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to  make  a  general  acknowledgment  of  constant  indebted- 
ness to  the  standard  editions  of  the  poets  represented  and  a 
general  disclaimer  of  originality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  even  the  best  editions  have  not  been 
followed  blindly;  that  statements,  references,  and  quota- 
tions have  been  verified  whenever  possible,  and  often  cor- 
rected or  made  more  definite ;  and  that  some  of  the  material 
in  the  notes  is  new  or  is  brought  together  for  the  first  time. 
I  am  indebted  to  the  authorities  of  the  Harvard  College 
Library  for  courtesies  in  connection  with  the  use  of  its  rare 
collection  of  early  editions;  to  Ginn  &  Co.,  for  their  kind 
permission  to  reprint  parts  of  the  notes  in  my  edition  of 
Collins  in  the  Athenaeum  Press  Series;  and  to  my  col- 
league. Professor  Henry  B.  Huntington,  for  valuable  aid  in 
the  selection  of  poems.  My  greatest  obligation  is  to  my 
wife,  who,  besides  preparing  the  copy,  collating  texts,  and 
reading  proof,  has  made  the  table  of  contents  and  the 
indices,  prepared  the  glossary  of  Scotch  words,  and  trans- 
lat«d2iu);t.Qf  Jthjs  passages^  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  the 
traji^§Qn,*OT  wWcK  is*  lijSt  otherwise  accredited. 
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SAMUEL  BUTLER 

PROM 

HUDIBRAS 

When  dvil  fury  first  grew  high. 

And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why; 

When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears. 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk,  5 

For  Dame  Religion  as  for  punk. 

Whose  honesty  they  all  durst  swear  for. 

Though  not  a  man  of  them  knew  wherefore; 

When  gospel-trumpeter,  surrotmded 

With  long-eared  rout,  to  battle  sounded,  10 

And  pulpit,  drum  ecclesiastic. 

Was  beat  with  fist  instead  of  a  stick; 

Then  did  Sir  Knight  abandon  dwelling. 

And  out  he  rode  a  colonelling. 

He  was  in  logic  a  great  critic,  15 

Profoundly  skilled  in  analytic. 
He  could  distinguish,  and  divide 
A  hair  'twixt  south  and  south-west  side. 
On  either  which  he  would  dispute. 
Confute,  change  hands,  and  still  confute.  20 

He'd  undertake  to  prove  by  force 
Of  argument  a  man's  no  horse. 
He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 
And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl, 
A  calf  an  alderman,  a  goose  a  justice,  25 

And  rooks  committee-men  and  trustees. 
He'd  run  in  debt  by  disputation. 
And  pay  with  ratiocination. 
All  this  by  syllogism,  true 
In  mood  and  figure,  he  would  do.  30 

For  rhetoric,  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth  but  out  there  flew  a  trope; 
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And  when  he  happened  to  break  off 
r  th'  middle  of  his  speech,  or  cough, 
H'  had  hard  words  ready  to  show  why. 
And  tell  what  rules  he  did  it  by. 
Else  when  with  greatest  art  he  spoke. 
You'd  think  he  talked  like  other  folk; 
For  «11  3  rhetorician's  rules 
Teach  nothing  but  to  name  his  tools. 

In  mathematics  he  was  greater 
Than  Tycho  Brahe  or  Erra  Pater; 
For  he  by  geometric  scale 
Could  take  the  size  of  pots  of  ale; 
Resolve  by  sines  and  tangents,  straight. 
If  bread  or  butter  wanted  weight; 
And  wisely  tell  what  hour  o'  th'  day 
The  clock  does  strike,  by  algebra. 

For  bis  religion,  it  was  fit 
To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit: 
'Twas  Presbyterian  true  blue; 
For  he  was  of  that  stubborn  crew 
Of  errant  saints  whom  all  men  grant 
To  be  the  true  Church  Militant; 
Such  as  do  build  their  faith  upon 
The  holy  text  of  pike  and  gun ; 
Decide  all  controversies  by 
Infallible  artillery; 
And  prove  their  doctrine  orthodox 
By  apostolic  blows  and  knocks ; 
Call  fire  and  sword  and  desolation 
A  godly,  thorough  reformation. 
Which  always  must  be  carried  on, 
And  slill  be  doing,  never  done, 
As  if  religion  were  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended. 
A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd.  perverse  antipathies ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss; 
More  peevish,  cross,  and  spleenatic 
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Than  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick; 

That  with  more  care  keep  holy-day 

The  wrong  than  others  the  right  way; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to  75 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to; 

Still  so  perverse  and  opposite. 

As  if  they  worshipped  God  for  spite. 

The  selfsame  thing  they  will  abhor 

One  way,  and  long  another  for.  80 

Free-will  they  one  way  disavow; 

Another,  nothing  else  allow: 

All  piety  consists  therein 

In  them;  in  other  men,  all  sin. 

Rather  than  fail  they  will  defy  85 

That  which  they  love  most  tenderly. 

Quarrel  with  minced  pies,  and  disparage 

Their  best  and  dearest  friend,  plum-porridge; 

Fat  pig  and  goose  itself  oppose. 

And  blaspheme  custard  through  the  nose.  90 

1663. 
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TO  A  LADY 

ASKING    HOW   LONG   HE   WOULD   LOVE   HER 

It  is  not,  Celia,  in  our  power 

To  say  how  long  our  love  will  last; 
It  may  be  we  within  this  hour 

May  lose  those  joys  we  now  do  taste: 
The  blessed,  that  immortal  be,  5 

From  change  in  love  are  only  free. 

Then  since  we  mortal  lovers  are, 

Ask  not  how  long  our  love  may  last; 

But  while  it  does,  let  us  take  care 

Each  minute  be  with  pleasure  passed :  10 

Were  it  not  madness  to  deny 

To  live  because  we're  sure  to  die? 

Before  167$,  1701. 
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CHARLES  SACKVILLE,  EARL  OF  DORSET 

SONG 

To  all  you  ladies  now  at  land 

We  men  at  sea  indite, 
But  first  would  have  you  understand 

How  hard  it  is  to  write: 
The  Muses  now,  and  Neptune  too,  5 

We  must  implore  to  write  to  you — 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

For  though  the  Muses  should  prove  kind. 

And  fill  our  empty  brain, 
Yet  if  rough  Neptune  rouse  the  wind  lo 

To  wave  the  azure  main. 
Our  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  and  we 
Roll  up  and  down  our  ships  at  sea — 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

Then  if  we  write  not  by  each  post,  15 

Think  not  we  are  unkind. 
Nor  yet  conclude  our  ships  are  lost 

By  Dutchmen  or  by  wind: 
Our  tears  we'll  send  a  speedier  way; 
The  tide  shall  bring  'em  twice  a  day —  20 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

The  King  with  wonder  and  surprise 

Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold. 
Because  the  tides  will  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  did  of  old;  2$ 

But  let  him  know  it  is  our  tears 
Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  stairs — 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

Should  foggy  Opdam  chance  to  know 

Our  sad  and  dismal  story,  30 

The  Dutch  would  scorn  so  weak  a  foe. 
And  quit  their  fort  at  Goree; 

For  what  resistance  can  they  find 

From  men  who  've  left  their  hearts  behind? — 
With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la! 
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Let  wind  and  weather  do  its  worst, 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind ; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find: 
T  is  then  no  matter  how  things  go,  40 

Or  who 's  our  friend,  or  who 's  our  foe — 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

To  pass  our  tedious  hours  away 

We  throw  a  merry  main. 
Or  else  at  serious  ombre  play;  45 

But  why  should  we  in  vain 
Each  other's  ruin  thus  pursue? 
We  were  undone  when  we  left  you — 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la  I 

But  now  our  fears  tempestuous  grow  50 

And  cast  our  hopes  away, 
Whilst  you,  regardless  of  our  woe. 

Sit  careless  at  a  play. 
Perhaps  permit  some  happier  man 
To  kiss  your  hand  or  flirt  your  fan —  55 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

When  any  mournful  tune  you  hear 

That  dies  in  ev'ry  note. 
As  if  it  sighed  with  each  man's  care 

For  being  so  remote,  60 

Think  then  how  often  love  we've  made 
To  you,  when  all  those  tunes  were  played — 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la! 

In  justice  you  cannot  refuse 

To  think  of  our  distress,  65 

When  we  for  hopes  of  honour  lose 

Our  certain  happiness: 
All  those  designs  are  but  to  prove 
Ourselves  more  worthy  of  your  love — 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la  I  70 

And  now  we've  told  you  all  our  loves, 
And  likewise  all  our  fears, 
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In  hopes  this  declaration  moves 

Some  pity  for  our  tears: 
Let's  hear  of  no  inconstancy;  75 

We  have  too  much  of  that  at  sea — 

With  a  fa,  la,  la,  la,  la! 


1663. 


ON  A  LADY  WHO  FANCIED  HERSELF  A  BEAUTY 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes. 

United,  cast  too  fierce  a  light. 
Which  blazes  high  but  quickly  dies. 

Pains  not  the  heart  but  hurts  the  sight. 

Love  is  a  calmer,  gentler  joy;  5 

Smooth  are  his  looks,  and  soft  his  pace: 

Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy. 
That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 

Before  1680.  1701. 

SONG 

Phyllis,  for  shame!  let  us  improve, 

A  thousand  different  ways, 
Those  few  short  moments  snatched  by  love 

From  many  tedious  days. 

If  you  want  courage  to  despise  5 

The  censure  of  the  grave. 
Though  Love's  a  tyrant  in  your  eyes 

Your  heart  is  but  a  slave. 

My  love  is  full  of  noble  pride. 

Nor  can  it  e'er  submit  10 

To  let  that  fop.  Discretion,  ride 

In  triumph  over  it. 

False  friends  I  have,  as  well  as  you, 

Who  daily  counsel  me 
Fame  and  ambition  to  pursue,  15 

And  leave  off  loving  thee. 
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But  when  the  least  regard  I  show 

To  fools  who  thus  advise, 
May  I  be  dull  enough  to  grow 

Most  miserably  wise  I  20 

Before  1680,  1750. 
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SONG 

Not,  Celia,  that  I  juster  am 

Or  better  than  the  rest; 
For  I  would  change  each  hour  like  them, 

Were  not  my  heart  at  rest. 

But  I  am  tied  to  very  thee,  5 

By  ev'ry  thought  I  have; 
Thy  face  I  only  care  to  see. 

Thy  heart  I  only  crave. 

All  that  in  woman  is  adored 

In  thy  dear  self  I  find  10 

For  the  whole  sex  can  but  afford 

The  handsome  and  the  kind. 

Why  then  should  I  seek  further  store 

And  still  make  love  anew? 
When  change  itself  can  give  no  more,  15 

'T  is  easy  to  be  true. 

Between  1668  and  1687,  1702. 

LOVE  STILL  HAS  SOMETHING  OF  THE  SEA 

Love  still  has  something  of  the  sea, 

From  whence  his  mother  rose; 
No  time  his  slaves  from  love  can  free, 

Nor  give  their  thoughts  repose. 

They  are  becalmed  in  clearest  days,  5 

And  in  rough  weather  tost; 
They  wither  under  cold  delays. 

Or  are  in  tempests  lost. 
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One  while  they  seem  to  touch  the  port ; 

Then  straight  into  the  main 
Some  angry  wind  in  cruel  sport 

Their  vessel  drives  again. 

At  first  disdain  and  pride  they  fear; 

Which  if  they  chance  to  'scape, 
Rivals  and  falsehood  soon  appear 

In  a  more  dreadful  shape. 

By  such  degrees  to  joy  they  come. 
And  are  so  long  withstood. 

So  slowly  they  receive  the  sum. 
It  hardly  does  them  good. 

Tis  cruel  to  prolong  a  pain; 

And  to  defer  a  bliss. 
Believe  me,  gentle  Hermionc, 

No  less  inhuman  is. 

An  hundred  thousand  oaths  your  fears 

Perhaps  would  not  remove; 
And  if  I  gazed  a  thousand  years, 
I  could  no  deeper  love. 
Between  1668  and  1687.  ] 

PHYLLIS  IS  MY  ONLY  JOY 

Phyllis  is  my  only  joy; 

Faithless  as  the  winds  or  seas. 
Sometimes  coming,  sometimes  coy. 
Yet  she  never  fails  to  please : 
If  with  a  frown 
I  am  cast  down, 
Phyllis,  smiling 
And  beguiling. 
Makes  me  happier  than  before. 

Though,  alasl  too  late  I  find 
Nothing  can  her  fancy  fix, 

Yet  the  moment  she  is  kind 
I  forgive  her  all  her  tricks; 
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Which  though  I  see, 

I  can't  get  free:  15 

She  deceiving, 
I  believing,— 
What  need  lovers  wish  for  more? 

Between  1668  and  1687,  1702. 
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SONG 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sate. 

Whilst  bleeding  hearts  around  him  flowed. 
For  whom  fresh  pains  he  did  create, 

And  strange  tyrannic  power  he  showed: 
From  thy  bright  eyes  he  took  the  fires  5 

Which  round  about  in  sport  he  hurled; 
But  'twas  from  mine  he  took  desires 

Enough  t'  undo  the  amorous  world. 

From  me  he  took  his  sighs  and  tears. 

From  thee  his  pride  and  cruelty;  10 

From  me  his  languishments  and  fears. 

And  every  killing  dart  from  thee: 
Thus  thou  and  I  the  god  have  armed. 

And  set  him  up  a  deity; 
But  my  poor  heart  alone  is  harmed,  15 

Whilst  thine  the  victor  is,  and  free. 

1677. 

JOHN  WILMOT,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 

LOVE  AND  LIFE 

All  my  past  life  is  mine  no  more ; 

The  flying  hours  are  gone. 
Like  transitory  dreams  given  o'er, 
'Whose  images  are  kept  in  store 

By  memory  alone.  5 

The  time  that  is  to  come  is  not ; 
How  can  it,  then,  be  mine? 
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The  present  moment 's  all  my  lot ; 
And  that,  as  fast  as  it  is  got, 

Phyllis,  is  only  thine.  lo 

Then  talk  not  of  inconstancy, 

False  hearts,  and  broken  vows ; 
If  I  by  miracle  can  be 
This  live-long  minute  true  to  thee, 

'T  is  all  that  Heaven  allows.  15 

1680. 
A  SONG 

Absent  from  thee,  I  languish  still; 

Then  ask  me  not  when  I  return? 
The  straying  fool  'twill  plainly  kill 

To  wish  all  day,  all  night  to  moura 

Dear,  from  thine  arms  then  let  me  fly,  5 

That  my  fantastic  mind  may  prove 
The  torments  it  deserves  to  try, 

That  tears  my  fixed  heart  from  my  love. 

When,  wearied  with  a  world  of  woe. 

To  thy  safe  bosom  I  retire,  10 

Where  love,  and  peace,  and  truth  does  flow. 

May  I,  contented,  there  expire; 

Lest,  once  more  wandering  from  that  heaven, 

I  fall  on  some  base  heart  unblest, 
Faithless  to  thee,  false,  unforgiven,  15 

And  lose  my  everlasting  rest. 

1680. 


JOHN  OLDHAM 

FROM 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MR.  CHARLES  MORWENT 

Thy  soul  within  such  silent  pomp  did  keep 

As  if  humanity  were  lulled  asleep; 

So  gentle  was  thy  pilgrimage  beneath, 

Time's  unheard  feet  scarce  make  less  noise, 
Or  the  soft  journey  which  a  planet  goes : 
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Life  seemed  all  calm  as  its  last  breath, 
A  still  tranquillity  so  hushed  thy  breast. 
As  if  some  halcyon  were  its  guest, 
And  there  had  built  her  nest ; 
It  hardly  now  enjoys  a  greater  rest.  lo 

As  that  smooth  sea  which  wears  the  name  of  Peace 

Still  with  one  even  face  appears, 
And  feels  no  tides  to  change  it  from  its  place, 
No  waves  to  alter  the  fair  form  it  bears; 

As  that  unspotted  sky  15 

Where  Nile  does  want  of  rain  supply 
Is  free  from  clouds,  from  storm  is  ever  free; 
So  thy  unvaried  mind  was  always  one. 
And  with  such  clear  serenity  still  shone. 
And  caused  thy  little  world  to  seem  all  template  zone.    20 

1710. 


WILLIAM  CONGREVE 

AMORET 

Fair  Amoret  is  gone  astray: 

Pursue  and  seek  her,  evVy  lover! 
Ill  tell  the  signs  by  which  you  may 

The  wand'ring  shepherdess  discover. 

G)quet  and  coy  at  once  her  air,  5 

Both  studied  though  both  seem  neglected; 

Careless  she  is,  with  artful  care. 
Affecting  to  seem  unaffected. 

With  skill  her  eyes  dart  ev'ry  glance, 

Yet  change  so  soon  you  'd  ne'er  suspect  'em ;  10 

For  she  'd  persuade  they  wound  by  chance, 

Though  certain  aim  and  art  direct  *em. 

She  likes  herself,  yet  others  hates 

For  that  which  in  herself  she  prizes; 
And  while  she  laughs  at  them,  forgets  15 

She  is  the  thing  that  she  despises. 

Before  1700.  17 10. 
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JOHN  DRYDEN 

FROM 

HEROIC  STANZAS 

CONSECRATED   TO   THE   MEMORY   OF   HIS    HIGHNESS^   OUVER,   LATE   LORD 

PROTECTOR   OF   THIS    COMMONWEALTH 

His  grandeur  he  derived  from  Heav'n  alone, 
For  he  was  great  ere  Fortune  made  him  so; 

And  wars,  like  mists  that  rise  against  the  sun. 
Made  him  but  greater  seem,  not  greater  grow. 

No  borrowed  bays  his  temples  did  adorn,  5 

But  to  our  crown  he  did  fresh  jewels  bring; 

Nor  was  his  virtue  poisoned,  soon  as  born, 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king. 

Fortune,  that  easy  mistress  of  the  young. 

But  to  her  ancient  servants  coy  and  hard,  10 

Him  at  that  age  her  favourites  ranked  among 
When  she  her  best-loved  Pompey  did  discard. 

He,  private,  marked  the  faults  of  others'  sway, 
And  set  as  sea-marks  for  himself  to  shun; 

Not  like  rash  monarchs,  who  their  youth  betray  15 

By  acts  their  age  too  late  would  wish  undone. 

And  yet  dominion  was  not  his  design; 

We  owe  that  blessing  not  to  him  but  Heav'n, 
Which  to  fair  acts  unsought  rewards  did  join. 

Rewards  that  less  to  him  than  us  were  giv'n.  20 

Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the  war. 

First  sought  t*  inflame  the  parties,  then  to  poise; 

The  quarrel  loved,  but  did  the  cause  abhor, 
And  did  not  strike  to  hurt  but  make  a  noise. 

War,  our  consumption,  was  their  gainful  trade;  25 

We  inward  bled,  whilst  they  prolonged  our  pain : 

He  fought  to  end  our  fighting,  and  assayed 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein. 
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Swift  and  resistless  through  the  land  he  passed, 

Like  that  bold  Greek  who  did  the  East  subdue,  30 

And  made  to  battles  such  heroic  haste 
As  if  on  wings  of  victory  he  flew. 

He  fought,  secure  of  fortune  as  of  fame. 
Till  by  new  maps  the  island  might  be  shown 

Of  conquests,  which  he  strewed  where'er  he  came,  35 

Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is  sown. 

irss.  1759. 

FHOM 

ASTREA  REDUX 

A    POEM    ON    THE    HAPPY    RESTORATION    AND    RETURN    OF    HIS    SACRED 

MAJESTY  CHARLES  THE   SECOND 

For  his  long  absence  Church  and  State  did  groan; 

Madness  the  pulpit,  faction  seized  the  throne. 

Experienced  age  in  deep  despair  was  lost. 

To  see  the  rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  crossed: 

Youth,  that  with  joys  had  unacquainted  been,  5 

Envied  gray  hairs  that  once  good  days  had  seen; 

We  thought  our  sires,  not  with  their  own  content. 

Had,  ere  we  came  to  age,  our  portion  spent. 

Nor  could  our  nobles  hope  their  bold  attempt. 

Who  ruined  crowns,  would  coronets  exempt:  10 

For  when,  by  their  designing  leaders  taught 

To  strike  at  pow'r  which  for  themselves  they  sought. 

The  vulgar,  gulled  into  rebellion,  armed. 

Their  blood  to  action  by  the  prize  was  warmed; 

The  sacred  purple  then  and  scarlet  gown,  15 

Like  sanguine  dye  to  elephants,  was  shown. 

Thus  when  the  bold  Tjrphoeus  scaled  the  sky. 

And  forced  great  Jove  from  his  own  heav'n  to  fly 

(What  king,  what  crown,  from  treason's  reach  is  free. 

If  Jove  and  heav'n  can  violated  be?),  20 

The  lesser  gods,  that  shared  his  prosperous  state. 

All  suffered  in  the  exiled  Thund'rer's  fate. 

The  rabble  now  such  freedom  did  enjoy 

As  winds  at  sea,  that  use  it  to  destroy : 
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Blind  as  the  Cyclops,  and  as  wild  as  he, 
They  owned  a  lawless,  savage  liberty, 
Like  that  our  painted  ancestors  so  prized 
Ere  empire's  arts  their  breasts  had  civilised. 
How  great  were  then  our  Charles  his  woes,  who  thus 
Was  forced  to  suffer  for  himself  and  us! 
He,  tossed  by  fate,  and  hurried  up  and  down. 
Heir  to  his  father's  sorrows  with  his  crown, 
Could  taste  no  sweets  of  youth's  desired  age, 
But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 
Unconquered  yet  in  that  forlorn  estate, 
His  manly  courage  overcame  his  fate. 
His  wounds  he  took,  like  Romans,  on  his  breast. 
Which  by  his  virtue  were  with  laurels  dreat. 
As  souls  reach  heav'n  while  yet  in  bodies  pent. 
So  did  be  live  above  his  banishment. 
1660.  1660. 


INCANTATION 
You  twice  ten  hundred  deities. 
To  whom  we  daily  sacrifice; 
Vou  powers  that  dwell  with  Fate  below, 
And  see  what  men  are  doomed  to  do. 
Where  elements  in  discord  dwell ; 
Thou  god  of  sleep,  arise  and  tell 
Great  Zempoalla  what  strange  fate 
Must  on  her  dismal  vision  wait  1 
By  the  croaking  of  the  toad. 
In  their  caves  that  make  abode. 
Earthy,  dun,  that  pants  for  breath, 
With  her  swelled  sides  full  of  death; 
By  the  crested  adders'  pride. 
That  along  the  clifts  do  glide; 
By  thy  visage  fierce  and  black; 
By  the  death's  head  on  thy  back; 
By  the  twisted  serpents  placed 
For  a  girdle  round  thy  waist; 
By  the  hearts  of  gold  that  deck 
Thy  breast,  thy  shoulders,  and  thy  neck; 
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From  thy  sleepy  mansion  rise. 

And  open  thy  unwilling  eyes, 

While  bubbling  springs  their  music  keep. 

That  use  to  lull  thee  in  thy  sleep. 

1664. 

SONG 

I  feed  a  flame  within,  which  so  torments  me 
That  it  both  pains  my  heart  and  yet  contents  me; 
'Tis  such  a  pleasing  smart,  and  I  so  love  it, 
That  I  had  rather  die  than  once  remove  it. 

Yet  he  for  whom  I  grieve  shall  never  know  it;  5 

My  tongue  does  not  betray,  nor  my  eyes  show  it : 
Not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear  my  pain  discloses, 
But  they  fall  silently,  like  dew  on  roses. 

Thus,  to  prevent  my  love  from  being  cruel. 

My  heart's  the  sacrifice,  as  'tis  the  fuel;  10 

And  while  I  suffer  this  to  give  him  quiet. 

My  faith  rewards  my  love,  though  he  deny  it. 

On  his  eyes  will  I  gaze,  and  there  delight  me; 

While  I  conceal  my  love,  no  frown  can  fright  me : 

To  be  more  happy  I  dare  not  aspire,  15 

Nor  can  I  fall  more  low,  mounting  no  higher. 

1667. 

FROM 

ANNUS  MIRABILIS 

THE  WAR  WITH    HOLLAND 

And  now,  reduced  on  equal  terms  to  fight. 
Their  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  show. 

Where  the  thin  scatt'ring  trees  admit  the  light 
And  shun  each  other's  shadows  as  they  grow. 

The  warlike  Prince  had  severed  from  the  rest  5 

Two  giant  ships,  the  pride  of  all  the  main; 

Which  with  his  one  so  vigorously  he  pressed, 
And  flew  so  home,  they  could  not  rise  again. 
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Already  battered  by  his  lee  they  lay; 

In  vain  upon  the  passing  winds  they  call;  lo 

The  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvas  play, 

And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  sailors  falL 

Their  opened  sides  receive  a  gloomy  light. 
Dreadful  as  day  let  in  to  shades  below; 

Without,  grim  Death  rides  barefaced  in  their  sight,       15 
And  urges  entVing  billows  as  they  flow : 

When  one  dire  shot,  the  last  they  could  supply. 
Close  by  the  board  the  Prince's  mainmast  bore; 

All  three  now  helpless  by  each  other  lie, 

And  this  offends  not  and  those  fear  no  more.  ao 

So  have  I  seen  some  fearful  hare  maintain 
A  course,  till  tired  before  the  dog  she  lay, 

Who,  stretched  behind  her,  pants  upon  the  plain,    . 
Past  pow'r  to  kill,  as  she  to  get  away: 

With  his  lolled  tongue  he  faintly  licks  his  prey ;  25 

His  warm  breath  blows  her  flix  up  as  she  lies; 

She,  trembling,  creeps  upon  the  ground  away, 
And  looks  back  to  him  with  beseeching  eyes. 

j666.  1667. 


THE  GREAT   LONDON    FIRE 

The  diligence  of  trades,  and  noise ful  gain. 
And  luxury,  more  late,  asleep  were  laid; 

All  was  the  Night's,  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade. 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  unknown, 
Those  seeds  of  fire  their  fatal  birth  disclose; 

And,  first,  few  scattering  sparks  about  were  blown, 
Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rose. 

Then  in  some  close-pent  room  it  crept  along. 
And,  smould'ring  as  it  went,  in  silence  fed; 

Till  th'  infant  monster,  with  devouring  strong, 
Walked  boldly  upright  with  exalted  head. 


t.^ 
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Now,  like  some  rich  or  mighty  murderer, 

Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold, 

Who  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does  appear,  15 

And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old, 

So  'scapes  th'  insulting  fire  his  narrow  jail, 

And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air; 
There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail, 

And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repair.  20 

The  winds,  like  crafty  courtezans,  withheld 

His  flames  from  burning  but  to  blow  them  more ; 

And,  every  fresh  attempt,  he  is  repelled 
With  faint  denials  weaker  than  before. 

And  now,  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey,  25 

He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enraged  desire; 
Overlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey. 

And  nods  at  every  house  his  threatening  fire. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend, 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice;  30 

About  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend, 

And  sing  their  Sabbath  notes  with  feeble  voice. 

Our  guardian  angel  saw  them  where  they  sate 

Above  the  palace  of  our  slumbering  King; 
He  sighed,  abandoning  his  charge  to  Fate,  35 

And,  drooping,  oft  looked  back  upon  the  wing. 

At  length  the  crackling  noise  and  dreadful  blaze 
Called  up  some  waking  lover  to  the  sight; 

And  long  it  was  ere  he  the  rest  could  raise. 

Whose  heavy  eyelids  yet  were  full  of  night.  40 

The  next  to  danger,  hot  pursued  by  Fate, 

Half-clothed,  half-naked,  hastily  retire; 
And  frighted  mothers  strike  their  breasts  too  late. 

For  helpless  infants  left  amidst  the  fire. 

Their  cries  soon  waken  all  the  dwellers  near.  45 

Now  murmuring  noises  rise  in  every  street; 

The  more  remote  run  stumbling  with  their  fear. 
And  in  the  dark  men  jostle  as  they  meet. 
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So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose; 

But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-stored  hive,  50 

An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows, 

And  out  upon  each  other's  wings  they  drive. 

Now  streets  grow  thronged  and  busy  as  by  day: 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallowed  quire; 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  play;  55 

And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

In  vain:  for  from  the  east  a  Belgian  wind 

His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  sent; 

The  flames,  impelled,  soon  left  their  foes  behind, 

And  forward  with  a  wanton  fury  went.  60 

1666.  1667. 

PROLOGUE  TO  "AURENG-ZEBE" 

Our  author,  by  experience,  finds  it  true 

'T  is  much  more  hard  to  please  himself  than  you, 

And,  out  of  no  feigned  modesty,  this  day 

Damns  his  laborious  trifle  of  a  play; 

Not  that  it's  worse  than  what  before  he  writ,  5 

But  he  has  now  another  taste  of  wit, 

And,  to  confess  a  truth,  though  out  of  time. 

Grows  weary  of  his  long-loved  mistress.  Rhyme: 

Passion's  too  fierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound. 

And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground.  10 

What  verse  can  do  he  has  performed  in  this, 

Which  he  presumes  the  most  correct  of  his : 

But,  spite  of  all  his  pride,  a  secret  shame 

Invades  his  breast  at  Shakespeare's  sacred  name; 

Awed  when  he  hears  his  god-like  Romans  rage,  15 

He,  in  a  just  despair,  would  quit  the  stage. 

And  to  an  age  less  polished,  more  unskilled. 

Does  with  disdain  the  foremost  honours  yield. 

As  with  the  greater  dead  he  dares  not  strive. 

He  would  not  match  his  verse  with  those  who  live; 

Let  him  .retire,  betwixt  two  ages  cast, 

The  first  of  this  and  hindmost  of  the  last. 

A  losing  gamester,  let  him  sneak  away; 

He  bears  no  ready  money  from  the  play. 
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The  fate  which  governs  poets  thought  it  fit  25 

He  should  not  raise  his  fortunes  by  his  wit. 

The  clergy  thrive,  and  the  litigious  bar; 

Dull  heroes  fatten  with  the  spoils  of  war; 

All  southern  vices,  Heav*n  be  praised,  are  here; 

But  wit  *s  a  luxury  you  think  too  dear.  30 

When  you  to  cultivate  the  plant  are  loth, 

*Tis  a  shrewd  sign  'twas  never  of  your  growth; 

And  wit  in  northern  climates  will  not  blow. 

Except,  like  orange-trees,  't  is  housed  from  snow. 

There  needs  no  care  to  put  a  play-house  down,  35 

*T  is  the  most  desert  place  of  all  the  town : 

We  and  our  neighbours,  to  speak  proudly,  are. 

Like  monarchs,  ruined  with  expensive  war; 

While,  like  wise  English,  unconcerned  you  sit. 

And  see  us  play  the  tragedy  of  wit.  40 

1675-  1675. 

FAREWELL,  UNGRATEFUL  TRAITOR 

Farewell,  ungrateful  traitor! 

Farewell,  my  perjured  swain! 
Let  never  injured  creature 

Believe  a  man  again. 
The  pleasure  of  possessing  5 

Surpasses  all  expressing; 
But  't  is  too  short  a  blessing, 

And  love  too  long  a  pain. 

T  is  easy  to  deceive  us, 

In  pity  of  your  pain;  10 

But  when  we  love,  you  leave  us 

To  rail  at  you  in  vain. 
Before  we  have  descried  it, 
There  is  no  bliss  beside  it; 
But  she  that  once  has  tried  it  15 

Will  never  love  again. 

The  passion  you  pretended. 

Was  only  to  obtain; 
But  when  the  charm  is  ended. 

The  charmer  you  disdain.  20 
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Your  love  by  ours  we  measure, 
Till  wc  have  lost  our  treasure; 
But  d3ring  is  a  pleasure, 
When  living  is  a  pain. 

1681. 
ABSALOM  AND  ACHITOPHEL 

FROM 
PART  I 

The  Jews,  a  headstrong,  moody,  murm'ring  race 
As  ever  tried  th*  extent  and  stretch  of  grace; 
God's  pampered  people,  whom,  debauched  with  ease. 
No  king  could  govern  nor  no  God  could  please 
(Gods  they  had  tried  of  every  shape  and  size 
That  godsmiths  could  produce  or  priests  devise) ; 
These  Adam-wits,  too  fortunately  free, 
Began  to  dream  they  wanted  liberty; 
And  when  no  rule,  no  precedent,  was  found 
Of  men  by  laws  less  circumscribed  and  bound. 
They  led  their  wild  desires  to  woods  and  caves. 
And  thought  that  all  but  savages  were  slaves. 
They  who,  when  Saul  was  dead,  without  a  blow 
Made  foolish  Ishbosheth  the  crown  forego; 
Who  banished  David  did  from  Hebron  bring,  , 
And  with  a  general  shout  proclaimed'him  king; 
Those  very  Jews  who  at  their  very  best 
Their  humour  more  than  loyalty  exprest. 
Now  wondered  why  so  long  they  had  obeyed 
An  idol  monarch  which  their  hands  had  made; 
Thought  they  might  ruin  him  they  could  create, 
/  Or  melt  him  to  that  golden  calf,  a  State. 
But  these  were  random  bolts;  no  formed  design 
Nor  interest  made  the  factious  crowd  to  join. 
The  sober  part  of  Israel,  free  from  stain. 
Well  knew  the  value  of  a  peaceful  reign. 
And,  looking  backward  with  a  wise  affright. 
Saw  seams  of  wounds  dishonest  to  the  sight; 
In  contemplation  of  whose  ugly  scars, 
They  cursed  the  memory  of  civjl  wars. 
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The  moderate  sort  of  men,  thus  qualified, 

Inclined  the  balance  to  the  better  side; 

And  David's  mildness  managed  it  so  well 

The  bad  found  no  occasion  to  rebel. 

But  when  to  sin  our  biassed  nature  leans,  35 

The  careful  Devil  is  still  at  hand  with  means, 

And  providently  pimps  for  ill  desires : 

The  good  old  cause,  revived,  a  plot  requires; 

Plots,  true  or  false,  are  necessary  things 

To  raise  up  commonwealths  and  ruin  kings.  40 

Th'  inhabitants  of  old  Jerusalem 
Were  Jebusites ;  the  town  so  called  from  them. 
And  theirs  the  native  right. 
But  when  the  chosen  people  grew  more  strong. 
The  rightful  cause  at  length  became  the  wrong;  45 

And  every  loss  the  men  of  Jebus  bore, 
They  still  were  thought  God's  enemies  the  more. 
Thus  worn  and  weakened,  well  or  ill  content, 
Submit  they  must  to  David's  government: 
Impoverished  and  deprived  of  all  command,  50 

Their  taxes  doubled  as  they  lost  their  land; 
And,  what  was  harder  yet  to  flesh  and  blood, 
Their  gods  disgraced,  and  burnt  like  common  wood. 
This  set  the  heathen  priesthood  in  a  flame, 
For  priests  of  all  religions  are  the  same:  55 

Of  whatsoe'er  descent  their  godhead  be, 
Stock,  stone,  or  other  homely  pedigree, 
In  his  defence  his  servants  are  as  bold 
As  if  he  had  been  born  of  beaten  gold. 
The  Jewish  rabbins,  though  their  enemies,  60 

In  this  conclude  them  honest  men  and  wise ; 
For  'twas  their  duty,  all  the  learned  think. 
To  espouse  His  cause  by  Whom  they  eat  and  drink. 
From  hence  began  that  Plot,  the  nation's  curse, 
Bad  in  itself  but  represented  worse,  65 

Raised  in  extremes  and  in  extremes  decried, 
With  oaths  affirmed,  with  dying  vows  denied, 
Not  weighed  or  winnowed  by  the  multitude, 
But  swallowed  in  the  mass,  unchewed  and  crude. 
Some  truth  there  was,  but  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies    70 
To  please  the  fools  and  puzzle  all  the  wise. 
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Succeeding  times  did  equal  folly  call 

Believing  nothing  or  believing  all. 

Th'  Egyptian  rites  the  Jebusites  embraced, 

Where  gods  were  recommended  by  their  taste;  75 

Such  sav'ry  deities  must  needs  be  good 

As  served  at  once  for  worship  and  for  food. 

By  force  they  could  not  introduce  these  gods, 

For  ten  to  one  in  former  days  was  odds; 

So  fraud  was  used,  the  sacrificer's  trade —  80 

Fools  are  more  hard  to  conquer  than  persuade. 

Their  busy  teachers  mingled  with  the  Jews, 

And  raked  for  converts  even  the  court  and  stews; 

Which  Hebrew  priests  the  more  unkindly  took, 

Because  the  fleece  accompanies  the  flock.  85 

Some  thought  they  God's  anointed  meant  to  slay 

By  guns,  invented  since  full  many  a  day: 

Our  author  swears  it  not;  but  who  can  know 

How  far  the  Devil  and  Jebusites  may  go? 

This  Plot,  which  failed  for  want  of  common  sense,     90 
Had  yet  a  deep  and  dangerous  consequence: 
For,  as  when  raging  fevers  boil  the  blood. 
The  standing  lake  soon  floats  into  a  flood, 
And  every  hostile  humour  which  before 
Slept  quiet  in  its  channels  bubbles  o'er,  95 

So  several  factions  from  this  first  ferment 
Work  up  to  foam  and  threat  the  government 
Some  by  their  friends,  more  by  themselves  thought  wise. 
Opposed  the  power  to  which  they  could  not  rise. 
Some  had  in  courts  been  great,  and,  thrown  from  thence,    100 
Like  fiends  were  hardened  in  impenitence. 
Some,  by  their  monarch's  fatal  mercy  grown 
From  pardoned  rebels  kinsmen  to  the  throne. 
Were  raised  in  pow'r  and  public  office  high — 
Strong  bands,  if  bands  ungrateful  men  could  tie.  105 

Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first, 
A  name  to  all  succeeding  ages  curst; 
For  close  designs  and  crooked  counsels  fit. 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit, 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place,  no 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace; 
A  fiery  soul,  which,  working  out  its  way, 
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Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 

And  o'er-informed  the  tenement  of  clay. 

A  daring  pilot  in  extremity,  115 

Pleased  with  the  danger  when  the  waves  went  high, 

He  sought  the  storms;  but,  for  a  calm  unfit. 

Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his  wit. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide;  120 

Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honour  blest. 

Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest? 

Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please, 

Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease? 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won  125 

To  that  unfeathered,  two-legged  thing,  a  son, 

Got  while  his  soul  did  huddled  notions  try, 

And  bom  a  shapeless  lump,  like  anarchy. 

In  friendship  false,  implacable  in  hate. 

Resolved  to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  state,  130 

To  compass  this  the  triple  bond  he  broke. 

The  pillars  of  the  public  safety  shook, 

And  fitted  Israel  for  a  foreign  yoke; 

Then,  seized  with  fear,  yet  still  affecting  fame. 

Usurped  a  patriot's  all-atoning  name.  135 

So  easy  still  it  proves  in  factious  times 

With  public  zeal  to  cancel  private  crimes. 

How  safe  is  treason  and  how  sacred  ill. 

Where  none  can  sin  against  the  people's  will. 

Where  crowds  can  wink  and  no  offence  be  known,        140 

Since  in  another's  guilt  they  find  their  own  I 

Yet  fame  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge; 

The  statesman  we  abhor,  but  praise  the  judge: 

In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abbethdin 

With  more  discerning  eyes  or  hands  more  clean.  145 

Unbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress, 

Swift  of  despatch  and  easy  of  access. 

Oh,  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 

With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown. 

Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed  150 

From  cockle  that  oppressed  the  noble  seed, 

David  for  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 

And  Heaven  had  wanted  one  immortal  song. 
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But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  slide,  not  stand. 

And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  land.  155 

Achitophel,  grown  weary  to  possess 

A  lawful  fame  and  lazy  happiness, 

Disdained  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  free, 

And  lent  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree. 

Now,  manifest  of  crimes  contrived  long  since,  160 

He  stood  at  bold  defiance  with  his  Prince, 

Held  up  the  buckler  of  the  people's  cause 

Against  the  crown,  and  skulked  behind  the  laws. 

The  wished  occasion  of  the  Plot  he  takes: 

Some  circumstances  finds,  but  more  he  makes;  165 

By  buzzing  emissaries  fills  the  ears 

Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears 

Of  arbitrary  counsels  brought  to  light. 

And  proves  the  King  himself  a  Jebusite. 

Weak  arguments!  which  yet  he  knew  full  well  170 

Were  strong  with  people  easy  to  rebel; 

For,  governed  by  the  moon,  the  giddy  Jews 

Tread  the  same  track  when  she  the  prime  renews, 

And  once  in  twenty  years,  their  scribes  record, 

By  natural  instinct  they  change  their  lord.  175 

Achitophel  still  wants  a  chief,  and  none 

Was  found  so  fit  as  warlike  Absalon: 

Not  that  he  wished  his  greatness  to  create. 

For  politicians  neither  love  nor  hate; 

But — for  he  knew  his  title,  not  allowed,  180 

Would  keep  him  still  depending  on  the  crowd — 

That  kingly  pow'r,  thus  ebbing  out,  might  be 

Drawn  to  the  dregs  of  a  democracy. 

Him  he  attempts  with  studied  arts  to  please. 

And  sheds  his  venom  in  such  words  as  these :  185 

"Auspicious  prince,  at  whose  nativity 
Some  royal  planet  ruled  the  southern  sky; 
Thy  longing  country's  darling  and  desire; 
Their  cloudy  pillar  and  their  guardian  fire; 
Their  second  Moses,  whose  extended  wand  190 

Divides  the  seas,  and  shows  the  promised  land ; 
Whose  dawning  day,  in  every  distant  age, 
Has  exercised  the  sacred  prophet's  rage; 
The  people's  pra/r,  the  glad  diviner's  theme; 
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The  young  men's  vision,  and  the  old  men's  dream ;         195 

Thee,  saviour,  thee  the  nation's  vows  confess. 

And,  never  satisfied  \^ith  seeing,  bless ; 

Swift,  unbespoken  pomps  thy  steps  proclaim, 

And  stammering  babes  are  taught  to  lisp  thy  name. 

How  long  wilt  thou  the  general  joy  detain,  200 

Starve  and  defraud  the  people  of  thy  reign. 

Content  ingloriously  to  pass  thy  days 

Like  one  of  virtue's  fools  that  feeds  on  praise, 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright. 

Grow  stale  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight?  205 

Believe  me,  royal  youth,  thy  fruit  must  be 

Or  gathered  ripe  or  rot  upon  the  tree. 


Leave  the  warm  people  no  considering  time, 

For  then  rebellion  may  be  thought  a  crime. 

Prevail  yourself  of  what  occasion  gives,  210 

But  try  your  title  while  your  father  lives; 

And,  that  your  arms  may  have  a  fair  pretence. 

Proclaim  you  take  them  in  the  King's  defence, 

Whose  sacred  life  each  minute  would  expose 

To  plots  from  seeming  friends  and  secret  foes.  215 

And  who  can  sound  the  depth  of  David's  soul? 

Perhaps  his  fear  his  kindness  may  control : 

He  fears  his  brother,  though  he  loves  his  son. 

For  plighted  vows  too  late  to  be  undone. 

H  so,  by  force  he  wishes  to  be  gained,  220 

Like  women's  lechery  to  seem  constrained. 

Doubt  not;  but  when  he  most  affects  the  frown, 

G>mmit  a  pleasing  rape  upon  the  crown. 

Secure  his  person  to  secure  your  cause: 

They  who  possess  the  Prince  possess  the  laws."  225 

He  said,  and  this  advice  above  the  rest 
With  Absalom's  mild  nature  suited  best. 
Unblamed  of  life  (ambition  set  aside), 
Not  stained  with  cruelty  nor  puffed  with  pride. 
How  happy  had  he  been,  if  Destiny  230 

Had  higher  placed  his  birth  or  not  so  high ! 
His  kingly  virtues  might  have  claimed  a  throne. 
And  blessed  all  other  countries  but  his  own. 
But  charming  greatness  since  so  few  refuse. 
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T  is  juster  to  lament  him  than  accuse.  235 

Strong  were  his  hopes  a  rival  to  remove. 

With  blandishments  to  gain  the  public  love. 

To  head  the  faction  while  their  zeal  was  hot. 

And  popularly  prosecute  the  plot 

To  further  this,  Achitophel  unites  '  240 

The  malcontents  of  all  the  Israelites, 

Whose  differing  parties  he  could  wisely  join 

For  several  ends  to  serve  the  same  design. 

The  best  (and  of  the  princes  some  were  such), 

Who  thought  the  povr*r  of  monarchy  too  much,  245 

Mistaken  men  and  patriots  in  their  hearts, 

Not  wicked  but  seduced  by  impious  arts. 

By  these  the  springs  of  property  were  bent 

And  wound  so  high  they  cracked  the  government. 

The  next  for  interest  sought  t*  embroil  the  state  250 

To  sell  their  duty  at  a  dearer  rate, 

And  make  their  Jewish  markets  of  the  throne. 

Pretending  public  good  to  serve  their  own. 

Others  thought  kings  an  useless,  heavy  load. 

Who  cost  too  much  and  did  too  little  good;  255 

These  were  for  laying  honest  David  by 

On  principles  of  pure  good  husbandry. 

With  them  joined  all  th'  haranguers  of  the  throng, 

That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the  tongue. 

Who  follow  next  a  double  danger  bring,  260 

Not  only  hating  David  but  the  King: 

The  Solyraaean  rout,  well  versed  of  old 

In  godly  faction,  and  in  treason  bold, 

Cow'ring  and  quaking  at  a  conqueror's  sword 

But  lofty  to  a  lawful  prince  restored,  265 

Saw  with  disdain  an  Ethnic  plot  begun. 

And  scorned  by  Jebusites  to  be  outdone. 

Hot  Levites  headed  these;  who,  pulled  before 

From  th'  ark,  which  in  the  Judges'  days  they  bore. 

Resumed  their  cant,  and  with  a  zealous  cry  270 

Pursued  their  old  beloved  theocracy. 

Where  Sanhedrin  and  priest  enslaved  the  nation. 

And  justified  their  spoils  by  inspiration — 

For  who  so  fit  for  reign  as  Aaron's  race, 

If  once  dominion  they  could  found  in  grace?  275 

These  led  the  pack;  though  not  of  surest  scent, 
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Yet  deepest  mouthed  against  the  government. 

A  numerous  host  of  dreaming  saints  succeed, 

Of  the  true  old  enthusiastic  breed; 

'Gainst  form  and  order  they  their  power  employ,  280 

Nothing  to  build  and  all  things  to  destroy. 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  such 

Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  too  much: 

These  out  of  mere  instinct,  they  knew  not  why. 

Adored  their  fathers'  God  and  property,  285 

And  by  the  same  blind  benefit  of  Fate 

The  Devil  and  the  Jebusite  did  hate ; 

Bom  to  be  saved,  even  in  their  own  despite, 

Because  they  could  not  help  believing  right. 

Such  were  the  tools;  but  a  whole  Hydra  more         290 
Remains  of  sprouting  heads,  too  long  to  score. 
Some  of  their  chiefs  were  princes  of  the  land: 
In  the  first  rank  of  these  did  Zimri  stand, 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one  but  all  mankind's  epitome;  295 

Stiff  in  opinions,  always  in  the  wrong, 
Was  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long, 
But  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon. 
Then  all  for  women,  painting,  rhyming,  drinking,  300 

Besides  ten  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 
Blest  madman,  who  could  every  hour  employ 
With  something  new  to  wish  or  to  enjoy! 
Railing  and  praising  were  his  usual  themes, 
And  both,  to  show  his  judgment,  in  extremes:  305 

So  over  violent  or  over  civil 
That  every  man  with  him  was  God  or  Devil. 
In  squand'ring  wealth  was  his  peculiar  art : 
Nothing  went  unrewarded  but  desart; 
Beggared  by  fools  whom  still  he  found  too  late,  310 

He  had  his  jest,  and  they  had  his  estate. 
He  laughed  himself  from  court;  then  sought  relief 
By  forming  parties,  but  could  ne'er  be  chief. 
For,  spite  of  him,  the  weight  of  business  fell 
On  Absalom  and  wise  Achitophel;  315 

Thus  wicked  but  in  will,  of  means  bereft, 
He  left  not  faction,  but  of  that  was  left. 

1680T-S1,  1681. 
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FROM 
PART  n 

Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why, 

Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody; 

Spurred  boldly  on,  and  dashed  through  thick  and  thin, 

Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ; 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad,  5 

And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking-work  to  dwell. 

But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell. 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Spiteful  he  is  not,  though  he  wrote  a  satire,  10 

For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill-nature; 

He  need  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  think. 

All  his  occasions  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

If  he  call  "rogue"  and  "rascal"  from  a  garret. 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot:  15 

The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made ; 

To  fetter  'em  in  verse  is  all  his  trade 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent,  20 

And  nothing  suffer  since  he  nothing  meant : 

Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason; 

This  animal 's  below  committing  treason. 

Shall  he  be  hanged  who  never  could  rebel? 

That's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel.  25 

Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some, 
For  here's  a  tun  of  midnight  work  to  come, 
Og  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home. 
Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquored  ev'ry  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link.  30 

With  all  this  bulk  there 's  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  ev'ry  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue : 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter, 
As  all  the  devils  had  spewed  to  make  the  batter. 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blaspheme,  35 

He  curses  God,  but  God  before  cursed  him; 
And  if  man  could  have  reason,  none  has  more, 
That  made  his  paunch  so  rich  and  him  so  poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  Heaven  knew 
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What  't  was  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew ;  40 

To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell 

That  ev'n  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel? 

But  though  Heav'n  made  him  poor,  with  rev'rence 

speaking, 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God's  making: 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick  skull,  45 

With  this  prophetic  blessing,  "Be  thou  dull;" 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  for  thy  bulk,  do  ansrthing  but  write. 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men, 
A  strong  nativity — ^but  for  the  pen;  50 

Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink. 
Still  thou  may'st  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 
I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain, 
For  treason  botched  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane. 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wreck ;  55 

T  is  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck. 
Why  should  thy  metre  good  king  David  blast? 
A  psalm  of  his  will  surely  be  thy  last. 
Dar*st  thou  presume  in  verse  to  meet  thy  foes. 
Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foiled  in  prose?  60 

Doeg,  whom  God  for  mankind's  mirth  has  made, 
O'ertops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade; 
Doeg  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse, 
A  poet  is,  though  he 's  the  poet's  horse. 
A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull,  65 

For  writing  treason  and  for  writing  dull; 
To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil. 
But  to  be  hanged  for  nonsense  is  the  Devil. 
Hadst  thou  the  glories  of  thy  king  exprest. 
Thy  praises  had  been  satire  at  the  best;  70 

But  thou,  in  clumsy  verse,  unlicked,  unpointed. 
Hast  shamefully  defied  the  Lord's  anointed. 
I  will  not  rake  the  dunghill  of  thy  crimes. 
For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads  thy  rhymes? 
But  of  King  David's  foes  be  this  the  doom —  75 

May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom; 
And  for  my  foes,  may  this  their  blessing  be — 
To  talk  like  Doeg  and  to  write  like  thee. 

1682. 
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MAC  FLECKNOE 

OR,  A  SATIRE  ON  THE  TRUE  BLUE  PROTESTANT  POET,  T.   S. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 

And  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 

This  Flecknoe  found,  who,  like  Augustus,  young 

Was  called  to  empire  and  had  governed  long; 

In  prose  and  verse  was  owned,  without  dispute,  5 

Through  all  the  realms  of  Nonsense,  absolute. 

This  aged  prince,  now  flourishing  in  peace, 

And  blest  with  issue  of  a  large  increase. 

Worn  out  with  business,  did  at  length  debate 

To  settle  the  succession  of  the  state;  lO 

And,  pond'ring  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 

To  reign  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit. 

Cried,  "Tis  resolved!  for  nature  pleads  that  he 

Should  only  rule  who  most  resembles  me. 

Shadwell  alone  my  perfect  image  bears,  15 

Mature  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years; 

Shadwell  alone  of  all  my  sons  is  he 

Who  stands  confirmed  in  full  stupidity. 

The  rest  to  some  faint  meaning  make  pretence, 

But  Shadwell  never  deviates  into  sense.  20 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall. 

Strike  through  and  make  a  lucid  interval; 

But  Shadweirs  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 

His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day. 

Besides,  his  goodly  fabric  fills  the  eye,  25 

And  seems  designed  for  thoughtless  majesty; 

Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain, 

And,  spread  in  solemn  state,  supinely  reign. 

He)rwood  and  Shirley  were  but  types  of  thee, 

Thou  last  great  prophet  of  tautology.  30 

Even  I,  a  dunce  of  more  renown  than  they. 

Was  sent  before  but  to  prepare  thy  way, 

And,  coarsely  clad  in  Norwich  drugget,  came 

To  teach  the  nations  in  thy  greater  name. 

My  warbling  lute,  the  lute  I  whilom  strung  35 

When  to  King  John  of  Portugal  I  sung. 

Was  but  the  prelude  to  that  glorious  day 

When  thou  on  silver  Thames  didst  cut  thy  way. 
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With  well-timed  oars,  before  the  royal  barge, 

Swelled  with  the  pride  of  thy  celestial  charge,  40 

And  big  with  hymn,  commander  of  an  host ; 

The  like  was  ne'er  in  Epsom  blankets  tost 

Methinks  I  see  the  new  Arion  sail. 

The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail: 

At  thy  well-sharpened  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore  45 

The  treble  squeaks  for  fear,  the  basses  roar;  .... 

About  thy  boat  the  little  fishes  throng. 

As  at  the  morning  toast  that  floats  along.  50 

Sometimes,  as  prince  of  thy  harmonious  band. 

Thou  wield'st  thy  papers  in  thy  threshing  hand; 

St.  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 

Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  own  'Psyche's'  rhyme, 

Though  they  in  number  as  in  sense  excel;  55 

So  just,  so  like  tautology,  they  fell 

That,  pale  with  envy,  Singleton  forswore 

The  lute  and  sword  which  he  in  triumph  bore, 

And  vowed  he  ne'er  would  act  Villerius  more." 

Here  stopped  the  good  old  sire,  and  wept  for  joy,  60 

In  silent  raptures  of  the  hopeful  boy. 

All  arguments,  but  most  his  plays,  persuade 

That  for  anointed  dulness  he  Was  made. 

Qose  to  the  walls  which  fair  Augusta  bind 
(The  fair  Augusta  much  to  fears  inclined),  65 

An  ancient  fabric,  raised  t'  inform  the  sight, 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight; 
A  watch-tower  once,  but  now,  so  Fate  ordains. 

Of  all  the  pile  an  empty  name  remains 

Near  these  a  Nursery  erects  its  head, 

Where  queens  are  formed  and  future  heroes  bred,  75 

Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry,  .... 

And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 

Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear;  80 

But  gentle  Simkin  just  reception  finds 

Amidst  this  monument  of  vanished  minds; 

Pure  clinches  the  suburbian  Muse  affords. 

And  Panton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

Here  Flecknoe,  as  a  place  to  fame  well  known,  85 

Ambitiously  designed  his  Shadwell's  throne. 
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For  ancient  Decker  prophesied  long  since 
That  in  this  pile  should  reign  a  mighty  prince. 
Bom  for  a  scourge  of  wit  and  flail  of  sense, 
Ta  whom  true  dulness  should  some  "Psyches"  owe, 
But  worlds  of  ''Misers"  from  his  pen  should  flow; 

"  Humourists"  and  Hypocrites  it  should  produce, 
Whole  Raymond  families  and  tribes  of  Bruce. 

Now  empress  Fame  had  published  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  town. 
Roused  by  report  of  fame,  the  nations  meet 
From  near  Bunhill  and  distant  Watling  Street. 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th'  imperial  way, 
But  scattered  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay; 
From  dusty  shops  neglected  authors  come;  ....  i 

Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby  there  lay, 
But  loads  of  Shadwell  almost  choked  the  way. 
Bilked  stationers  for  yeomen  stood  prepared. 
And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard.  i 

The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appeared, 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  reared. 
At  his  right  hand  our  young  Ascanius  sate, 
Rome's  other  hope  and  pillar  of  the  state; 
His  brows  thick  fog^  instead  of  glories  grace,  i 

And  lambent  dulness  played  around  his  face. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come, 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome, 
So  Shadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  vow  be  vain. 
That  he  till  death  true  dulness  would  maintain,  i 

And  in  his  father's  right  and  realm's  defence 
Ne'er  to  have  peace  with  wit  nor  truce  with  sense. 
The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made, 
As  king  by  office  and  as  priest  by  trade. 
In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball,  i 

He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale; 

"Love's  Kingdom"  to  his  right  he  did  convey, 
At  once  his  sceptre  and  his  rule  of  sway. 
Whose  righteous  lore  the  prince  had  practised  young, 
And  from  whose  loins  recorded  "Psyche"  sprung;  i 

His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
That,  nodding,  seemed  to  consecrate  his  head. 
Just  at  that  point  of  time,  if  fame  not  lie, 
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On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly: 

So  Romulus,  't  is  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook,  130 

Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 

Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 

And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 

The  sire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head. 

And  from  his  brows  damps  of  oblivion  shed  135 

Full  on  the  filial  dulness :  long  he  stood, 

Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god; 

At  length  burst  out  in  this  prophetic  mood: 

Heavens  bless  my  son!  from  Ireland  let  him  reign. 

To  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main;  140 

Of  his  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 

And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne; 

Beyond  'Love's  Kingdom'  let  him  stretch  his  pen !" 

He  paused,  and  all  the  people  cried,  "Amen!" 

Then  thus  continued  he:     "My  son,  advance  145 

Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 

Success  let  others  teach;  learn  thou  from  me 

Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 

Let  'Virtuosos'  in  five  years  be  writ, 

Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit;  150 

Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage. 

Make  Dorimant  betray  and  Loveit  rage; 

Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit. 

And  in  their  folly  show  the  writer's  wit: 

Yet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence,  155 

And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 

Let  'em  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 

Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid, 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own.  160 

Nay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  the  same, 

All  full  of  thee,  and  differing  but  in  name. 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose. 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 

And  when  false  flowers  of  rhetoric  thou  wouldst  cull,    165 

Trust  nature:  do  not  labour  to  be  dull. 

But  write  thy  best,  and  top;  and  in  each  line 

Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine. 

Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill. 
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And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill.  170 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame 
By  arrogating  Jonson's  hostile  name; 
Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise, 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part :  175 

What  share  have  we  in  nature  or  in  art? 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand? 
Where  made  he  love  in  Prince  Nicander's  vein, 
Or  swept  the  dust  in  Psyche's  humble  strain?  ....       180 
When  did  his  Muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin. 
As  thou  whole  Eth'ridge  dost  transfuse  to  thine? — 
But  so  transfused  as  oil  on  waters  flow :  185 

His  alwa3rs  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below. 
This  is  thy  province,  this  thy  wondrous  way, 
New  humours  to  invent  for  each  new  play; 
This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 
By  which  one  way  to  dulness  'tis  inclined,  190 

Which  makes  thy  writing^s  lean  on  one  side  still. 
And,  in  all  changes,  that  way  bends  thy  will. 
Nor  let  thy  moimtain  belly  make  pretence 
Of  likeness;  thine 's  a  tympany  of  sense. 
A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ,  195 

But  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit 
Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep: 
Thy  tragic  Muse  gives  smiles;  thy  comic,  sleep. 
With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write. 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite;  200 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  venom  lies, 
It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen  and  dies. 
Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 
In  keen  iambics,  but  mild  anagram. 

Leave  writing  plays,  and  choose  for  thy  command  ao5 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  Land: 
There  thou  mayst  wings  display,  and  altars  raise. 
And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways; 
Or  if  thou  wouldst  thy  diff'rent  talents  suit. 
Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sign  them  to  thy  lute."  210 

He  said;  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heard; 
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For  Bruce  and  Longville  had  a  trap  prepared. 

And  down  they  sent  the  yet  declaiming  bard. 

Sinking,  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind. 

Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind:  215 

The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part. 

With  double  portion  of  his  father's  art 

1682,  1682. 
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RELIGIO  LAICI 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars 

To  lonely,  weary,  wand'ring  travellers. 

Is  Reason  to  the  soul;  and  as  on  high 

Those  rolling  fires  discover  but  the  sky. 

Not  light  us  here,  so  Reason's  glinunering  ray  5 

Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 

But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day. 

And  as  those  nightly  tapers  disappear 

When  day's  bright  lord  ascends  our  hemisphere, 

So  pale  grows  Reason  at  Religion's  sight,  10 

So  dies,  and  so  dissolves  in  supernatural  light. 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have  been  led, 

From  cause  to  cause,  to  Nature's  secret  head, 

And  found  that  one  First  Principle  must  be; 

But  what  or  who  that  Universal  He —  15 

Whether  some  soul  encompassing  this  ball. 

Unmade,  unmoved,  yet  making,  moving  all; 

Or  various  atoms'  interfering  dance 

Leapt  into  form,  the  noble  work  of  chance; 

Or  this  great  All  was  from  eternity, —  20 

Not  ev'n  the  Stagyrite  himself  could  see, 

And  Epicurus  guessed  as  well  as  he. 

As  blindly  groped  they  for  a  future  state. 

As  rashly  judged  of  Providence  and  Fate. 

But  least  of  all  could  their  endeavours  find  25 

What  most  concerned  the  good  of  human  kind; 

For  happiness  was  never  to  be  found. 

But  vanished  from  'em  like  enchanted  ground. 

One  thought  Content  the  good  to  be  enjoyed; 

This  every  little  accident  destroyed:  30 
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The  wiser  madmen  did  for  Virtue  toil, 

A  thorny  or  at  best  a  barren  soil: 

In  Pleasure  some  their  glutton  souls  would  steep, 

But  found  their  line  too  short,  the  well  too  deep, 

And  leaky  vessels  which  no  bliss  could  keep.  35 

Thus  anxious  thoughts  in  endless  circles  roll. 

Without  a  center  where  to  fix  the  soul. 

In  this  wild  maze  their  vain  endeavours  end: 

How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend. 

Or  finite  Reason  reach  Infinity?  40 

For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more  than  He. 

"Oh,  but,"  says  one,  "Tradition  set  aside. 
Where  can  we  hope  for  an  unerring  guide? 
For  since  th'  original  Scripture  has  been  lost. 
All  copies  disagreeing,  maimed  the  most,  45 

Or  Christian  faith  can  have  no  certain  ground. 
Or  truth  in  Church  tradition  must  be  found." 
Such  an  omniscient  Church  we  wish  indeed; 
'Twere  worth  both  Testaments,  and  cast  in  the  Creed. 
But  if  this  mother  be  a  guide  so  sure  50 

As  can  all  doubts  resolve,  all  truth  secure. 
Then  her  infallibility,  as  well. 
Where  copies  are  corrupt  or  lame  can  tell, 
Restore  lost  canon  with  as  little  pains 
As  truly  explicate  what  still  remains ;  55 

Which  yet  no  Council  dare  pretend  to  do. 
Unless,  like  Esdras,  they  could  write  it  new. 
Strange  confidence,  still  to  interpret  true. 
Yet  not  be  sure  that  all  they  have  explained 
Is  in  the  blest  original  contained.  60 

In  times  o'ergrown  with  rust  and  ignorance, 
A  gainful  trade  their  clergy  did  advance. 
When  want  of  learning  kept  the  laymen  low. 
And  none  but  priests  were  authorized  to  know. 
When  what  small  knowledge  was  in  them  did  dwell,       65 
And  he  a  god  who  could  but  read  or  spell, 
Then  Mother  Church  did  mightily  prevail ; 
She  parcelled  out  the  Bible  by  retail, 
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But  still  expounded  what  she  sold  or  gave, 

To  keep  it  in  her  power  to  damn  and  save.  70 

Scripture  was  scarce,  and,  as  the  market  went. 

Poor  laymen  took  salvation  on  content. 

As  needy  men  take  money,  good  or  bad; 

God's  word  they  had  not,  but  the  priest's  they  had. 

Yet  whate'er  false  conveyances  they  made,  75 

The  lawyer  still  was  certain  to  be  paid. 

In  those  dark  times  they  learned  their  knack  so  well 

That  by  long  use  they  grew  infallible. 

At  last  a  knowing  age  began  t'  inquire 

If  they  the  Book  or  that  did  them  inspire;  80 

And,  making  narrower  search,  they  found,  though  late. 

That  what  they  thought  the  priest's  was  their  estate. 

Taught  by  the  will  produced,  the  written  word. 

How  long  they  had  been  cheated  on  record. 

Then  every  man,  who  saw  the  title  fair,  85 

Claimed  a  child's  part  and  put  in  for  a  share. 

Consulted  soberly  his  private  good, 

And  saved  himself  as  cheap  as  e'er  he  could. 

'Tis  true,  my  friend  (and  far  be  flattery  hence), 
This  good  had  full  as  bad  a  consequence :  90 

The  Book  thus  put  in  every  vulgar  hand, 
Which  each  presumed  he  best  could  understand, 
The  common  rule  was  made  the  common  prey, 
And  at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble  lay. 

The  tender  page  with  horny  fists  was  galled,     *  95 

And  he  was  gifted  most  that  loudest  bawled; 
The  Spirit  gave  the  doctoral  degree. 
And  every  member  of  a  company 
Was  of  his  trade  and  of  the  Bible  free. 
Plain  truths  enough  for  needful  use  they  found,  100 

But  men  would  still  be  itching  to  expound ; 
Each  was  ambitious  of  th'  obscurest  place, 
No  measure  ta'en  from  knowledge,  all  from  grace. 
Study  and  pains  were  now  no  more  their  care; 
Texts  were  explained  by  fasting  and  by  prayer.  105 

This  was  the  fruit  the  private  spirit  brought, 
Occasioned  by  great  zeal  and  little  thought. 
While  crowds  unlearned,  with  rude  devotion  warm. 
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About  the  sacred  viands  buzz  and  swarm. 

The  fly-blown  text  creates  a  crawling  brood,  no 

And  turns  to  maggots  what  was  meant  for  food. 

A  thousand  daily  sects  rise  up  and  die; 

A  thousand  more  the  perished  race  supply. 

So  all  we  make  of  Heaven's  discovered  will 

Is  not  to  have  it  or  to  use  it  ill  115 

The  danger's  much  the  same,  on  several  shelves 

If  others  wreck  us  or  we  wreck  ourselves. 

What  then  remains,  but,  waiving  each  extreme. 
The  tides  of  ignorance  and  pride  to  stem? 
Neither  so  rich  a  treasure  to  forego,  120 

Nor  proudly  seek  beyond  our  pow'r  to  know? 
Faith  is  not  built  on  disquisitions  vain; 
The  things  we  must  believe  are  few  and  plain. 
But  since  men  will  believe  more  than  they  need. 
And  every  man  will  make  himself  a  creed,  125 

In  doubtful  questions  'tis  the  safest  way 
To  learn  what  unsuspected  ancients  say; 
For  'tis  not  likely  we  should  higher  soar, 
In  search  of  heav'n,  than  all  the  Church  before. 
Nor  can  we  be  deceived  unless  we  see  130 

The  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  disagree. 
If  after  all  they  stand  suspected  still 
(For  no  man's  faith  depends  upon  his  will), 
Tis  some  relief  that  points  not  clearly  known 
Without  much  hazard  may  be  let  alone;  135 

And,  after  hearing  what  our  Church  can  say. 
If  still  our  reason  runs  another  way. 
That  private  reason  'tis  more  just  to  curb 
Than  by  disputes  the  public  peace  disturb, 
For  points  obscure  are  of  small  use  to  learn,  140 

But  common  quiet  is  mankind's  concern. 

Thus  have  I  made  my  own  opinions  clear, 
Yet  neither  praise  expect,  nor  censure  fear. 
And  this  unpolished,  rugged  verse  I  chose. 
As  fittest  for  discourse  and  nearest  prose;  145 

For  while  from  sacred  truth  I  do  not  swerve, 
Tom  Stemhold's  or  Tom  Shadwell's  rhymes  will  serve. 

1682.  1682. 
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TO  THX  PIOUS  MEMORY  OF  THE  ACOOMPUSHED  YOUNG  LADY 

MRS.  ANNE  KILLIGREW 

BXCEIXENT   IN   THE   TWO   SISTER   ARTS   OF   POESY   AND    PAINTING 

AN   ODE 
I 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies. 

Made  in  the  last  promotion  of  the  blest, 
Whose  palms,  new  plucked  from  Paradise, 
In  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Rich  with  immortal  green  above  the  rest;  5 

Whether,  adopted  to  some  neighbouring  star. 

Thou  roll'st  above  us  in  thy  wand'ring  race, 
Or,  in  procession  fixed  and  regular. 

Moved  with  the  heaven's  majestic  pace, 

Or,  called  to  more  superior  bliss,  10 

Thou  tread'st,  with  seraphims,  the  vast  abyss; 
Whatever  happy  region  is  thy  place. 
Cease  thy  celestial  song  a  little  space: 
Thou  wilt  have  time  enough  for  hymns  divine. 

Since  heav'n's  eternal  year  is  thine.  15 

Hear,  then,  a  mortal  Muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 

In  no  ignoble  verse. 
But  such  as  thy  own  voice  did  practise  here. 
When  thy  first-fruits  of  poesy  were  giv'n. 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there,  20 

While  yet  a  young  probationer 
And  candidate  of  heav'n. 

n 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good :  25 

Thy  father  was  transfused  into  thy  blood ; 
So  wert  thou  bom  into  a  ttmeful  strain. 
An  early,  rich,  and  inexhausted  vein. 

But  if  thy  pre-existing  soul 

Was  formed  at  first,  with  myriads  more,  30 

It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll. 

Who  Greek  or  Latin  laurels  wore. 
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And  was  that  Sappho  last  which  once  it  was  before. 

If  so,  then  cease  thy  flight,  O  heaven-bom  mind ! 

Thou  hast  no  dross  to  purge  from  thy  rich  ore,  35 

Nor  can  thy  soul  a  fairer  mansion  find 

Than  was  the  beauteous  frame  she  left  behind : 
Return,  to  fill  or  mend  the  choir  of  thy  celestial  kind  I 

in 
May  we  presume  to  say  that  at  thy  birth 
New  joy  was  sprung  in  heav'n  as  well  as  here  on  earth?  40 
For  sure  the  milder  planets  did  combine 
On  thy  auspicious  horoscope  to  shine. 
And  ev'n  the  most  malicious  were  in  trine. 
Thy  brother-angels  at  thy  birth 

Strung  each  his  lyre,  and  tuned  it  high,  45 

That  all  the  people  of  the  sky 
Might  know  a  poetess  was  bom  on  earth; 
And  then,  if  ever,  mortal  ears 
Had  heard  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
And  if  no  clustVing  swarm  of  bees  50 

On  thy  sweet  mouth  distilled  their  golden  dew, 
'Twas  that  such  vulgar  miracles 
Heav'n  had  not  leisure  to  renew; 
For  all  the  blest  fraternity  of  love 
Solemnized  there  thy  birth,  and  kept  thy  holiday  above.    55 

IV 

O  gracious  God  1  how  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heav*nly  gift  of  poesy! 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  Muse, 
Debased  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordained  above  60 

For  tongues  of  angels  and  for  hymns  of  love ! 
Oh,  wretched  we  I  why  were  we  hurried  down 

This  lubric  and  adultVate  age 
(Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own), 

T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage  ?         65 
What  can  we  say  t*  excuse  our  second  fall? 
Let  this  thy  vestal,  Heaven,  atone  for  all : 
Her  Arethusian  stream   remains  unsoiled, 
Unmixed  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefiled; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  child.         70 
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Art  she  had  none,  yet  wanted  none, 

For  Nature  did  that  want  supply; 
So  rich  in  treasures  of  her  own 

She  might  our  boasted  stores  defy: 
Such  noble  vigour  did  her  verse  adorn  75 

That  it  seemed  borrowed  where  't  was  only  born. 
Her  morals  too  were  in  her  bosom  bred, 
By  great  examples  daily  fed, 
What  in  the  best  of  books,  her  father's  life,  she  read. 
And  to  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear ;  80 

Each  test  and  ev'ry  light  her  Muse  will  bear, 
Though  Epictetus  with  his  lamp  were  there. 
Ev'n  love  (for  love  sometimes  her  Muse  exprest) 
Was  but  a  lambent  flame  which  played  about  her  breast. 

Light  as  the  vapours  of  a  morning  dream ;  85 

So  cold  herself,  whilst  she  such  warmth  exprest, 
Twas  Cupid  bathing  in  Diana's  stream. 

VI 

Bom  to  the  spacious  empire  of  the  Nine, 

One  would  have  thought  she  should  have  been 
content 

To  manage  well  that  mighty  government ;  90 

But  what  can  young  ambitious  souls  confine? 

To  the  next  realm  she  stretched  her  sway, 

For  Painture  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province  and  alluring  prey : 
A  Chamber  of  Dependences  was  framed  95 

(As  conquerors  will  never  want  pretence, 

When  armed  to  justify  th'  offence), 
And  the  whole  fief  in  right  of  Poetry  she  claimed. 
The  country  open  lay  without  defence, 
For  poets  frequent  inroads  there  had  made,  100 

And  perfectly  could  represent 
The  shape,  the  face,  with  ev'ry  lineament. 
And  all  the  large  demains  which  the  dumb  Sister  swayed ; 

All  bowed  beneath  her  government, 
Received  in  triumph  wheresoever  she  went.  105 

Her  pencil  drew  whatever  her  soul  designed. 
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And  oft  the  happy  draught  surpassed  the  image  in  her 
mind: 

The  sylvan  scenes  of  herds  and  flocks, 

And  fruitful  plains  and  barren  rocks ; 

Of  shallow  brooks  that  flowed  so  clear  no 

The  bottom  did  the  top  appear; 

Of  deeper  too  and  ampler  floods, 

Which,  as  in  mirrors,  showed  the  woods ; 

Of  lofty  trees,  with  sacred  shades 

And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades,  115 

Where  nymphs  of  brightest  form  appear. 

And  shaggy  satyrs  standing  near. 

Which  them  at  once  admire  and  fear; 
The  ruins  too  of  some  majestic  piece, 
Boasting  the  pow'r  of  ancient  Rome  or  Greece,        lao 
Whose  statues,  friezes,  columns,  broken  lie,' 
And,  though  defaced,  the  wonder  of  the  eye. 
What  Nature,  art,  bold  fiction,  e'er  durst  frame. 
Her  forming  hand  gave  feature  to  the  name : 
So  strange  a  concourse  ne'er  was  seen  before,  125 

But  when  the  peopled  ark  the  whole  creation  bore. 

vn 

The  scene  then  changed:  with  bold  erected  look 
Our  martial  King  the  sight  with  reverence  strook, 
For,  not  content  t*  express  his  outward  part, 
Her  hand  called  out  the  image  of  his  heart;  130 

His  warlike  mind,  his  soul  devoid  of  fear. 
His  high-designing  thoughts,  were  figured  there, 
As  when,  by  magic,  ghosts  are  made  appear. 
Our  phcenix  Queen  was  portrayed,  too,  so  bright 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right:  135 

Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  grace, 
Were  all  observed,  as  well  as  heavenly  face; 
With  such  a  peerless  majesty  she  stands 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown  from  sacred  hands ; 
Before,  a  train  of  heroines  was  seen —  140 

In  beauty  foremost,  as  in  rank,  the  queen. 
Thus  nothing  to  her  genius  was  denied, 
But,  like  a  ball  of  fire,  the  farther  thrown 
Still  with  a  greater  blaze  she  shone. 
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And  her  bright  soul  broke  out  on  ev'ry  side.  145 

What  next  she  had  designed.  Heaven  only  knows ; 
To  such  immod'rate  growth  her  conquest  rose 
That  Fate  alone  its  progress  could  oppose. 

vin 

Now  all  those  charms,  that  blooming  grace. 

The  well-proportioned  shape,  and  beauteous  face,      150 

Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes ; 

In  earth  the  much-lamented  virgin  lies. 

Not  wit  nor  piety  could  Fate  prevent; 

Nor  was  the  cruel  Destiny  content 

To  finish  all  the  murder  at  a  blow,  155 

To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too, 

But,  like  a  hardened  felon,  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mischievously  slow. 
And  plundered  first,  and  then  destroyed. 

Oh,  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine,  160 

To  rob  the  relic  and  deface  the  shrine! 
But  thus  Orinda  died : 

Heaven,  by  the  same  disease,  did  both  translate ; 
As  equal  were  their  souls,  so  equal  was  their  fate. 

IX 

Meantime  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas  165 

His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  displays, 
And  vows  for  his  return  with  vain  devotion  pays. 

Ah,  generous  youth,  that  wish  forbear; 

The  winds  too  soon  will  waft  thee  here! 

Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come;  170 

Alas !  thou  know'st  not  thou  art  wrecked  at  home. 
No  more  shalt  thou  behold  thy  sister's  face ; 
Thou  hast  already  had  her  last  embrace. 
But  look  aloft;  and  if  thou  ken'st  from  far, 
Among  the  Pleiads,  a  new -kindled  star,  175 

If  any  sparkles  than  the  rest  more  bright, 
'T  is  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light. 

X 

When  in  mid-air  the  golden  trump  shall  sound, 

To  raise  the  nations  under  ground ; 
When  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosophat  180 
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The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  Fate, 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep 
For  those  who  wake  and  those  who  sleep ; 
When  rattling  bones  together  fly 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  sky; 
When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread, 
Those  clothed  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead; 
The  sacred  poets  first  shall  hear  the  sound. 

And  foremost  from  the  tomb  shall  bound, 
For  they  are  covered  with  the  lightest  ground, 
And  straight,  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  wing. 
Like  mounting  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 
There  thou,  sweet  saint,  before  the  quire  shalt  go. 
As  harbinger  of  heaven,  the  way  to  show, 
The  way  which  thou  so  well  hast  learned  below. 

1683  or  1686.  1686. 

THE  HIND  AND  THE  PANTHER 

FROM 
PART    I 

A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns  and  in  the  forest  ranged. 
Without  unspotted,  innocent  within, 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin: 
Yet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and  hounds 
And  Scythian  shafts;  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aimed  at  her  heart;  was  often  forced  to  fly. 
And  doomed  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  diej^ 
Not  so  her  young,  for  their  unequal  line    ^ 
Was  hero's  make,  half  human,  half  divine : 
Their  earthly  mould  obnoxious  was  to  fate, 
Th'  immortal  part  assumed  immortal  state. 
Of  these  a  slaughtered  army  lay  in  blood. 
Extended  o'er  the  Caledonian  wood, 
Their  native  walk;  whose  vocal  blood  arose, 
And  cried  for  pardon  on  their  perjured  foes. 
Their  fate  was  fruitful;  and  the  sanguine  seed, 
Endued  with  souls,  increased  the  sacred  breed. 
So  captive  Israel  multiplied  in  chains, 
A  numerous  exile,  and  enjoyed  her  pains. 
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With  grief  and  gladness  mixed,  their  mother  viewed 
Her  martyred  offspring  and  their  race  renewed; 
Their  corpse  to  perish,  hut  their  kind  to  last, 
So  much  the  deathless  plant  the  dying  fruit  surpassed. 

Panting  and  pensive  now  she  ranged  alone,  25 

And  wandered  in  the  kingdoms  once  her  own. 
The  common  hunt,  though  from  their  rage  restrained 
By  sovereign  pow'r,  her  company  disdained, 
Grinned  as  they  passed,  and  with  a  glaring  eye 
Gave  gloomy  signs  of  secret  enmity.  30 

T  is  true  she  bounded  by,  and  tripped  so  light 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight; 
For  Truth  has  such  a  face,  and  such  a  mien 
As  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  bloody  Bear,  an  independent  beast,  35 

Unlicked  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  expressed. 
Among  the  timorous  kind  the  quaking  Hare 
Professed  neutrality,  but  would  not  swear. 
Next  her  the  buffoon  Ape,  as  atheists  use, 
Mimicked  all  sects,  and  had  his  own  to  choose;  40 

Still  when  the  Lion  looked,  his  knees  he  bent. 
And  paid  at  church  a  courtier's  compliment. 
The  bristled  baptist  Boar,  impure  as  he, 
But  whit'ned  with  the  foam  of  sanctity, 
With  fat  pollutions  filled  the  sacred  place,  45 

And  mountains  levelled  in  his  furious  race; 
So  first  rebellion  founded  was  in  grace. 
But  since  the  mighty  ravage  which  he  made 
In  German  forests  had  his  guilt  betrayed, 
With  broken  tusks  and  with  a  borrowed  name  50 

He  shunned  the  vengeance  and  concealed  the  shame, 
So  lurked  in  sects  unseen.    With  greater  guile 
False  Reynard  fed  on  consecrated  spoil: 
The  graceless  beast  by  Athanasius  first 
Was  chased  from  Nice,  then  by  Socinus  nursed ;  55 

His  impious  race  their  blasphemy  renewed. 
And  Nature's  King  through  Nature's  optics  viewed ; 
Reversed  they  viewed  Him  lessened  to  their  eye. 
Nor  in  an  infant  could  a  God  descry. 
New  swarming  sects  to  this  obliquely  tend;  60 

Hence  they  began,  and  here  they  all  will  end. 
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What  weight  of  ancient  witness  can  prevail. 
If  private  reason  hold  the  public  scale? 
But,  gracious  God,  how  well  dost  Thou  provide 
For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  I  65 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  th'  abyss  of  Ught, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight 

0  teach  me  to  believe  Thee  thus  concealed, 
And  search  no  farther  than  Thyself  revealed ; 

But  her  alone  for  my  director  take  70 

Whom  Thou  hast  promised  never  to  forsake! 

My  thoughtless  youth  was  winged  with  vain  desires ; 

My  manhood,  long  misled  by  wand'ring  fires. 

Followed  false  lights;  and  when  their  glimpse  was  gone. 

My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own.  75 

Such  was  I,  such  by  nature  still  I  am; 

Be  Thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  shame. 

Good  life  be  now  my  task:  my  doubts  are  done; 

What  more  could  fright  my  faith  than  Three  in  One  ? 

Can  I  believe  Eternal  God  could  lie  80 

Disguised  in  mortal  mould  and  infancy. 

That  the  great  Maker  of  the  world  could  die, 

And  after  that  trust  my  imperfect  sense 

Which  calls  in  question  His  omnipotence? 

Can  I  my  reason  to  my  faith  compel,  85 

And  shall  my  sight  and  touch  and  taste  rebel? 

Superior  faculties  are  set  aside; 

Shall  their  subservient  organs  be  my  guide  ? 

Then  let  the  moon  usurp  the  rule  of  day. 

And  winking  tapers  show  the  sun  his  way;  90 

For  what  my  senses  can  themselves  perceive 

1  need  no  revelation  to  believe. 

Can  they  who  say  the  Host  should  be  descried 

By  sense,  define  a  body  glorified. 

Impassable,  and  penetrating  parts?  95 

Let  them  declare  by  what  mysterious  arts 

He  shot  that  body  through  th*  opposing  might 

Of  bolts  and  bars  impervious  to  the  light. 

And  stood  before  His  train  confessed  in  open  sight ; 

For  since  thus  wondrously  He  passed,  *t  is  plain  100 

One  single  place  two  bodies  did  contain, 

And  sure  the  same  Omnipotence  as  well 
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Can  make  one  body  in  more  places  dwell. 

Let  Reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly, 

But  how  can  finite  grasp  Infinity?  105 

Too  boastful  Britain,  please  thyself  no  more 
That  beasts  of  prey  are  banished  from  thy  shore ; 
The  Bear,  the  Boar,  and  every  salvage  name. 
Wild  in  effect,  though  in  appearance  tame, 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  blissful  bowV,         no 
And,  muzzled  though  they  seem,  the  mutes  devour. 
More  haughty  than  the  rest,  the  wolfish  race 
Appear  with  belly  gaunt  and  famished  face; 
Never  was  so  deformed  a  beast  of  grace. 
His  ragged  tail  betwixt  his  legs  he  wears,  115 

Qose  clapped  for  shame;  but  his  rough  crest  he  rears. 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears. 
His  wild  disordered  walk,  his  haggard  eyes, 
Did  all  the  bestial  citizens  surprise : 
Though  feared  and  hated,  yet  he  ruled  awhile,  120 

As  captain  or  companion  of  the  spoil. 

The  Panther,  sure  the  noblest  next  the  Hind, 
And  fairest  creature  of  the  spotted  kind. 
Oh,  could  her  in-born  stains  be  washed  away, 
She  were  too  good  to  be  beast  of  prey !  125 

How  can  I  praise  or  blame  and  not  offend. 
Or  how  divide  the  frailty  from  the  friend? 
Her  faults  and  virtues  lie  so  mixed  that  she 
Nor  wholly  stands  condemned  nor  wholly  free. 
Then,  like  her  injured  Lion,  let  me  speak ;  130 

He  cannot  bend  her,  and  he  would  not  break. 
Unkind  already,  and  estranged  in  part. 
The  Wolf  begins  to  share  her  wand'ring  heart; 
Though  unpolluted  yet  with  actual  ill. 
She  half  commits  who  sins  but  in  her  will.  135 

If,  as  our  dreaming  Platonists  report, 
There  could  be  spirits  of  a  middle  sort, 
Too  black  for  heav'n  and  yet  too  white  for  hell. 
Who  just  dropped  half-way  down,  nor  lower  fell, 
So  poised,  so  gently  she  descends  from  high,  140 

It  seems  a  soft  dismission  from  the  sky. 
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Her  house  not  ancient,  whatsoe'er  pretence 

Her  clergy  heralds  make  in  her  defence; 

A  second  century  not  half-way  run, 

Since  the  new  honours  of  her  blood  begun.  145 

1686.  1687. 

FROM 
PART    II 

"Before  the  Word  was  written,"  said  the  Hind, 
"Our  Saviour  preached  His  faith  to  human  kind ; 

From  His  Apostles  the  first  age  received 

Eternal  truth,  and  what  they  taught  believed. 

Thus  by  tradition  faith  was  planted  first;  5 

Succeeding  flocks  succeeding  pastors  nursed. 

This  was  the  way  our  wise  Redeemer  chose, 

Who  sure  could  all  things  for  the  best  dispose, 

To  fence  His  fold  from  their  encroaching  foes. 

He  could  have  writ  Himself,  but  well  foresaw  10 

Th*  event  would  be  like  that  of  Moses*  law; 

Some  difference  would  arise,  some  doubts  remain. 

Like  those  which  yet  the  jarring  Jews  maintain. 

No  written  laws  can  be  so  plain,  so  pure, 

But  wit  may  gloss  and  malice  may  obscure —  15 

Not  those  indited  by  His  first  command; 

A  prophet  graved  the  text,  an  angel  held  his  hand. 

Thus  faith  was  ere  the  written  Word  appeared. 

And  men  believed,  not  what  they  read,  but  heard. 

But  since  th'  Apostles  could  not  be  confined  20 

To  these  or  those,  but  severally  designed 

Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to  blow. 

To  spread  their  faith  they  spread  their  labours  too. 

Yet  still  their  absent  fiock  their  pains  did  share ; 

They  hearkened  still,  for  love  produces  care.  25 

And  as  mistakes  arose  or  discords  fell, 

Or  bold  seducers  taught  'em  to  rebel. 

As  charity  grew  cold  or  faction  hot. 

Or  long  neglect  their  lessons  had  forgot, 

For  all  their  wants  they  wisely  did  provide,  30 

And  preaching  by  epistles  was  supplied: 

So  great  physicians  cannot  all  attend. 
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But  some  they  visit  and  to  some  they  send. 

Yet  all  those  letters  were  not  writ  to  all; 

Nor  first  intended  but  occasional,  35 

Their  absent  sermons;  nor,  if  they  contain 

All  needful  doctrines,  are  those  doctrines  plain: 

Qeamess  by  frequent  preaching  must  be  wrought ; 

They  writ  but  seldom,  but  they  daily  taught ; 

And  what  one  saint  has  said  of  holy  Paul,  40 

*He  darkly  writ,*  is  true  applied  to  all. 

For  this  obscurity  could  Heav'n  provide 

More  prudently  than  by  a  living  guide. 

As  doubts  arose  the  difference  to  decide? 

A  guide  was  therefore  needful,  therefore  made;  45 

And,  if  appointed,  sure  to  be  obeyed. 

Thus,  with  due  rev'rence  to  th'  Apostles'  writ. 

By  which  my  sons  are  taught,  to  which  submit, 

I  think  those  truths  their  sacred  works  contain 

The  Church  alone  can  certainly  explain,  50 

That  following  ages,  leaning  on  the  past. 

May  rest  upon  the  primitive  at  last. 

Nor  would  I  thence  the  Word  no  rule  infer, 

But  none  without  the .  Church-interpreter ; 

Because,  as  I  have  urged  before,  *t  is  mute,  55 

And  is  itself  the  subject  of  dispute. 

But  what  th*  Apostles  their  successors  taught, 

They  to  the  next,  from  them  to  us  is  brought — 

Th'  undoubted  sense  which  is  in  Scripture  sought. 

From  hence  the  Church  is  armed,  when  errors  rise,       60 

To  stop  their  entrance  and  prevent  surprise ; 

And,  safe  entrenched  within,  her  foes  without  defies. 

By  these,  all  fest'ring  sores  her  Councils  heal, 

Which  time  or  has  disclosed  or  shall  reveal ; 

For  discord  cannot  end  without  a  last  appeal.  65 

Nor  can  a  Council  national  decide 

But  with  subordination  to  her  guide 

(I  wish  the  cause  were  on  that  issue  tried)  ; 

Much  less  the  Scripture: — for  suppose  debate 

Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate,  70 

Bequeathed  by  some  legator's  last  intent 

(Such  is  our  dying  Saviour's  Testament) ; 

The  will  is  proved,  is  opened,  and  is  read; 
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The  doubtful  heirs  their  diflPVing  titles  plead; 

All  vouch  the  words  their  interest  to  maintain,  75 

And  each  pretends  by  those  his  cause  is  plain: 

Shall  then  the  testament  award  the  right? 

No,  that's  the  Hungary  for  which  they  fight, 

The  field  of  battle,  subject  of  debate, 

The  thing  contended  for,  the  fair  estate.  80 

The  sense  is  intricate;  'tis  only  clear 

What  vowels  and  what  consonants  are  there; 

Therefore  't  is  plain  its  meaning  must  be  tried 

Before  some  judge  appointed  to  decide." 

''Suppose,"  the  fair  apostate  said,  "I  grant  85 

The  faithful  flock  some  living  guide  should  want, 
Your  arguments  an  endless  chase  pursue : 
Produce  this  vaunted  leader  to  our  view. 
This  mighty  Moses  of  the  chosen  crew." 

The  dame,  who  saw  her  fainting  foe  retired,  90 

With  force  renewed,  to  victory  aspired; 
And,  looking  upward  to  her  kindred  sky. 
As  once  our  Saviour  owned  His  Deity, 
Pronounced  His  words — "She  whom  ye  seek  am  I.' 

1686,  1687. 


»» 


NO,  NO,  POOR  SUFFRING  HEART 

No,  no,  poor  suffering  heart,  no  change  endeavour; 

Choose  to  sustain  the  smart,  rather  than  leave  her: 

My  ravished  eyes  behold  such  charms  about  her, 

I  can  die  with  her  but  not  live  without  her; 

One  tender  sigh  of  hers  to  see  me  languish,  5 

Will  more  than  pay  the  price  of  my  past  anguish. 

Beware,  O  cruel  fair,  how  you  smile  on  me; 

Twas  a  kind  look  of  yours  that  has  undone  me. 

Love  has  in  store  for  me  one  happy  minute. 

And  she  will  end  my  pain  who  did  begin  it:  10 

Then  no  day  void  of  bliss  or  pleasure  leaving, 

Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving; 

Cupid  shall  guard  the  door,  the  more  to  please  us, 

And  keep  out  Time  and  Death,  when  they  would  seize  us ; 

Time  and  Death  shall  depart,  and  say  in  flying,  15 

Love  has  found  out  a  way  to  live  by  dying. 

1692. 
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TO  MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  MR.  CONGREVE 

ON   HIS  COMEDY  CALLED  "tHE  DOUBLE  DEALER" 

Well,  then,  the  promised  hour  is  come  at  last; 

The  present  age  of  wit  obscures  the  past. 

Strong  were  our  sires;  and  as  they  fought  they  writ. 

Conquering  with  force  of  arms  and  dint  of  wit : 

Theirs  was  the  giant  race  before  the  Flood;  5 

And  thus,  when  Charles  returned,  our  empire  stood. 

Like  Janus,  he  the  stubborn  soil  manured, 

With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cured; 

Tamed  us  to  manners,  when  the  stage  was  rude, 

And  boisterous  English  wit  with  art  endued.  10 

Our  age  was  cultivated  thus,  at  length. 

But  what  we  gained  in  skill  we  lost  in  strength. 

Our  builders  were  with  want  of  genius  curst; 

The  second  temple  was  not  like  the  first:. 

Till  you,  the  best  Vitruvius,  come  at  length,  15 

Our  beauties  equal,  but  excel  our  strength. 

Firm  Doric  pillars  found  your  solid  base. 

The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  space: 

Thus  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 

In  easy  dialogue  is  Fletcher's  praise;  20 

He  moved  the  mind,  but  had  not  power  to  raise. 

Great  Jonson  did  by  strength  of  judgment  please; 

Yet,  doubling  Fletcher's  force,  he  wants  his  ease. 

In  differing  talents  both  adorned  their  age. 

One  for  the  study,  t'  other  for  the  stage.  25 

But  both  to  Congreve  justly  shall  submit. 

One  matched  in  judgment,  both  o'ermatched  in  wit. 

In  him  all  beauties  of  this  age  we  see: 

Etherege  his  courtship,  Southerne's  purity. 

The  satire,  wit,  and  strength  of  manly  Wycherley.  30 

All  this  in  blooming  youth  you  have  achieved; 

Nor  are  your  foiled  contemporaries  grieved: 

So  much  the  sweetness  of  your  manners  move. 

We  cannot  envy  you,  because  we  love. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw  35 

A  beardless  Consul  made  against  the  law, 

And  join  his  suffrage  to  the  votes  of  Rome, 

Though  he  with  Hannibal  was  overcome. 
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Thus  old  Romano  bowed  to  Raphael's  fame. 

And  scholar  to  the  youth  he  taught  became.  40 

O  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustained! 
Well  had  I  been  deposed,  if  you  had  reigned: 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son, 
For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne. 
Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose,  45 

A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose. 
But  now,  not  I,  but  poetry,  is  curst, 
For  Tom  the  second  reigns  like  Tom  the  first. 
But  let  'em  not  mistake  my  patron's  part. 
Nor  call  his  charity  their  own  desart  50 

Yet  this  I  prophesy:  thou  shalt  be  seen. 
Though  with  some  short  parenthesis  between. 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit,  and,  seated  there. 
Not  mine — ^that's  little — ^but  thy  laurel  wear. 
Thy  first  attempt  an  early  promise  made;  55 

That  early  promise  this  has  more  than  paid. 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare. 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular : 
Time,  place,  and  action  may  with  pains  be  wrought ; 
But  genius  must  be  born,  and  never  can  be  taught.  60 

This  is  your  portion,  this  your  native  store: 
Heav'n,  that  but  once  was  prodigal  before. 
To  Shakespeare  gave  as  much;  she  could  not  give  him 
more. 

Maintain  your  post;  that's  all  the  fame  you  need. 
For  't  is  impossible  you  should  proceed.  ^ 

Already  I  am  worn  with  cares  and  age. 
And  just  abandoning  th'  ungrateful  stage; 
Unprofitably  kept  at  Heav'n's  expense, 
I  live  a  rent-charge  on  His  providence. 
But  you,  whom  ev'ry  Muse  and  Grace  adorn,  70 

Whom  I  foresee  to  better  fortune  bom. 
Be  kind  to  my  remains ;  and  oh,  defend. 
Against  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend! 
Let  not  the  insulting  foe  my  fame  pursue. 
But  shade  those  laurels  which  descend  to  you;  75 

And  take  for  tribute  what  these  lines  express — 
You  merit  more,  nor  could  my  love  do  less. 

1693- 
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ALEXANDER'S  FEAST;  OR,  THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC 

A   SONG   IN    HONOUR   OF   ST.   CECILIA's   DAY,    l6g7 

I 

Twas  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 
By  Philip's  warlike  son: 
Aloft,  in  awful  state. 
The  godlike  hero  sate 
On  his  imperial  throne;  5 

His  valiant  peers  were  placed  around, 
Their  brows  with  roses  and  with  myrtles  bound 
(So  should  desert  in  arms  be  crowned) ; 
The  lovely  Thais,  by  his  side, 
Sate  like  a  blooming  Eastern  bride,  10 

In  flow'r  of  youth  and  beauty's  pride. 
Happy,  happy,  happy  pair! 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair.  15 

CHORUS 

Happy,  happy,  happy  pair ! 
None  but  the  brave, 
None  but  the  brave,  % 

None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair. 


n 

Timotheus,  placed  on  high  20 

Amid  the  tuneful  quire. 
With  flying  fingers  touched  the  lyre; 
The  trembling  notes  ascend  the  sky. 

And  heav'nly  joys  inspire. 
The  song  began  from  Jove,  25 

Who  left  his  blissful  seats  above 
(Such  is  the  pow'r  of  mighty  love)  : 
A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god ; 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode. 
When  he  t6  fair  Olympia  pressed,  30 

And  while  he  sought  her  snowy  breast; 
Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled, 
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And  stamped  an  image  of  himself,  a  soVreign  of  the 

world. 
The  listening  crowd  admire  the  lofty  sound : 
"A  present  deity!"  they  shout  around:  35 

"A  present  deity  I"  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound 
With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears; 
Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod,  40 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

CHORUS 

With  ravished  ears 
The  monarch  hears ; 
Assumes  the  god, 

Affects  to  nod,  45 

And  seems  to  shake  the  spheres. 

m 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician  sung. 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young. 
The  jolly  god  in  triumph  comes: 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  I  50 

Flushed  with  a  purple  grace. 
He  shows  his  honest  face: 
Now  give  the  hautboys  breath  I  he  comes,  he  comes  I 
Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  young, 

Drinking  joys  did  first  ordain:  55 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure; 
Rich  the  treasure, 
Sweet  the  pleasure, 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.  60 

CHORUS 

Bacchus'  blessings  are  a  treasure; 
Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure; 

Rich  the  treasure, 

Sweet  the  pleasure. 
Sweet  is  pleasure  after  pain.  65 
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IV 

Soothed  with  the  sound,  the  king  grew  vain, 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again, 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes  and  thrice  he  slew  the 

slain. 
The  master  saw  the  madness  rise, 
His  glowing  cheeks,  his  ardent  eyes ;  70 

And  while  he  heaven  and  earth  defied. 
Changed  his  hand  and  checked  his  pride. 
He  chose  a  mournful  Muse, 
Soft  pity  to  infuse: 
He  sung  Darius  great  and  good,  75 

By  too  severe  a  fate 
Fallen,  fallen,  fallen  fallen. 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate. 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood; 
Deserted  at  his  utmost  need  80 

By  those  his  former  bounty  fed, 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies, 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes. 
With  downcast  looks  the  joyless  victor  sate. 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul  85 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole. 
And  tears  began  to  flow. 

CHORUS 

Revolving  in  his  altered  soul 

The  various  turns  of  chance  below;  90 

And  now  and  then  a  sigh  he  stole. 

And  tears  began  to  flow. 


The  mighty  master  smiled  to  see 

That  love  was  in  the  next  degree; 

'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move,  95 

For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measures, 

Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

War,"  he  sung,  "is  toil  and  trouble. 
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Honour  but  an  empty  bubble,  lOO 

Never  ending,  still  beginning, 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroj^ing. 

If  the  world  be  worth  thy  winning. 
Think,  O  think  it  worth  enjoying: 

Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee;  105 

Take  the  good  the  gods  provide  thee."  ^ 

The  many  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause; 
So  Love  was  crowned,  but  Music  won  the  cause. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 

Gazed  on  the  fair  no 

Who  caused  his  care. 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again: 
At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed. 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast.  115 

CHORUS 

The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain. 
Gazed  on  the  fair 
Who  caused  his  care. 
And  sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked, 
Sighed  and  looked,  and  sighed  again:  120 

At  length,  with  love  and  wine  at  once  oppressed, 
The  vanquished  victor  sunk  upon  her  breast. 


VI 

Now  strike  the  golden  lyre  again, 
A  louder  yet,  and  yet  a  louder  strain : 
Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder,  125 

And  rouse  him,  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder  1 
Hark,  hark!  the  horrid  sound 
Has  raised  up  his  head; 
As  awaked  from  the  dead, 
Knd  amazed,  he  stares  around.  ijo 

'•Revenge  I  revenge !"  Timotheus  cries. 
"See  the  Furies  arise! 
See  the  snakes  that  they  rear. 
How  they  hiss  in  their  hair. 
And  the  sparkles  that  flash  from  their  eyes !         135 
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Behold  a  ghastly  band, 
Each  a  torch  in  his  hand! 
Those  are  Grecian  ghosts,  that  in  battle  were  slain, 
And  unburied  remain 

Inglorious  on  the  plain:  140 

Give  the  vengeance  due 
To  the  valiant  crew! 
Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high, 

How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes, 
And  glitt'ring  temples  of  their  hostile  gods  V*  145 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy, 
And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy.  150 

CHORUS 

And  the  king  seized  a  flambeau  with  zeal  to  destroy ; 
Thais  led  the  way. 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 


vu 

Thus,  long  ago,  155 

Ere  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute, 
Timotheus,  to  his  breathing  flute 
And  sounding  lyre. 
Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage  or  kindle  soft  desire.  160 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame: 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds,  165 

With  Nature's  mother-wit  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize, 

Or  both  divide  the  crown : 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies. 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  170 
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GRAND  CHORUS 

At  last  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Invent ress  of  the  vocal  frame: 
The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 
Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bounds. 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds,  175 

With  Nature's  mother-wit  and  arts  unknown  before. 
Let  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 

Or  both  divide  the  crown : 
He  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down.  180 

/dp/.  1697. 

FROM 

PALAMON  AND  ARCITE 

Arcite  returned,  and,  as  in  honour  tied, 

His  foe  with  bedding  and  with  food  supplied; 

Then,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought, 

Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought ; 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure  5 

As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Now,  at  the  time  and  in  th'  appointed  place. 

The  challenger  and  challenged,  face  to  face. 

Approach ;  each  other  from  afar  they  knew. 

And  from  afar  their  hatred  changed  their  hue.  10 

So  stands  the  Thracian  herdsman  with  his  spear. 

Full  in  the  gap,  and  hopes  the  hunted  bear. 

And  hears  him  rustling  in  the  wood,  and  sees 

His  course  at  distance  by  the  bending  trees. 

And  thinks,  "Here  comes  my  mortal  enemy,  15 

And  either  he  must  fall  in  fight  or  I" ; 

This  while  he  thinks,  he  lifts  aloft  his  dart; 

A  gen'rous  chillness  seizes  ev*ry  part — 

The  veins  pour  back  the  blood,  and  fortify  the  heart. 

Thus  pale  they  meet ;  their  eyes  with  fury  burn ;  20 

None  greets,  for  none  the  greeting  will  return. 

But  in  dumb  surliness  each  armed  with  care 

His  foe  professed,  as  brother  of  the  war. 

Then  both,  no  moment  lost,  at  once  advance 

Against  each  other,  armed  with  sword  and  lance;  25 
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They  lash,  they  foin,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 

Their  corslets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore. 

Thus  two  long  hours  in  equal  arms  they  stood, 

And,  wounded,  wound,  till  both  were  bathed  in  blood ; 

And  not  a  foot  of  ground  had  either  got,  30 

As  if  the  world  depended  on  the  spot. 

Fell  Arcite,  like  an  angry  tiger  fared. 

And  like  a  lion  Palamon  appeared: 

Or  as  two  boars,  whom  love  to  battle  draws, 

With  rising  bristles  and  with  frothy  jaws,  35 

Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they  wound ; 

With  grunts  and  groans  the  forest  rings  around. 

So  fought  the  knights,  and,  fighting,  must  abide 

Till  fate  an  umpire  sends  their  difference  to  decide. 

The  pow'r  that  ministers  to  God's  decrees,  40 

And  executes  on  earth  what  HeaVn  foresees. 
Called  Providence,  or  Chance,  or  Fatal  Sway, 
Comes  with  resistless  force,  and  finds  or  makes  her  way; 
Nor  kings,  nor  nations,  nor  united  pow*r 
One  moment  can  retard  th'  appointed  hour;  45 

And  some  one  day  some  wondrous  chance  appears, 
Which  happened  not  in  centuries  of  years : 
For  sure,  whatever  we  mortals  hate  or  love. 
Or  hope  or  fear,  depends  on  pow'rs  above; 
They  move  our  appetites  to  good  or  ill,  50 

And  by  foresight  necessitate  the  will. 
In  Theseus  this  appears,  whose  youthful  joy 
Was  beasts  of  chase  in  forests  to  destroy: 
This  gentle  knight,  inspired  by  jolly  May, 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day,  55 

And  to  the  wood  and  wilds  pursued  his  way. 
Beside  him  rode  Hippolyta  the  queen. 
And  Emily  attired  in  lively  green. 
With  horns  and  hounds  and  all  the  tuneful  cry. 
To  hunt  a  royal  hart  within  the  covert  nigh ;  60 

And  as  he  followed  Mars  before,  so  now 
He  serves  the  goddess  of  the  silver  bow. 
The  way  that  Theseus  took  was  to  the  wood 
Where  the  two  knights  in  cruel  battle  stood; 
The  laund  on  which  they  fought,  th'  appointed  place      65 
In  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  tiie  chase. 
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Thither  forth-right  he  rode  to  rouse  the  prey, 

That  shaded  by  the  fern  in  harbour  lay, 

And,  thence  dislodged,  was  wont  to  leave  the  wood 

For  open  fields,  and  cross  the  crystal  flood.  70 

Approached,  and  looking  underneath  the  sun. 

He  saw  proud  Arcite  and  fierce  Palamon, 

In  mortal  battle  doubling  blow  on  blow : 

Like  lightning  flamed  their  falchions  to  and  fro, 

And  shot  a  dreadful  gleam;  so  strong  they  strook  75 

There  seemed  less  force  required  to  fell  an  oak. 

He  gazed  with  wonder  on  their  equal  might, 

Looked  eager  on,  but  knew  not  either  knight : 

Resolved  to  learn,  he  spurred  his  fiery  steed 

With  goring  rowels  to  provoke  his  speed;  80 

The  minute  ended  that  began  the  race. 

So  soon  he  ^as  betwixt  'em  on  the  place, 

And,  with  his  sword  unsheathed,  on  pain  of  life 

Commands  both  combatants  to  cease  their  strife. 

/(5p5-99.  1700. 

FROM 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HOMER 

Now  when  twelve  days  complete  had  run  their  race. 

The  gods  bethought  them  of  the  cares  belonging  to  their 

place. 
Jove  at  their  head  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  powers  attend  his  way. 
Then  Thetis,  not  unmindful  of  her  son,  S 

Emerging  from  the  deep,  to  beg  her  boon. 
Pursued  their  track,  and,  wakened  from  his  rest, 
Before  the  sovereign  stood,  a  morning  guest. 
Him  in  the  circle,  but  apart,  she  found; 
The  rest  at  awful  distance  stood  around.  10 

She  bowed;  and  ere  she  durst  her  suit  begin, 
One  hand  embraced  his  knees,  one  propped  his  chin. 
Then  thus:    "If  I,  celestial  sire,  in  aught 
Have  served  thy  will  or  gratified  thy  thought, 
One  glimpse  of  glory  to  my  issue  give,  15 

Graced  for  the  little  time  he  has  to  live. 
Dishonoured  by  the  king  of  men  he  stands; 
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His  rightful  prize  is  ravished  from  his  hands. 

But  thou,  O  father,  in  my  son's  defence 

Assume  thy  pow'r,  assert  thy  providence !  20 

Let  Troy  prevail,  till  Greece  th'  affront  has  paid 

With  doubled  honours,  and  redeemed  his  aid. 

/(5p5-99.  1700. 

HUNTING  SONG 

DIANA 

With  horns  and  hounds  I  waken  the  day. 

And  hie  to  the  woodland-walks  away; 

I  tuck  up  my  robe,  and  am  buskined  soon, 

And  tie  to  my  forehead  a  wexing  moon. 

I  course  the  fleet  stag,  and  unkennel  the  fox,  5 

And  chase  the  wild  goats  o'er  the  summits  of  rocks ; 

With  shouting  and  hooting  we  pierce  through  the  sky. 

And  Echo  turns  hunter  and  doubles  the  cry. 

CHORUS 

With  shouting  and  hooting  we  pierce  through  the  sky. 
And  Echo  turns  hunter  and  doubles  the  cry.  10 

1700,  1700. 
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THE  TREE 

Fair  tree,  for  thy  delightful  shade 

'Tis  just  that  some  return  be  made; 

Sure  some  return  is  due  from  me 

To  thy  cool  shadows  and  to  thee. 

When  thou  to  birds  dost  shelter  give  5 

Thou  music  dost  from  them  receive; 

If  travellers  beneath  thee  stay 

Till  storms  have  worn  themselves  away. 

That  time  in  praising  thee  they  spend. 

And  thy  protecting  power  commend;  10 

The  shepherd  here,  from  scorching  freed. 

Tunes  to  thy  dancing  leaves  his  reed, 
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Whilst  his  loved  nymph  in  thanks  bestows 
Her  flow*ry  chaplets  on  thy  boughs. 
Shall  I  then  only  silent  be. 
And  no  return  be  made  by  me? 
No  1  let  this  wish  upon  thee  wait. 
And  still  to  flourish  be  thy  fate; 
To  future  ages  mayst  thou  stand 
Untouched  by  the  rash  workman's  hand, 
Till  that  large  stock  of  sap  is  spent 
Which  gives  thy  summer's  ornament; 
Till  the  fierce  winds,  that  vainly  strive 
To  shock  thy  greatness  whilst  alive. 
Shall  on  thy  lifeless  hour  attend, 
Prevent  the  axe,  and  grace  thy  end, 
Their  scattered  strength  together  call 
And  to  the  clouds  proclaim  thy  fall ; 
Who  then  their  ev'ning  dews  may  spare, 
When  thou  no  longer  art  their  care, 
But  shalt,  like  ancient  heroes,  burn, 
And  some  bright  hearth  be  made  thy  urn. 

1903. 


IS 


20 


25 


30 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE 

Exert  thy  voice,  sweet  harbinger  of  Spring! 

This  moment  is  thy  time  to  sing, 

This  moment  I  attend  to  praise, 

And  set  my  numbers  to  thy  lays. 

Free  as  thine  shall  be  my  song;  5 

As  thy  music,  short  or  long. 
Poets  wild  as  thee  were  bom, 

Pleasing  best  when  unconfincd. 

When  to  please  is  least  designed, 

Soothing  but  their  cares  to  rest:  10 

Cares  do  still  their  thoughts  molest. 

And  still  th'  unhappy  poet's  breast, 
Like  thine,  when  best  he  sings,  is  placed  against  a  thorn. 

She  begins,  let  all  be  still! 

Muse,  thy  promise  now  fulfil!  15 

Sweet,  oh  sweet!  still  sweeter  yet! 

Can  thy  words  such  accents  fit? 
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Canst  thou  syllables  refine, 

Melt  a  sense  that  shall  retain 

Still  some  spirit  of  the  brain,  20 

Till  with  sounds  like  these  it  join? 
Twill  not  be!  then  change  thy  note; 
Let  division  shake  thy  throat: 
Harkl  division  now  she  tries, 
Yet  as  far  the  Muse  outflies.  25 

Cease  then,  prithee,  cease  thy  tune! 
Trifler,  wilt  thou  sing  till  June? 
Till  thy  business  all  lies  waste. 
And  the  time  of  building's  past? 
Thus  we  poets  that  have  speech  30 

Unlike  what  thy  forests  teach. 
If  a  fluent  vein  be  shown 
That's  transcendent  to  our  own. 
Criticise,  reform,  or  preach, 
Or  censure  what  we  cannot  reach.  35 

1713. 

A  NOCTURNAL  REVERIE 

In  such  a  night,  when  eVry  louder  wind 

Is  to  its  distant  cavern  safe  confined. 

And  only  gentle  Zephyr  fans  his  wings, 

And  lonely  Philomel,  still  waking,  sings. 

Or  from  some  tree,  famed  for  the  owl's  delight,  5 

She,  hollowing  clear,  directs  the  wand'rer  right: 

In  such  a  night,  when  passing  clouds  give  place. 

Or  thinly  vail  the  heav'ns*  mysterious  face; 

When  in  some  river,  overhung  with  green. 

The  waving  moon  and  trembling  leaves  are  seen ;  10 

When  freshened  grass  now  bears  itself  upright. 

And  makes  cool  banks  to  pleasing  rest  invite, 

Whence  springs  the  woodbind  and  the  bramble-rose. 

And  where  the  sleepy  cowslip  sheltered  grows; 

Whilst  now  a  paler  hue  the  foxglove  takes,  15 

Yet  chequers  still  with  red  the  dusky  brakes; 

When  scattered  glow-worms,  but  in  twilight  fine. 

Show  trivial  beauties  watch  their  hour  to  shine. 

Whilst  Salisb'ry  stands  the  test  of  every  light. 
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In  perfect  charms  and  perfect  virtue  bright;  20 

When  odours  which  declined  repelling  day 

Through  temp'rate  air  uninterrupted  stray; 

When  darkened  groves  their  softest  shadows  wear, 

And  falling  waters  we  distinctly  hear; 

When  through  the  gloom  more  venerable  shows  25 

Some  ancient  fabric,  awful  in  repose; 

While  sunburnt  hills  their  swarthy  looks  conceal, 

And  swelling  haycocks  thicken  up  the  vale; 

When  the  loosed  horse  now,  as  his  pasture  leads. 

Comes  slowly  grazing  through  th'  adjoining  meads,         30 

Whose  stealing  pace  and  lengthened  shade  we  fear. 

Till  torn  up  forage  in  his  teeth  we  hear; 

When  nibbling  sheep  at  large  pursue  their  food. 

And  unmolested  kine  re-chew  the  cud ; 

When  curlews  cry  beneath  the  village-walls,  35 

And  to  her  straggling  brood  the  partridge  calls ; 

Their  short-lived  jubilee  the  creatures  keep. 

Which  but  endures  whilst  tyrant-man  does  sleep; 

When  a  sedate  content  the  spirit  feels, 

And  no  fierce  light  disturb  whilst  it  reveals,  40 

But  silent  musings  urge  the  mind  to  seek 

Something  too  high  for  syllables  to  speak. 

Till  the  free  soul,  to  a  compos'dness  charmed, 

Finding  the  elements  of  rage  disarmed, 

O'er  all  below  a  solemn  quiet  grown,  45 

Joys  in  th'  inferior  world  and  thinks  it  like  her  own: 

In  such  a  night  let  me  abroad  remain. 

Till  morning  breaks  and  all's  confused  again; 

Our  cares,  our  toils,  our  clamours,  are  renewed. 

Or  pleasures,  seldom  reached,  again  pursued.  50 
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JOSEPH  ADDISON 

FROM 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREATEST  ENGLISH  POETS 

Long  had  our  dull  forefathers  slept  supine. 
Nor  felt  the  raptures  of  the  tuneful  Nine; 
Till  Chaucer  first,  a  merry  bard,  arose, 
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And  many  a  story  told  in  rhjrme  and  prose. 

But  age  has  rusted  what  the  poet  writ,  5 

Worn  out  his  language,  and  obscured  his  wit; 

In  vain  he  jests  in  his  unpolished  strain, 

And  tries  to  make  his  readers  laugh,  in  vain. 

Old  Spenser  next,  wanned  with  poetic  rage, 
In  ancient  tales  amused  a  barb'rous  age;  10 

An  age  that,  yet  uncultivate  and  rude. 
Where'er  the  poet's  fancy  led,  pursued 
Through  pathless  fields  and  unfrequented  floods, 
To  dens  of  dragons  and  enchanted  woods. 
But  now  the  mystic  tale,  that  pleased  of  yore,  15 

Can  charm  an  understanding  age  no  more; 
The  long-spun  allegories  fulsome  grow, 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below. 
We  view  well-pleased  at  distance  all  the  sights 
Of  arms  and  palfreys,  battles,  fields,  and  fights,  20 

And  damsels  in  distress,  and  courteous  knights; 
But  when  we  look  too  near,  the  shades  decay, 
And  all  the  pleasing  landscape  fades  away. 

Great  Cowley  then,  a  mighty  genius,  wrote, 
O'er-nin  with  wit,  and  lavish  of  his  thought:  25 

His  turns  too  closely  on  the  reader  press ; 
He  more  had  pleased  us,  had  he  pleased  us  less. 

But  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks, 
Unfettered  in  majestic  numbers  walks; 
No  vulgar  hero  can  his  Muse  engage,  30 

Nor  earth's  wide  scene  confine  his  hallowed  rage. 
See,  see!  he  upward  springs,  and  tow'ring  high 
Spurns  the  dull  province  of  mortality; 
Shakes  heav'n's  eternal  throne  with  dire  alarms, 
And  sets  th'  Almighty  Thunderer  in  arms.  35 

Whate'er  his  pen  describes  I  more  than  see. 
Whilst  ev*ry  verse,  arrayed  in  majesty, 
Bold  and  sublime,  my  whole  attention  draws. 
And  seems  above  the  critic's  nicer  laws. 
How  are  you  struck  with  terror  and  delight  40 

When  angel  with  arch-angel  copes  in  fight! 
When  great  Messiah's  outspread  banner  shines, 
How  does  the  chariot  rattle  in  his  lines ! 
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What  sounds  of  brazen  wheels,  what  thunder,  scare 

And  stun  the  reader  with  the  din  of  war!  45 

With  fear  my  spirits  and  my  blood  retire. 

To  see  the  seraphs  sunk  in  clouds  of  fire; 

But  when,  with  eager  steps,  from  hence  I  rise. 

And  view  the  first  gay  scenes  of  Paradise, 

What  tongue,  what  words  of  rapture,  can  express  50 

A  vision  so  profuse  of  pleasantness? 

But  now,  my  Muse,  a  softer  strain  rehearse; 
Turn  ev'ry  line  with  art,  and  smooth  thy  verse : 
The  courtly  Waller  next  commands  thy  lays ; 
Muse,  tune  thy  verse  with  art  to  Waller's  praise.  55 

While  tender  airs  and  lovely  dames  inspire 
Soft,  melting  thoughts,  and  propagate  desire. 
So  long  shall  Waller's  strains  our  passion  move. 
And  Sacharissa's  beauties  kindle  love. 

1694,  1694. 

FROM 

I 

THE  CAMPAIGN 

Behold  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 

The  long-extended  squadrons  shape  their  way ! 

Death,  in  approaching  terrible,  imparts 

An  anxious  horrour  to  the  bravest  hearts; 

Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife,  5 

And  thirst  of  glory  quells  the  love  of  life. 

No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control: 

Heat  of  revenge  and  noble  pride  of  soul 

Overlook  the  foe,  advantaged  by  his  post. 

Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host;  10 

Though  fens  and  floods  possessed  the  middle  space. 

That  unprovoked  they  would  have  feared  to  pass. 

Nor  fens  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands 

When  her  proud  foe  ranged  on  their  borders  stands. 

But,  O  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  And  15 

To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  joined! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound. 
The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  the  skies. 
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And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise!  20 

T  was  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  proved. 

That,  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmoved. 

Amidst  confusion,  horrour,  and  despair. 

Examined  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war: 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  surveyed,  25 

To  fainting  squadrons  sent  the  timely  aid. 

Inspired  repulsed  battalions  to  engage. 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land,  50 

Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  passed. 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast. 

And,  pleased  th*  Almighty's  orders  to  perform. 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 

1704.  1704. 
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TO  A  CHILD  OF  QUALITY  FIVE  YEARS  OLD 

THE  AUTHOR  THEN  FORTY 

Lords,  knights,  and  squires,  the  num'rous  band 
That  wear  the  fair  Miss  Mar3r's  fetters. 

Were  summoned,  by  her  high  command, 
To  show  their  passions  by  their  letters. 

My  pen  amongst  the  rest  I  took,  5 

Lest  those  bright  eyes  that  cannot  read 

Should  dart  their  kindling  fires,  and  look 
The  power  they  have  to  be  obeyed. 

Nor  quality  nor  reputation 

Forbid  me  yet  my  flame  to  tell ;  10 

Dear  five  years  old  befriends  my  passion, 

And  I  may  write  till  she  can  spell. 

For  while  she  makes  her  silk-worms  beds 

With  all  the  tender  things  I  swear, 
Whibt  all  the  house  my  passion  reads  15 

In  papers  round  her  baby's  hair. 
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She  may  receive  and  own  my  flame; 

For  though  the  strictest  prudes  should  know  it. 
Shell  pass  for  a  most  virtuous  dame, 

And  I  for  an  unhappy  poet  20 

Then,  too,  alas !  when  she  shall  tear 
The  lines  some  younger  rival  sends. 

Shell  give  me  leave  to  write,  I  fear. 
And  we  shall  still  continue  friends; 

For,  as  our  difPrent  ages  move,  25 

Tis  so  ordained  (would  Fate  but  mend  it!) 

That  I  shall  be  past  making  love 
When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it. 

1704-  1704. 

TO  A  LADY 

SHE  REFUSING  TO  CONTINUE  A  DISPUTE  WITH    ME  AND  LEAVING   ME  IN 

THE  ARGUMENT 

Spare,  gen'rous  victor,  spare  the  slave 

Who  did  unequal  war  pursue. 
That  more  than  triumph  he  might  have 

In  being  overcome  by  you. 

In  the  dispute  whate'er  I  said,  5 

My  heart  was  by  my  tongue  belied. 

And  in  my  looks  you  might  have  read 
How  much  I  argued  on  your  side. 


You,  far  from  danger  as  from  fear. 
Might  have  sustained  an  open  fight : 

For  seldom  your  opinions  err; 

Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right. 

Why,  fair  one,  would  you  not  rely 

On  Reason's  force  with  Beauty's  joined? 

Could  I  their  prevalence  deny, 

I  must  at  once  be  deaf  and  blind. 

Alas !  not  hoping  to  subdue, 

I  only  to  the  fight  aspired; 
To  keep  the  beauteous  foe  in  view 

Was  all  the  glory  I  desired. 
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But  she,  howc'er  of  vict'ry  sure, 

Contemns  the  wreath  too  long  delayed, 

And,  armed  with  more  immediate  pow'r, 
Calls  cruel  silence  to  her  aid. 

Deeper  to  wound,  she  shuns  the  fight;  25 

She  drops  her  arms,  to  gain  the  field; 

Secures  her  conquest  by  her  flight, 

And  triumphs  when  she  seems  to  yield. 

So  when  the  Parthian  turned  his  steed 

And  from  the  hostile  camp  withdrew,  30 

With  cruel  skill  the  backward  reed 

He  sent,  and  as  he  fied  he  slew. 

1704. 


A  SIMILE 

Dear  Thomas,  didst  thou  never  pop 

Thy  head  into  a  tin-man's  shop? 

There,  Thomas,  didst  thou  never  see 

(Tis  but  by  way  of  simile)  ' 

A  squirrel  spend  his  little  rage  5 

In  jumping  round  a  rolling  cage, 

The  cage,  as  either  side  turned  up, 

Striking  a  ring  of  bells  a-top? 

Moved  in  the  orb,  pleased  with  the  chimes, 

The  foolish  creature  thinks  he  climbs;  10 

But  here  or  there,  turn  wood  or  wire. 

He  never  gets  two  inches  higher. 

So  fares  it  with  those  merry  blades 

That  frisk  it  under  Pindus'  shades: 

In  noble  songs  and  lofty  odes,  15 

They  tread  on  stars  and  talk  with  gods; 

Still  dancing  in  an  airy  round. 

Still  pleased  with  their  own  verses'  sound ; 

Brought  back,  how  fast  soe'er  they  go, 

Always  aspiring,  always  low.  20 

1707. 
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AN   ODE 

The  merchant,  to  secure  his  treasure, 
Conveys  it  in  a  borrowed  name: 

Euphelia  serves  to  grace  my  measure. 
But  Chloe  is  my  real  flame. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre,  5 

Upon  Euphelia's  toilet  lay, 
When  Chloe  noted  her  desire 

That  I  should  sing,  that  I  should  play. 

My  lyre  I  tune,  my  voice  I  raise. 

But  with  my  numbers  mix  my  sighs ;  lo 

And  whilst  I  sing  Euphelia's  praise, 

I  fix  my  soul  on  Chloe's  eyes. 

Fair  Chloe  blushed;  Euphelia  frowned; 

I  sung  and  gazed,  I  played  and  trembled; 
And  Venus  to  the  Loves  around  IS 

Remarked  how  ill  we  all  dissembled. 

1718. 

A  BETTER  ANSWER 

Dear  Chloe,  how  blubbered  is  that  pretty  face! 

Thy  cheek  all  on  fire,  and  thy  hair  all  uncurled ! 
Prithee  quit  this  caprice,  and  (as  old  Falstaff  says) 

Let  us  e'en  talk  a  little  like  folks  of  this  world. 

How  canst  thou  presume  thou  hast  leave  to  destroy  5 

The  beauties  which  Venus  but  lent  to  thy  keeping? 

Those  lo<^s  were  designed  to  inspire  love  and  joy; 
More  ord'nary  eyes  may  serve  people  for  weeping. 

To  be  vexed  at  a  trifle  or  two  that  I  writ, 

Your  judgment  at  once  and  my  passion  you  wrong;      10 
You  take  that  for  fact  which  will  scarce  be  found  wit : 

Od's  life  I  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song? 

What  I  speak,  my  fair  Chloe,  and  what  I  write,  shows 
The  difPrence  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art: 

I  court  others  in  verse,  but  I  love  thee  in  prose;  15 

And  they  have  my  whimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  heart 
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The  god  of  us  verse-tnen  (you  know,  child),  the  sun. 
How  after  his  journeys  he  sets  up  his  rest; 

If  at  morning  o'er  earth  'tis  his  fancy  to  run. 

At  night  he  reclines  on  his  Thetis's  breast.  20 

So  when  I  am  wearied  with  wand'ring  all  day, 
To  thee,  my  delight,  in  the  evening  I  come: 

No  matter  what  beauties  I  saw  in  my  way; 

They  were  but  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my  home. 

Then  finish,  dear  Chloe,  this  pastoral  war,  25 

And  let  us  like  Horace  and  Lydia  agree; 
For  thou  art  a  girl  as  much  brighter  than  her 

As  he  was  a  poet  sublimer  than  me. 

1718. 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MORNING 

Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney-coach. 

Appearing,  showed  the  ruddy  Mom's  approach 

The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door  5 

Had  pared  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 

Now  Moll  had  whirled  her  mop  with  dext'rous  airs, 

Prepared  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 

The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 

The  kennel  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place.  10 

The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep, 

Till  drowned  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep. 

Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet, 

And  brick-dust  Moll  had  screamed  through  half  a  street. 

The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees,  15 

Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees. 

The  watchful  bailiffs  take  their  silent  stands. 

And  school-boys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 

1709-  1709. 
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STELIyA'S  BIRTHDAY,  MARCH  13,  1727 

This  day,  whate'cr  the  Fates  decree, 

Shall  still  be  kept  with  joy  by  tne. 

This  day,  then,  let  us  not  be  told 

That  you  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old ; 

Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills,  5 

And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills. 

To-morrow  will  be  time  enough 

To  hear  such  mortifying  stuff. 

Yet,  since  from  reason  may  be  brought 

A  better  and  more  pleasing  thought,  10 

Which  can  in  spite  of  all  decays 

Support  a  few  remaining  days. 

From  not  the  gravest  of  divines 

Accept  for  once  some  serious  lines. 

Although  we  now  can  form  no  more  15 

Long  schemes  of  life,  as  heretofore. 
Yet  you,  while  time  is  running  fast. 
Can  look  with  joy  on  what  is  past. 
Were  future  happiness  and  pain 
A  mere  contrivance  of  the  brain, —  20 

As  atheists  argue,  to  entice 
And  fit  their  proselytes  for  vice 
(The  only  comfort  they  propose. 
To  have  companions  in  their  woes), — 
Grant  this  the  case,  yet  sure  't  is  hard  25 

That  virtue,  styled  its  own  reward. 
And  by  all  sages  understood 
To  be  the  chief  of  human  good, 
Should  acting  die,  nor  leave  behind 
Some  lasting  pleasure  in  the  mind,  30 

Which,  by  remembrance,  will  assuage 
Grief,  sickness,  poverty,  and  age. 
And  strongly  shoot  a  radiant  dart 
To  shine  through  life's  declining  part. 
Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content,  35 

Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent? — 
Your  skilful  hand  employed  to  save 
Despairing  wretches  from  the  grave. 
And  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  you  dragged  from  death  before:       40 
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So  Providence  on  mortals  waits. 

Preserving  what  it  first  creates. 

Your  gen'rous  boldness  to  defend 

An  innocent  and  absent  friend; 

That  courage  which  can  make  you  just  45 

To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust; 

The  detestation  you  express 

For  vice  in  all  its  glitt'ring  dress; 

That  patience  under  tort'ring  pain, 

Where  stubborn  Stoics  would  complain;  50 

Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 

Or  forms  reflected  from  a  glass, 

Or  mere  chimxras  in  the  mind, 

That  fly  and  leave  no  marks  behind? 

Does  not  the  body  thrive  and  grow  55 

By  food  of  twenty  years  ago? 

And  had  it  not  been  still  supplied. 

It  must  a  thousand  times  have  died; 

Then  who  with  reason  can  maintain 

That  no  effects  of  food  remain?  60 

And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind 

The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind, 

Upheld  by  each  good  action  past. 

And  still  continued  by  the  last? 

Then  who  with  reason  can  pretend  65 

That  all  effects  of  virtue  end? 

Believe  me,  Stella,  when  you  show 

That  true  contempt  for  things  below, 

Nor  prize  your  life  for  other  ends 

Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends,  70 

Your  former  actions  claim  their  part. 

And  join  to  fortify  your  heart: 

For  Virtue  in  her  daily  race. 

Like  Janus,  bears  a  double  face ; 

Looks  back  with  joy  where  she  has  gone,  75 

And  therefore  goes  with  courage  on. 

She  at  your  sickly  couch  will  wait, 

And  guide  you  to  a  better  state. 

O  then,  whatever  Heaven  intends, 
Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends!  80 

Nor  let  your  ills  affect  your  mind 
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1727^ 


To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind 

Me,  surely  me,  you  ought  to  spare, 

Who  gladly  would  your  suff'rings  share, 

Or  give  my  scrap  of  life  to  you. 

And  think  it  far  beneath  your  due; 

You,  to  whose  care  so  oft  I  owe 

That  I  'm  alive  to  tell  you  so. 
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FROM 

VERSES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DR.  SWIFT 

Before  the  passing  bell  begun, 
The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run. 
O,  may  we  all  for  death  prepare! 
What  has  he  left?  and  who's  his  heir?" 
I  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is; 
Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses." 
"To  public  uses!  there's  a  whim! 
What  had  the  public  done  for  him? 
Mere  envy,  avarice,  and  pride: 
He  gave  it  all — but  first  he  died. 
And  had  the  Dean,  in  all  the  nation. 
No  worthy  friend,  no  poor  relation? 
So  ready  to  do  strangers  good. 
Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood!" 


Here  shift  the  scene,  to  represent 
How  those  I  love  my  death  lament. 
Poor  Pope  would  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 
A  week,  and  Arbuthnot  a  day. 
St.  John  himself  will  scarce  forbear 
To  bite  his  pen  and  drop  a  tear. 
The  rest  will  give  a  shrug,  and  cry, 
I'm  sorry — ^but  we  all  must  die!" 
Indifference,  clad  in  Wisdom's  guise. 
All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt 
In  those  who  never  pity  felt? 
When  we  are  lashed,  they  kiss  the  rod. 
Resigning  to  the  will  of  God. 
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The  fools,  my  juniors  by  a  year, 

Are  tortured  with  suspense  and  fear;  30 

Who  wisely  thought  piy  age  a  screen, 

When  death  approached,  to  stand  between: 

The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  trembling; 

They  mourn  for  me  without  dissembling. 

My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hearts  35 

Have  better  learned  to  act  their  parts. 

Receive  the  news  in  doleful  dumps : 
"The  Dean  is  dead  (pray,  what  is  trumps?)." 
"Then  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul! 

(Ladies,  1 11  venture  for  the  vole.)"  40 

"Six  deans,  they  say,  must  bear  the  pall 

(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call)." 
"Madam,  your  husband  will  attend 

The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend?" 
"No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight,  45 

And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night: 

My  lady  Qub  will  take  it  ill 

If  he  should  fail  her  at  quadrille. 

He  loved  the  Dean  (I  lead  a  heart). 

But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  must  part.  50 

His  time  was  come;  he  ran  his  race; 

We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place.' 


it 


Suppose  me  dead,  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose; 

Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that,  55 

I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat; 
And  while  they  toss  my  name  about. 
With  favour  some,  and  some  without, 
One,  quite  indiff'rent  in  the  cause, 
My  character  impartial  draws:  60 

"The  Dean,  if  we  believe  report. 
Was  never  ill-received  at  court. 
As  for  his  works  in  verse  and  prose, 
I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thought  'em;  65 

But  this  I  know — all  people  bought  'em. 
As  with  a  moral  view  designed 
To  cure  the  vices  of  mankind, 
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His  vein,  ironically  grave, 

Exposed  the  fool  and  lashed  the  knave :  70 

To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own. 
He  never  thought  an  honour  done  him 
Because  a  duke  was  proud  to  own  him; 
Would  rather  slip  aside  and  choose  75 

To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 
Despised  the  fools  with  stars  and  garters, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres. 
He  never  courted  men  in  station; 
No  persons  held  in  admiration;  80 

Of  no  man's  greatness  was  afraid. 
Because  he  sought  for  no  man's  aid. 
Though  trusted  long  in  great  affairs. 
He  gave  himself  no  haughty  airs; 
Without  regarding  private  ends,  85 

Spent  all  his  credit  for  his  friends; 
And  only  chose  the  wise  and  good — 
No  flatfrers,  no  allies  in  blood; 
But  succored  virtue  in  distress. 

And  seldom  failed  of  good  success,  90 

As  numbers  in  their  hearts  must  own. 
Who  but  for  him  had  been  unknown. 
With  princes  kept  a  due  decorum. 
But  never  stood  in  awe  before  'em : 
He  followed  David's  lesson  just,  95 

*In  princes  never  put  thy  trust'; 
And  would  you  make  him  truly  sour, 
Provoke  him  with  a  slave  in  power. 
The  Irish  senate  if  you  named, 

With  what  impatience  he  declaimed !  100 

Fair  Liberty  was  all  his  cry, 
For  her  he  stood  prepared  to  die; 
For  her  he  boldly  stood  alone; 
For  her  he  oft  exposed  his  own. 
Two  kingdoms,  just  as  faction  led,  105 

Had  set  a  price  upon  his  head; 
But  not  a  traitor  could  be  found 
To  sell  him  for  six  hundred  pound. 
Had  he  but  spared  his  tongue  and  pen. 
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He  might  have  rose  like  other  men;  no 

But  power  was  never  in  his  thought. 

And  wealth  he  valued  not  a  groat 

Ingratitude  he  often  found, 

And  pitied  those  who  meant  the  wound ; 

But  kept  the  tenor  of  his  mind,  115 

To  merit  well  of  htmiankind. 

Nor  made  a  sacrifice  of  those 

Who  still  were  true,  to  please  his  foes. 

He  laboured  many  a  fruitless  hour 

To  reconcile  his  friends  in  power ;  120 

Saw  mischief  by  a  faction  brewing, 

While  they  pursued  each  other's  ruin ; 

But  finding  vain  was  all  his  care. 

He  left  the  court  in  mere  despair. 

^73^'  1739- 

FROM 

ON  POETRY 

Harmonious  Cibber  entertains 

The  court  with  annual  birthday  strains; 

Whence  Gay  was  banished  in  disgrace; 

Where  Pope  will  never  show  his  face; 

Where  Young  must  torture  his  invention  5 

To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

But  these  are  not  a  thousandth  part 

Of  jobbers  in  the  poet's  art, 

Attending  each  his  proper  station, 

And  all  in  due  subordination,  10 

Through  ev'ry  alley  to  be  found. 

In  garrets  high  or  under  ground; 

And  when  they  join  their  pericranies, 

Out  skips  a  book  of  miscellanies. 

Hobbes  clearly  proves  that  ev'ry  creature  15 

Lives  in  state  of  war  by  nature; 

The  greater  for  the  smaller  watch. 

But  meddle  seldom  with  their  match : 

A  whale  of  mod'rate  size  will  draw 

A  shoal  of  herrings  down  his  maw;  20 

A  fox  with  geese  his  belly  crams; 
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A  wolf  destroys  a  thousand  lambs. 

But  search  among  the  rhyming  race. 

The  brave  are  worried  by  the  base: 

If  on  Parnassus'  top  you  sit,  25 

You  rarely  bite,  are  always  bit; 

Each  poet  of  inferior  size 

On  you  shall  rail  and  criticise, 

And  strive  to  tear  you  limb  from  limb; 

While  others  do  as  much  for  him.  ^o 

The  vermin  only  tease  and  pinch 

Their  foes  superior  by  an  inch: 

So,  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 

Hath  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey; 

And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em;  J5 

And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum. 

Thus  ev'ry  poet,  in  his  kind, 

Is  bit  by  him  that  comes  behind; 

Who,  though  too  little  to  be  seen. 

Can  tease,  and  gall,  and  give  the  spleen.  40 

1733'  1733. 


ALEXANDER  POPE 

ODE  ON  SOLITUDE 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air, 
In  his  own  ground: 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with  bread,  5 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire; 
Whose  trees  in  summer  yield  him  shade, 
In  winter  fire: 

Blest  who  can  unconcern*dly  find 

Hours,  days,  and  years  slide  soft  away,  10 

In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
Quiet  by  day, 
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Sound  sleep  by  night,  study  and  ease 
Together  mixed,  sweet  recreation. 
And  innocence,  which  most  does  please,  15 

With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown; 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die. 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie.  20 

7/00^ 

FROM 

PASTORALS 

SPRING 

First  in  these  fields  I  try  the  sylvan  strains, 

Nor  blush  to  sport  on  Windsor's  blissful  plains : 

Fair  Thames,  flow  gently  from  thy  sacred  spring. 

While  on  thy  banks  Sicilian  Muses  sing; 

Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play,  5 

And  Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay. 

You,  that  too  wise  for  pride,  too  good  for  pow'r. 
Enjoy  the  glory  to  be  great  no  more, 
And,  carrying  with  you  all  the  world  can  boast, 
To  all  the  world  illustriously  are  lost,  10 

O  let  my  Muse  her  slender  reed  inspire. 
Till  in  your  native  shades  you  tune  the  lyre: 
So  when  the  nightingale  to  rest  removes,  ^ 

The  thrush  may  chant  to  the  forsaken  groves. 
But,  charmed  to  silence,  listens  while  she  sings,  15 

And  all  th'  aerial  audience  clap  their  wings. 

Soon  as  the  flocks  shook  off  the  nightly  dews, 
Two  swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful,  and  the  Muse, 
Poured  o'er  the  whit'ning  vale  their  fleecy  care. 
Fresh  as  the  mom  and  as  the  season  fair.  20 

The  dawn  now  blushing  on  the  mountain's  side. 
Thus  Daphnis  spoke,  and  Strephon  thus  replied. 

Daphnis,  Hear  how  the  birds,  on  ev'ry  bloomy  spray. 
With  joyous  music  wake  the  dawning  day  1 
Why  sit  we  mute  when  early  linnets  sing,  25 

When  warbling  Philomel  salutes  the  spring? 
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Why  sit  we  sad  when  Phosphor  shines  so  dear. 
And  lavish  Nature  paints  the  purple  year? 

Strephon,  Sing,  then,  and  Damon  shall  attend  the  strain. 
While  yon  slow  oxen  turn  the  furrowed  plain.  ^o 

Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  vi'let  glow, 
Here  western  winds  on  breathing  roses  blow. 
I  'II  stake  yon  lamb,  that  near  the  fountain  plajrs. 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  survejrs. 

Daphnis.  And  I  this  bowl,  where  wanton  ivy  twines,       35 
And  swelling  clusters  bend  the  curling  vines; 
Four  figures  rising  from  the  work  appear. 
The  various  seasons  of  the  rolling  year; 
And  what  is  that,  which  binds  the  radiant  sky. 
Where  twelve  fair  signs  in  beauteous  order  lie?  40 

Damon.  Then  sing  by  turns,  by  turns  the  Muses  sing. 
Now  hawthorns  blossom,  now  the  daisies  spring; 
Now  leaves  the  trees,  and  flow'rs  adorn  the  ground: 
Begin;  the  vales  shall  ev'ry  note  rebound. 

Strephon.  Inspire  me,  Phoebus,  in  my  Delia's  praise,        45 
With  Waller's  strains  or  Granville's  moving  lays! 
A  milk-white  bull  shall  at  your  altars  stand, 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  spurns  the  rising  sand. 

Daphnis.  O  Love!  for  Sylvia  let  me  gain  the  prize. 
And  make  my  tongue  victorious  as  her  eyes!  50 

No  Iambs  or  sheep  for  victims  I  '11  ipipart, 
Thy  victim,  Love,  shall  be  the  shepherd's  heart 

Strephon.  Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 
Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around,  55 

And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found. 

Daphnis.  The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green; 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen! 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies. 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes!  60 

Strephon.  O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow. 
And  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po : 
Blest  Thames's  shores  the  brightest  beauties  yield; 
Feed  here  my  lambs,  I  '11  seek  no  distant  field. 

Daphnis.  Celestial  Venus  haunts  Idalia's  groves;  65 

Diana  Cynthus,  Ceres  Hybla  loves: 
H  Windsor  shades  delight  the  matchless  maid, 
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Cynthus  and  Hybla  yield  to  Windsor  shade. 

Strephon.  All  Nature  mourns,  the  skies  relent  in  show'rs. 
Hushed  are  the  birds,  and  closed  the  drooping  flow'rs;        70 
If  Delia  smile,  the  flow'rs  begin  to  spring, 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing. 

Daphnis,  All  Nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair, 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air; 
If  Sylvia  smiles,  new  glories  gild  the  shore,  75 

And  vanquished  Nature  seems  to  charm  no  more. 

Strephon.  In  spring  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  love, 
At  morn  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove, 
But  Delia  always;  absent  from  her  sight. 
Nor  plains  at  morn  nor  groves  at  noon  delight.  80 

Daphnis.  Sylvia 's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May ; 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day : 
Ev'n  spring  displeases,  when  she  shines  not  here; 
But,  blest  with  her,  'tis  spring  throughout  the  year. 

Strephon.  Say,  Daphnis,  say,  in  what  glad  soil  appears    85 
A  wondrous  tree,  that  sacred  monarchs  bears? 
Tell  me  but  this,  and  I  '11  disclaim  the  prize, 
And  give  the  conquest  to  thy  Sylvia's  eyes. 

Daphnis.  Nay,  tell  me,  first,  in  what  more  happy  fields 
The  Thistle  springs,  to  which  the  Lily  yields;  90 

And  then  a  nobler  prize  I  will  resign. 
For  Sylvia,  charming  Sylvia,  shall  be  thine. 

Damon.  Cease  to  contend;  for,  Daphnis,  I  decree 
The  bowl  to  Strephon,  and  the  lamb  to  thee. 
Blest  swains,  whose  nymphs  in  ev'ry  grace  excel ;  95 

Blest  nymphs,  whose  swains  those  graces  sing  so  well  I 
Now  rise,  and  haste  to  yonder  woodbine  bow'rs, 
A  soft  retreat  from  sudden  vernal  show'rs; 
The  turf  with  rural  dainties  shall  be  crowned, 
While  op'ning  blooms  diffuse  their  sweets  around :  100 

For  see  I  the  gath'ring  flocks  to  shelter  tend. 
And  from  the  Pleiads  fruitful  show'rs  descend. 

1704^  1709. 

FROM 

WINDSOR  FOREST 

The  groves  of  Eden,  vanished  now  so  long, 
Live  in  description,  and  look  green  in  song: 
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These,  were  my  breast  inspired  with  equal  flatne, 

Like  them  in  beauty,  should  be  like  in  fame. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain,  5 

Here  earth  and  water,  seem  to  strive  again; 

Not  chaos-like  together  crushed  and  bruised, 

But,  as  the  world,  harmoniously  confused, 

Where  order  in  variety  we  see, 

And  where,  though  all  things  differ,  all  agree.  10 

Here  waving  groves  a  chequered  scene  display, 

And  part  admit  and  part  exclude  the  day. 

As  some  coy  nymph  her  lover's  warm  address 

Nor  quite  indulges  nor  can  quite  repress ; 

There,  interspersed  in  lawns  and  op'ning  glades,  15 

Thin  trees  arise,  that  shun  each  other's  shades. 

Here,  in  full  light,  the  russet  plains  extend; 

There,  wrapt  in  clouds,  the  bluish  hills  ascend. 

Ev'n  the  wild  heath  displays  her  purple  dyes, 

And  'midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise,  20 

That,  crowned  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  corn. 

Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 

The  weeping  amber  or  the  balmy  tree. 

While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne,  25 

And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight. 

Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  tow'ring  height, 

Than  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here. 

Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear :  30 

See  Pan  with  flocks,  with  fruits  Pomona  crowned ; 

Here  blushing  Flora  paints  th'  enamelled  ground; 

Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand. 

And,  nodding,  tempt  the  joyful  reaper's  hand; 

Rich  Industry  sits  smiling  on  the  plains,  35 

And  peace  and  plenty  tell  a  Stuart  reigns. 


See  I  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings ! 
Short  is  his  joy;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Flutters  in  blood,  and,  panting,  beats  the  ground.  40 

Ah,  what  avail  his  glossy,  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest  and  scarlet-circled  eyes, 
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The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold, 

His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold? 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  sky,  45 

The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 
To  plains  with  well-breathed  beagles  we  repair, 
And  trace  the  mazes  of  the  circling  hare 
(Beasts,  urged  by  us,  their  fellow-beasts  pursue. 
And  learn  of  man  each  other  to  undo).  50 

With  slaughtering  guns  th'  unwearied  fowler  roves, 
When  frosts  have  whitened  all  the  naked  groves, 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  trees  o'ershade, 
And  lonely  wood-cocks  haunt  the  wat'ry  glade. 
He  lifts  the  tube,  and  levels  with  his  eye;  55 

Straight  a  short  thunder  breaks  the  frozen  sky: 
Oft,  as  in  airy  rings  they  skim  the  heath, 
The  clam'rous  lapwings  feel  the  leaden  death; 
Oft,  as  the  mounting  larks  their  notes  prepare. 
They  fall,  and  leave  their  little  lives  in  air.  60 

In  genial  spring,  beneath  the  quiv'ring  shade. 
Where  cooling  vapours  breathe  along  the  mead. 
The  patient  fisher  takes  his  silent  stand, 
Intent,  his  angle  trembling  in  his  hand; 
With  looks  unmoved,  he  hopes  the  scaly  breed,  65 

And  eyes  the  dancing  cork  and  bending  reed. 
Our  plenteous  streams  a  various  race  supply: 
The  bright-eyed  perch,  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye; 
The  silver  eel,  in  shining  volumes  rolled; 
Thq  yellow  carp,  in  scales  bedropped  with  gold ;  70 

Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains; 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat'ry  plains. 

1704^  1713. 

FROM 

AN  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM 

First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 

By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same. 

Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright. 

One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light. 

Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart,  5 

At  once  the  source  and  end  and  test  of  Art. 
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Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides, 

Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides : 

In  some  fair  body  thus  th'  informing  soul 

With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills,  the  whole, 

Each  motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  nerve  sustains, 

Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  effects  remains. 

Some,  to  whom  Heav'n  in  wit  has  been  profuse. 

Want  as  much  more,  to  turn  it  to  its  use; 

For  wit  and  judgment  often  are  at  strife. 

Though  meant  each  other's  aid,  like  man  and  wife. 

'Tis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  Muse's  steed. 

Restrain  his  fury  than  provoke  his  speed; 

The  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse. 

Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Those  rules  of  old,  discovered  not  devised, 
Are  Nature  still,  but  Nature  methodized: 
Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrained 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordained. 

Hear  how  learn'd  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites. 
When  to  repress  and  when  indulge  our  flights: 
High  on  Parnassus'  top  her  sons  she  showed, 
And  pointed  out  those  arduous  paths  they  trod; 
Held  from  afar,  aloft,  th'  immortal  prize. 
And  urged  the  rest  by  equal  steps  to  rise. 
Just  precepts  thus  from  great  examples  giv'n, 
She  drew  from  them  what  they  derived  from  Heav'n. 
The  gen'rous  critic  fanned  the  poet's  fire, 
And  taught  the  world  with  reason  to  admire ; 
Then  Criticism  the  Muses'  handmaid  proved, 
To  dress  her  charms  and  make  her  more  beloved. 
But  following  wits  from  that  intention  strayed : 
Who  could  not  win  the  mistress  wooed  the  maid; 
♦  Against  the  poets  their  own  arms  they  turned. 
Sure  to  hate  most  the  men  from  whom  they  learned: 
So  modern  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules. 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools. 
Some  on  the  leaves  of  ancient  authors  prey. 
Nor  time  nor  moths  e'er  spoiled  so  much  as  they; 
Some  dryly  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
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Write  dull  receipts  how  poems  may  be  made; 

These  leave  the  sense,  their  learning  to  display. 

And  those  explain  the  meaning  quite  away.  50 

You,  then,  whose  judgment  the  right  course  would  steer, 
Know  well  each  ancient's  proper  character; 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  ev'ry  page; 
Religion,  country,  genius  of  his  age: 

Without  all  these  at  once  before  your  eyes,  55 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise. 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight; 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  their  spring.  60 

Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  Muse. 

When  first  young  Maro  in  his  boundless  mind 
A  work  t*  outlast  immortal  Rome  designed. 
Perhaps  he  seemed  above  the  critic's  law,  65 

And  but  from  Nature's  fountains  scorned  to  draw; 
But  when  t*  examine  ev'ry  part  he  came, 
Nature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same : 
Convinced,  amazed,  he  checks  the  bold  design; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  laboured  work  confine  70 

As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'erlooked  each  line. 
Learn  hence  for  ancient  rules  a  just  esteem: 
To  copy  Nature  is  to  copy  them. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare, 
For  there 's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care.  75 

Music  resembles  poetry:  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend 
(Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end),  80 

Some  lucky  license  answer  to  the  full 
Th'  intent  proposed,  that  license  is  a  rule. 
Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take. 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track; 
From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part,  85 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
Which,  without  passing  through  the  judgment,  gains 
The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 
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In  prospects  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes, 

Which  out  of  Nature's  common  order  rise. 

The  shapeless  rock  or  hanging  precipice. 

Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend, 

And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend. 

But  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade 

(As  kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  have  made). 

Moderns,  beware!  or  if  you  must  offend 

Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end; 

Let  it  be  seldom  and  compelled  by  need; 

And  have,  at  least,  their  precedent  to  plead: 

The  critic  else  proceeds  without  remorse. 

Seizes  your  fame,  and  puts  his  laws  in  force. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dang'rous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 
Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind; 
But,  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise. 
So,  pleased  at  first,  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky; 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past. 
And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last: 
But,  those  attained,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way; 
Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes; 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise  1 

A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ; 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  faults  to  find 
Where  nature  moves  and  rapture  warms  the  mind; 
Nor  lose,  for  that  malignant,  dull  delight, 
The  gen'rous  pleasure  to  be  charmed  with  wit. 
But  in  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold  and  regularly  low. 
That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep, 
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We  cannot  blame  indeed — ^but  we  may  sleep. 

In  wit,  as  Nature,  what  affects  our  hearts  130 

Is  not  th'  exactness  of  peculiar  parts; 

'T  is  not  a  lip  or  eye  we  beauty  call, 

But  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  all. 

Thus  when  we  view  some  well-proportioned  dome 

(The  world's  just  wonder,  and  ev'n  thine,  O  Rome!),      I3S 

No  single  parts  unequally  surprise; 

All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes; 

No  monstrous  height  or  breadth  or  length  appear; 

The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine,  140 

And  glitfring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line ; 
Pleased  with  a  work  where  nothing 's  just  or  fit, 
One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskilled  to  trace 
The  naked  Nature  and  the  living  Grace,  I45 

With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part. 
And  hide'with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 
True  wit  is  Nature  to  advantage  dressed: 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed ; 
Something,  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find,        150 
That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 
As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light. 
So  modest  plainness  sets  off  sprightly  wit; 
For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  'em  good. 
As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood.  155 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress: 
Their  praise  is  still,  "The  style  is  excellent"; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Words  are  like  leaves;  and  where  they  most  abound,        160 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass. 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  ev'ry  place; 
The  face  of  Nature  we  no  more  survey — 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay:  165 

But  true  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  sun. 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon; 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
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Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 

Appears  more  decent  as  more  suitable:  170 

A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  expressed 

Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dressed; 

For  diflf'rent  styles  with  different  subjects  sort, 

As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence,  175 

Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense; 

Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style, 

Amazed  th'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile : 

Unlucky,  as  Fungoso  in  the  play, 

These  sparks  with  awkward  vanity  display  180 

What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday, 

And  but  so  mimic  ancient  wits,  at  best, 

As  apes  our  grandsires,  in  their  doublets  dressed. 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold: 

Alike  fantastic  if  too  new  or  old;  185 

Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 
And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or  wrong, 
in  the  bright  Muse  though  thousand  charms  conspire,     190 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire;  « 

Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear. 
Not  mend  their  minds,  as  some  to  church  repair. 
Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 
These  equal  syllables  alone  require,  195 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire; 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join; 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line; 
While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 
With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes:  200 

Where'er  you  find  "the  cooling  western  breeze," 
In  the  next  line  it  "whispers  through  the  trees"; 
If  crystal  streams  "with  pleasing  murmurs  creep," 
The  reader 's  threatened  (not  in  vain)  with  "sleep" : 
Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught  205 

With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes ;  and  know 
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What's  roundly  smooth  or  languishingly  slow,  210 

And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line 

Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness  join. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance. 

Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence;  215 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense: 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar;    220 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line,  too,  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow; 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Hear  how  Timotheus'  varied  lays  surprise,  225 

And  bid  alternate  passions  fall  and  rise, 

While,  at  each  change,  the  son  of  Libyan  Jove 

Now  burns  with  glory,  and  then  melts  with  love ; 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow, 

Now  sighs  steal  out  and  tears  begin  to  flow:  230 

Persians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found. 

And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound  I 

The  pow'r  of  music  all  our  hearts  allow, 

And  what  Timotheus  was  is  Dryden  now. 

//op.  171 1. 

THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK 

CANTO    I 

What  dire  offence  from  am'rous  causes  springs. 

What  mighty  contests  rise  from  trivial  things, 

I  sing.    This  verse  to  Caryll,  Muse,  is  due; 

This  ev'n  Belinda  may  vouchsafe  to  view. 

Slight  is  the  subject;  but  not  so  the  praise,  5 

If  she  inspire  and  he  approve  my  lays. 

Say  what  strange  motive,  goddess,  could  compel 
A  well-bred  lord  t'  assault  a  gentle  belle? 
O  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  unexplored. 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord?  10 

In  tasks  so  bold  can  little  men  engage, 
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And  in  soft  bosoms  dwells  such  mighty  rage? 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  tim'rous  ray, 
And  oped  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day; 
Now  lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rousing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers,  just  at  twelve,  awake; 
Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knocked  the  ground. 
And  the  pressed  watch  returned  a  silver  sound 
Belinda  still  her  downy  pillow  pressed; 
Her  guardian  sylph  prolonged  the  balmy  rest. 
'Twas  he  had  summoned  to  her  silent  bed 
The  morning  dream  that  hovered  o'er  her  head: 
A  youth  more  glittering  than  a  birth-night  beau 
(That  ev'n  in  slumber  caused  her  cheek  to  glow) 
Seemed  to  her  ear  his  winning  lips  to  lay. 
And  thus  in  whispers  said,  or  seemed  to  say : 
"Fairest  of  mortals,  thou  distinguished  care 
Of  thousand  bright  inhabitants  of  airl 
If  e'er  one  vision  touched  thy  infant  thought, 
Of  all  the  nurse  and  all  the  priest  have  taught 
Of  airy  elves  by  moonlight  shadows  seen, 
The  silver  token,  and  the  circled  green. 
Or  virgins  visited  by  angel-pow'rs 
With  golden  crowns  and  wreaths  of  heav*nly  flow'rs, — 
Hear  and  believe  1  thy  own  importance  know, 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below. 
Some  secret  truths,  from  learned  pride  concealed. 
To  maids  alone  and  children  are  revealed. 
What  though  no  credit  doubting  wits  may  give? 
The  fair  and  innocent  shall  still  believe. 
Know,  then,  unnumbered  spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky; 
These,  though  unseen,  are  ever  on  the  wing. 
Hang  o'er  the  box,  and  hover  round  the  Ring. 
Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air. 
And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair. 
As  now  your  own,  our  beings  were  of  old. 
And  once  inclosed  in  woman's  beauteous  mould; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition,  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air. 
Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead: 
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Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards, 

And,  though  she  plays  no  more,  overlooks  the  cards; 

Her  joy  in  gilded  chariots,  when  alive,  55 

And  love  of  ombre,  after  death  survive. 

For  when  the  fair  in  all  their  pride  expire, 

To  their  first  elements  their  souls  retire: 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  fiame 

Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name;  60 

Soft,  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away, 

And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  tea; 

The  graver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome, 

In  search  of  mischief  still  on  earth  to  roam; 

The  light  coquettes  in  sylphs  aloft  repair,  65 

And  sport  and  flutter  in  the  fields  of  air. 

"Know  further  yet:  whoever  fair  and  chaste 
Rejects  mankind,  is  by  some  sylph  embraced; 
For  spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease 
Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please.  70 

What  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  treach'rous  friend,  the  daring  spark, 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark, 
When  kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires,  75 

When  music  softens,  and  when  dancing  fires? 
Tis  but  their  sylph,  the  wise  celestials  know. 
Though  honour  is  the  word  with  men  below. 
Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their  face. 
For  life  predestined  to  the  gnomes'  embrace.  80 

These  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride. 
When  offers  are  disdained  and  love  denied; 
Then  gay  ideas  crowd  the  vacant  brain, 
While  peers,  and  dukes,  and  all  their  sweeping  train. 
And  garters,  stars,  and  coronets  appear,  85 

And  in  soft  sounds  'Your  Grace'  salutes  their  ear. 
Tis  these  that  early  taint  the  female  soul. 
Instruct  the  eyes  of  young  coquettes  to  roll, 
Teach  infant-cheeks  a  bidden  blush  to  know. 
And  little  hearts  to  flutter  at  a  beau.  90 

Oft,  when  the  world  imagine  women  stray. 
The  sylphs  through  mystic  mazes  guide  their  way; 
Through  all  the  giddy  circle  they  pursue. 
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And  old  impertinence  expel  by  new. 

What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall  9! 

To  one  man's  treat  but  for  another's  ball? 

When  Florio  speaks,  what  virgin  could  withstand, 

If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand? 

With  varying  vanities,  from  ev'ry  part. 

They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart ;  io( 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword-knots 

strive, 
Beaux  banish  beaux,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call ; 
Oh  blind  to  truth !  the  sylphs  contrive  it  all. 

"Of  these  am  I,  who  thy  protection  claim;  loi 

A  watchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name. 
Late,  as  I  ranged  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirror  of  thy  ruling  star 
I  saw,  alas  I  some  dread  event  impend. 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend;  ii< 

But  Heav'n  reveals  not  what,  or  how,  or  where. 
Warned  by  the  sylph,  oh  pious  maid,  beware ! 
This  to  disclose  is  all  thy  guardian  can: 
Beware  of  all,  but  most  beware  of  man!" 

He  said;  when  Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too  long,  ii^ 
Leaped  up,  and  waked  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 
Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  say  true. 
Thy  eyes  first  opened  on  a  billet-doux: 
'Wounds,"  "charms,"  and  "ardours"  were  no  sooner  read 
But  all  the  vision  vanished  from  thy  head.  121 

And  now,  unveiled,  the  toilet  stands  displayed. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystic  order  laid. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  pow'rs : 
A  heav'niy  image  in  the  glass  appears :  12. 

To  that  she  bends,  to  that  her  eyes  she  rears. 
Th'  inferior  priestess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride. 
Unnumbered  treasures  ope  at  once,  and  here 
The  various  off 'rings  of  the  world  appear.  13 

From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess  with  the  glitt'ring  spoil : 
This  casket  India's  glowing  gems  unlocks. 
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And  all  Arabia  breathes  from  yonder  box; 

The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite,  I35 

Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white; 

Here  files  of  pins  extend  their  shining  rows, 

Puffs,  powders,  patches.  Bibles,  billets-doux. 

Now  awful  beauty  puts  on  all  its  arms: 

The  fair  each  moment  rises  in  her  charms,  140 

Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  ev'ry  grace. 

And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face; 

Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise. 

And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eyes. 

The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care :  I45 

These  set  the  head,  and  those  divide  the  hair; 

Some  fold  the  sleeve,  whilst  others  plait  the  gown; 

And  Betty's  praised  for  labours  not  her  own. 

CANTO   II 

Not  with  more  glories,  in  th'  ethereal  plain, 

The  sun  first  rises  o'er  the  purpled  main. 

Than,  issuing  forth,  the  rival  of  his  beams 

Launched  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

Fair  n3miphs  and  well-dressed  youths  around  her  shone,    5 

But  ev'ry  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 

Which  Jews  might  kiss  and  infidels  adore. 

Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those.  10 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 

And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike. 

Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride,  15 

Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide; 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 

Look  on  her  face  and  you  '11  forget  'em  all.  | 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankind, 
Nourished  two  locks,  which  graceful  hung  behind  20 

In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck. 
With  shining  ringlets,  the  smooth  iv'ry  neck. 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
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With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray,  25 

Sh'ght  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey; 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insnare. 

And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair. 

Th'  advent'rous  Baron  the  bright  locks  admired; 

He  saw,  he  wished,  and  to  the  prize  aspired.  50 

Resolved  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way, 

By  force  to  ravish  or  by  fraud  betray; 

For  when  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 

Few  ask  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends. 

For  this,  ere  Phoebus  rose,  he  had  implored  35 

Propitious  Heav'n,  and  ev'ry  Pow'r  adored, 

But  chiefly  Love :  to  Love  an  altar  built 

Of  twelve  vast  French  romances,  neatly  gilt; 

There  lay  three  garters,  half  a  pair  of  gloves. 

And  all  the  trophies  of  his  former  loves.  40 

With  tender  billets-doux  he  lights  the  pyre. 

And  breathes  three  am'rous  sighs  to  raise  the  Are; 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes 

Soon  to  obtain  and  long  possess  the  prize: 

The  Pow'rs  gave  ear,  and  granted  half  his  pra/r;  45 

The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  empty  air. 

But  now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides, 
The  sunbeams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides. 
While  melting  music  steals  upon  the  sky, 
And  softened  sounds  along  the  waters  die;  50 

Smooth  flow  the  waves,  the  zephyrs  gently  play, 
Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay. 
All  but  the  sylph;  with  careful  thoughts  oppressed, 
Th'  impending  woe  sat  heavy  on  his  breast. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air:  55 

The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sajls  repair; 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe. 
That  seemed  but  zephyrs  to  the  train  beneath. 
Some  to  the  sun  their  insect- wings  unfold. 
Waft  on  the  breeze,  or  sink  in  clouds  of  gold;  60 

Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  fluid  bodies  half  dissolved  in  light. 
Loose  to  the  wind  their  airy  garments  flew. 
Thin  glitt'ring  textures  of  the  filmy  dew. 
Dipped  in  the  richest  tincture  of  the  skies,  65 
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Where  light  disports  in  ever-mingling  dyes, 

While  ev'ry  beam  new  transient  colours  flings. 

Colours  that  change  whene'er  they  wave  their  wings. 

Amid  the  circle,  on  the  gilded  mast, 

Superior  by  the  head,  was  Ariel  placed;  70 

His  purple  pinions  op'ning  to  the  sun, 

He  raised  his  azure  wand,  and  thus  begun: 

"Ye  sylphs  and  sylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear! 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  heart 
Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assigned  75 

By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aerial  kind. 
Some  in  the  fields  of  purest  ether  play, 
And  bask  and  whiten  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
Some  guide  the  course  of  wand'ring  orbs  on  high, 
Or  roll  the  planets  through  the  boundless  sky.  80 

Some  less  refined,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  light 
Pursue  the  stars  that  shoot  athwart  the  night. 
Or  suck  the  mists  in  grosser  air  below. 
Or  dip  their  pinions  in  the  painted  bow, 
Or  brew  fierce  tempests  on  the  wintry  main,  85 

Or  o'er  the  glebe  distil  the  kindly  rain. 
Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Watch  all  their  ways,  and  all  their  actions  guide; 
Of  these  the  chief  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne.  90 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair. 
Not  a  less  pleasing  though  less  glorious  care : 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  th'  imprisoned  essences  exhale; 
To  draw  fresh  colours  from  the  vernal  fiow'rs;  95 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  show'rs, 
A  brighter  wash;  to  curl  their  waving  hairs. 
Assist  their  blushes,  and  inspire  their  airs ; 
Nay,  oft,  in  dreams  invention  we  bestow 
To  change  a  flounce  or  add  a  furbelow.  100 

"This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserved  a  watchful  spirit's  care; 
Some  dire  disaster  or  by^  force  or  slight, 
But  what  or  where,  the  Fates  have  wrapt  in  night : 
Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Diana's  law,  105 

Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
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Or  stain  her  honour  or  her  new  brocade; 

Forget  her  prayVs,  or  miss  a  masquerade; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace,  at  a  ball; 

Or  whether  Heav'n  has  doomed  that  Shock  must  fall. 

Haste,  then,  ye  spirits !  to  your  charge  repair : 

The  fluttering  fan  be  Zephyretta's  care; 

The  drops  to  thee,  Brillante,  we  consign; 

And,  Momentilla,  let  the  watch  be  thine; 

Do  thou,  Crispissa,  tend  her  fav'rite  lock; 

Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  guard  of  Shock. 

To  fifty  chosen  Sylphs,  of  special  note. 

We  trust  th'  important  charge,  the  petticoat ;  .  .  .  . 

Form  a  strong  line  about  the  silver  bound, 

And  guard  the  wide  circumference  around. 

Whatever  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge, 

His  post  neglects  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 

Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  overtake  his  sins: 

Be  stopped  in  vials,  or  transfixed  with  pins, 

Or  plunged  in  lakes  of  bitter  washes  lie. 

Or  wedged,  whole  ages,  in  a  bodkin's  eye; 

Gums  and  pomatums  shall  his  flight  restrain, 

While  clogged  he  beats  his  silken  wings  in  vain ; 

Or  alum  styptics,  with  contracting  powV, 

Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rivelled  flow'r; 

Or,  as  Ixion  fixed,  the  wretch  shall  feel 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill, 

In  fumes  of  burning  chocolate  shall  glow. 

And  tremble  at  the  sea  that  froths  below !" 

He  spoke:  the  spirits  from  the  sails  descend; 
Some,  orb  in  orb,  around  the  nymph  extend; 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair; 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear; 
With  beating  hearts  the  dire  event  they  wait. 
Anxious,  and  trembling  for  the  birth  of  Fate. 

CANTO   III 

Close  by  those  meads,  forever  crowned  with  flow'rs, 
Where  Thames  with  pride  surveys  his  rising  tow'rs. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame, 
Which  from  the  neighboring  Hampton  takes  its  name. 
Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
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Of  foreign  tyrants  and  of  nymphs  at  home; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna,  whom  three  reahns  obey, 
Dost  sometimes  counsel  take — and  sometimes  tea. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort. 
To  taste  a  while  the  pleasures  of  a  court.  10 

In  various  talk  th'  instructive  hours  they  passed: 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last ; 
One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  Queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen; 
A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes;  15 

At  cv*ry  word  a  reputation  dies. 
Snuff  or  the  fan  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that. 

Meanwhile,  declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray;  20 

The  hungry  judges  soon  the  sentence  sign, 
And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine; 
The  merchant  from  th'  Exchange  returns  in  peace ; 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease. 
Belinda  now,  whom  thirst  of  fame  invites,  25 

Bums  to  encounter  two  adventurous  knights, 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom. 
And  swells  her  breast  with  conquests  yet  to  come. 
Straight  the  three  bands  prepare  in  arms  to  join. 
Each  band  the  number  of  the  sacred  Nine.  30 

Soon  as  she  spreads  her  hand,  th'  aerial  guard 
Descend,  and  sit  on  each  important  card : 
First  Ariel  perched  upon  a  Matadore, 
Then  each  according  to  the  rank  they  bore; 
For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race,  35 

Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 

Behold  foiu-  Kings  in  majesty  revered, 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forky  beard; 
And  four  fair  Queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flow'r, 
Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  pow'r;  40 

Four  Knaves  in  garbs  succinct,  a  trusty  band, 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  halberts  in  their  hand; 
And  parti-coloured  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain. 
The  skilful  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care :  45 

"Let  spades  be  trumps  I"  she  said,  and  trumps  they  were. 
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Now  move  to  war  her  sable  Matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swarthy  Moors. 
Si>adillio  first,  unconquerable  lord, 

Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board.  50 

As  many  more  Manillio  forced  to  yield, 
And  marched  a  victor  from  the  verdant  field. 
Him  Basto  followed;  but  his  fate,  more  hard, 
Gained  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card. 
With  his  broad  sabre  next,  a  chief  in  years,  55 

The  hoary  Majesty  of  Spades  appears; 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  revealed, 
The  rest  his  many-coloured  robe  concealed. 
The  rebel  Knave,  who  dares  his  prince  engage. 
Proves  the  just  victim  of  his  royal  rage.  60 

Ev'n  mighty  Pam,  that  kings  and  queens  overthrew. 
And  mowed  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  Loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war  t  now  destitute  of  aid. 
Falls  undistinguished  by  the  victor  Spade  I 

Thus  far  both  armies  to  Belinda  yield;  65 

Now  to  the  Baron  Fate  inclines  the  field. 
His  warlike  Amazon  her  host  invades, 
Th'  imperial  consort  of  the  Crown  of  Spades: 
The  Qub's  black  tyrant  first  her  victim  died. 
Spite  of  his  haughty  mien  and  barb'rous  pride;  70 

What  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head. 
His  giant  limbs,  in  state  unwieldy  spread. 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe. 
And  of  all  monarchs  only  grasps  the  globe? 
The  Baron  now  his  Diamonds  pours  apace  1  75 

Th'  embroidered  King,  who  shows  but  half  his  face. 
And  his  refulgent  Queen,  with  pow'rs  combined. 
Of  broken  troops  an  easy  conquest  find. 
Clubs,  Diamonds,  Hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
With  throngs  promiscuous  strew  the  level  green.  80 

Thus  when,  dispersed,  a  routed  army  runs. 
Of  Asia's  troops  and  Afric's  sable  sons. 
With  like  confusion  different  nations  fly. 
Of  various  habit  and  of  various  dye; 
The  pierced  battalions  disunited  fall,  85 

In  heaps  on  heaps ;  one  fate  o'erwhelms  them  all. 

The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
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And  wins  (oh,  shameful  chance  I)  the  Qneen  of  Hearts. 

At  this  the  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook; 

A  livid  paleness  spreads  o'er  all  her  look;  90 

She  sees,  and  trembles  at  th'  approaching  ill. 

Just  in  the  jaws  of  ruin  and  codille. 

And  now  (as  oft  in  some  distempered  state) 

On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'ral  fate: 

An  Ace  of  Hearts  steps  forth;  the  King,  unseen,  95 

Lurked  in  her  hand,  and  mourned  his  captive  Queen; 

He  springs  to  vengeance  with  an  eager  pace. 

And  falls  like  thunder  on  the  prostrate  Ace. 

The  nymph,  exulting,  fills  with  shouts  the  sky; 

The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply.  100 

Oh,  thoughtless  mortals  1  ever  blind  to  Fate, 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate  1 
Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatched  away. 
And  cursed  forever  this  victorious  day. 

For  lo  t  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is  crowned,    105 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round; 
On  shining  altars  of  japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze; 
From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide:  no 

At  once  they  gratify  their  scent  and  taste. 
And  frequent  cups  prolong  the  rich  repast 
Straight  hover  round  the  fair  her  airy  band; 
Some,  as  she  sipped,  the  fuming  liquor  fanned. 
Some  o'er  her  lap  their  careful  plumes  displayed,  115 

Trembling,  and  conscious  of  the  rich  brocade. 
Coffee  (which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes) 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  Baron's  brain 
New  stratagems  the  radiant  lock  to  gain.  120 

Ah,  cease,  rash  youth  I  desist  ere  't  is  too  late ; 
Fear  the  just  gods,  and  think  of  Spylla's  fate: 
Changed  to  a  bird,  and  sent  to  flit  in  air. 
She  dearly  pays  for  Nisus'  injured  hair  1 
But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will,  125 

How  soon  they  find  fit  instruments  of  ill  t 
Just  then,  Qaiissa  drew  with  tempting  grace 
A  two-edged  weapon  from  her  shining  case: 
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So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 

Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  150 

He  takes  the  gift  with  rev'rencc,  and  extends 

The  little  engine  on  his  fingers*  ends; 

This  just  behind  Belinda's  neck  he  spread, 

As  o'er  the  fragrant  steams  she  bends  her  head. 

Swift  to  the  lock  a  thousand  sprites  repair;  135 

A  thousand  wings,  by  turns,  blow  back  the  hair; 

And  thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear; 

Thrice  she  looked  back,  and  thrice  the  foe  drew  near. 

Just  in  that  instant,  anxious  Ariel  sought 

The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought ;  140 

As,  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclined, 

He  watched  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind, 

Sudden  he  viewed,  in  spite  of  all  her  art. 

An  earthly  lover  lurking  at  her  heart. 

Amazed,  confused,  he  found  his  pow'r  expired,  145 

Resigned  to  Fate,  and  with  a  sigh  retired. 

The  peer  now  spreads  the  glittVing  forfex  wide 

T*  inclose  the  lock;  now  joins  it,  to  divide. 

Ev'n  then,  before  the  fatal  engine  closed, 

A  wretched  sylph  too  fondly  interposed;  150 

Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain 

(But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again) ; 

The  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 

From  the  fair  head  forever  and  forever! 

Then  flashed  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes,        155 
And  screams  of  horror  rend  th'  affrighted  skies. 
Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  Heaven  are  cast, 
When  husbands  or  when  lap-dogs  breathe  their  last. 
Or  when  rich  China  vessels,  fall'n  from  high, 
In  glitt'ring  dust  and  painted  fragments  liet  160 

"Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine!" 
The  victor  cried ;  "the  glorious  prize  is  mine  I 
While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delight  in  air, 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  British  fair; 
As  long  as  'Atalantis'  shall  be  read,  165 

Or  the  small  pillow  grace  a  lady's  bed; 
While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days. 
When  num'rous  wax-lights  in  bright  order  blaze; 
While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give; 
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So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live  1"  170 

What  Time  would  spare,  from  steel  receives  its  date; 
And  monuments,  like  men,  submit  to  Fate. 
Steel  could  the  labour  of  the  gods  destroy. 
And  strike  to  dust  th'  imperial  tow'rs  of  Troy. 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound,  175 

And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 
What  wonder  then,  fair  nymph,  thy  hair  should  feel 
The  conqu'ring  force  of  unresisted  steel? 

CANTO   IV 

But  anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  opprest, 

And  secret  passions  laboured  in  her  breast. 

Not  youthful  kings  in  battle  seized  alive, 

Not  scornful  virgins  who  their  charms  survive. 

Not  ardent  lovers  robbed  of  all  their  bliss,  5 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  refused  a  kiss, 

Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepenting  die. 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinned  awry, 

E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair 

As  thou,  sad  virgin,  for  thy  ravished  hair.  10 

For,  that  sad  moment  when  the  sylphs  withdrew, 
And  Ariel  weeping  from  Belinda  flew, 
Umbriel,  a  dusky,  melancholy  sprite 
As  ever  sullied  the  fair  face  of  light, 

Down  to  the  central  earth,  his  proper  scene,  15 

Repaired  to  search  the  gloomy  cave  of  Spleen. 
Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome. 
And  in  a  vapour  reached  the  dismal  dome. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows, 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows.  20 

Here  in  a  grotto,  sheltered  close  from  air, 
And  screened  in  shades  from  day's  detested  glare. 
She  sighs  forever  on  her  pensive  bed, 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  Megrim  at  her  head. 
Two  handmaids  wait  the  throne,  alike  in  place,  25 

But  differing  far  in  figure  and  in  face. 
Here  stood  Ill-Nature  like  an  ancient  maid, 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  arrayed; 
With  store  of  prayVs,  for  mornings,  nights,  and  noons. 
Her  hand  is  filled,  her  bosom  with  lampoons.  30 
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There  Affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien, 

Shows  in  her  cheek  the  roses  of  eighteen; 

Practised  to  lisp  and  hang  the  head  aside. 

Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride; 

On  the  rich  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe,  35 

Wrapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show. 

(The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these, 

When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease.) 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies, 

Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise,  40 

Dreadful  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  shades. 

Or  bright  as  visions  of  expiring  maids: 

Now  glaring  fiends,  and  snakes  on  rolling  spires, 

Pale  spectres^  gaping  tombs,  and  purple  fires; 

Now  lakes  of  liquid  gold,  Elysian  scenes,  45 

And  crystal  domes,  and  angels  in  machines. 

Unnumbered  throngs  on  ev'ry  side  are  seen. 

Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  Spleen: 

Here  living  teapots  stand,  one  arm  held  out. 

One  bent — ^the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout;  50 

A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod,  walks; 

Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose-pie  talks;  - 

Men  prove  with  child,  as  pow'rful  fancy  works; 

And  maids,  turned  bottles,  call  aloud  for  corks. 

Safe  passed  the  gnome  through  this  fantastic  band,      55 
A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand, 
Then  thus  addressed  the  Pow'r:  "Hail,  wayward  Queen! 
Who  rule  the  sex  to  fifty  from  fifteen; 
Parent  of  vapours  and  of  female  wit. 
Who  give  th*  hysteric  or  poetic  fit;  60 

On  various  tempers  act  by  various  ways — 
Make  some  take  physic,  others  scribble  plays; 
Who  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  pray. 

A  nymph  there  is,  that  all  thy  pow'r  disdains,  65 

And  thousands  more  in  equal  mirth  maintains. 
But  oh,  if  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace. 
Or  raise  a  pimple  on  a  beauteous  face, 
Like  citron-waters  matrons'  cheeks  inflame. 
Or  change  complexions  at  a  losing  game,  ....  70 

Or  caused  suspicion  when  no  soul  was  rude, 
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Or  discomposed  the  head-dress  of  a  prude, 

Or  e'er  to  costive  lap-dog  gave  disease,  75 

Which  not  the  tears  of  brightest  eyes  could  ease, 

Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin: 

That  single  act  gives  half  the  world  the  spleen." 

The  goddess,  with  a  discontented  air. 

Seems  to  reject  him,  though  she  grants  his  pray'r.  80 

A  wondrous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds. 

Like  that  where  once  Ulysses  held  the  winds; 

There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs. 

Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues; 

A  vial  next  she  fills  with  fainting  fears,  85 

Soft  sorrows,  melting  griefs,  and  flowing  tears. 

The  gnome,  rejoicing,  bears  her  gifts  away, 

Spreads  his  black  wings,  and  slowly  mounts  to  day. 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found. 
Her  eyes  dejected  and  her  hair  unbound.  90 

Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent. 
And  all  the  Furies  issued  at  the  vent. 
Belinda  bums  with  more  than  mortal  ire. 
And  fierce  Thalestris  fans  the  rising  fire: 
"O  wretched  maidl"  she  spread  her  hands,  and  cried,         95 
While  Hampton's  echoes  "Wretched  maidl"  replied; 
Was  it  for  this  you  took  such  constant  care 
The  bodkin,  comb,  and  essence  to  prepare? 
For  this  your  locks  in  paper  durance  bound? 
For  this  with  tort'ring  irons  wreathed  around?  100 

For  this  with  fillets  strained  your  tender  head, 
And  bravely  bore  the  double  loads  of  lead? 
Godsl  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  stare ! 
Honour  forbid  1  at  whose  unrivalled  shrine  105 

Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign. 
Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey, 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  say, 
Already  see  you  a  degraded  toast, 

And  all  your  honour  in  a  whisper  lost!  no 

How  shall  I  then  your  helpless  fame  defend? 
Twill  then  be  infamy  to  seem  your  friend! 
And  shall  this  prize,  th'  inestimable  prize, 
Exposed  through  crystal  to  the  gazing  eyes, 
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And  heightened  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays,  115 

On  that  rapacious  hand  forever  blaze? 

Sooner  shall  grass  in  Hyde  Park  Circus  grow, 

And  wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow; 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  sea,  to  chaos  fall! 

Men,  monkeys,  lap-dogs,  parrots  perish  all!"  120 

She  said;  then,  raging,  to  Sir  Plume  repairs, 

And  bids  her  beau  demand  the  precious  hairs 

(Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane). 

With  earnest  eyes,  and  round,  unthinking  face,  125 

He  first  the  snuff-box  opened,  then  the  case, 

And  thus  broke  out :    "My  Lord,  why,  what  the  devil ! 

Zounds !  damn  the  lock !  'fore  Gad,  you  must  be  civil  I 

Plague  on  't !  't  is  past  a  jest — nay,  prithee,  pox ! 

Give  her  the  hair."    He  spoke,  and  rapped  his  box.  130 

"It  grieves  me  much,"  replied  the  peer  again, 
"Who  speaks  so  well  should  ever  speak  in  vain; 

But  by  this  lock,  this  sacred  lock,  I  swear 

(Which  never  more  shall  join  its  parted  hair. 

Which  never  more  its  honours  shall  renew,  135 

Qipped  from  the  lovely  head  where  late  it  grew) 

That,  while  my  nostrils  draw  the  vital  air, 

This  hand,  which  won  it,  shall  forever  wear." 

He  spoke,  and,  speaking,  in  proud  triumph  spread 

The  long-contended  honours  of  her  head.  140 

But  Umbriel,  hateful  gnome,  forbears  not  so; 

He  breaks  the  vial  whence  the  sorrows  flow. 

Then  see!  the  nymph  in  beauteous  grief  appears, 

Her  eyes  half -languishing,  half -drowned  in  tears ; 

On  her  heaved  bosom  hung  her  drooping  head,  145 

Which,  with  a  sigh,  she  raised,  and  thus  she  said: 
"Forever  cursed  be  this  detested  day. 

Which  snatched  my  best,  my  fav'rite  curl  away! 

Happy,  ah  ten  times  happy,  had  I  been. 

If  Hampton  Court  these  eyes  had  never  seen!  150 

Yet  am  not  I  the  first  mistaken  maid. 

By  love  of  courts  to  num'rous  ills  betrayed. 

Oh,  had  I  rather,  unadmired,  remained 

In  some  lone  isle  or  distant  northern  land, 

Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way,  155 
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Where  none  learn  ombre,  none  e'er  taste  boheal 

There  kept  my  charms  concealed  from  mortal  eye, 

Like  roses  that  in  deserts  bloom  and  die. 

What  moved  my  mind  with  youthful  lords  to  roam? 

Oh,  had  I  stayed,  and  said  my  pra/rs  at  home!  160 

Twas  this  the  morning  omens  seemed  to  tell: 

Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  patch-box  fell ; 

The  tott'ring  china  shook  without  a  wind; 

Nay,  Poll  sat  mute,  and  Shock  was  most  unkind! 

A  sylph,  too,  warned  me  of  the  threats  of  Fate,  165 

In  mystic  visions,  now  believed  too  late ! 

See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  hairs ! 

My  hands  shall  rend  what  ev'n  thy  rapine  spares. 

These,  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break. 

Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck;  170 

The  sister-lock  now  sits  uncouth  alone. 

And  in  its  fellow's  fate  foresees  its  own; 

Uncurled  it  hangs,  the  fatal  shears  demands, 

And  tempts  once  more  thy  sacrilegious  hands. 

Oh,  hadst  thou,  cruel !  been  content  to  seize  ^       175 

Hairs  less  in  sight,  or  any  hairs  but  these !" 

CANTO  V 

She  said:  the  pitying  audience  melt  in  tears; 

But  Fate  and  Jove  had  stopped  the  Baron's  ears. 

In  vain  Thalestris  with  reproach  assails. 

For  who  can  move  when  fair  Belinda  fails? 

Not  half  so  fixed  the  Trojan  could  remain,  5 

While  Anna  begged  and  Dido  raged  in  vain. 

Then  grave  Clarissa  graceful  waved  her  fan; 
Silence  ensued,  and  thus  the  nymph  began: 
"Say,  why  are  beauties  praised  and  honoured  most. 
The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  toast?  10 

Why  decked  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford. 
Why  angels  called,  and  angel-like  adored? 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-gloved  beaux. 
Why  bows  the  side-box  from  its  inmost  rows? 
How  vain  are  all  these  glories,  all  our  pains,  15 

Unless  good  sense  preserve  what  beauty  gains; 
That  men  may  say,  when  we  the  front  box  grace, 
'Behold  the  first  in  virtue  as  in  face!' 
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Oh,  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day. 

Charmed  the  small-pox,  or  chased  old  age  away,  20 

Who  would  not  scorn  what  housewife's  cares  produce. 

Or  who  would  learn  one  earthly  thing  of  use? 

To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 

Nor  could  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint. 

But  since,  alasl  frail  beauty  must  decay;  25 

Curled  or  uncurled,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey; 

Since,  painted  or  not  painted,  all  shall  fade, 

And  she  who  scorns  a  man  must  die  a  maid ; 

What  then  remains  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use. 

And  keep  good  humour  still,  whatever  we  lose?  ,  30 

And  trust  me,  dear,  good  humour  can  prevail. 

When  airs  and  flights  and  screams  and  scolding  fail. 

Beauties  in  vain  their  pretty  eyes  may  roll ; 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul." 

So  spoke  the  dame,  but  no  applause  ensued;  35 

Belinda  frowned,  Thalestris  called  her  prude. 
To  arms,  to  arms !"  the  fierce  virago  cries, 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies. 
All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack;         40 
Heroes'  and  heroines'  shouts  confus'dly  rise. 
And  base  and  treble  voices  strike  the  skies. 
No  common  weapons  in  their  hands  are  found; 
Like  gods  they  fight,  nor  dread  a  mortal  wound. 
So  when  bold  Homer  makes  the  gods  engage,  45 

And  heav'nly  breasts  with  human  passions  rage, 
'Gainst  Pallas  Mars,  Latona  Hermes  arms. 
And  all  Olympus  rings  with  loud  alarms; 
Jove's  thunder  roars,  heav'n  trembles  all  around. 
Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bell'wing  deeps  resound,  50 

Earth  shakes  her  nodding  tow'rs,  the  ground  gives  way. 
And  the  pale  ghosts  start  at  the  flash  of  dayl 
Triumphant  Umbriel,  on  a  sconce's  height, 
Clapped  his  glad  wings,  and  sate  to  view  the  fight. 
Propped  on  their  bodkin  spears,  the  sprites  survey  55 

The  growing  combat  or  assist  the  fray. 

While  through  the  press  enraged  Thalestris  flies. 
And  scatters  death  around  from  both  her  eyes, 
A  beau  and  witling  perished  in  the  throng; 
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One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song:  60 

"O  cruel  nymph  1  a  living  death  I  bearl" 

Cried  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair; 

A  mournful  glance  Sir  Fopling  upwards  cast — 
"Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing  I"  was  his  last 

Thus  on  Meander's  flow'ry  margin  lies  65 

Th'  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

When  bold  Sir  Plume  had  drawn  Qarissa  down, 

Chloe  stepped  in  and  killed  him  with  a  frown'; 

She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain, 

But  at  her  smile  the  beau  revived  again.  70 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 

Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair : 

The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side ; 

At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

See  fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies,  75 

With  more  than  usual  lightning  in  her  eyes; 

Nor  feared  the  chief  th'  unequal  fight  to  try. 

Who  sought  no  more  than  on  his  foe  to  die. 

But  this  bold  lord,  with  manly  strength  endued, 

She  with  one  finger  and  a  thumb  subdued :  80 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 

A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 

The  gnomes  direct,  to  ev'ry  atom  just. 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust; 

Sudden,  with  starting  tears  each  eye  o'erflows,  85 

And  the  high  dome  re-echoes  to  his  nose. 
"Now  meet  thy  fate!"  incensed  Belinda  cried, 

And  drew  a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  side. 

(The  same,  his  ancient  personage  to  deck. 

Her  great-great-grandsire  wore  about  his  neck,  90 

In  three  seal-rings;  which  after,  melted  down, 

Formed  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown; 

Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew — 

The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew ; 

Then  in  a  bodkin  graced  her  mother's  hairs,  95 

Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 
"Boast  not  my  fall,"  he  cried,  "insulting  foe! 

Thou  by  some  other  shalt  be  laid  as  low. 

Nor  think  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind; 

All  that  I  dread  is  leaving  you  behind !  100 
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Rather  than  so,  ah  let  me  still  survive, 
And  burn  in  Cupid's  flames — ^but  burn  alive." 
''Restore  the  lock!*'  she  cries;  and  all  around 
"Restore  the  lock!*'  the  vaulted  roofs  rebound 
Not  fierce  Othello  in  so  loud  a  strain  105 

Roared  for  the  handkerchief  that  caused  his  pain. 

But  see  how  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossed, 
And  chiefs  contend  till  all  the  prize  is  lost! 
The  lock,  obtained  with  guilt  and  kept  with  pain. 
In  ev'ry  place  is  sought,  but  sought  in  vain:  no 

With  such  a  prize  no  mortal  must  be  blest. 
So  Heav'n  decrees!  with  Heav'n  who  can  contest? 
Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere. 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 
There  heroes*  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases,  115 

And  beaux'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer-cases ; 
There  broken  vows  and  death-bed  alms  are  found. 
And  lovers'  hearts,  with  ends  of  ribbon  bound. 
The  courtier's  promises,  and  sick  man's  pra/rs, 
The  smiles  of  harlots,  and  the  tears  of  heirs,  120 

Cages  for  gnats,  and  chains  to  yoke  a  flea. 
Dried  butterflies,  and  tomes  of  casuistry. 
But  trust  the  Muse :  she  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  mark*d  by  none  but  quick  poetic  eyes 
(So  Rome's  great  founder  to  the  heav'ns  withdrew,        125 
To  Proculus  alone  confessed  in  view)  ; 
A  sudden  star,  it  shot  through  liquid  air. 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair. 
Not  Berenice's  locks  first  rose  so  bright, 
The  heav'ns  bespangling  with  disheveled  light.  130 

The  sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies, 
And,  pleased,  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 
This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  Mall  survey. 
And  hail  with  music  its  propitious  ray; 
This  the  blest  lover  shall  for  Venus  take,  135 

And  send  up  vows  from  Rosamonda's  lake; 
This  Partridge  soon  shall  view  in  cloudless  skies, 
When  next  he  looks  through  Galileo's  eyes. 
And  hence  th'  egregious  wizard  shall  foredoom 
The  fate  of  Louis  and  the  fall  of  Rome.  140 

Then  cease,  bright  nymph,  to  mourn  thy  ravished  hair. 
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Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere ! 

Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  head  can  boast 

Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost; 

For  after  all  the  murders  of  your  eye,  145 

When,  after  millions  slain,  yourself  shall  die. 

When  those  fair  suns  shall  set,  as  set  they  must, 

And  all  those  tresses  shall  be  laid  in  dust. 

This  lock  the  Muse  shall  consecrate  to  fame. 

And  'midst  the  stars  inscribe  Belinda's  name.  150 

1712,  1714. 

FROM 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HOMER 

Twelve  days  were  past,  and  now  the  dawning  light 

The  gods  had  summoned  to  th'  Olympian  height ; 

Jove,  first  ascending  from  the  wat'ry  bow'rs. 

Leads  the  long  order  of  ethereal  Pow'rs : 

When  like  the  morning  mist,  in  early  day,  5 

Rose  from  the  flood  the  Daughter  of  the  Sea, 

And  to  the  seats  divine  her  flight  addressed. 

There,  far  apart,  and  high  above  the  rest. 

The  Thund'rer  sat,  where  old  Olympus  shrouds 

His  hundred  heads  in  heaven  and  props  the  clouds.  10 

Suppliant  the  goddess  stood;  one  hand  she  placed 

Beneath  his  beard,  and  one  his  knees  embraced. 

If  e'er,  O  Father  of  the  Gods!"  she  said, 

'My  words  could  please  thee  or  my  actions  aid, 

Some  marks  of  honour  on  my  son  bestow,  15 

And  pay  in  glory  what  in  life  you  owe. 

Fame  is  at  least  by  heav'nly  promise  due 

To  life  so  short,  and  now  dishonoured  too. 

Avenge  this  wrong,  oh  ever  just  and  wise! 

Let  Greece  be  humbled,  and  the  Trojans  rise,  20 

Till  the  proud  king  and  all  th'  Achaian  race 

Shall  heap  with  honours  him  they  now  disgrace !" 

1714-  1715. 

FSOM 

ELOISA  TO  ABELARD 


In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heav'nly-pensive  Contemplation  dwells, 
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And  ever-musing  Melancholy  reigns, 

What  means  this  tumult  in  a  vestal's  veins? 

Why  rove  my  thoughts  beyond  this  last  retreat?  5 

Why  feels  my  heart  its  long- forgotten  heat? 

Yet,  yet  I  love ! — from  Abelard  it  came, 

And  Eloisa  yet  must  kiss  the  name. 

Dear  fatal  name  I  rest  ever  unrevealed. 
Nor  pass  these  lips,  in  holy  silence  sealed.  10 

Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close  disguise, 
Where,  mixed  with  God's,  his  loved  idea  lies. 
Oh,  write  it  not,  my  hand — the  name  appears 
Already  written— wash  it  out,  my  tears ! 
In  vain  lost  Eloisa  weeps  and  prays:  15 

Her  heart  still  dictates,  and  her  hand  obeys. 

Relentless  walls,  whose  darksome  round  contains 
Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains; 
Ye  rugged  rocks,  which  holy  knees  have  worn ; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  thorn;  20 

Shrines,  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins  keep; 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep; 
Though  cold  like  you,  unmoved  and  silent  grown, 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to^stone. 
All  is  not  Heav'n's  while  Abelard  has  part;  25 

Still  rebel  nature  holds  out  half  my  heart; 
Nor  pra/rs  nor  fasts  its  stubborn  pulse  restrain. 
Nor  tears  for  ages  taught  to  flow  in  vain. 

Soon  as  thy  letters,  trembling,  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes.  30 

Oh,  name  forever  sadl  forever  dear  I 
Still  breathed  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear. 
I  tremble  too,  where'er  my  own  I  find; 
Some  dire  misfortune  follows  close  behind. 
Line  after  line  my  gushing  eyes  o'erflow,  35 

Led  through  a  sad  variety  of  woe: 
Now  warm  in  love;  now  with'ring  in  my  bloom. 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom  1 
There  stern  religion  quenched  th'  unwilling  flame; 
There  died  the  best  of  passions,  love  and  fame.  40 

Yet  write,  oh  write  me  all,  that  I  may  join 
Griefs  to  thy  griefs,  and  echo  sighs  to  thine. 
Nor  foes  nor  fortune  take  this  pow'r  away; 
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And  is  my  Abelard  less  kind  than  they? 

Tears  still  are  mine,  and  those  I  need  not  spare;  45 

Love  but  demands  what  else  were  shed  in  pra/r. 

No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue; 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

Then  share  thy  pain,  allow  that  sad  relief ; 

Ah,  more  than  share  it,  give  me  all  thy  grief!  50 

Heav'n  first  taught  letters  for  some  wretch's  aid. 

Some  banished  lover  or  some  captive  maid : 

They  live,  they  speak,  they  breathe  what  love  inspires, 

Warm  from  the  soul,  and  faithful  to  its  fires; 

The  virgin's  wish  without  her  fears  impart,  55 

Excuse  the  blush,  and  pour  out  all  the  heart ; 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul. 

And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  Pole. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal's  lot. 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot;  60 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind. 
Each  pra/r  accepted,  and  each  wish  resigned; 
Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep; 
"Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep;" 
Desires  composed,  affections  ever  ev'n;  65 

Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  Heav'n. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams. 
And  whisp'ring  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  her  th'  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms. 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes ;  70 

For  her  the  Spouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring; 
For  her  white  virgins  hymenseals  sing ; 
To  sounds  of  heav'nly  harps  she  dies  away, 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

Far  other  dreams  my  erring  soul  employ,  75 

Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy. 
When,  at  the  close  of  each  sad,  sorr'wing  day. 
Fancy  restores  what  vengeance  snatched  away. 
Then  conscience  sleeps,  and  leaving  nature  free. 
All  my  loose  soul  unbounded  springs  to  thee!  80 

O  curst,  dear  horrors  of  all-conscious  night ! 
How  glowing  guilt  exalts  the  keen  delight ! 
Provoking  demons  all  restraint  remove, 
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And  stir  within  me  ev'ry  source  of  love. 

I  hear  thee,  view  thee,  gaze  o'er  all  thy  charms,  85 

And  round  thy  phantom  glue  my  clasping  arms. 

I  wake — no  more  I  hear,  no  more  I  view; 

The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  you. 

I  call  aloud;  it  hears  not  what  I  say: 

I  stretch  my  empty  arms ;  it  glides  away.  90 

To  dream  once  more  I  close  my  willing  eyes; 

Ye  soft  illusions,  dear  deceits,  arise ! 

Alas,  no  more !  methinks  we  wand'ring  go 

Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe. 

Where  round  some  mouldering  tow'r  pale  ivy  creeps,         95 

And  low-browed  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deeps. 

Sudden  you  mount,  you  beckon  from  the  skies; 

Clouds  interpose,  waves  roar,  and  winds  arise. 

I  shriek,  start  up,  the  same  sad  prospect  find. 

And  wake  to  all  the  griefs  I  left  behind.  100 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
Kind,  virtuous  drops  just  gath'ring  in  my  eye, 
While  praying,  trembling,  in  the  dust  I  roll, 
And  dawning  grace  is  op'ning  on  my  soul, 
Come,  if  thou  dar'st,  all  charming  as  thou  irtX  105 

Oppose  thyself  to  Heav'n;  dispute  my  heart; 
Come;  with  one  glance  of  those  deluding  eyes 
Blot  out  each  bright  idea  of  the  skies ; 
Take  back  that  grace,  those  sorrows,  and  those  tears; 
Take  back  my  fruitless  penitence  and  pray'rs ;  no 

Snatch  me,  just  mounting,  from  the  blest  abode; 
Assist  the  fiends,  and  tear  me  from  my  God !       • 
— No,  fly  me,  fly  me,  far  as  pole  from  pole ! 
Rise  Alps  beween  us  I  and  whole  oceans  roll  I 
Ah,  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me,  115 

Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee! 
Thy  oaths  I  quit,  thy  memory  resign; 
Forget,  renounce  me,  hate  whate'er  was  mine. 
Fair  eyes  and  tempting  looks  (which  yet  I  view!). 
Long  loved,  adored  ideas,  all  adieu!  120 

Oh,  Grace  serene!  oh.  Virtue  heav'nly  fair! 
Divine  Oblivion  of  low-thoughted  care! 
Fresh  blooming  Hope,  gay  daughter  of  the  sky ! 
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And  Faith,  our  early  immortality! 

Enter,  each  mild,  each  amicable  guest ;  125 

Receive,  and  wrap  me  in  eternal  rest! 

1717. 

FKOM 

THE  DUNCIAD 

BOOK    I 

The  mighty  mother  and  her  son,  who  brings 

The  Smithiield  Muses  to  the  ear  of  kings, 

I  sing.    Say  you,  her  instruments  the  great. 

Called  to  this  work  by  Dulness,  Jove,  and  Fate, 

You  by  whose  care,  in  vain  decried  and  cursed,  5 

Still  dunce  the  second  reigns  like  dunce  the  first, 

Say  how  the  goddess  bade  Britannia  sleep. 

And  poured  her  spirit  o'er  the  land  and  deep. 

In  eldest  time,  ere  mortals  writ  or  read. 
Ere  Pallas  issued  from  the  Thund'rer's  head,  10 

Dulness  o'er  all  possessed  her  ancient  right. 
Daughter  of  Chaos  and  eternal  Night : 
Fate,  in  their  dotage,  this  fair  idiot  gave. 
Gross  as  her  sire,  and  as  her  mother  grave; 
Laborious,  heavy,  busy,  bold,  and  blind,  15 

She  ruled  in  native  anarchy  the  mind. 
Still  her  old  empire  to  restore  she  tries. 
For,  born  a  goddess,  Dulness  never  dies. 

Oh  thou,  whatever  title  please  thine  ear. 
Dean,  Drapier,  Bickerstaff,  or  Gulliver;  20 

Whether  thou  choose  Cervantes*  serious  air. 
Or  laugh  and  shake  in  Rab'lais'  easy  chair. 
Or  praise  the  court  or  magnify  mankind. 
Or  thy  grieved  country's  copper  chains  unbind ; 
From  thy  Boeotia  though  her  pow'r  retires,  25 

Mourn  not,  my  Swift,  at  aught  our  realm  acquires; 
Here,  pleased,  behold  her  mighty  wings  outspread 
To  hatch  a  new  Saturnian  age  of  lead. 

Close  to  those  walls  where  Folly  holds  her  throne. 
And  laughs  to  think  Monroe  would  take  her  down,  30 

Where  o'er  the  gates,  by  his  famed  father's  hand. 
Great  Gibber's  brazen  brainless  brothers  stand. 
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One  cell  there  is,  concealed  from  vulgar  eye, 

The  cave  of  Poverty  and  Poetry. 

Keen  hollow  winds  howl  through  the  bleak  recess,  35 

Emblem  of  music  caused  by  emptiness. 

Hence  bards,  like  Proteus  long  in  vain  tied  down. 

Escape  in  monsters,  and  amaze  the  town. 

Hence  Miscellanies  spring,  the  weekly  boast 

Of  Curirs  chaste  press  and  Lintot's  rubric  post;  40 

Hence  hymning  Tyburn's  elegiac  lines; 

Hence  Journals,  Medleys,  Merc'ries,  Magazines, 

Sepulchral  lies,  our  holy  walls  to  grace. 

And  new-year  odes,  and  all  the  Grub  Street  race. 

In  clouded  majesty  here  Dulness  shone.  45 

Four  guardian  Virtues,  round,  support  her  throne: 
Fierce  champion  Fortitude,  that  knows  no  fears 
Of  hisses,  blows,  or  want,  or  loss  of  ears; 
Calm  Temperance,  whose  blessings  those  partake 
Who  hunger  and  who  thirst  for  scribbling  sake;  50 

Prudence,  whose  glass  presents  th'  approaching  gaol ; 
Poetic  Justice,  with  her  lifted  scale. 
Where,  in  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  she  weighs. 
And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise. 
Here  she  beholds  the  chaos  dark  and  deep,  55 

Where  nameless  somethings  in  their  causes  sleep, 
rill  genial  Jacob  or  a  warm  third  day 
Call  forth  each  mass,  a  poem  or  a  play: 
How  hints,  like  spawn,  scarce  quick  in  embryo  lie ; 
How  new-born  nonsense  first  is  taught  to  cry;  60 

Maggots,  half  formed,  in  rhyme  exactly  meet, 
And  learn  to  crawl  upon  poetic  feet. 
Here  one  poor  word  an  hundred  clenches  makes. 
And  ductile  Dulness  new  meanders  takes; 
There  motley  images  her  fancy  strike,  65 

Figures  ill  paired,  and  similes  unlike. 
She  sees  a  mob  of  metaphors  advance. 
Pleased  with  the  madness  of  the  mazy  dance; 
How  Tragedy  and  Comedy  embrace; 

How  Farce  and  Epic  get  a  jumbled  race;  70 

How  Time  himself  stands  still  at  her  command. 
Realms  shift  their  place,  and  ocean  turns  to  land, 
Here  gay  description  Egypt  glads  with  show'rs. 
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Or  gives  to  Zembla  fruits,  to  Barca  flow'rs; 

Glitt'ring  with  ice  here  hoary  hills  are  seen,  75 

There  painted  valleys  of  eternal  green; 

In  cold  December  fragrant  chaplets  blow. 

And  heavy  harvests  nod  beneath  the  snow. 

All  these  and  more  the  cloud-compelling  queen 

Beholds  through  fogs,  that  magnify  the  scene:  80 

She,  tinseled  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues, 

With  self -applause  her  wild  creation  views; 

Sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall, 

And  with  her  own  fools-colours  gilds  them  all. 

'Twas  on  the  day,  when  *  *  rich  and  grave,  85 

Like  Cimon,  triumphed  both  on  land  and  wave 
(Pomps  without  guilt,  of  bloodless  swords  and  maces, 
Glad  chains,  warm  furs,  broad  banners,  and  broad  faces). 
Now  night  descending,  the  proud  scene  was  o'er. 
But  lived  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more.  90 

Now  mayVs  and  shrieves  all  hushed  and  satiate  lay. 
Yet  ate,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day; 
While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep. 
Sleepless  themselves  to  give  their  readers  sleep. 
Much  to  the  mindful  queen  the  feast  recalls  95 

What  city  swans  once  sung  within  the  walls ; 
Much  she  revolves  their  arts,  their  ancient  praise, 
And  sure  succession  down  from  Heywood's  days. 
She  saw,  with  joy,  the  line  immortal  run, 
Each  sire  impressed  and  glaring  in  his  son;  100 

So  watchful  bruin  forms,  with  plastic  care. 
Each  growing  lump,  and  brings  it  to  a  bear. 
She  saw  old  Prynne  in  restless  Daniel  shine. 
And  Eusden  eke  out  Blackmore's  endless  line; 
She  saw  slow  Philips  creep  like  Tate's  poor  page,  105 

And  all  the  mighty  mad  in  Dennis  rage. 

In  each  she  marks  her  image  full  exprest, 
But  chief  in  Bayes's  monster-breeding  breast; 
Bayes,  formed  by  nature  stage  and  town  to  bless, 
And  act,  and  be,  a  coxcomb  with  success.  no 

Dulness  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  dunce, 
Rememb'ring  she  herself  was  Pertness  once. 
Now  (shame  to  Fortune!)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blanked  his  bold  visage,  and  a  thin  third  day: 
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Swearing  and  supperless  the  hero  sate,  115 

Blasphemed  his  gods  the  dice,  and  damned  his  fate; 

Then  gnawed  his  pen,  then  dashed  it  on  the  ground, 

Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound; 

Plunged  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there; 

Yet  wrote  and  floundered  on  in  mere  despair.  120 

Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay. 

Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  play; 

Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead, 

That  slipped  through  craxrks  and  zigzags  of  the  head; 

All  that  on  Folly  Frenzy  could  beget,  125 

Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit. 

Next  o'er  his  books  his  eyes  began  to  roll. 

In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole — 

How  here  he  sipped,  how  there  he  plundered  snug. 

And  sucked  all  o'er,  like  an  industrious  bug.  ijo 

Here  lay  poor  Fletcher's  half -eat  scenes,  and  here 

The  frippery  of  crucified  Moliere; 

There  hapless  Shakespear,  yet  of  Tibbald  sore. 

Wished  he  had  blotted  for  himself  before. 

The  rest  on  outside  merit  but  presume,  135 

Or  serve  (like  other  fools)  to  fill  a  room: 

Such  with  their  shelves  as  due  proportion  hold. 

Or  their  fond  parents  dressed  in  red  and  gold; 

Or  where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone. 

And  Quarles  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own;  140 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great; 

There,  stamped  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complete; 

Here  all  his  suflf'ring  brotherhood  retire. 

And  'scape  the  martyrdom  of  jakes  and  fire: 

A  Gothic  library!  of  Greece  and  Rome  145 

Well  purged,  and  worthy  Settle,  Banks,  and  Broome. 

But,  high  above,  more  solid  learning  shone. 

The  classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none: 

There  Caxton  slept,  with  Wynkyn  at  his  side, 

One  clasped  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide;  150 

There,  saved  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year, 

Dry  bodies  of  divinity  appear — 

De  Lyra  there  a  dreadful  front  extends. 

And  here  the  groaning  shelves  Philemon  bends. 

Of  these,  twelve  volumes,  twelve  of  amplest  size,        155 
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Redeemed  from  tapers  and  defrauded  pies. 
Inspired  he  seizes.    These  an  altar  raise ; 
A  hecatomb  of  pure,  unsullied  lays 
That  altar  crowns;  a  folio  Commonplace 
Founds  the  whole  pile,  of  all  his  works  the  base;  160 

Quartos,  octavos,  shape  the  lessening  pyre; 
A  twisted  birthday  ode  completes  the  spire. 
Then  he :  "Great  tamer  of  all  human  art. 
First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart! 
Dulness!  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend;  165 

With  whom  my  Muse  began,  with  whom  shall  end. 
E'er  since  Sir  Fopling's  periwig  was  praise. 
To  the  last  honours  of  the  butt  and  bays; 
O  thou,  of  business  the  directing  soul 
To  this  our  head,  like  bias  to  the  bowl,  170 

Which,  as  more  pond'rous,  made  its  aim  more  true, 
Obliquely  waddling  to  the  mark  in  view; 
Oh,  ever  gracious  to  perplexed  mankind, 
Still  spread  a  healing  mist  before  the  mind, 
And,  lest  we  err  by  wit's  wild  dancing  light,  175 

Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night ! 
Or  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence. 
Guard  the  sure  barrier  between  that  and  sense; 
Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reasoning  thread, 
And  hang  some  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead!  180 

As,  forced  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  ponderous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky; 
As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe, 
The  wheels  above  urged  by  the  load  below; 
Me  emptiness  and  dulness  could  inspire,  185 

And  were  my  elasticity  and  fire. 
Some  demon  stole  my  pen  (forgive  th'  offence), 
And  once  betrayed  me  into  common  sense; 
Else  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  much  the  same: 
This,  prose  on  stilts ;  that,  poetry  f all'n  lame.  190 

Did  on  the  stage  my  fops  appear  confined? 
My  life  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind. 
Did  the  dead  letter  unsuccessful  prove? 
The  brisk  example  never  failed  to  move. 
Yet  sure,  had  Heav'n  decreed  to  save  the  state,  195 

Heav'n  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date. 
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Could  Troy  be  saved  by  any  single  hand, 

This  grey-goose  weapon  must  have  made  her  stand. 

What  can  I  now?    My  Fletcher  cast  aside. 

Take  up  the  Bible,  once  my  better  guide?  200 

Or  tread  the  path  by  vent'rous  heroes  trod, 

This  box  my  thunder,  this  right  hand  my  god? 

Or,  chaired  at  White's,  amidst  the  doctors  sit, 

Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  nobles  wit? 

Or  bidst  thou  rather  party  to  embrace?  205 

(A  friend  to  party  thou,  and  all  her  race; 

'T  is  the  same  rope  at  different  ends  they  twist 

To  Dulness  Ridpath  is  as  dear  as  Mist) 

Shall  I,  like  Curtius,  desp'rate  in  my  zeal, 

O'er  head  and  ears  plunge  for  the  conunonweal?  210 

Or  rob  Rome's  ancient  geese  of  all  their  glories. 

And,  cackling,  save  the  monarchy  of  Tories? 

Hold !  to  the  minister  I  more  incline ; 

To  serve  his  cause,  O  Queen,  is  serving  thine. 

And  see!  thy  very  gazetteers  give  o'er;  215 

Ev'n  Ralph  repents,  and  Henley  writes  no  more. 

What  then  remains!    Ourself !    Still,  still  remain 

Cibberian  forehead  and  Cibberian  brain. 

This  brazen  brightness,  to  the  squire  so  dear; 

This  polished  hardness,  that  reflects  the  peer;  220 

This  arch  absurd,  that  wit  and  fool  delights; 

This  mess,  tossed  up  of  Hockley  Hole  and  White's, 

Where  dukes  and  butchers  join  to  wreathe  my  crown,. 

At  once  the  bear  and  fiddle  of  the  town. 

"O  born  in  sin,  and  forth  in  folly  brought!  225 

Works  damned  or  to  be  damned  (your  father's  fault)  I 
Go;  purified  by  flames,  ascend  the  sky. 
My  better  and  more  Christian  progeny. 
Unstained,  untouched,  and  yet  in  maiden  sheets, 
While  all  your  smutty  sisters  walk  the  streets.  230 

Ye  shall  not  beg,  like  gratis-given  Bland, 
Sent  with  a  pass,  and  vagrant  through  the  land; 
Not  sail  with  Ward,  to  ape-and-monkey  climes, 
Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes; 
Not,  sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire;  235 

Not  wrap  up  oranges,  to  pelt  your  sire! 
O,  pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state, 
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To  the  mild  limbo  of  our  father  Tate; 

Or,  peaceably  forgot,  at  once  be  blest 

In  Shadweirs  bosom  with  eternal  rest;  240 

Soon  to  that  mass  of  nonsense  to  return, 

Where  things  destroyed  are  swept  to  things  unborn." 

With  that  a  tear  (portentous  sign  of  grace!) 
Stole  from  the  master  of  the  sevenfold  face; 
And  thrice  he  lifted  high  the  birthday  brand,  245 

And  thrice  he  dropt  it  from  his  quiv'ring  hand; 
Then  lights  the  structure,  with  averted  eyes. 
The  rolling  smoke  involves  the  sacrifice; 
The  op'ning  clouds  disclose  each  work  by  turns: 
Now  flames  the  "Cid,"  and  now  "Perolla"  bums;  250 

Great  "Caesar"  roars  and  hisses  in  the  fires; 
'*King  John"  in  silence  modestly  expires; 
No  merit  now  the  dear  "Nonjuror"  claims — 
Moliere's  old  stubble  in  a  moment  flames. 
Tears  gushed  again,  as  from  pale  Priam's  eyes  255 

When  the  last  blaze  sent  Ilion  to  the  skies. 

Roused  by  the  light,  old  Dulness  heaved  the  head, 
Then  snatch'd  a  sheet  of  "Thule"  from  her  bed; 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre ; 
Down  sink  the  flames,  and  with  a  hiss  expire.  260 

Her  ample  presence  fills  up  all  the  place; 
A  veil  of  fogs  dilates  her  awful  face; 
Great  in  her  charms  as  when  on  shrieves  and  may'rs 
She  looks  and  breathes  herself  into  their  airs. 
She- bids  him  wait  her  to  her  sacred  dome;  265 

Well  pleased  he  entered,  and  confessed  his  home: 
So  spirits,  ending  their  terrestrial  race, 
Ascend,  and  recognize  their  native  place. 
This  the  great  mother  dearer  held  than  all 
The  clubs  of  quidnuncs  or  her  own  Guild-hall;  270 

Here  stood  her  opium,  here  she  nursed  her  owls. 
And  here  she  planned  th'  imperial  seat  of  fools. 
Here  to  her  chosen  all  her  works  she  shows: 
Prose  swelled  to  verse,  verse  loit'ring  into  prose; 
How  random  thoughts  now  meaning  chance  to  find,         275 
Now  leave  all  memory  of  sense  behind ; 
How  prologues  into  prefaces  decay. 
And  these  to  notes  are  frittered  quite  away; 
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How  index-learning  turns  no  student  pale, 

Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail;  280 

How,  with  less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape, 

Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape, 

Small  thanks  to  France  and  none  to  Rome  or  Greece, 

A  vast,  vamped,  future,  old,  revived,  new  piece, 

'Twixt  Plautus,  Fletcher,  Shakespear,  and  Corneille,      285 

Can  make  a  Gibber,  Tibbald,  or  Ozell. 

The  goddess  then,  o'er  his  anointed  head, 
With  mystic  words,  the  sacred  opium  shed. 
And  lo!  her  bird  (a  monster  of  a  fowl. 
Something  betwixt  a  heideggre  and  owl)  290 

Perched  on  his  crown.    "All  hail !  and  hail  again. 
My  son!  the  promised  land  expects  thy  reign. 
Know  Eusden  thirsts  no  more  for  sack  or  praise; 
He  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days; 
Safe,  where  no  critics  damn,  no  duns  molest,  295 

Where  wretched  Withers,  Ward,  and  Gildon  rest. 
And  high-born  Howard,  more  majestic  sire. 
With  fool  of  quality  completes  the  quire. 
Thou,  Gibber,  thou,  his  laurel  shalt  support; 
Folly,  my  son,  has  still  a  friend  at  court.  300 

Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes,  see  him  come! 
Sound,  sound,  ye  viols ;  be  the  cat-call  dumb ! 
Bring,  bring  the  madding  bay,  the  drunken  vine; 
The  creeping,  dirty,  courtly  ivy  join ! 

And  thou,  his  aide-de-camp,  lead  on  my  sons,  J05 

Light- armed  with  points,  antitheses,  and  puns. 
Let  Bawdry,  Billingsgate,  my  daughters  dear,  ^  ^ 

Support  his  front,  and  Oaths  bring  up  the  rear; 
And  under  his,  and  under  Archer's  wing, 
Gaming  and  Grub  Street  skulk  behind  the  King.  310 

Oh,  when  shall  rise  a  monarch  all  our  own. 
And  I,  a  nursing  mother,  rock  the  throne? 
'Twixt  prince  and  people  close  the  curtain  draw. 
Shade  him  from  light,  and  cover  him  from  law? 
Fatten  the  courtier,  starve  the  learned  band,  315 

And  suckle  armies,  and  dry-nurse  the  land, 
Till  senates  nod  to  lullabies  divine. 
And  all  be  sleep,  as  at  an  ode  of  thine?" 

She  ceased.    Then  swells  the  chapel-royal  throat: 
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"God  save  King  Cibbcr!"  mounts  in  ev'ry  note.  320 

Familiar  White's  "God  save  King  Colley !"  cries ; 
"God  save  King  Colley!"  Drury  Lane  replies. 

To  Needham's  quick  the  voice  triumphal  rode, 

But  pious  Needham  dropt  the  name  of  God. 

Back  to  the  Devil  the  last  echoes  roll,  325 

And  "Coll!"  each  butcher  roars  at  Hockley  Hole. 

So  when  Jove's  block  descended  from  on  high 

(As  sings  thy  great  forefather  Ogilby), 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croaked,  "God  save  King  Log !"     330 

IT^.  1728. 

EPISTLE  TO  DR.  ARBUTHNOT 

P.  Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John!  fatigued,  I  said. 

Tie  up  the  knocker !  say  I  'm  sick,  I  'm  dead. 

The  Dog-star  rages !  nay,  't  is  past  a  doubt 

All  Bedlam  or  Parnassus  is  let  out. 

Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand,  5 

They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide? 

They  pierce  my  thicksets,  through  my  grot  they  glide. 

By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge ; 

They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge.  10 

No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free; 

Ev'n  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me: 

Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 

Happy  to  catch  me  just  at  dinner  time. 

Is  there  a  parson  much  be-mused  in  beer,  15 

A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rh3rming  peer, 

A  clerk,  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross. 

Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross? 

Is  there  who,  locked  from  ink  and  paper,  scrawls 

With  desp'rate  charcoal  round  his  darkened  walls?  20 

All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 

Apply  to  me  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 

Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws. 

Imputes  to  me  and  my  damned  works  the  cause. 

Poor  Cornus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope,  25 

And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 
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Friend  to  my  life  (which  did  not  you  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song), 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove? 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love?  30 

A  dire  dilemma !  either  way  I  'm  sped : 
If  foes  they  write,  if  friends  they  read  me,  dead. 
Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I, 
Who  can't  be  silent  and  who  will  not  lie : 
To  laugh  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace,  55 

And  to  be  grave  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 
I  sit  with  sad  civility,  I  read 
With  honest  anguish  and  an  aching  head. 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 
This  saving  counsel:    "Keep  your  piece  nine  years."        40 

"Nine  years!"  cries  he,  who,  high  in  Drury  Lane, 
Lulled  by  soft  zephyrs  through  the  broken  pane, 
Rhymes  ere  he  wakes,  and  prints  before  Term  ends. 
Obliged  by  hunger  and  request  of  friends: 

"The  piece  you  think  is  incorrect?  why,  take  it:  45 

I'm  all  submission;  what  you'd  have  it,  make  it." 
Three  things  another's  modest  wishes  bound: 
My  friendship,  and  a  prologue,  and  ten  pound. 
Pitholeon  sends  to  me:    "You  know  his  Grace: 
I  want  a  patron ;  ask  him  for  a  place."  50 

Pitholeon  libelled  me — "But  here's  a  letter 
Informs  you,  sir,  't  was  when  he  knew  no  better. 
Dare  you  refuse  him?    Curll  invites  to  dine; 
He  11  write  a  'Journal,'  or  he  '11  turn  divine." 
Bless  me !  a  packet :  "'T  is  a  stranger  sues,  55 

A  virgin  tragedy,  an  orphan  Muse." 
If  I  dislike  it,  "Furies,  death,  and  rage!" 
If  I  approve,  "Commend  it  to  the  stage." 
There  (thank  my  stars)  my  whole  commission  ends; 
The  players  and  I  are,  luckily,  no  friends.  60 

Fired  that  the  house  reject  him,  "  'Sdeath  I  *11  print  it. 
And  shame  the  fools — your  int'rest,  sir,  with  Lintot." 
Lintot,  dull  rogue,  will  think  your  price  too  much." 
Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it  and  retouch." 
All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks :  65 

At  last  he  whispers,  "Do;  and  we  go  snacks." 
Glad  of  a  quarrel,  straight  I  clap  the  door : 


ti 


it 
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"Sir,  let  me  see  your  works  and  you  no  more  !'* 
T  is  sung,  when  Midas'  ears  began  to  spring 

(Midas,  a  sacred  person  and  a  king),  70 

His  very  minister  who  spied  them  first 

(Some  say  his  queen)  was  forced  to  speak  or  burst. 

And  is  not  mine,  my  friend,  a  sorer  case. 

When  every  coxcomb  perks  them  in  my  face? 

A.    C^ood  friend,  forbear  1  you  deal  in  dangerous  things;   75 

I'd  never  name  queens,  ministers,  or  kings. 

Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  prick; 

Tis  nothing P.  Nothing?  if  they  bite  and  kick? 

Out  with  it,  "Dunciad !"  let  the  secret  pass. 

That  secret  to  each  fool,  that  he's  an  ass.  80 

The  truth  once  told  (and  wherefore  should  we  lie?). 

The  queen  of  Midas  slept;  and  so  may  I. 
You  think  this  cruel?  Take  it  for  a  rule, 

No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 

Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus,  round  thee  break,  85 

Thou  unconcerned  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack; 

Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurled, 

Thou  stand'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 

Who  shames  a  scribbler?  break  one  cobweb  through. 

He  spins  the  slight,  self-pleasing  thread  anew:  90 

Destroy  his  fib  or  sophistry — in  vain! 

The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again. 

Throned  in  the  center  of  his  thin  designs. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines  I 

Whom  have  I  hurt?  has  poet  yet  or  peer  95 

Lost  the  arched  eyebrow  or  Parnassian  sneer  ? .  .  . 

Does  not  one  table  Bavius  still  admit? 

Still  to  one  bishop  Philips  seem  a  wit?  100 

Still  Sappho^— i4.  Hold!  for  God's  sake — ^you'll  oflFend, 

No  names — be  calm — learn  prudence  of  a  friend! 

I  too  could  write,  and  I  am  twice  as  tall ; 

But  foes  like  these P,  One  flatt'rer's  worse  than  all. 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learn'd  are  right,  105 

It  18  the  slaver  kills  and  not  the  bite. 

A  fool  quite  angry  is  quite  innocent : 

Alas !  't  is  ten  times  worse  when  they  repent. 
One  dedicates  in  high  heroic  prose, 

And  ridicules  beyond  a  hundred  foes.  no 
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One  from  all  Grub  Street  will  my  fame  defend, 
And,  more  abusive,  calls  himself  my  friend. 
This  prints  my  letters,  that  expects  a  bribe. 
And  others  roar  aloud,  "Subscribe,  subscribe!" 
There  are  who  to  my  person  pay  their  court:  115 

I  cough  like  Horace,  and  though  lean  am  short; 
Ammon's  great  son  one  shoulder  hid  too  high; 
Such  Ovid's  nose;  and  "Sir,  you  have  an  eye" — 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures;  make  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters  met  in  me.  120 

Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
"Just  so  inunortal  Maro  held  his  head"; 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Why  did  I  write?  what  sin  to  me  unknown  125 

Dipped  me  in  ink,  my  parents'  or  my  own? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trade, 

No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed;  130 

The  Muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife, 
To  help  me  through  this  long  disease,  my  life. 
To  second,  Arbuthnot,  thy  art  and  care, 
And  teach  the  being  you  preserved  to  bear. 

A,  But  why,  then,  publish?   P.  Granville  the  polite,     135 
And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write; 
Well-natured  Garth  inflamed  with  early  praise; 
And  Congreve  loved  and  Swift  endured  my  lays; 
The  courtly  Talbot,  Somers,  Sheffield,  read; 
Ev'n  mitred  Rochester  would  nod  the  head,  140 

And  St.  John's  self  (great  Dryden's  friends  before) 
With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more. 
Happy  my  studies  when  by  these  approved! 
Happier  their  author  when  by  these  beloved! 
From  these  the  world  will  judge  of  men  and  books,        145 
Not  from  the  Burnets,  Oldmixons,  and  Cookes. 

Soft  were  my  numbers;  who  could  take  offence, 
While  pure  description  held  the  place  of  sense? 
Like  gentle  Fanny's  was  my  flow'ry  theme, 
A  painted  mistress  or  a  purling  stream.  150 

Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill; 
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I  wish'd  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sate  still. 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret ; 

I  never  answered — I  was  not  in  debt. 

If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print,  155 

I  waged  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint. 

Did  some  more  sober  critic  come  abroad, 
If  wrong,  I  sm^ed;  if  right,  I  kissed  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study  are  their  just  pretence, 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense.  160 

Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right, 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite. 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  these  ribalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibbalds. 
Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and  spells,         165 
Each  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables, 
Ev'n  such  small  critics  some  regard  may  claim. 
Preserved  in  Milton'^  or  in  Shakspeare's  name. 
Pretty,  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms !  170 

The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Were  others  angfry,  I  excused  them  too: 
Well  might  they  rage;  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
A  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find;  175 

But  each  man's  secret  standard  in  his  mind. 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This  who  can  gratify?  for  who  can  guess? 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown,  180 

Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear. 
And  strains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a  year; 
He  who,  still  wanting  though  he  lives  on  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little,  yet  has  nothing  left; 
And  he  who,  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning,  185 

Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning; 
And  he  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad; 
All  these  my  modest  satire  bade  translate. 
And  owned  that  nine  such  poets  made  a  Tate.  190 

How  did  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  roar,  and  chafe. 
And  swear  not  Addison  himself  was  safe. 
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Peace  to  all  such!    But  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles  and  fair  fame  inspires, 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please,  195 

And  bom  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease; 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes. 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise;  200 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer. 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame  or  to  commend,  205 

A  tim'rous  foe  and  a  suspicious  friend; 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause,  210 

While  wits  and  Templars  ev*ry  sentence  raise 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise; — 
Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he? 

What  though  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walls,       215 
Or  plastered  posts,  ....  in  capitals? 
Or  smoking  forth,  a  hundred  hawkers*  load, 
On  wings  of  winds  came  flying  all  abroad? 
I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write; 
I  kept,  like  Asian  monarchs,  from  their  sight.  220 

Poems  I  heeded  (now  be-rhymed  so  long) 
No  more  than  thou,  great  George,  a  birthday  song. 
I  ne'er  with  wits  or  witlings  passed  my  days. 
To  spread  about  the  itch  of  verse  and  praise; 
Nor,  like  a  puppy,  daggled  through  the  town  225 

To  fetch  and  carry  sing-song  up  and  down; 
Nor  at  rehearsals  sweat  and  mouthed  and  cried, 
With  handkerchief  and  orange  at  my  side; 
But,  sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  and  prate, 
To  Bufo  left  the  whole  Castalian  state.  230 

Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill. 
Sat  full-blown  Bufo,  puffed  by  every  quill; 
Fed  with  soft  dedication  all  day  long. 
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Horace  and  he  went  hand  in  hand  in  song. 

His  library  (where  busts  of  poets  dead  235 

And  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  head) 

Received  of  wits  an  undistinguished  race, 

Who  first  his  judgment  asked  and  then  a  place. 

Much  they  extolled  his  pictures,  much  his  seat, 

And  flattered  ev'ry  day,  and  some  days  eat;  240 

Till,  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  days. 

He  paid  some  bards  with  port  and  some  with  praise, 

To  some  a  dry  rehearsal  was  assigned, 

And  others  (harder  still)  he  paid  in  kind. 

Dryden  alone  (what  wonder?)  came  not  nigh;  245 

Dryden  alone  escaped  this  judging  eye: 

But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve; 

He  helped  to  bury  whom  he  helped  to  starve. 

May  some  choice  patron  bless  each  grey  goose  quill ! 
May  every  Bavius  have  his  Buf o  still !  250 

So,  when  a  statesman  wants  a  day's  defence, 
Or  envy  holds  a  whole  week's  war  with  sense, 
Or  simple  pride  for  flatt'ry  makes  demands, 
May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whistled  off  my  hands ! 
Blest  be  the  great  for  those  they  take  away,  255 

And  those  they  left  me — for  they  left  me  Gay; 
Left  me  to  see  neglected  genius  bloom, 
Neglected  die,  and  tell  it  on  his  tomb: 
Of  all  thy  blameless  life  the  sole  return. 
My  verse  and  Queensb'ry  weeping  o'er  thy  urn!  260 

Oh,  let  me  live  my  own  and  die  so  too 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do!). 
Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease, 
And  see  what  friends  and  read  what  books  I  please; 
Above  a  patron,  though  I  condescend  265 

Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend. 
I  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affairs; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  prayers; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head; 
Nor  know  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead.  270 

Why  am  I  asked  what  next  shall  see  the  light? 
Heav'ns!  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write? 
Has  life  no  joys  for  me?  or  (to  be  grave) 
Have  I  no  friend  to  serve,  no  soul  to  save? 
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"I  found  him  close  with  Swift."    "Indeed?  no  doubt,"      27s 
Cries  prating  Balbus,  "something  will  come  out." 
'T  is  all  in  vain,  deny  it  as  I  will : 
"No,  such  a  genius  never  can  lie  still;" 
And  then  for  mine  obligingly  mistakes 
The  first  lampoon  Sir  Will  or  Bubo  makes.  280 

Poor  guiltless  I !  and  can  I  choose  but  smile, 
When  ev'ry  coxcomb  knows  me  by  my  style? 

Cursed  be  the  verse,  how  well  soc'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe, 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear,  285 

Or  from  the  soft-eyed  virgin  steal  a  tear  I 
But  he  who  hurts  a  harmless  neighbour's  peace. 
Insults  fairn  worth  or  beauty  in  distress, 
Who  loves  a  lie,  lame  slander  helps  about. 
Who  writes  a  libel  or  who  copies  out;  290 

That  fop  whose  pride  affects  a  patron's  name. 
Yet,  absent,  wounds  an  author's  honest  fame; 
Who  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve. 
And  show  the  sense  of  it  without  the  love; 
Who  has  the  vanity  to  call  you  friend,  295 

Yet  wants  the  honour,  injured,  to  defend; 
Who  tells  whate'er  you  think,  whate'er  you  say. 
And,  if  he  lie  not,  must  at  least  betray; 
Who  to  the  dean  and  silver  bell  can  swear. 
And  sees  at  Canons  what  was  never  there;  300 

Who  reads  but  with  a  lust  to  misapply, 
Make  satire  a  lampoon,  and  fiction,  lie; — 
A  lash  like  mine  no  honest  man  shall  dread, 
But  all  such  babbling  blockheads  in  his  stead. 

Let  Sporus  tremble A.  What?  that  thing  of  silk,    305 

Sporps,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk? 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel  ? 
Who  breaks  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel  ? 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  this  bug  with  gilded  wings. 
This  painted  child  of  dirt,  that  stinks  and  stings;  31c 

Whose  buzz  the  witty  and  the  fair  annoys. 
Yet  wit  ne'er  tastes  and  beauty  ne'er  enjoys: 
So  well-bred  spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite. 
Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray,  315 
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As  shallow  streams  run  dimpling  all  the  way, 
Whether  in  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks ; 
Or  at  the  ear  of  Eve,  familiar  toad. 

Half  froth,  half  venom,  spits  himself  abroad,  320 

In  puns,  or  politics,  or  tales,  or  lies. 
Or  spite,  or  smut,  or  rhymes,  or  blasphemies; 
His  wit  all  see-saw,  between  that  and  this. 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 
And  he  himself  one  vile  antithesis.  325 

Amphibious  thing!  that,  acting  either  part. 
The  trifling  head  or  the  corrupted  heart. 
Fop  at  the  toilet,  flatt'rer  at  the  board. 
Now  trips,  a  lady,  and  now  struts,  a  lord. 
Eve's  tempter  thus  the  rabbins  have  exprest:  330 

A  cherub's  face,  a  reptile  all  the  rest; 
Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust. 
Wit  that  can  creep,  and  pride  that  licks  the  dust. 
Not  Fortune's  worshipper,  nor  Fashion's  fool. 
Not  Lucre's  madman,  nor  Ambition's  tool,  335 

Not  proud  nor  servile,  be  one  poet's  praise 
That,  if  he  pleased,  he  pleased  by  manly  ways; 
That  flatt'ry,  ev'n  to  kings,  he  held  a  shame. 
And  thought  a  lie  in  verse  or  prose  the  same ; 
That  not  in  fancy's  maze  he  wandered  long,  340 

But  stooped  to  truth  and  moralized  his  song; 
That  not  for  fame,  but.  virtue's  better  end, 
He  stood  the  furious  foe,  the  timid  friend. 
The  damning  critic,  half  approving  wit, 
The  coxcomb  hit  or  fearing  to  be  hit;  345 

Laughed  at  the  loss  of  friends  he  never  had, 
The  dull,  the  proud,  the  wicked,  and  the  mad; 
The  distant  threats  of  vengeance  on  his  head, 
The  blow  unf elt,  the  tear  he  never  shed ; 
The  tale  revived,  the  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown,  350 

Th'  imputed  trash,  and  dullness  not  his  own; 
The  morals  blackened  when  the  writings  'scape. 
The  libelled  person,  and  the  pictured  shape; 
Abuse,  on  all  he  loved  or  loved  him,  spread, 
A  friend  in  exile  or  a  father  dead;  355 

The  whisper  that,  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
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Perhaps  yet  vibrates  on  his  Sov'reign's  car — 

Welcome  for  thee,  fair  Virtue,  all  the  past! 

For  thee,  fair  Virtue,  welcome  e'en  the  last! 

A,  But  why  insult  the  poor,  affront  the  great?  360 

P.  A  knave's  a  knave,  to  me,  in  cv'ry  state: 

Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail ; 

Sporus  at  Court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail ; 

A  hireling  scribbler,  or  a  hireling  peer. 

Knight  of  the  post  corrupt,  or  of  the  shire;  365 

If  on  a  pillory,  or  near  a  throne. 

He  gain  his  prince's  ear,  or  lose  his  own. 
Yet,  soft  by  nature,  more  a  dupe  than  wit, 

Sappho  can  tell  you  how  this  man  was  bit; 

This  dreaded  satirist  Dennis  will  confess  370 

Foe  to  his  pride,  but  friend  to  his  distress; 

So  humble  he  has  knocked  at  Tibbald's  door, 

Has  drunk  with  Cibber,  nay  has  rhymed  for  Moore. 

Full  ten  years  slandered,  did  he  once  reply? 

Three  thousand  suns  went  down  on  Welsted's  lie.  375 

To  please  a  mistress  one  aspersed  his  life; 

He  lashed  him  not,  but  let  her  be  his  wife: 

Let  Budgell  charge  low  Grub  Street  on  his  quill, 

And  write  whatever  he  pleased,  except  his  will. 

Let  the  two  Curlls,  of  town  and  court,  abuse  380 

His  father,  mother,  body,  soul,  and  Muse — 

Yet  why?  that  father  held  it  for  a  rule, 

It  was  a  sin  to  call  our  neighbour  fool;  .... 

Hear  this,  and  spare  his  family,  James  Moore !  385 

Unspotted  names  and  memorable  long. 

If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song. 

Of  gentle  blood  (part  shed  in  honour's  cause. 

While  yet  in  Britain  honour  had  applause) 

Each  parent  sprung A,  What  fortune,  pray?    P.  Their 


own. 
And  better  got  than  Bestia's  from  the  throne. 
Born  to  no  pride,  inheriting  no  strife. 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  noble  wife. 
Stranger  to  civil  and  religious  rage, 
The  good  man  walked  innoxious  through  his  age. 
No  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  would  ever  try, 
Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 
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Unleam'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman's  subtle  art, 

No  language  but  the  language  of  the  heart. 

By  nature  honest,  by  experience  wise,  400 

Healthy  by  temp'rance  and  by  exercise; 

His  life,  though  long,  to  sickness  passed  unknown; 

His  death  was  instant,  and  without  a  groaa 

O  grant  me  thus  to  live  and  thus  to  die; 

Who  sprung  from  kings  shall  know  less  joy  than  I.  405 

O  friend,  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine  t 
Be  no  unpleasing  melancholy  mine : 
Me  let  the  tender  office  long  engage. 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age. 

With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath,  410 

Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death, 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye. 
And  keep  awhile  one  parent  from  the  skyt 
On  cares  like  these  if  length  of  days  attend. 
May  Heav'n,  to  bless  those  days,  preserve  my  friend;      415 
Preserve  him  social,  cheerful,  and  serene. 
And  just  as  rich  as  when  he  served  a  queen! 

A,  Whether  that  blessing  be  denied  or  giv'n, 
Thus  far  was  right;  the  rest  belongs  to  Heav'n. 

1715^-34-  1735. 


FROM 

AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN 

EPISTLE  I 

Awake,  my  St.  John!  leave  all  meaner  things 

To  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings. 

Let  us,  since  life  can  little  more  supply 

Than  just  to  look  about  us  and  to  die, 

Expatiate  free  o'er  all  this  scene  of  man:  5 

A  mighty  maze,  but  not  without  a  plan, 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous  shoot, 

Or  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit 

Together  let  us  beat  this  ample  field. 

Try  what  the  open,  what  the  covert  yield;  10 

The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore 

Of  all  who  blindly  creep  or  sightless  soar; 
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Eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies, 

And  catch  the  manners  living  as  th^  rise; 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can;  15 

But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man. 

I.    Say  first,  of  God  above  or  man  below 
What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know? 
Of  man  what  see  we  but  his  station  here 
From  which  to  reason  or  to  which  refer?  20 

Through  worlds  unnumbered  though  the  God  be  known, 
'T  is  ours  to  trace  Him  only  in  our  own. 
He  who  through  vast  immensity  can  pierce. 
See  worlds  on  worlds  compose  one  universe, 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs,  25 

What  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
What  varied  being  peoples  every  star. 
May  tell  why  Heav'n  has  made  us  as  we  are. 
But  of  this  frame  the  bearings  and  the  ties. 
The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies,  50 

Gradations  just,  has  thy  pervading  soul 
Looked  through?  or  can  a  part  contain  the  whole? 
Is  the  great  chain,  that  draws  all  to  agree. 
And  drawn  supports,  upheld  by  God  or  thee? 

n.  Presumptuous  man !  the  reason  wouldst  thou  find  55 
Why  formed  so  weak,  so  little,  and  so  blind? 
First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  guess. 
Why  formed  no  weaker,  blinder,  and  no  less 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth  why  oaks  are  made 
Taller  or  stronger  than  the  weeds  they  shadej^^  40 

Or  ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove. 

Of  systems  possible  if  'tis  confessed 
That  Wisdom  Infinite  must  form  the  best. 
Where  all  must  full  or  not  coherent  be,  45 

And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  degree, 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reasoning  life,  't  is  plain 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  man; 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long) 
Is  only  this — ^if  God  has  placed  him  wrong?  50 

Respecting  man  whatever  wrong  we  call, 
May,  must  be  right  as  relative  to  all. 
In  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain. 
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A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain; 

In  God's  one  single  can  its  end  produce,  55 

Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use: 

So  man,  who  here  seems  principal  alone, 

Perhaps  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown, 

Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal; 

T  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole.  60 

When  the  proud  steed  shall  know  why  man  restrains 
His  fiery  course  or  drives  him  o'er  the  plains; 
When  the  dull  ox,  why  now  he  breaks  the  clod, 
Is  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  god; 
Then  shall  man's  pride  and  dullness  comprehend  65 

His  actions',  passions',  being's  use  and  end; 
Why  doing,  suflfring,  checked,  impelled;  and  why 
This  hour  a  slave,  the  next  a  deity. 

Then  say  not  man's  imperfect,  Heav'n  in  fault; 
Say  rather  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought;  70 

His  knowledge  measured  to  his  state  and  place; 
His  time  a  moment,  and  a  point  his  space. 
If  to  be  perfect  in  a  certain  sphere, 
What  matter  soon  or  late,  or  here  or  there? 
The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so  75 

As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago. 

III.    Heav'n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate; 
All  but  the  page  prescribed,  their  present  state: 
From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below  ?  80 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 
Pleased  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  food. 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood. 
Oh,  blindngsSi-taJhe  future !  kindly  giv'n,  85 

T'haf^ch  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heav'n, 
Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 
A  hero  perish  or  a  sparrow  fall, 
Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurled. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst  and  now  a  world.  90 

Hope  humbly,  then;  with  trembling  pinions  soar; 
Wait  the  great  teacher  Death;  and  God  adore. 
What  future  bliss.  He  gives  not  thee  to  know. 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 
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Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast:  95 

Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  blest; 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untutored  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds  or  hears  Him  in  the  windl  100 

His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  milky  way; 
Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n, 
Behind  the  cloud-topped  hill,  an  humbler  Heav'n; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced,  105 

Some  happier  island  in  the  wat'ry  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold. 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 
To  be,  contents  his  natural  desire ; 

He  asks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  fire,  no 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 

IV.  Go,  wiser  thou !  and,  in  thy  scale  of  sense. 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence. 

Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such;  115 

Say,  "Here  He  gives  too  little,  there  too  much"; 

Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust. 

Yet  cry,  "If  man's  unhappy,  God's  unjust"; 

If  man  alone  engross  not  Heav'n's  high  care. 

Alone  made  perfect  here,  immortal  there,  120 

Snatch  from  His  hand  the  balance  and  the  rod, 

Re-judge  His  justice,  be  the  god  of  God. 

In  pride,  in  reas'ning  pride,  our  error  lies; 

All  quit  their  sphere,  and  rush  into  the  skies. 

Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  abodes;  125 

Men  would  be  angels,  angels  would  be  gods. 

Aspiring  to  be  gods  if  angels  fell, 

Aspiring  to  be  angels  men  rebel; 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 

Of  order  sins  against  th'  Eternal  Cause.  150 

V.  Ask  for  what  end  the  heav'nly  bodies  shine. 
Earth  for  whose  use,  Pride  answers,  "'Tis  for  mine: 
For  me  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  pow'r. 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  ev'ry  fiow'r; 
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Annual  for  me  the  grape,  the  rose,  renew  i35 

The  juice  nectareous  and  the  balmy  dew ; 

For  me  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings; 

For  me  health  gushes  from  a  thousand  springs; 

Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me  rise; 

My  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies."  140 

But  errs  not  Nature  from  this  gracious  end. 
From  burning  suns  when  livid  deaths  descend, 
When  earthquakes  swallow  or  when  tempests  sweep 
Towns  to  one  grave,  whole  nations  to  the  deep? 
No,"  'tis  replied,  "the  first  Almighty  Cause  US 

Acts  not  by  partial  but  by  gen'ral  laws; 
Th'  exceptions  few;  some  change,  since  all  began. 
And  what  created  perfect?"    Why  then  man? 
If  the  great  end  be  human  happiness, 

Then  Nature  deviates;  and  can  man  do  less?  150 

As  much  that  end  a  constant  course  requires 
Of  showers  and  sunshine  as  of  man's  desires; 
As  much  eternal  springs  and  cloudless  skies 
As  men  forever  temp'rate,  calm,  and  wise. 
If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  Heav'n's  design,        155 
Why  then  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline? 
Who. knows  but  He  Whose  hand  the  lightning  forms. 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  Who  wings  the  storms. 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Ammon  loose  to  scourge  mankind?         160 
From  pride,  from  pride,  our  very  reas'ning  springs. 
Account  for  moral  as  for  nat'ral  things : 
Why  charge  we  Heav'n  in  those,  in  these  acquit? 
In  both  to  reason  right  is  to  submit. 

Better  for  us,  perhaps,  it  might  appear,  165 

Were  there  all  harmony,  all  virtue,  here; 
That  never  air  or  ocean  felt  the  wind. 
That  never  passion  discomposed  the  mind. 
But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife. 

And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life.  170 

The  gen'ral  order,  since  the  whole  began, 
Is  kept  in  Nature  and  is  kept  in  man. 

VI.  What  would  this  man?   Now  upward  will  he  soar. 
And,  little  less  than  angel,  would  be  more; 
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Now,  looking  downwards,  just  as  grieved  appears  175 

To  want  the  strength  of  bulls,  the  fur  of  bears. 

Made  for  his  use  all  creatures  if  he  call; 

Say  what  their  use,  had  he  the  pow'rs  of  all? 

Nature  to  these,  without  profusion  kind. 

The  proper  organs,  proper  pow'rs  assigned;  180 

Each  seeming  want  compensated  of  course. 

Here  with  degrees  of  swiftness,  there  of  force; 

All  in  exact  proportion  to  the  state; 

Nothing  to  add,  and  nothing  to  abate. 

Each  beast,  each  insect,  happy  in  its  own,  185 

Is  Heav'n  unkind  to  man,  and  man  alone? 

Shall  he  alone  whom  rational  we  call 

Be  pleased  with  nothing  if  not  blest  with  all? 

fThe  bliss  of  man  (could  pride  that  blessing  find) 
Is  not  to  act  or  think  beyond  mankind;  190 

No  pow'rs  of  body  or  of  soul  to  share 
But  what  his  nature  and  his  state  can  bear. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopic  eye? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  optics  giv'n,  195 

T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n? 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  ev'ry  pore? 
Or,  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  brain. 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain?  200 

If  Nature  thundered  in  his  op'ning  ears. 
And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
How  would  he  wish  that  Heav'n  had  left  him  still 
The  whisp'ring  zephyr  and  the  purling  rill? 
Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise,  205 

Alike  in  what  it  gives  and  what  denies? 

VII.    Far  as  Creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  pow'rs  ascends. 
Mark  how  it  mounts  to  man's  imperial  race 
From  the  green  myriads  in  the  peopled  grass;  210 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme, 
The  mole's  dim  curtain  and  the  l3mx's  beam; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green; 
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Of  hearing,  from  the  life  that  fills  the  flood  215 

To  that  which  warbles  through  the  vernal  wood 

The  spider^s  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine, 

Feels  at  each  thread  and  lives  along  the  line. 

In  the  nice  bee  what  sense  so  subtly  true 

From  pois'nous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew?  220 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  grovlling  swine, 

Compared,  half-reas'ning  elephant,  with  thine  1 

Twixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier. 

Forever  sep'rate  yet  forever  near  I 

Remembrance  and  reflection,  how  allied;  225 

What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide. 

And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join, 

Yet  never  pass  th'  insuperable  linel 

AA^thout  this  just  gradation,  could  they  be 

Subjected,  these  to  those,  or  all  to  thee?  230 

The  pow'rs  of  all  subdued  by  thee  alone. 

Is  not  thy  reason  all  these  pow'rs  in  one? 

VIII.  See  through  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth 
All  matter  quick  and  bursting  into  birth. 
Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go !  235 

Around,  how  widel  how  deep  extend  below  1 
Vast  chain  of  being  1  which  from  God  began; 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach ;  from  infinite  to  thee,  240 

From  thee  to  nothing.    On  superior  pow'rs 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours; 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroyed: 
From  Nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike,  245 

Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

And  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll, 
Alike  essential  to  th'  amazing  whole, 
The  least  confusion  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only  but  the  whole  must  fall.  250 

Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  through  the  sky; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurled, 
Being  on  being  wrecked  and  world  on  world; 
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Heav'n's  whole  foundations  to  their  center  nod,  255 

And  Nature  tremble  to  the  throne  of  God. 

All  this  dread  order  break — for  whom?  for  thee? 

Vile  worml     Oh,  madness!  pride!  impiety! 

IX.  What  if  the  foot,  ordained  the  dust  to  tread. 

Or  hand  to  toil,  aspired  to  be  the  head?  260 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 

To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind? 

Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 

To  be  another  in  this  gen'ral  frame; 

Just  as  absurd  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains  265 

The  great  directing  Mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 
That,  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame,  270 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent, 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part,  275 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns: 
To  Him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all.  280 

X.  Cease,  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name; 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point:  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heav*n  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit:  in  this  or  any  other  sphere,  285 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow'r, 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  Nature  is  but  Art  unknown  to  thee; 

All  chance,  direction  which  thou  canst  not  see ;  290 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good: 

And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear — Whatever  is,  is  right. 

^73^'  1733' 
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MORAL  ESSAYS 

FROM 
EPISTLE  II 

To  a  Lady 

Of  the  Characters  of  Women 

Nothing  so  true  as  what  you  once  let  fall, 

Most  women  have  no  characters  at  all"; 

Matter  too  soft  a  lasting  mark  to  bear, 

And  best  distinguished  by  black,  brown,  or  fair. 

How  many  pictures  of  one  n)rmph  we  view,  5 

All  how  unlike  each  other,  all  how  true! 

Arcadia's  countess  here,  in  ermined  pride. 

Is  there  Pastora  by  a  fountain  side; 

Here  Fannia,  leering  on  her  own  good  man, 

And  there  a  naked  Leda  with  a  swan.  10 

Let,  then,  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry 

In  Magdalen's  loose  hair  and  lifted  eye, 

Or,  dressed  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia,  shine 

With  simp'ring  angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine; 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it,  15 

If  folly  grow  romantic  I  must  paint  it. 

Come,  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare! 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  off  in  air; 
Choose  a  firm  cloud,  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch,  ere  she  change,  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute.  20 

Rufa,  whose  eye,  quick-glancing  o'er  the  park. 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark. 
Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  studying  Locke 
As  Sappho's  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task,  25 

With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  masque: 
So  morning  insects  that  in  muck  begun 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

How  soft  is  Silia!  fearful  to  offend, 
The  frail  one's  advocate,  the  weak  one's  friend:  30 

To  her  Calista  proved  her  conduct  nice. 
And  good  Simplicius  asks  of  her  advice. 
Sudden,  she  storms !  she  raves !  You  tip  the  wink. 
But  spare  your  censure ;  Silia  does  not  drink : 
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All  eyes  may  see  from  what  the  change  arose,  35 

All  eyes  may  see — a  pimple  on  her  nose. 

Papillia,  wedded  to  her  am'rous  spark. 
Sighs  for  the  shades — "How  charming  is  a  parkl" 
A  park  is  purchased;  but  the  fair  he  sees 
All  bathed  in  .tears — ^"Oh,  odious,  odious  trees  !**  40 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show : 
'Tis  to  their  changes  half  their  charms  we  owe; 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 
Their  happy  spots  the  nice  admirer  take. 
Twas  thus  Calypso  once  each  heart  alarmed,  45 

Awed  without  virtue,  without  beauty  charmed; 
Her  tongue  bewitched  as  oddly  as  her  eyes, 
Less  wit  than  mimic,  more  a  wit  than  wise; 
Strange  graces  still  and  stranger  flights  she  had — 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad;  50 

Yet  ne'er  so  sure  our  passion  to  create 
As  when  she  touched  the  brink  of  all  we  hate. 

Narcissa's  nature,  tolerably  mild. 
To  make  a  wash  would  hardly  stew  a  child; 
Has  ev'n  been  proved  to  grant  a  lover's  pra/r,  55 

And  paid  a  tradesman  once  to  make  him  stare; 
Gave  alms  at  Easter,  in  a  Christian  trim. 
And  made  a  widow  happy,  for  a  whim. 
Why,  then,  declare  good  nature  is  her  scorn, 
When  'tis  by  that  alone  she  can  be  borne?  60 

Why  pique  all  mortals,  yet  affect  a  name? 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame : 
Now  deep  in  Taylor  and  the  "Book  of  Martyrs," 
Now  drinking  citron  with  his  Grace  and  Chartres; 
Now  conscience  chills  her,  and  now  passion  burns,  65 

And  atheism  and  religion  take  their  turns; 
A  very  heathen  in  the  carnal  part, 
Yet  still  a  sad,  good  Christian  at  her  heart. 

But  what  are  these  to  great  Atossa's  mind? 
Scarce  once  herself,  by  turns  all  womankind!  70 

Who,  with  herself  or  others,  from  her  birth 
Finds  all  her  life  one  warfare  upon  earth; 
Shines  in  exposing  knaves  and  painting  fools. 
Yet  is  whate'er  she  hates  and  ridicules; 
No  thought  advances,  but  her  eddy  brain  75 
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Whisks  it  about,  and  down  it  goes  again. 

Full  sixty  years  the  world  has  been  her  trade, 

The  wisest  fool  much  time  has  ever  made; 

From  loveless  youth  to  unrespected  age. 

No  passion  gratified  except  her  rage;  80 

So  much  the  fury  still  outran  the  wit, 

The  pleasure  missed  her,  and  the  scandal  hit. 

Who  breaks  with  her  provokes  revenge  from  hell. 

But  he's  a  bolder  man  who  dares  be  well: 

Her  ev'ry  turn  with  violence  pursued,  85 

Nor  more  a  storm  her  hate  than  gratitude; 

To  that  each  passion  turns,  or  soon  or  late; 

Love,  if  it  makes  her  yield,  must  make  her  hate. 

Superiors?  death!  and  equals?  what  a  curse! 

But  an  inferior  not  dependent?  worse.  90 

Offend  her,  and  she  knows  not  to  forgive ; 

Oblige  her,  and  she  11  hate  you  while  you  live ; 

But  die,  and  she  11  adore  you — then  the  bust 

And  temple  rise — then  fall  again  to  dust. 

Last  night  her  lord  was  all  that 's  good  and  great ;  95 

A  knave  this  morning,  and  his  will  a  cheat. 

Strange !  by  the  means  defeated  of  the  ends. 

By  spirit  robbed  of  pow'r,  by  warmth  of  friends. 

By  wealth  of  followers!  without  one  distress, 

Sick  of  herself  through  very  selfishness!  100 

Atossa,  curst  with  every  granted  pra/r, 

Childless  with  all  her  children,  wants  an  heir : 

To  heirs  unknown  descends  th'  unguarded  store, 

Or  wanders,  Heav'n-directed,  to  the  poor. 

Ah,  friend  1  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design ;  105 

To  raise  the  thought  and  touch  the  heart  be  thine! 
That  charm  shall  grow,  while  what  fatigues  the  Ring 
Flaunts  and  goes  down,  an  unregarded  thing: 
So  when  the  sun's  broad  beam  has  tired  the  sight. 
All  mild  ascends  the  moon's  more  sober  light ;  1 10 

Serene  in  virgin  modesty  she  shines. 
And  unobserved  the  glaring  orb  declines. 

Oh,  blest  with  temper  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day; 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear  115 

Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear; 
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She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 

Or,  if  she  rales  him,  never  shows  she  rules; 

Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways. 

Yet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys ;  120 

Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will, 

Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets  or  codille; 

Spleen,  vapours,  or  small-pox,  above  them  all. 

And  mistress  of  herself  though  china  fall. 

And  yet,  believe  me,  good  as  well  as  ill,  125 

Woman's  at  best  a  contradiction  still. 
Heav'n,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man; 
Picks  from  each  sex,  to  make  the  fav'rite  blest. 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest;  130 

Blends,  in  exception  to  all  general  rules, 
Your  taste  of  follies  with  our  scorn  of  fools. 
Reserve  with  frankness,  art  with  truth  allied. 
Courage  with  softness,  modesty  with  pride. 
Fixed  principles  with  fancy  ever  new;  135 

Shakes  all  together,  and  produces — You. 

Be  this  a  woman's  fame;  with  this  unblest. 
Toasts  live  a  scorn,  and  queens  may  die  a  jest. 
This  Phoebus  promised  (I  forget  the  year) 
When  those  blue  eyes  first  opened  on  the  sphere;  140 

Ascendant  Phoebus  watched  that  hour  with  care, 
Averted  half  your  parents'  simple  pray*r. 
And  gave  you  beauty,  but  denied  the  pelf 
That  buys  your  sex  a  tyrant  o'er  itself. 
The  gen'rous  god,  who  wit  and  gold  refines,  145 

And  ripens  spirits  as  he  ripens  mines. 
Kept  dross  for  duchesses — the  world  shall  know  it, — 
To  you  gave  sense,  good  humour,  and  a  poet. 

173^33'  1735. 

SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES  OF  HORACE  IMITATED 

FROM 
TO   AUGUSTUS 

Shakespear  (whom  you  and  ev'ry  play-house  bill 
Style  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will) 
For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight. 
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And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite. 

Ben,  old  and  poor,  as  little  seemed  to  heed  5 

The  life  to  come,  in  ev'ry  poet's  creed. 

Who  now  reads  Cowley?  if  he  pleases  yet, 

His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit; 

Forgot  his  epic,  nay  Pindaric  art, 

But  still  I  love  the  language  of  his  heart.  10 

"Yet  surely,  surely,  these  were  famous  men! 
What  boy  but  hears  the  sayings  of  old  Ben? 
In  all  debates  where  critics  bear  a  part, 
Not  one  but  nods,  and  talks  of  Jonson's  art. 
Of  Shakespcar's  nature,  and  of  Cowley's  wit;  15 

How  Beaumont's  judgment  checked  what  Fletcher  writ; 
How  Shadwell  hasty,  Wycherley  was  slow, 
But  for  the  passions,  Southern  sure  and  Rowe. 
These,  only  these,  support  the  crowded  stage. 
From  eldest  Heywood  down  to  Cibber's  age."  20 

All  this  may  be :  the  people's  voice  is  odd ; 
It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God. 
To  "Gammer  Gurton"  if  it  give  the  bays, 
And  yet  deny  the  "Careless  Husband"  praise. 
Or  say  our  fathers  never  broke  a  rule,  25 

Why  then,  I  say,  the  public  is  a  fool; 
But  let  them  own  that  greater  faults  than  we 
They  had,  and  greater  virtues,  I  '11  agree. 
Spenser  himself  affects  the  obsolete, 

And  Sidney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet.  30 

Milton's  strong  pinion  now  not  Heav'n  can  bound. 
Now,  serpent-like,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground ; 
In  quibbles  angel  and  archangel  join, 
And  God  the  Father  turns  a  school-divine: 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book,  35 

Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desp'rate  hook, 
Or  damn  all  Shakespear,  like  th'  affected  fool 
At  court,  who  hates  whate'er  he  read  at  school. 

But  for  the  wits  of  either  Charles's  days. 
The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease,  40 

Sprat,  Carew,  Sedley,  and  a  hundred  more 
(Like  twinkling  stars  the  Miscellanies  o'er). 
One  simile  that  solitary  shines 
In  the  dry  desert  of  a  thousand  lines, 
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Or  lengthened  thought  that  gleams  through  many  a  page,    45 

Has  sanctified  whole  poems  for  an  age. 

I  lose  my  patience,  and  I  own  it  too. 

When  works  are  censured,  not  as  bad,  but  new; 

While  if  our  elders  break  all  Reason's  laws, 

These  fools  demand,  not  pardon,  but  applause.  50 

On  Avon's  bank,  where  flow'rs  eternal  blow. 
If  I  but  ask  if  any  weed  can  grow; 
One  tragic  sentence  if  I  dare  deride. 
Which  Betterton's  grave  action  digniAed, 
Or  well-mouthed  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims  55 

(Though  but,  perhaps,  a  muster-roll  of  names). 
How  will  our  fathers  rise  up  in  a  rage. 
And  swear  all  shame  is  lost  in  George's  age! 
You  'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign, 
Did  not  some  £^ave  examples  yet  remain,  60 

Who  scorn  a  lad  should  teach  his  father  skill, 
And,  having  once  been  wrong,  will  be  so  stilL 
He  who,  to  seem  more  deep  than  you  or  I, 
Extols  old  bards  or  "Merlin's  Prophecy," 
Mistake  him  not;  he  envies,  not  admires,  65 

And  to  debase  the  sons  exalts  the  sires. 
Had  ancient  times  conspired  to  disallow 
What  then  was  new,  what  had  been  ancient  now? 
Or  what  remained,  so  worthy  to  be  read 
By  learned  critics,  of  the  mighty  dead?  70 
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A  HYMN  TO  CONTENTMENT 

Lovely,  lasting  peace  of  mind, 
Sweet  delight  of  human-kind, 
Heavenly  bom  and  bred  on  high, 
To  crown  the  fav'rites  of  the  sky 
With  more  of  happiness  below 
Than  victors  in  a  triumph  know, 
Whither,  O  whither  art  thou  fled, 
To  lay  thy  meek,  contented  head? 
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What  happy  region  dost  thou  please 

To  make  the  seat  of  calms  and  ease?  10 

Ambition  searches  all  its  sphere 

Of  pomp  and  state,  to  meet  thee  there. 

Encreasing  avarice  would  find 

Thy  presence  in  its  gold  enshrined. 

The  bold  advent'rer  ploughs  his  way  15 

Through  rocks  amidst  the  foaming  sea. 

To  gain  thy  love,  and  then  perceives 

Thou  wert  not  in  the  rocks  and  waves. 

The  silent  heart  which  grief  assails 

Treads  soft  and  lonesome  o'er  the  vales,  20 

Sees  daisies  open,  rivers  run. 

And  seeks,  as  I  have  vainly  done. 

Amusing  thought,  but  learns  to  know 

That  solitude's  the  nurse  of  woe. 

No  real  happiness  is  found  25 

In  trailing  purple  o'er  the  ground; 

Or  in  a  soul  exalted  high 

To  range  the  circuit  of  the  sky, 

Converse  with  stars  above,  and  know 

All  Nature  in  its  forms  below —  30 

The  rest  it  seeks,  in  seeking  dies. 

And  doubts  at  last,  for  knowledge,  rise. 

Lovely,  lasting  peace,  appear ! 

This  world  itself,  if  thou  art  here. 

Is  once  again  with  Eden  blest,  35 

And  man  contains  it  in  his  breast." 

'Twas  thus,  as  under  shade  I  stood, 
I  sung  my  wishes  to  the  wood, 
And,  lost  in  thought,  no  more  perceived 
The  branches  whisper  as  they  waved;  40 

It  seemed  as  all  the  quiet  place 
Confessed  the  presence  of  the  Grace ; 
When  thus  she  spoke :  "Go  rule  thy  will ; 
Bid  thy  wild  passions  all  be  still; 
Know  God,  and  bring  thy  heart  to  know  45 

The  joys  which  from  religion  flow : 
Then  ev*ry  Grace  shall  prove  its  guest. 
And  I  '11  be  there  to  crown  the  rest." 

Oh,  by  yonder  mossy  seat, 
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In  my  hours  of  sWeet  retreat,  50 

Might  I  thus  my  soul  employ 

With  sense  of  gratitude  and  joy, 

Raised,  as  ancient  prophets  were. 

In  heavenly  vision,  praise,  and  pray'r, 

Pleasing  all  men,  hurting  none,  55 

Pleased  and  blest  with  God  alone  1 

Then,  while  the  gardens  take  my  sight 

With  all  the  colours  of  delight. 

While  silver  waters  glide  along. 

To  please  my  ear  and  court  my  song,  60 

I  '11  lift  my  voice,  and  tune  my  string. 

And  Thee,  great  Source  of  Nature,  sing. 

The  sun,  that  walks  his  airy  way 

To  light  the  world  and  give  the  day ; 

The  moon,  that  shines  with  borrowed  light;  65 

The  stars,  that  gild  the  gloomy  night; 

The  seas,  that  roll  unnumbered  waves: 

The  wood,  that  spreads  its  shady  leaves ; 

The  field,  whose  ears  conceal  the  grain, 

The  yellow  treasure  of  the  plain ;  70 

All  of  these,  and  all  I  see. 

Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me: 

They  speak  their  Maker  as  they  can, 

But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man. 

Go  search  among  your  idle  dreams,  75 

Your  busy  or  your  vain  extremes,  "^ 

And  find  a  life  of  equal  bliss, 
Or  own  the  next  begun  in  this. 
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A  NIGHT-PIECE  ON  DEATH 

By  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light, 
No  more  I  waste  the  wakeful  night. 
Intent  with  endless  view  to  pore 
The  schoolmen  and  the  sages  o'er: 
Their  books  from  wisdom  widely  stray, 
Or  point  at  best  the  longest  way; 
I  '11  seek  a  readier  path,  and  go 
Where  wisdom 's  surely  taught  below. 
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How  deep  yon  azure  dyes  the  sky, 
Where  orbs  of  gold  unnumbered  lie,  10 

While  through  their  ranks  in  silver  pride 
The  nether  crescent  seems  to  glide ! 
The  slumbVing  breeze  forgets  to  breathe; 
The  lake  is  smooth  and  clear  beneath, 
Where  once  again  the  spangled  show  15 

Descends  to  meet  our  eyes  below. 
The  grounds  which  on  the  right  aspire 
In  dimness  from  the  view  retire; 
The  left  presents  a  place  of  graves, 
Whose  wall  the  silent  water  laves;  20 

That  steeple  guides  thy  doubtful  sight 
Among  the  livid  gleams  of  night; 
There  pass,  with  melancholy  state, 
By  all  the  solemn  heaps  of  Fate, 
And  think,  as  softly-sad  you  tread  25 

Above  the  venerable  dead, 
"Time  was,  like  thee  they  life  possessed. 
And  time  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  rest." 

Those  grraves,  with  bending  osier  bound. 
That  nameless  heave  the  crumbled  ground,  30 

Quick  to  the  glancing  thought  disclose 
Where  Toil  and  Poverty  repose. 
The  flat  smooth  stones  that  bear  a  name. 
The  chisel's  slender  help  to  fame 
(Which  ere  our  set  of  friends  decay  35 

Their  frequent  steps  may  wear  away), 
A  middle  race  of  mortals  own. 
Men  half  ambitious,  all  unknown. 
The  marble  tombs  that  rise  on  high. 
Whose  dead  in  vaulted  arches  lie,  40 

Whose  pillars  swell  with  sculptured  stones — 
Arms,  angels,  epitaphs,  and  bones, — 
These,  all  the  poor  remains  of  state. 
Adorn  the  rich  or  praise  the  great. 
Who,  while  on  earth  in  fame  they  live,  45 

Are  senseless  of  the  fame  they  give. 

Ha  I  while  I  gaze,  pale  Cynthia  fades ; 
The  bursting  earth  unveils  the  shades  I 
All  slow,  and  wan,  and  wrapped  with  shrouds. 
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They  rise  in  visionary  crowds,  50 

And  all  with  sober  accent  cry, 
"Think,  mortal,  what  it  is  to  die  I" 
Now  from  yon  black  and  fun'ral  yew. 
That  bathes  the  charnel-house  with  dew, 
Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  begin  55 

(Ye  ravens,  cease  your  croaking  din! 
Ye  tolling  clocks,  no  time  resound 
O'er  the  long  lake  and  midnight  ground  1) ; 
It  sends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans. 
Thus  speaking  from  among  the  bones :  60 

"When  men  my  scythe  and  darts  supply. 
How  great  a  King  of  Fears  am  1 1 
They  view  me  like  the  last  of  things : 
They  make,  and  then  they  dread,  my  stings. 
Fools!  if  you  less  provoked  your  fears,  65 

No  more  my  spectre-form  appears. 
Death 's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 
If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God; 
A  port  of  calms,  a  state  of  ease 
From  the  rough  rage  of  swelling  seas.  70 

Why,  then,  thy  flowing  sable  stoles. 
Deep  pendant  cypress,  mourning  poles. 
Loose  scarfs  to  fall  athwart  thy  weeds, 
Long  palls,  drawn  hearses,  covered  steeds. 
And  plumes  of  black,  that,  as  they  tread,  75 

Nod  o'er  the  'scutcheons  of  the  dead? 
Nor  can  the  parted  body  know. 
Nor  wants  the  soul,  these  forms  of  woe : 
As  men  who  long  in  prison  dwell. 
With  lamps  that  glimmer  round  the  cell,  8c 

Whene'er  their  suffering  years  are  run. 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glitt'ring  sun. 
Such  joy,  though  far  transcending  sense. 
Have  pious  souls  at  parting  hence; 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  placed,  85 

A  few  and  evil  years  they  waste. 
But,  when  their  chains  are  cast  aside, 
See  the  glad  scene  unfolding  wide, 
Gap  the  glad  wing,  and  tow'r  away, 
And  mingle  with  the  blaze  of  day.  90 
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THE  HERMIT 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 

From  youth  to  age  a  rcv'rend  hermit  grew ; 

The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell. 

His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well: 

Remote  from  man,  with  God  he  passed  the  days,  5 

Pra/r  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 

Seemed  heav'n  itself  till  one  suggestion  rose; 

That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey. 

This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway:  10 

His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast. 

And  all  the  tenour  of  his  soul  is  lost. 

So  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  imprest 

Calm  Nature's  image  on  its  wat'ry  breast, 

Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow,  15 

And  skies  beneath  with  answ'ring  colours  glow; 

But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  scene  divide. 

Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  ev'ry  side, 

And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun. 

Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run.  20 

To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight. 

To  find  if  books  or  swains  report  it  right 

(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 

Whose  feet  came  wand'ring  o'er  the  nightly  dew). 

He  quits  his  cell:  the  pilg^m-staff  he  bore,  25 

And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before; 

Then  with  the  sun  a  rising  journey  went. 

Sedate  to  think  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass. 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass ;  30 

But  when  the  southern  sun  had  warmed  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way — 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair. 
Then,  near  approaching,  "Father,  hail  I"  he  cried ;  35 

"And  hail,  my  son!"  the  rcv'rend  sire  replied. 
Words  followed  words,  from  question  answer  flowed. 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road; 
Till,  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loth  to  part. 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart:  40 
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Thus  stands  an  aged  elm,  in  ivy  bound; 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun;  the  dosing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  gray; 
Nature  in  silence  bid  the  world  repose;  45 

When  near  the  road  a  stately  palace  rose: 
There  by  the  moon  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass. 
Whose  verdure  crowned  their  sloping  sides  of  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wand'ring  stranger's  home;         50 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive:  the  liv'ried  servants  wait; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate; 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food,  55 

And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good; 
Then,  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown. 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep  and  silk  and  heaps  of  down. 

At  length  'tis  morn,  and  at  the  dawn  of  day 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play;  60 

Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  shake  the  neighb'ring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call: 
An  early  banquet  decked  the  splendid  hall; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced,  65 

Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste; 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go. 
And  but  the  landlord  none  had  cause  of  woe — 
His  cup  was  vanished,  for  in  secret  guise 
The  younger  guest  purloined  the  glittering  prize.  70 

As  one  who  'spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glist'ning  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray. 
Disordered  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near. 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on  and  looks  with  fear; 
So  seemed  the  sire,  when,  far  upon  tjie  road,  75 

The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  showed: 
He  stopped  with  silence,  walked  with  trembling  heart. 
And  much  he  wished,  but  durst  not  ask,  to  part; 
Murm'ring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward.  80 

While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds; 
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The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds; 

A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain, 

And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 

Warned  by  the  signs,  the  wand'ring  pair  retreat,  85 

To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighb'ring  seat. 

Twas  built  with  turrets,  on  a  rising  ground. 

And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around; 

Its  owner's  temper,  tim'rous  and  severe, 

Unkind  and  g^riping,  caused  a  desert  there.  go 

As  near  the  miser's  heavy  doors  they  drew, 

Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew; 

The  nimble  lightning,  mixed  with  show'rs,  began. 

And  o'er  their  heads  loud-rolling  thunders  ran. 

Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain,  95 

Driv'n  by  the  wind  and  battered  by  the  rain. 

At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  master's  breast 

('Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest)  : 

Slow  creaking,  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 

And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair;  100 

One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 

And  nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls; 

Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  eager  wine, 

Each  hardly  granted,  served  them  both  to  dine; 

And  when  the  tempest  first  appeared  to  cease,  105 

A  ready  warning  bid  them  part  in  peace. 

With  still  remark  the  pond'ring  hermit  viewed 

In  one  so  rich  a  life  so  poor  and  rude ; 
"And  why  should  such,"  within  himself  he  cried, 
"Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside?"  no 

But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  took  place 

In  ev'ry  settling  feature  of  his  face. 

When  from  his  vest  the  young  companion  bore 

That  cup  the  gen'rous  landlord  owned  before. 

And  paid  profusely,  with  the  precious  bowl,  115 

The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul ! 
But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly; 

The  sun,  emerging,  opes  an  azure  sky; 

A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display. 

And,  glitt'ring  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day :  120 

The  weather  courts  them  from  the  poor  retreat. 

And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 
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While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  hosom  wrought 

With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 

His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear;  125 

Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seemed  a  madness  here; 

Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes. 

Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky; 
Again  the  wand'rers  want  a  place  to  lie;  150 

Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh: 
The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 
And  neither  poorly  low  nor  idly  great; 
It  seemed  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind — 
Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind.  135 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  with  weary  feet. 
Then  bless  the  mansion  and  the  master  greet. 
Their  greeting,  fair  bestowed,  with  modest  guise 
The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies: 
"Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart,  140 

To  Him  Who  gives  us  all  I  yield  a  part; 
From  Him  you  come,  for  Him  accept  it  here, 
A  frank  and  sober  more  than  costly  cheer." 
He  spoke,  and  bid  the  welcome  table  spread. 
Then  talked  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed,  145 

When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair. 
Warned  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  pra/r. 

At  length  the  world,  renewed  by  calm  repose, 
Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  mom  arose. 
Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept  150 

Near  the  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept. 
And  writhed  his  neck:  the  landlord's  little  pride 
(O  strange  return!)  grew  black  and  gasped  and  died! 
Horror  of  horrors!  what!  his  only  son! 
How  looked  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done?  155 

Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed. 
He  flies,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed; 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues.    The  country  lay  160 

Perplexed  with  roads;  a  servant  showed  the  way. 
A  river  crossed  the  path;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before ; 
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Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 

And  deep  the  waves  beneath  the  bending  glide:  165 

The  youth,  who  seemed  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 

Approached  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in; 

Plunging  he  falls,  and,  rising,  lifts  his  head. 

Then  flashing  turns  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

Wild,  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes;  170 

He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
"Detested  wretch!" — but  scarce  his  speech  began. 
When  the  strange  partner  seemed  no  longer  man: 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet; 
His  robe  turned  white,  and  flowed  upon  his  feet;  175 

Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glittered  on  the  day. 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight,  180 

And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends.  185 

But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke; 
The  voice  of  music  ravished  as  he  spoke : 

"Thy  pra/r,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown. 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne: 
These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find,  190 

And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind ; 
For  this  commissioned,  I  forsook  the  sky — 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel!  thy  fellow-servant  I. 

"Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine.  195 

The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  He  made; 
In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  His  ends: 
Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye,  200 

The  Pow'r  exerts  His  attributes  on  high, 
Your  actions  uses,  not  controls  your  will, 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 
What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise 
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Than  those  which  lately  strook  thy  wond'ring  eyes?  205 

Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  th'  Almighty  just. 
And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust! 

"The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food. 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good. 
Who  made  his  iv'ry  stands  with  goblets  shine,  210 

And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine. 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost, 
And  still  he  welcomes  but  with  less  of  cost 
The  mean,  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wand'ring  poor,  215 

With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heav'n  can  bless  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl. 
And  feeb  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead  220 

With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 
And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half  weaned  his  heart  from  God;        225 
Child  of  his  age,  for  him  he  lived  in  pain. 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run! 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go,  230 

And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust. 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortune  felt  a  wrack 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back!  235 

This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal. 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail! 

"Thus  Heav'n  instructs  thy  mind:  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  in  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more !" 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew;  240 

The  sage  stood  wond'ring  as  the  seraph  flew: 
Thus  looked  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high, 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky; 
The  fiery  pomp,  ascending,  left  the  view; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wished  to  follow  too.  245 
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The  bending  hermit  here  a  pra/r  begun: 
Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  Thy  will  be  donel" 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  passed  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 
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THUSSDAY,   OR    THE    SPELL 

Hobnelia,  seated  in  a  dreary  vale, 
In  pensive  mood  rehearsed  her  piteous  tale. 
Her  piteous  tale  the  winds  in  sighs  bemoan, 
And  pining  Echo  answers  groan  for  groan. 

I  me  the  day,  a  rueful  day  I  trow,  5 

The  woeful  day,  a  day  indeed  of  woe! 

When  Lubberkin  to  town  his  cattle  drove : 

A  maiden  fine  bedight  he  hapt  to  love ; 

The  maiden  fine  bedight  his  love  retains. 

And  for  the  village  he  forsakes  the  plains.  10 

Return,  my  Lubberkin!  these  ditties  hear! 

Spells  will  I  try,  and  spells  shall  ease  my  care. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground, 

And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 

When  first  the  year  I  heard  the  cuckoo  sing  15 

And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spring, 

I  straightway  set  a-running  with  such  haste, 

Deb'rah  that  won  the  smock  scarce  ran  so  fast; 

Till,  spent  for  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  grown, 

Upon  a  rising  bank  I  sat  adown,  20 

Then  doffed  my  shoe,  and  by  my  troth,  I  swear. 

Therein  I  spied  this  yellow  frizzled  hair, 

As  like  to  Lubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue 

As  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grew. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground,       25 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 
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At  eve  last  Midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought. 

But  to  the  field  a  bag  of  hempseed  brought 

I  scattered  round  the  seed  on  ev'ry  side, 

And  three  times  in  a  trembling  accent  cried,  30 

This  hempseed  with  my  virgin  hand  I  sow; 

Who  shall  my  true-love  be  the  crop  shall  mow." 

I  straight  looked  back,  and,  if  my  eyes  speak  truth, 

With  his  keen  scythe  behind  me  came  the  youth. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground,       35 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 
Last  Valentine,  the  day  when  birds  of  kind 

Their  paramours  with  mutual  chirpings  find, 

I  rearly  rose,  just  at  the  break  of  day. 

Before  the  sun  had  chased  the  stars  away;  40 

A-field  I  went,  amid  the  morning  dew, 

To  milk  my  kine  (for  so  should  huswives  do)  : 

Thee  first  I  spied;  and  the  first  swain  we  see, 

In  spite  of  fortune  shall  our  true-love  be. 

See,  Lubberkin,  each  bird  his  partner  take;  45 

And  canst  thou  then  thy  sweetheart  dear  forsake? 
With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 
Last  May  Day  fair  I  searched  to  find  a  snail 

That  might  my  secret  lover's  name  reveal.  50 

Upon  a  gooseberry-bush  a  snail  I  found. 

For  always  snails  near  sweetest  fruit  abound. 

I  seized  the  vermin,  home  I  quickly  sped. 

And  on  the  hearth  the  milk-white  embers  spread: 

Slow  crawled  the  snail,  and,  if  I  right  can  spell,  55 

In  the  soft  ashes  marked  a  curious  L. 

Oh,  may  this  wondrous  omen  lucky  prove  I 

For  L  is  found  in  "Lubberkin"  and  "Love." 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.  60 

Two  hazel-nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame, 

And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  sweetheart's  name. 

This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  sore  amazed. 

That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  blazed. 

As  blazed  the  nut  so  may  thy  passion  grow,  65 

For  'twas  thy  nut  that  did  so  brightly  glow. 
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With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 
As  peascods  once  I  plucked,  I  chanced  to  see 

One  that  was  closely  filled  with  three  tunes  three;  70 

Which  when  I  cropped  I  safely  home  conveyed, 

And  o'er  my  door  the  spell  in  secret  laid. 

My  wheel  I  turned,  and  sung  a  ballad  new^ 

While  from  the  spindle  I  the  fleeces  drew. 

The  latch  moved  up,  when  who  should  first  come  in  75 

But  in  his  proper  person — LubberkinI 

I  broke  my  yarn,  surprised  the  sight  to  see, — 

Sure  sign  that  he  would  break  his  word  with  me. 

Eftsoons  I  joined  it  with  my  wonted  slight: 

So  may  again  his  love  with  mine  unite!  80 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 
This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass. 

Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass: 
"Fly,  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east,  or  west!  ,         85 

Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  I  love  best !" 

He  leaves  my  hand:  see,  to  the  west  he's  flown, 

To  call  my  true-love  from  the  faithless  town. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around,  90 

This  mellow  pippin,  which  I  pare  around, 

My  shepherd's  name  shall  flourish  on  the  ground : 

I  fling  th*  unbroken  paring  o'er  my  head — 

Upon  the  grass  a  perfect  L  is  read. 

Yet  on  my  heart  a  fairer  L  is  seen  95 

Than  what  the  paring  marks  upon  the  green. 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground, 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 
This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make. 

See,  from  the  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take :  100 

This  on  my  cheek  for  Lubberkin  is  worn, 

And  Boobyclod  on  t'other  side  is  borne; 

But  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  ground 

(A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound). 

While  Lubberkin  sticks  firmly  to  the  last —  105 

Oh,  were  his  lips  to  mine  but  joined  so  fast! 
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With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 
As  Lubberkin  once  slept  beneath  a  tree, 

I  twitched  his  dangling  garter  from  his  knee;  no 

He  wist  not  when  the  hempen  string  I  drew. 

Now  mine  I  quickly  doff  of  inkle  blue; 

Together  fast  I  tie  the  garters  twain. 

And  while  I  knit  the  knot  repeat  this  strain : 
"Three  times  a  true-love's  knot  I  tie  secure;  115 

Firm  be  the  knot,  firm  may  his  love  endure!" 

With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around. 
As  I  was  wont,  I  trudged  last  market-day 

To  town,  with  new-laid  eggs  preserved  in  hay.  120 

I  made  my  market  long  before  'twas  night; 

My  purse  grew  heavy  and  my  basket  light: 

Straight  to  the  pothecary*s  shop  I  went, 

And  in  love-powder  all  my  money  spent. 

Behap  what  will,  next  Sunday  after  prayers,  125 

When  to  the  alehouse  Lubberkin  repairs. 

These  golden  flies  into  his  mug  I'll  throw, 

And  soon  the  swain  with  fervent  love  shall  glow. 
With  my  sharp  heel  I  three  times  mark  the  ground. 
And  turn  me  thrice  around,  around,  around.  130 

But  hold !  our  Lightf oot  barks,  and  cocks  his  ears : 

O'er  yonder  stile,  see,  Lubberkin  appears! 

He  comes,  he  comes !  Hobnelia  's  not  bewrayed. 

Nor  shall  she,  crowned  with  willow,  die  a  maid. 

He  vows,  he  swears,  he  '11  give  me  a  green  gown :  135 

Oh  dear!  I  fall  adown,  adown,  adown! 
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A  BALLAD 

'T  was  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

With  hollow  blasts  of  wind, 
A  damsel  lay  deploring. 

All  on  a  rock  reclined. 
Wide  o'er  the  rolling  billows 

She  cast  a  wistful  look; 
Her  head  was  crowned  with  willows 

That  tremble  o'er  the  brook. 
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"Twelve  months  are  gone  and  over. 

And  nine  long  tedious  days :  lo 

Why  didst  thou,  vent'rous  lover, 

Why  didst  thou  trust  the  seas? 
Cease,  cease,  thou  cruel  ocean, 

And  let  my  lover  rest ! 
Ah,  what 's  thy  troubled  motion  15 

To  that  within  my  breast? 

"The  merchant,  robbed  of  pleasure, 

Sees  tempests  in  despair; 
But  what's  the  loss  of  treasure 

To  losing  of  my  dear?  20 

Should  you  some  coast  be  laid  on 

Where  gold  and  diamonds  grow. 
You  'd  find  a  richer  maiden. 

But  none  that  loves  you  so. 

"How  can  they  say  that  Nature  25 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain? 
Why,  then,  beneath  the  water 

Should  hideous  rocks  remain? 
No  eyes  the  rocks  discover, 

That  lurk  beneath  the  deep  50 

To  wreck  the  wand'ring  lover 

And  leave  the  maid  to  weep." 

All  melancholy  lying, 

Thus  wailed  she  for  her  dear; 
Repaid  each  blast  with  sighing,  35 

Each  billow  with  a  tear: 
When,  o'er  the  white  wave  stooping. 

His  floating  corpse  she  spied; 
Then,  like  a  lily  drooping, 

She  bowed  her  head  and  died.  40 

1715. 

FROM 

TRIVIA 

Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright, 
How  to  walk  clean  by  day  and  safe  by  night, 
How  jostling  crowds  with  prudence  to  decline. 
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When  to  assert  the  wall  and  when  resign, 

I  sing.    Thou,  Trivia,  goddess,  aid  my  song;  5 

Through  spacious  streets  conduct  thy  bard  along. 

For  ease  and  for  dispatch,  the  morning's  best; 
No  tides  of  passengers  the  street  molest 
You  11  see  a  draggled  damsel,  here  and  there. 
From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffic  bear;  10 

On  doors  the  sallow  milk-maid  chalks  her  gains — 
Ah,  how  unlike  the  milk-maid  of  the  plains  1 
Before  proud  gates  attending  asses  bray. 
Or  arrogate  with  solemn  pace  the  way; 
These  grave  physicians  with  tiieir  milky  cheer  15 

The  lovesick  maid  and  dwindling  beau  repair. 
Here  rows  of  drummers  stand  in  martial  file. 
And  with  their  vellum  thunder  shake  the  pile. 
To  greet  the  new-made  bride:  are  sounds  like  these 
The  proper  prelude  to  a  state  of  peace?  ao 

Now  Industry  awakes  her  busy  sons: 
Full  charged  with  news,  the  breathless  hawker  runs; 
Shops  open,  coaches  roll,  carts  shake  the  ground. 
And  all  the  streets  with  passing  cnes  resound 

If  clothed  in  black  you  tread  the  busy  town,  25 

Or  if  distinguished  by  the  rev'rend  gown, 
Three  trades  avoid:  oft  in  the  mingling  press 
The  barber's  apron  soib  the  sable  dress; 
Shun  the  perfumer's  touch  with  cautious  eye, 
Nor  let  the  baker's  step  advance  too  nigh.  30 

Ye  walkers  too  that  youthful  colours  wear. 
Three  sullying  trades  avoid  with  equal  care: 
The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks  along. 
And  marks  with  sooty  stains  the  heedless  throng; 
When  "Small-coal !"  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat,  35 

From  smutty  dangers  guard  thy  threatened  coat; 
The  dust-man's  cart  offends  thy  clothes  and  eyes. 
When  through  the  street  a  cloud  of  ashes  flies. 
But  whether  black  or  lighter  dyes  are  worn, 
The  chandler's  basket,  on  his  shoulder  borne,  40 

With  tallow  spots  thy  coat ;  resign  the  way 
To  shun  the  surly  butcher's  greasy  tray — 
Butchers  whose  hands  are  dyed  with  blood's  foul  stain. 
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And  always  foremost  in  the  hangman's  train. 

Let  due  civilities  be  strictly  paid:  45 

The  wall  surrender  to  the  hooded  maid. 
Nor  let  thy  sturdy  elbow's  hasty  rage 
Jostle  the  feeble  steps  of  trembling  age; 
And  when  the  porter  bends  beneath  his  load, 
And  pants  for  breath,  clear  thou  the  crowded  road;  50 

But,  above  all,  the  groping  blind  direct. 
And  from  the  pressing  throng  the  lame  protect. 
You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop,  of  nicest  tread. 
Whose  mantling  peruke  veils  his  empty  head; 
At  ev'ry  step  he  dreads  the  wall  to  lose  55 

And  risks,  to  save  a  coach,  his  red-heeled  shoes : 
Him,  like  the  miller,  pass  with  caution  by. 
Lest  from  his  shoulder  clouds  of  powder  fly. 
But  when  the  bully,  with  assuming  pace, 
Cocks  his  broad  hat,  edged  round  with  tarnished  lace,        60 
Yield  not  the  way;  defy  his  strutting  pride. 
And  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kennel's  side; 
He  never  turns  again  nor  dares  oppose, 
But  mutters  coward  curses  as  he  goes. 

But  hark !  Distress  with  screaming  voice  draws  nigh'r,  65 
And  wakes  the  slumb'ring  street  with  cries  of  fire. 
At  first  a  glowing  red  enwraps  the  skies. 
And,  borne  by  winds,  the  scatt'ring  sparks  arise; 
From  beam  to  beam  the  fierce  contagion  spreads ; 
The  spiry  flames  now  lift  aloft  their  heads;  70 

Through  the  burst  sash  a  blazing  deluge  pours. 
And  splitting  tiles  descend  in  rattling  show'rs. 
Now  with  thick  crowds  th'  enlightened  pavement  swarms ; 
The  fireman  sweats  beneath  his  crooked  arms; 
A  leathern  casque  his  vent'rous  head  defends;  75 

Boldly  he  climbs  where  thickest  smoke  ascends; 
Moved  by  -the  mother's  streaming  eyes  and  pray'rs. 
The  helpless  infant  through  the  flame  he  bears. 
With  no  less  virtue  than  through  hostile  fire 
The  Dardan  hero  bore  his  aged  sire.  80 

See  forceful  engines  spout  their  levelled  streams. 
To  quench  the  blaze  that  runs  along  the  beams; 
The  grappling-hook  plucks  rafters  from  the  walls. 
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And  heaps  on  heaps  the  smoky  ruin  falls ; 

Blown  by  strong  winds,  the  fiery  tempest  roars,  85 

Bears  down  new  walls,  and  pours  along  the  floors. 

The  heav'ns  are  all  ablaze;  the  face  of  nis^t 

Is  covered  with  a  sanguine^  dreadful  light: 

T  was  such  a  light  involved  thy  tow'rs,  O  Rome, 

The  dire  presage  of  mighty  Caesar's  doom,  90 

When  the  sun  veiled  in  rust  his  mourning  head. 

And  frightful  prodigies  the  sides  o'erspread. 

Hark !  the  drum  thunders !  far,  ye  crowds,  retire : 

Behold,  the  ready  match  is  tipt  with  fire, 

The  nitrous  store  is  laid,  the  smutty  train  95 

With  running  blaze  awakes  the  barrelled  grain; 

Flames  sudden  wrap  the  walls;  with  sullen  sound 

The  shattered  pile  sinks  on  the  smoky  ground. 

So  when  the  years  shall  have  revolved  the  date^ 

Th'  inevitable  hour  of  Naples'  fate,  100 

Her  sapped  foundations  shall  with  thunders  shake, 

And  heave  and  toss  upon  the  sulph'rous  lake; 

Earth's  womb  at  once  the  fiery  flood  shall  rend. 

And  in  th'  abyss  her  plunging  tow'rs  descend. 

And  now  complete  my  gen'rous  labours  lie,  105 

Finished,  and  ripe  for  immortality: 
Death  shall  entomb  in  dust  this  mould'ring  frame. 
But  never  reach  th'  eternal  part,  my  fame. 
When  W  *  and  G  *  *,  mighty  names,  are  dead. 
Or  but  at  Chelsea  under  custards  read;  no 

When  critics  crazy  bandboxes  repair. 
And  tragedies,  turned  rockets,  bounce  in  air; 
High-raised  on  Fleet  Street  posts,  consigned  to  fame. 
This  work  shall  shine,  and  walkers  bless  my  name. 

1716. 


MY  OWN  EPITAPH 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it. 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it 
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SWEET  WILLIAM'S  FAREWELL  TO  BLACK-EYED  SUSAN 

All  in  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moored. 
The  streamers  waving  in  the  wind. 
When  black-eyed  Susan  came  aboard : 

"Oh,  where  shall  I  my  true  love  find? 
Tell  me,  ye  jovial  sailors^  tell  me  true  5 

If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew?" 


William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rocked  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  as  her  well-known  voice  he  heard. 

He  sighed  and  cast  his  eyes  below:  10 

The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands. 
And,  quick  as  lightning,  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  laiic,  high  poised  in  air, 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast. 
If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear,  15 

And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest. 
The  noblest  captain  in  the  British  fleet 
Mighty  envy  William's  lip  those  kisses  sweet. 

"O  Susan,  Susan,  lovely  dear. 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain!  20 

Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear: 

We  only  part  to  meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds!  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

"Believe  not  what  the  landmen  say,  25 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind: 
They'll  tell  thee  sailors,  when  away. 

In  ev'ry  port  a  mistress  find — 
Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 
For  thou  art  present  wheresoe'er  I  go.  30 

"If  to  far  India's  coast  we  sail, 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  di'monds  bright; 
Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 

Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 
Thus  ev'ry  beauteous  object  that  I  view  35 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 
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"Though  battle  call  me  from  thy  arms. 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet,  safe  from  harms, 

William  shall  to  his  dear  return.  40 

Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye." 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word; 

The  sails  their  swelling  bosom  spread; 
No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard :  45 

They  kissed — she  sighed — ^he  hung  his  head. 
Her  less'ning  boat  unwilling  rows  to  land; 
"Adieu!"  she  cries,  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

1720. 

THE  FOX  AT  THE  POINT  OF  DEATH 

A  fox,  in  life's  extreme  decay, 

Weak,  sick,  and  faint,  expiring  lay; 

All  appetite  had  left  his  maw, 

And  age  disarmed  his  mumbling  jaw. 

His  num'rous  race  around  him  stand,  5 

To  learn  their  dying  sire's  command; 

He  raised  his  head  with  whining  moan. 

And  thus  was  heard  the  feeble  tone: 

"Ah,  sons,  from  evil  ways  depart! 
My  crimes  lie  heavy  on  my  heart.  10 

See,  see,  the  murdered  geese  appear! 
Why  are  those  bleeding  turkeys  there? 
Why  all  around  this  cackling  train. 
Who  haunt  my  ears  for  chickens  slain?" 

The  hungry  foxes  round  them  stared,  15 

And  for  the  promised  feast  prepared. 
"Where,  sir,  is  all  this  dainty  cheer? 
Nor  turkey,  goose,  nor  hen  is  here. 
These  are  the  phantoms  of  your  brain. 
And  your  sons  lick  their  lips  in  vain."  20 

"O  gluttons!"  says  the  drooping  sire, 
Restrain  inordinate  desire! 
Your  liqu'rish  taste  you  shall  deplore 
When  peace  of  conscience  is  no  more. 
Does  not  the  hound  betray  our  pace,  25 
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And  gins  and  guns  destroy  our  race? 

Thieves  dread  the  searching  eye  of  pow'r, 

And  never  feel  the  quiet  hour. 

Old  age,  which  few  of  us  shall  know, 

Now  puts  a  period  to  my  woe.  jo 

Would  you  true  happiness  attain, 

Let  honesty  your  passions  reign; 

So  live  in  credit  and  esteem, 

And  the  good  name  you  lost  redeem." 

"The  counsel's  good,"  a  fox  replies,  35 

"Could  we  perform  what  you  advise. 

Think  what  our  ancestors  have  done — 

A  line  of  thieves  from  son  to  son! 

To  us  descends  the  long  disgrace, 

And  infamy  hath  marked  our  race.  40 

Though  we  like  harmless  sheep  should  feed. 

Honest  in  thought,  in  word,  and  deed. 

Whatever  hen-roost  is  decreased. 

We  shall  be  thought  to  share  the  feast 

The  change  shall  never  be  believed;  45 

A  lost  good  name  is  ne'er  retrieved." 
"Nay,  then,"  replies  the  feeble  fox 
"(But  hark!    I  hear  a  hen  that  clocks) — 

Go,  but  be  modVate  in  your  food: 

A  chicken,  too,  might  do  me  good."  50 

1725-26,  1727. 
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AN  THOU  WERE  MY  AIN  THING 

Chosus. — An  thou  were  my  ain  thing, 

I  would  love  thee,  I  would  love  thee ! 
An  thou  were  my  ain  thing, 

How  dearly  would  I  love  thee ! 

Like  bees  that  suck  the  morning  dew 
Frae  flowers  of  sweetest  scent  and  hue, 
Sae  wad  I  dwell  upo'  thy  mou, 
And  gar  the  gods  envy  me. 
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Sae  lang  's  I  had  the  use  of  light, 
I'd  on  thy  beauties  feast  my  sight; 
Syne  in  saft  whispers  through  the  nis^t 
I  'd  tell  how  much  I  loo'd  thee. 


ID 


How  fair  and  ruddy  is  my  Jean! 
She  moves  a  goddess  o'er  the  green : 
Were  I  a  king,  thou  shou'd  be  (lueen, 
Nane  but  mysell  aboon  thee. 

I  'd  grasp  thee  to  this  breast  of  mine, 
Whilst  thou,  like  ivy  or  the  vine. 
Around  my  stronger  limbs  shou'd  twine. 
Formed  hardy  to  defend  thee. 

Time 's  on  the  wing,  and  will  not  stay : 
In  shining  youth  let  's  make  our  hay; 
Since  love  admits  of  no  delay, 
O  let  na  scorn  undo  thee! 

While  Love  does  at  his  altar  stand, 
Hae  there's  my  heart,  gi'e  me  thy  hand. 
And  with  ilk  smile  thou  shalt  command 
The  will  of  him  wha  loves  thee. 


IS 


20 


25 
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THE  HIGHLAND  LADDIE 

The  Lawland  lads  think  they  are  fine. 
But  O  they're  vain  and  idly  gaudy; 

How  much  unlike  that  gracefu'  mien 

And  manly  looks  of  my  Highland  laddie ! 

Chorus. — O  my  bonny,  bonny  Highland  laddie! 

My  handsome,  charming  Highland  laddie ! 
May  Heaven  still  guard  and  love  reward 
Our  Lawland  lass  and  her  Highland  laddie! 

If  I  were  free  at  will  to  chuse 

To  be  the  wealthiest  Lawland  lady, 

I  'd  take  young  Donald  without  trews. 
With  bonnet  blew  and  belted  plaidy. 
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The  brawest  beau  in  borrows  town. 

In  a'  his  airs,  with  art  made  ready, 
G>inpared  to  him,  he's  but  a  clown;  15 

He's  finer  far  in  's  tartan  plaidy. 

O'er  benty  hill  with  him  I  '11  run. 

And  leave  my  Lawland  kin  and  dady; 

Frae  winter's  cauld  and  summer's  sun 

Hell  screen  me  with  his  Highland  plaidy.  ao 

A  |>ainted  room  and  silken  bed 

May  please  a  Lawland  laird  and  lady, 

But  I  can  kiss  and  be  as  glad 

Behind  a  bush  in  's  Highland  plaidy. 

Few  compliments  between  us  pass :  25 

I  ca'  him  my  dear  Highland  laddie; 
And  he  ca's  me  his  Lawland  lass, 

Syne  rows  me  in  his  Highland  plaidy. 

Nae  greater  joy  I'll  e'er  pretend  ^ 

Than  that  his  love  prove  true  and  steady,  30 

Like  mine  to  him,  which  ne'er  shall  end 

While  Heaven  preserve  my  Highland  laddie. 

1721. 

FROM 

THE  GENTLE  SHEPHERD 

Beneath  the  south  side  of  a  craigy  bield, 

Where  crystal  springs  the  halesome  waters  yield, 

Twa  youthfu'  shepherds  on  the  gowans  lay, 

Tenting  their  flocks  ae  bonny  mom  of  May. 

Poor  Roger  granes,  till  hollow  echoes  ring;  5 

But  blither  Patie  likes  to  laugh  and  sing. 

Patie.  My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 
Just  entered  in  her  teens, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  sweet  as  May, 
Fair  as  the  day,  and  always  gay;  10 

My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing. 
And  I'm  not  very  auld. 
Yet  well  I  like  to  meet  her  at 
The  wauking  of  the  fauld. 
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My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly  15 

Whene'er  we  meet  alane, 
I  wish  nae  mair  to  lay  my  care, 
I  wish  nae  mair  of  a'  that's  rare; 
My  Peggy  speaks  sae  sweetly, 

To  a'  the  lave  I  'm  cauld,  20 

But  she  gars  a'  my  spirits  glow 
At  wauking  of  the  fauld. 

My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly 
Whene'er  I  whisper  love, 
That  I  look  down  on  a'  the  town,  25 

That  I  look  down  upon  a  crown; 
My  Peggy  smiles  sae  kindly. 

It  makes  me  blythe  and  bauld. 
And  naething  gi'es  me  sic  delight 

At  wauking  of  the  fauld.  50 

My  Peggy  sings  sae  saftly 
When  on  my  pipe  I  play, 
By  a'  the  rest  it  is  confest. 
By  a'  the  rest,  that  she  sings  best; 

My  Peggy  sings  sae  saftly,  35 

And  in  her  sangs  are  tauld 
With  innocence  the  wale  of  sense. 
At  wauking  of  the  fauld. 

This  sunny  morning,  Roger,  chears  my  blood. 

And  puts  all  Nature  in  a  jovial  mood.  40 

How  hartsom  is  't  to  see  the  rising  plants, 

To  hear  the  birds  chirm  o'er  their  pleasing  rants ! 

How  halesom  't  is  to  snuff  the  cauler  air. 

And  all  the  sweets  it  bears,  when  void  of  care! 

What  ails  thee,  Roger,  then?  what  gars  thee  grane?  45 

Tell  me  the  cause  of  thy  ill-seasoned  pain. 

Roger.  I  'm  bom,  O  Patie,  to  a  thrawart  fate; 
I  'm  born  to  strive  with  hardships  sad  and  great ! 
Tempests  may  cease  to  jaw  the  rowan  flood, 
Corbies  and  tods  to  grein  for  lambkins'  blood;  50 

But  I,  oppressed  with  never-ending  grief. 
Maun  ay  despair  of  lighting  on  relief. 

Patie.  The  bees  shall  loathe  the  flow'r  and  quit  the  hive, 
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The  saughs  on  boggie  ground  shall  cease  to  thrive, 

Ere  scornful  queans  or  loss  of  warldly  gear  55 

Shall  spill  my  rest  or  ever  force  a  tear. 

Roger.  Sae  might  I  say;  but  it's  no  easy  done 
By  ane  whase  saul  's  sae  sadly  out  of  tune. 
You  have  sae  saft  a  voice  and  slid  a  tongue, 
You  are  the  darling  of  baith  auld  and  young:  60 

If  I  but  ettle  at  a  sang  or  speak, 
They  dit  their  lugs,  syne  up  their  leglens  deek. 
And  jeer  me  hameward  frae  the  loan  or  bught. 
While  I  'm  confused  with  mony  a  vexing  thought ; 
Yet  I  am  tall,  and  as  well  built  as  thee,  65 

Nor  mair  unlikely  to  a  lass's  eye; 
For  ilka  sheep  ye  have  I  'U  number  ten. 
And  should,  as  ane  may  think,  come  farer  ben. 

PatU.  But,  ablins,  nibour,  ye  have  not  a  heart. 
And  downa  eithly  wi'  your  cunzie  part;  70 

If  that  be  true,  what  signifies  your  gear? 
A  mind  that 's  scrimpit  never  wants  some  care. 

Roger,  My  byar  tumbled,  nine  braw  nowt  were  smoored. 
Three  elf -shot  were;  yet  I  these  ills  endured. 
In  winter  last  my  cares  were  very  sma*,  75 

Tho'  scores  of  wethers  perished  in  the  snaw. 

Patie,  Were  your  bien  rooms  as  thinly  stocked  as  mine. 
Less  ye  wad  loss  and  less  ye  wad  repine : 
He  that  has  just  enough  can  soundly  sleep; 
The  o'ercome  only  fashes  fouk  to  keep.  80 

Roger,  May  plenty  flow  upon  thee  for  a  cross, 
That  thou  may'st  thole  the  pangs  of  mony  a  loss ! 

0  may'st  thou  doat  on  some  fair  paughty  wench, 
That  ne'er  will  lout  thy  lowan  drouth  to  quench ! 

Till,  brised  beneath  the  burden,  thou  cry  dool,  85 

And  awn  that  ane  may  fret  that  is  nae  fool. 

Patie.  Sax  good  fat  lambs,  I  sauld  them  ilka  clute 
At  the  West  Port,  and  bought  a  winsome  flute, 
Of  plum-tree  made,  with  iv'ry  virles  round — 
A  dainty  whistle,  with  a  pleasant  sound :  90 

1  '11  be  mair  canty  wi't,  and  ne'er  cry  dool. 
Than  you  with  all  your  cash,  ye  dowie  fool ! 

Roger,  Na,  Patie,  naf  I'm  nae  sic  churlish  beast; 
Some  other  thing  lies  heavier  at  my  breast : 
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I  dreamed  a  dreary  dream  this  hinder  night,  95 

That  gars  my  flesh  a'  creep  yet  with  the  fright 

Patie,  Now,  to  a  friend,  how  silly's  this  pretence. 
To  ane  wha  you  and  a'  your  secrets  kens: 
Daft  are  your  dreams;  as  daftly  wad  ye  hide 
Your  well-seen  love  and  dorty  Jenny's  pride.  100 

Take  courage,  Roger !  me  your  sorrows  tell. 
And  safely  think  nane  kens  them  but  yoursell. 

Roger,  Indeed  now,  Patie,  ye  have  guessed  o'er  true. 
And  there  is  naething  I  '11  keep  up  f rae  you. 
Me  dorty  Jenny  looks  upon  asquint;  iq5 

To  speak  but  till  her  I  dare  hardly  mint 
In  ilka  place  she  jeers  me  air  and  late, 
And  gars  me  look  bombazed  and  unco  blate. 
But  yesterday  I  met  her  yont  a  knowe; 
She  fled  as  frae  a  shelly-coated  cow.  no 

She  Bauldy  loo'es,  Bauldy  that  drives  the  car, 
But  geeks  at  me  and  says  I  smell  of  tar. 

Patie.  But  Bauldy  loo'es  not  her,  right  well  I  wat; 
He  sighs  for  Neps:  sae  that  may  stand  for  that 

Roger,  I  wish  I  cou'dna  loo'e  her — but  in  vain!  115 

I  still  maun  doat,  and  thole  her  proud  disdaia 
My  Bawty  is  a  cur  I  dearly  like: 
Till  he  yowled  fair  she  strak  the  poor  dumb  tyke; 
If  I  had  filled  a  nook  within  her  breast, 
She  wad  have  shawn  mair  kindness  to  my  beast  120 

When  I  begin  to  tune  my  stock  and  horn, 
With  a'  her  face  she  shaws  a  caulrife  scorn: 
Last  night  I  played  ye  never  heard  sic  spite; 
O'er  Bogie"  was  the  spring,  and  her  delyte; 
Yet  tauntingly  she  at  her  cousin  speered  125 

Gif  she  could  tell  what  tune  I  played,  and  sneered. 
Flocks,  wander  where  ye  like;  I  dinna  care! 
I  '11  break  my  reed,  and  never  whistle  mair. 

Patie.  E'en  do  sae,  Roger ;  wha  can  help  misluck, 
Saebeins  she  be  sic  a  thrawn-gabbit  chuck?  130 

Yonder 's  a  craig;  since  ye  have  tint  all  houp, 
Gae  till  't  your  ways  and  tak  the  lover's  loup. 

Roger,  I  needna  mak  sic  speed  my  blood  to  spill; 
I  '11  warrant  death  come  soon  eneugh  a-will. 
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Patie.  Daft  gowk !  leave  aff  that  silly  whinging  way  I  135 
Seem  careless :  there 's  my  hand  ye  '11  win  the  day. 
Hear  how  I  served  my  lass  I  love  as  weel 
As  ye  do  Jenny  and  with  heart  as  leel. 
Last  morning  I  was  gay  and  early  out; 
Upon  a  dyke  I  leaned,  glowring  about.  140 

I  saw  my  Meg  come  linkan  o'er  the  lea; 
I  saw  my  Meg,  but  Peggy  saw  na  me, 
For  yet  the  sun  was  wading  thro'  the  mist, 
And  she  was  close  upon  me  e'er  she  wist: 
Her  coats  were  kiltit,  and  did  sweetly  shaw  145 

Her  straight  bare  legs,  that  whiter  were  than  snaw. 
Her  cockemony  snooded  up  fou  sleek, 
Her  haffet-locks  hang  waving  on  her  cheek; 
Her  cheeks  sae  ruddy,  and  her  een  sae  clear; 
And,  oh,  her  mouth 's  like  ony  hinny  pear ;  150 

Neat,  neat  she  was  in  bustine  waistcoat  clean. 
As  she  came  staffing  o'er  the  dewy  green. 
Blythsome  I  cried,  "My  bonnie  Meg,  come  here  f 
I  ferly  wherefore  ye  're  sae  soon  asteer. 
But  I  can  guess  ye  're  gawn  to  gather  dew."  i55 

She  scoured  awa,  and  said,  "What's  that  to  you?" 
"Then  fare  ye  weel,  Meg  Dorts,  and  e'en's  ye  like," 
I  careless  cried,  and  lap  in  o'er  the  dyke. 
I  trow  when  that  she  saw,  within  a  crack 
She  came  with  a  right  thieveless  errand  back :  160 

Misca'd  me  first ;  then  bade  me  hound  my  dog, 
To  wear  up  three  waff  ewes  strayed  on  the  bog. 
I  leugh,  an  sae  did  she:  then  with  great  haste 
I  clasped  my  arms  about  her  neck  and  waist, 
About  her  yielding  waist,  and  took  a  fouth  165 

Of  sweetest  kisses  frae  her  glowing  mouth; 
While  hard  and  fast  I  held  her  in  my  grips, 
My  very  saul  came  louping  to  my  lips; 
Sair,  sair  she  flet  wi'  me  'tween  ilka  smack, 
But  weel  I  kenned  she  me^nt  nae  as  she  spak.  170 

Dear  Roger,  when  your  jo  puts  on  her  gloom, 
Do  ye  sae  too  and  never  fash  your  thumb: 
Seem  to  forsake  her,  soon  she  '11  change  her  mood ; 
Gae  woo  anither,  and  she  '11  gang  clean  wood. 
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Dear  Roger,  if  your  Jenny  geek,  175 

And  answer  kindness  with  a  slight. 
Seem  unconcerned  at  her  neglect; 

For  women  in  a  man  delight. 
But  them  despise  who 're  soon  defeat 

And  with  a  simple  face  give  way  180 

To  a  repulse:  then  be  not  blate; 

Push  bauldly  on,  and  win  the  day. 

When  maidens,  innocently  young. 

Say  af  ten  what  they  never  mean. 
Ne'er  mind  their  pretty  lying  tongue,  185 

But  tent  the  language  of  their  een: 
If  these  agree,  and  she  persist 

To  answer  all  your  love  with  hate, 
Seek  elsewhere  to  be  better  blest. 

And  let  her  sigh  when  't  is  too  late.  190 

Roger.  Kind  Patie,  now  fair  fa'  your  honest  heart! 
Ye  're  ay  sae  cadgy,  and  have  sic  an  art 
To  hearten  ane ;  for  now,  as  clean 's  a  leek, 
Ye've  cherished  me  since  ye  began  to  speak. 
Sae,  for  your  pains,  I  '11  mak  ye  a  propine  195 

(My  mother,  rest  her  saul!  she  made  it  fine) — 
A  tartan  plaid,  spun  of  good  hawslock  woo. 
Scarlet  and  green  the  sets,  the  borders  blue, 
With  spraings  like  gowd  and  siller  crossed  with  black; 
I  never  had  it  yet  upon  my  back :  200 

Weel  %re  ye  wordy  o  't,  wha  have  sae  kind 
Red  up  my  reveled  doubts  and  cleared  my  mind. 

Patie.  Weel,  ha'd  ye  there.    And  since  ye've  frankly 
made 
To  me  a  present  of  your  braw  new  plaid, 
My  flute 's  be  yours ;  and  she  too  that 's  sae  nice  205 

Shall  come  a-will,  gif  ye '11  tak  my  advice. 

Roger,  As  ye  advise,  I  '11  promise  to  observe  't. 
But  ye  maun  keep  the  flute ;  ye  best  deserve 't : 
Now  tak  it  out  and  gie  *s  a  bonny  spring, 
For  I  'm  in  tift  to  hear  you  play  and  sing.  210 

Patie.  But  first  we  H  take  a  turn  up  to  the  height. 
And  see  gif  all  our  flocks  be  feeding  right. 
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Be  that  time  bannocks  and  a  shave  of  cheese 

Will  make  a  breakfast  that  a  laird  might  please; 

Might  please  the  daintiest  gabs,  were  they  sae  wise  215 

To  season  meat  with  health  instead  of  spice. 

When  we  have  tane  the  grace-drink  at  this  well, 

I  '11  whistle  syne,  and  sing  t*  ye  like  mysell. 
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FROM 

THE  SPLEEN 

Forced  by  soft  violence  of  pray'r. 

The  blithesome  goddess  soothes  my  care; 

I  feel  the  deity  inspire, 

And  thus  she  models  my  desire. 

Two  hmidred  pounds  half-yearly  paid,  5 

Annuity  securely  made; 
A  farm  some  twenty  miles  from  town, 
Small,  tight,  salubrious,  and  my  own; 
Two  maids,  that  never  saw  the  town; 
A  serving-man  not  quite  a  clown;  10 

A  boy  to  help  to  tread  the  mow. 
And  drive  while  t'  other  holds  the  plough; 
A  chief,  of  temper  formed  to  please. 
Fit  to  converse  and  keep  the  keys, 
And,  better  to  preserve  the  peace,  15 

Commissioned  by  the  name  of  niece ; 
With  understandings  of  a  size 
To  think  their  master  very  wise. 
May  Heav'n  (it's  all  I  wish  for)  send 
One  genial  room  to  treat  a  friend,  20 

Where  decent  cupboard,  little  plate, 
Display  benevolence,  not  state. 
And  may  my  humble  dwelling  stand 
Upon  some  chosen  spot  of  land. 

A  pond  before,  full  to  the  brim,  25 

Where  cows  may  cool  and  geese  may  swim; 
Behind,  a  green  like  velvet  neat, 
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Soft  to  the  eye  and  to  the  feet, 

Where  od'rous  plants  in  evening  fair 

Breathe  all  around  ambrosial  air;  30 

From  Eurus,  foe  to  kitchen  ground, 

Fenced  by  a  slope  with  bushes  crowned. 

Fit  dwelling  for  the  feathered  throng, 

Who  pay  their  quit-rents  with  a  song; 

With  op'ning  views  of  hill  and  dale,  35 

Which  sense  and  fancy  too  regale. 

Where  the  half-cirque,  which  vision  bounds. 

Like  amphitheatre  surrounds, 

And  woods  impervious  to  the  breeze — 

Thick  phalanx  of  embodied  trees,  40 

From  hills  through  plains  in  dusk  array 

Extended  far — repel  the  day. 

Here  stillness,  height,  and  solemn  shade 

Invite,  and  contemplation  aid; 

Here  nymphs  from  hollow  oaks  relate  45 

The  dark  decrees  and  will  of  Fate, 

And  dreams  beneath  the  spreading  beech 

Inspire,  and  docile  Fancy  teach. 

While,  soft  as  breezy  breath  of  wind, 

Impulses  rustle  through  the  mind;  50 

Here  dryads,  scorning  Phoebus'  ray. 

While  Pan  melodious  pipes  away. 

In  measured  motions  frisk  about. 

Till  old  Silenus  puts  them  out 

There  see  the  clover,  pea,  and  bean  55 

Vie  in  variety  of  green; 

Fresh  pastures  speckled  o'er  with  sheep; 

Brown  fields  their  fallow  Sabbaths  keep; 

Plump  Ceres  golden  tresses  wear. 

And  poppy  top-knots  deck  her  hair;  60 

And  silver  streams  through  meadows  stray, 

And  naiads  on  the  margin  play; 

And  lesser  nymphs  on  side  of  hills 

From  plaything  urns  pour  down  the  rills. 

Thus  sheltered,  free  from  care  and  strife,  65 

May  I  enjoy  a  calm  through  life; 
See  faction,  safe  in  low  degree, 
As  men  at  land  see  storms  at  sea ; 
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And  laugh  at  miserable  elves, 

Not  kind  so  much  as  to  themselves,  70 

Cursed  with  such  souls  of  base  alloy 

As  can  possess  but  not  enjoy. 

Debarred  the  pleasure  to  impart 

By  av'rice,  sphincter  of  the  heart, 

Who  wealth,  hard  earned  by  guilty  cares,  75 

Bequeath  untouched  to  thankless  heirs. 

May  I,  with  look  ungloomed  by  guile, 

And  wearing  Virtue's  liv'ry-smile, 

Prone  the  distressed  to  relieve 

And  little  trespasses  forgive,  80 

With  income  not  in  Fortune's  pow'r. 

And  skill  to  make  a  busy  hour, 

With  trips  to  town  life  to  amuse. 

To  purchase  books,  and  hear  the  news, 

To  see  old  friends,  brush  off  the  clown,  85 

And  quicken  taste  at  coming  down, 

Unhurt  by  sickness'  blasting  rage. 

And  slowly  mellowing  in  age. 

When  Fate  extends  its  gathering  gripe, 

Fall  off  like  fruit  grown  fully  ripe,  90 

Quit  a  worn  being  without  pain. 

Perhaps  to  blossom  soon  again. 
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GRONGAR  HILL 

Silent  nymph  with  curious  eye. 

Who,  the  purple  ev'ning,  lie 

On  the  mountain's  lonely  van 

Beyond  the  noise  of  busy  man. 

Painting  fair  the  form  of  things,  5 

While  the  yellow  linnet  sings, 

Or  the  tuneful  nightingale 

Charms  the  forest  with  her  tale; 

Come  with  all  thy  various  hues. 

Come,  and  aid  thy  sister  Muse,  10 
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Now  while  Phoebus  riding  high 

Gives  lustre  to  the  land  and  sky! 

Grongar  Hill  invites  my  song, — 

Draw  the  landskip  bright  and  strong; 

Grongar,  in  whose  mossy  cells  15 

Sweetly  musing  Quiet  dwells; 

Grongar,  in  whose  silent  shade, 

For  the  modest  Muses  made. 

So  oft  I  have,  the  evening  still, 

At  the  fountain  of  a  rill,  20 

Sate  upon  a  flow'ry  bed 

With  my  hand  beneath  my  head, 

While  strayed  my  eyes  o'er  Tow/s  flood, 

Over  mead  and  over  wood, 

From  house  to  house,  from  hill  to  hill,  25 

Till  Contemplation  had  her  fill. 

Above  his  chequered  sides  I  wind 
And  leave  his  brooks  and  meads  behind. 
And  groves  and  grottoes  where  I  lay. 
And  vistoes  shooting  beams  of  day.  50 

Wide  and  wider  spreads  the  vale, 
As  circles  on  a  smooth  canal; 
The  mountains  round,  unhappy  fate. 
Sooner  or  later,  of  all  height. 

Withdraw  their  summits  from  the  skies  35 

And  lessen  as  the  others  rise : 
Still  the  prospect  wider  spreads. 
Adds  a  thousand  woods  and  meads; 
Still  it  widens,  widens  still. 
And  sinks  the  newly-risen  hill.  40 

Now  I  gain  the  mountain's  brow — 
What  a  landskip  lies  below! 
No  clouds,  no  vapours  intervene. 
But  the  gay,  the  open  scene 

Does  the  face  of  Nature  show  45 

In  all  the  hues  of  heaven's  bow. 
And,  swelling  to  embrace  the  light. 
Spreads  around  beneath  the  sight. 

Old  castles  on  the  cliffs  arise, 
Proudly  tow'ring  in  the  skies;  50 

Rushing  from  the  woods,  the  spires 
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Seem  from  hence  ascending  fires; 

Half  his  beams  Apollo  sheds 

On  the  yellow  mountain-heads, 

Gilds  the  fleeces  of  the  flocks,  55 

And  glitters  on  the  broken  rocks. 

Below  me  trees  unnumbered  rise, 
Beautiful  in  various  dyes: 
The  gloomy  pine,  the  poplar  blue. 
The  yellow  beech,  the  sable  yew,  60 

The  slender  fir  that  taper  grows. 
The  sturdy  oak  with  broad-spread  boughs. 
And  beyond  the  purple  grove, 
Haunt  of  Phyllis,  queen  of  love. 
Gaudy  as  the  op'ning  dawn  65 

Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high, 
Holds  and  charms  the  wand'ring  eye; 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Tow/s  flood. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood,  70 

And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below. 
Whose  ragged  walls  the  ivy  creeps 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps — 
So  both  a  safety  from  the  wind  75 

On  mutual  dependence  find. 
Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode; 
Tis  now  th'  apartment  of  the  toad; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds; 
And  there  the  pois'nous  adder  breeds,  80 

Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds; 
While,  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  walls. 
Yet  Time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow,  85 

Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete, 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state ; 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  Fate : 
A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 

A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day,  90 

Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
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And  sec  the  rivers,  how  they  run 
Through  woods  and  meads,  in  shade  and  sun; 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow,  95 

Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  journey  to  the  deep. 
Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep : 
Thus  is  Nature's  vesture  wrought 
To  instruct  our  wand'ring  thought;  100 

Thus  she  dresses  green  and  gay 
To  disperse  our  cares  away. 

Ever  charming,  ever  new, 
When  will  the  landskip  tire  the  view! 
The  fountain's  fall,  the  river's  flow,  IQ5 

The  woody  valleys,  warm  and  low, 
The  windy  summit,  wild  and  high. 
Roughly  rushing  on  the  sky. 
The  pleasant  seat,  the  ruined  tow'r, 
The  naked  rock,  the  shady  bow'r,  no 

The  town  and  village,  dome  and  farm, 
Each  give  each  a  double  charm. 
As  pearls  upon  an  i^thiop's  arm. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide,  115 

Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide, 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie. 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye! 
A  step  methinks  may  pass  the  stream. 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem;  120 

So  we  mistake  the  Future's  face. 
Eyed  through  Hope's  deluding  glass, 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air, 

Which  to  those  who  journey  near  125 

Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear: 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way; 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. 

O  may  I  with  myself  agree, 
And  never  covet  what  I  see;  130 

Content  me  with  an  humble  shade, 
My  passions  tamed,  my  wishes  laid: 
For  while  our  wishes  wildly  roll, 
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We  banish  quiet  from  the  soul ; 

Tis  thus  the  busy  beat  the  air,  135 

And  misers  gather  wealth  and  care. 

Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high, 
As  on  the  mountain-turf  I  lie; 
While  the  wanton  Zephyr  sings, 
And  in  the  vale  perfumes  his  wings ;  140 

While  the  waters  murmur  deep; 
While  the  shepherd  charms  his  sheep ; 
While  the  birds  unbounded  fly, 
And  with  music  fill  the  sky; 
Now,  ev'n  now,  my  joys  run  high.  145 

Be  full,  ye  courts;  be  great  who  will; 
Search  for  Peace  with  all  your  skill : 
Open  wide  the  lofty  door, 
Seek  her  on  the  marble  floor; 

In  vain  you  search,  she  is  not  there;  150 

In  vain  ye  search  the  domes  of  care! 
Grass  and  flowers  Quiet  treads, 
On  the  meads  and  mountain-heads. 
Along  with  Pleasure,  close  allied. 
Ever  by  each  other's  side;  ISS 

And  often,  by  the  murm'ring  rill. 
Hears  the  thrush,  while  all  is  still, 
Within  the  groves  of  Grongar  Hill. 
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FROM 
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The  keener  tempests  come;  and,  fuming  dun 

From  all  the  livid  east  or  piercing  north. 

Thick  clouds  ascend,  in  whose  capacious  womb 

A  vapoury  deluge  lies,  to  snow  congealed. 

Heavy  they  roll  their  fleecy  world  along. 

And  the  sky  saddens  with  the  gathered  storm. 

Through  the  hushed  air  the  whitening  shower  descends, 
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At  first  thin  wavering,  till  at  last  the  flakes 
Fall  broad  and  wide  and  fast,  dimming  the  day 
With  a  continual  flow.    The  cherished  fields  lo 

Put  on  their  winter  robe  of  purest  white; 
'Tis  brightness  all,  save  where  the  new  snow  melts 
Along  the  mazy  current;  low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head;  and  ere  the  languid  sun 
Faint  from  the  west  emits  his  evening  ray,  15 

Earth's  universal  face,  deep-hid  and  chill, 
Is  one  wild  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  man.    Drooping,  the  labourer-ox 
Stands  covered  o'er  with  snow,  and  then  demands 
The  fruit  of  all  his  toil.    The  fowls  of  heaven,  20 

Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.    One  alone, 
The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  sky,  25 

In  joyless  fie^s  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit:    Half-afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats;  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor,  50 

Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance. 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is. 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table-crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet.    The  foodless  wilds 
Pour  forth  their  brown  inhabitants.    The  hare,  35 

Though  timorous  of  heart  and  hard  beset 
By  death  in  various  forms — dark  snares,  and  dogs. 
And  more  unpitying  men, — ^the  garden  seeks, 
Urged  on  by  fearless  want.    The  bleating  kind 
Eye  the  black  heaven,  and  next  the  glistening  earth,  40 

With  looks  of  dumb  despair;  then,  sad  dispersed. 
Dig  for  the  withered  herb  through  heaps  of  snow. 
Now,  shepherds,  to  your  helpless  charge  be  kind: 
Baflle  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 
With  food  at  will ;  lodge  them  below  the  storm,  45 

And  watch  them  strict,  for  from  the  bellowing  east. 
In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burthen  of  whole  wintry  plains 
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At  one  wide  waft,  and  o'er  the  hapless  flocks, 

Hid  in  the  hollow  of  two  neighbouring  hills,  50 

The  billowy  tempest  whelms,  till,  upward  urged. 

The  valley  to  a  shining  mountain  swells, 

Tipt  with  a  wreath  high-curling  in  the  sky, 

As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  Winter  drives  along  the  darkened  air,  55 

In  his  own  loose-revolving  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands;  sees  other  hills  ascend. 
Of  unknown,  joyless  brow,  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain; 
Nor  finds  the  river  nor  the  forest,  hid  60 

Beneath  the  formless  wild,  but  wanders  on 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray. 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home.    The  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth  65 

In  many  a  vain  attempt    How  sinks  his  soul, 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart, 
When,  for  the  dusky  spot  which  fancy  feigned 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 
He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste,  70 

Far  from  the  track  and  blest  abode  of  man, 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  every  tempest,  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild! 
Then  throng  the  busy  shapes  into  his  mind  75 

Of  covered  pits  unfathomably  deep 
(A  dire  descent!),  beyond  the  power  of  frost; 
Of  faithless  bogs;  of  precipices  huge, 
Smoothed  up  with  snow ;  and — ^what  is  land  unknown, 
What  water— of  the  still  unfrozen  spring,  80 

In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 
Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
These  check  his  fearful  steps;  and  down  he  sinks 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 
Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death,  85 

Mixed  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man — 
His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
In  vain  for  him  th'  officious  wife  prepares 
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The  fire  fair-blazing  and  the  vestment  warm;  90 

In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire, 

With  tears  of  artless  innocence.    Alas! 

Nor  wife  nor  children  more  shall  he  bdiold, 

Nor  friends  nor  sacred  home:  on  every  nerve  95 

The  deadly  Winter  seizes,  shuts  up  sense. 

And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 

Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stiffened  corse. 

Stretched  out  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast 

1725.  1726. 

FROM 
SUMMER  \ 

Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  the  joyful  mead: 

The  rustic  youth,  brown  with  meridian  toil, 

Healthful  and  strong;  full  as  the  summer  rose 

Blown  by  prevailing  suns,  the  ruddy  maid, 

Half  naked,  swelling  on  the  sight,  and  all  5 

Her  kindled  graces  burning  o'er  her  cheek; 

Even  stooping  age  is  here;  and  infant  hands 

Trail  the  long  rake,  or,  with  the  fragrant  load 

O'ercharged,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll 

Wide  flies  the  tedded  grain;  all  in  a  row  10 

Advancing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  Held, 

They  spread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 

That  throws  refreshful  round  a  rural  smell: 

Or,  as  they  rake  the  green-appearing  ground. 

And  drive  the  dusky  wave  along  the  mead,  15 

The  russet  hay-cock  rises  thick  behind, 

In  order  gay :  while,  heard  from  dale  to  dale. 

Waking  the  breeze,  resounds  the  blended  voice 

Of  happy  labour,  love,  and  social  glee. 

Or,  rushing  thence  in  one  diffusive  band,  20 

They  drive  the  troubled  flocks,  by  many  a  dog 
Compelled,  to  where  the  mazy-running  brook 
Forms  a  deep  pool,  this  bank  abrupt  and  high, 
And  that  fair-spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 
Urged  to  the  giddy  brink,  much  is  the  toil,  25 

The  clamour  much,  of  men  and  boys  and  dogs. 
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Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 

G)mniit  their  woolly  sides ;  and  oft  the  swain, 

On  some  impatient  seizing,  hurls  them  in: 

Emboldened  then,  nor  hesitating  more,  30 

Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave,  ' 

And,  panting,  labour  to  the  farther  shore. 

Repeated  this,  till  deep  the  well-washed  fleece 

Has  drunk  the  flood,  and  from  his  lively  haunt 

The  trout  is  banished  by  the  sordid  stream,  35 

Heavy  and  dripping,  to  the  breezy  brow 

Slow  move  the  harmless  race;  where,  as  they  spread 

Their  swelling  treasures  to  the  sunny  ray. 

Inly  disturbed,  and  wondering  what  this  wild 

Outrageous  tumult  means,  their  loud  complaints  40 

The  country  All,  and,  tossed  from  rock  to  rock. 

Incessant  bleatings  run  around  the  hills. 

At  last,  of  snowy  white,  the  gathered  flocks 

Are  in  the  wattled  pen  innumerous  pressed, 

Head  above  head;  and,  ranged  in  lusty  rows,  45 

The  shepherds  sit  and  whet  the  sounding  shears. 

The  housewife  waits  to  roll  her  fleecy  stores, 

With  all  her  gay-drest  maids  attending  round: 

One,  chief,  in  gracious  dignity  enthroned. 

Shines  o'er  the  rest,  the  pastoral  queen,  and  rays  50 

Her  smiles,  sweet-beaming,  on  her  shepherd-king, 

While  the  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 

To  festive  mirth  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall. 

Meantime  their  joyous  task  goes  on  apace: 

Some,  mingling,  stir  the  melted  tar,  and  some  55 

Deep  on  the  new-shorn  vagrant's  heaving  side 

To  stamp  his  master's  cipher  ready  stand; 

Others  the  unwilling  wether  drag  along; 

And,  glorying  in' his  might,  the  sturdy  boy 

Holds  by  the  twisted  horns  th'  indignant  ram.  60 

Behold  where,  bound  and  of  its  robe  bereft 

By  needy  man,  that  all-depending  lord, 

How  meek,  how  patient  the  mild  creature  lies  I 

What  softness  in  its  melancholy  face, 

What  dumb  complaining  innocence,  appears!  65 

Fear  not,  ye  gentle  tribes,  't  is  not  the  knife 

Of  .horrid  slaughter  that  is  o'er  you  waved; 
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No,  't  is  the  tender  swain's  well-guided  shears, 

Who  having  now,  to  pay  his  annual  care. 

Borrowed  your  fleece,  to  you  a  cumbrous  load,  70 

Will  send  you  bounding  to  your  hills  again. 

A  simple  scene:  yet  hence  Britannia  sees 
Her  solid  grandeur  rise;  hence  she  commands 
Th'  exalted  stores  of  every  brighter  dime. 
The  treasures  of  the  sun  without  his  rage;  75 

Hence,  fervent  all,  with  culture,  toil,  and  arts. 
Wide  glows  her  land;  her  dreadful  thunder  hence 
Rides  o'er  the  waves  sublime,  and  now,  even  now. 
Impending  hangs  o'er  Gallia's  humbled  coast; 
Hence  rules  the  circling  deep,  and  awes  the  world.  80 

Tis  raging  noon;  and,  vertical,  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth,  far  as  the  ranging  eye 
Can  sweep,  a  dazzling  deluge  reigns,  and  all 
From  pole  to  pole  is  undistinguished  blaze.  85 

In  vain  the  sight,  dejected  to  the  ground. 
Stoops  for  relief;  thence  hot-ascending  steams 
And  keen  reflection  pain.    Deep  to  the  root 
Of  vegetation  parched,  the  cleaving  fields 
And  slippery  lawn  an  arid  hue  disclose,  90 

Blast  Fancy's  bloom,  and  wither  even  the  soul. 
Echo  no  more  returns  the  cheerful  sound 
Of  sharpening  scythe;  the  mower,  sinking,  heaps 
O'er  him  the  humid  hay,  with  flowers  perfumed ; 
And  scarce  a  chirping  grasshopper  is  heard  95 

Through  the  dumb  mead.    Distressful  Nature  pants. 
The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afar. 
Or  through  th'  unsheltered  glade,  impatient,  seem 
To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove. 

All-conquering  Heat,  oh  intermit  thy  wrath!  100 

And  on  my  throbbing  temples,  potent  thus. 
Beam  not  so  fierce!    Incessant  still  you  flow. 
And  still  another'  fervent  flood  succeeds. 
Poured  on  the  head  profuse.    In  vain  I  sigh, 
And  restless  turn,  and  look  around  for  night:  105 

Night  is  far  off,  and  hotter  hours  approach. 
Thrice  happy  he  who  on  the  sunless  side 
Of  a  romantic  mountain,  forest-crowned. 
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Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines, 

Or  in  the  gelid  caverns,  woodbine-wrought  no 

And  fresh  bedewed  with  ever-sprouting  streams, 

Sits  coolly  calm,  while  all  the  world  without. 

Unsatisfied  and  sick,  tosses  in  noon: 

Emblem  instructive  of  the  virtuous  man, 

Who  keeps  his  tempered  mind  Serene  and  pure,  115 

And  every  passion  aptly  harmonized. 

Amid  a  jarring  world  with  vice  inflamed. 

How  changed  the  scene !  In  blazing  height  of  noon 

The  sun,  oppressed,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom; 

Still  horror  reigns,  a  dreary  twilight  round  120 

Of  struggling  night  and  day  malignant  mixed ; 

For,  to  the  hot  equator  crowding  fast, 

Where,  highly  rarefied,  the  yielding  air 

Admits  their  stream,  incessant  vapours  roll — 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heaped,  125 

Or  whirled  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind, 

Or  silent  borne  along,  heavy  and  slow. 

With  the  big  stores  of  steaming  oceans  charged. 

Meantime,  amid  these  upper  seas,  condensed 

Around  the  cold  aerial  mountain's  brow  130 

And  by  conflicting  winds  together  dashed. 

The  Thunder  holds  his  black  tremendous  throne; 

From  cloud  to  cloud  the  rending  lightnings  rage; 

Till,  in  the  furious  elemental  war 

Dissolved,  the  whole  precipitated  mass  135 

Unbroken  floods  and  solid  torrents  pour. 

17^.  1727. 

FROM 
SPRING 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come! 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud, 
While  music  wakes  around,  veiled  in  a  shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plains  descend! 

O  Hertford,  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts  5 

With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  Innocence  and  Meditation  joined 
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In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song, 
Which  thy  own  season  paints,  when  Nature  all 
Is  blooming  and  benevolent,  like  thee. 

And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  oflF, 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts : 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill. 
The  shattered  forest,  and  the  ravaged  vale; 
While  softer  gales  succeed,  at  whose  kind  touch — 
Dissolving  snows  in  livid  torrents  lost — 
The  mountains  lift  their  green  heads  to  the  sky. 
As  yet  the  trembling  year  is  unconfirmed. 
And  Winter  oft  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze. 
Chills  the  pale  mom,  and  bids  his  driving  sleets 
Deform  the  day  delightless;  so  that  scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time,  with  bill  engulfed. 
To  shake  the  sounding  marsh,  or  from  the  shore 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste. 
At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun, 
And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.    Then  no  more 
Th'  expansive  atmosphere  is  cramped  with  cold, 
But,  full  of  life  and  vivifying  soul, 
Lifts  the  light  clouds  sublime  and  spreads  them  thin. 
Fleecy  and  white,  o'er  all-surrounding  heaven; 
Forth  fly  the  tepid  airs,  and,  unconfined. 
Unbinding  earth,  the  moving  softness  strays. 
Joyous,  th'  impatient  husbandman  perceives 
Relenting  Nature,  and  his  lusty  steers 
Drives  from  their  stalls,  to  where  the  well-used  plough 
Lies  in  the  furrow,  loosened  from  the  frost; 
There,  unre fusing,  to  the  harnessed  yoke 
They  lend  their  shoulder,  and  begin  their  toil. 
Cheered  by  the  simple  song  and  soaring  lark; 
Meanwhile  incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  th'  obstructing  clay. 
Winds  the  whole  work,  and  sidelong  lays  the  glebe. 
White  through  the  neighbouring  fields  the  sower  stalks. 
With  measured  step,  and  liberal  throws  the  grain 
Into  the  faithful  bosom  of  the  ground; 
The  harrow  follows  harsh,  and  shuts  the  scene. 

Be  gracious.  Heaven  1  for  now  laborious  man 
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Has  done  his  part.    Ye  fostering  breezes,  blowl 

Ye  softening  dews,  ye  tender  showers,  descend  1  50 

And  temper  all,  thou  world-reviving  sun, 

Into  the  perfect  year !    Nor  ye  who  live 

In  luxury  and  ease,  in  pomp  and  pride. 

Think  these  lost  themes  unworthy  of  your  ear. 

Such  themes  as  these  the  rural  Maro  sung  55 

To  wide-imperial  Rome,  in  the  full  height 

Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Greece  refined. 

In  ancient  times,  the  sacred  plough  employed 

The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind; 

And  some,'  with  whom  compared  your  insect  tribes  60 

Are  but  the  beings  of  a  summer's  day. 

Have  held  the  scale  of  empire,  ruled  the  storm 

Of  mighty  war,  then  with  victorious  hand. 

Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seized 

The  plough,  and,  greatly  independent,  scorned  65 

All  the  vile  stores  corruption  can  bestow. 

Ye  generous  Britons,  venerate  the  plough ; 

And  o'er  your  hills  and  long-withdrawing  vales 

Let  Autumn  spread  his  treasures  to  the  sun, 

Luxuriant  and  unbounded!    As  the  sea,  70 

Far  through  his  azure,  turbulent  domain, 

Your  empire  owns,  and  from  a  thousand  shores 

Wafts  all  the  pomp  of  life  into  your  ports. 

So  with  superior  boon  may  your  rich  soil. 

Exuberant,  Nature's  better  blessings  pour  75 

O'er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe. 

And  be  th*  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world. 

Nor  only  through  the  lenient  air  this  change, 
Delicious,  breathes:  the  penetrative  sun, 
His  force  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat  80 

Of  vegetation,  sets  the  steaming  power 
At  large,  to  wander  o'er  the  verdant  earth, 
In  various  hues — but  chiefly  thee,  gay  green! 
Thou  smiling  Nature's  universal  robe, 
United  light  and  shade,  where  the  sight  dwells  85 

With  growing  strength  and  evisr  new  delight. 
From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  withered  hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs. 
And  swells  and  deepens  to  the  cherished  eye. 
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The  hawthorn  whitens;  and  the  juicy  groves  9 

Put  forth  their  buds,  unfolding  by  degrees, 

Till  the  whole  leafy  forest  stands  displayed 

In  full  luxuriance  to  the  sighing  gales, 

Where  the  deer  rustle  through  the  twining  brake. 

And  the  birds  sing  concealed.    At  once,  arrayed  9 

In  all  the  colours  of  the  flushing  year 

By  Nature's  swift  and  secret-working  hand, 

The  garden  glows,  and  fills  the  liberal  air 

With  lavished  fragrance,  while  the  promised  fruit 

Lies  yet  a  little  embryo,  unperceived,  10 

Within  its  crimson  folds.    Now  from  the  town, 

Buried  in  smoke  and  sleep  and  noisome  damps. 

Oft  let  m^  wander  o'er  the  dewy  fields. 

Where  freshness  breathes,  and  dash  the  trembling  drops 

From  the  bent  bush,  as  through  the  verdant  maze  lof 

Of  sweet-briar  hedges  I  pursue  my  walk; 

Or  taste  the  smell  of  dairy;  or  ascend 

Some  eminence,  Augusta,  in  thy  plains, 

And  see  the  country,  far  diffused  around. 

One  boundless  blush,  one  white-empurpled  shower  no 

Of  mingled  blossoms,  where  the  raptured  eye 

Hurries  from  joy  to  joy,  and,  hid  beneath 

The  fair  profusion,  yellow  Autumn  spies. 
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But  see!  the  fading  many-coloured  woods. 

Shade  deepening  over  shade,  the  country  round 

Imbrown,  a  crowded  umbrage,  dusk  and  dun. 

Of  every  hue  from  wan  declining  green 

To  sooty  dark.    These  now  the  lonesome  Muse,  i 

Low-whispering,  lead  into  their  leaf-strown  walks, 

And  give  the  season  in  its  latest  view. 

Meantime,  light-shadowing  all,  a  sober  calm 

Fleeces  unbounded  ether,  whose  least  wave 

Stands  tremulous,  uncertain  where  to  turn  ic 

The  gentle  current,  while,  illumined  wide, 

The  dewy-skirted  clouds  imbibe  the  sun, 

And  through  their  lucid  veil  his  softened  force 
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Shed  o'er  the  peaceful  world.    Then  is  the  time, 

For  those  whom  wisdom  and  whom  Nature  charm,  15 

To  steal  themselves  from  the  degenerate  crowd, 

And  soar  above  this  little  scene  of  things, 

To  tread  low-thoughted  Vice  beneath  their  feet. 

To  soothe  the  throbbing  passions  into  peace. 

And  woo  lone  Quiet  in  her  silent  walks.  20 

Thus  solitary,  and  in  pensive  guise, 

Oft  let  me  wander  o'er  the  russet  mead 

And  through  the  saddened  grove,  where  scarce  is  heard 

One  dying  strain  to  cheer  the  woodman's  toil. 

Haply  some  widowed  songster  pours  his  plaint,  25 

Far,  in  faint  warblings,  through  the  tawny  copse; 

While  congregated  thrushes,  linnets,  larks. 

And  each  wild  throat  whose  artless  strains  so  late 

Sw.elled  all  the  music  of  the  swarming  shades. 

Robbed  of  their  tuneful  souls,  now  shivering  sit  jo 

On  the  dead  tree,  a  dull  despondent  flock, 

With  not  a  brightness  waving  o'er  their  plumes. 

And  naught  save  chattering  discord  in  their  note. 

Oh,  let  not,  aimed  from  some  inhuman  eye. 

The  gun  the  music  of  the  coming  year  35 

Destroy,  and  harmless,  unsuspecting  harm. 

Lay  the  weak  tribes  a  miserable  prey, 

In  mingled  murder  fluttering  on  the  ground! 

The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  still, 

A  gentler  mood  inspires:  for  now  the  leaf  40 

Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove. 

Oft  startling  such  as,  studious,  walk  below. 

And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air; 

But  should  a  quicker  breeze  amid  the  boughs 

Sob,  o'er  the  sky  the  leafy  deluge  streams,  45 

Till,  choked  and  matted  with  the  dreary  shower, 

The  forest  walks,  at  every  rising  gale, 

Roll  wide  the  withered  waste  and  whistle  bleak. 

Fled  is  the  blasted  verdure  of  the  fields. 

And,  shrunk  into  their  beds,  the  flowery  race  50 

Their  sunny  robes  resign;  even  what  remained 

Of  stronger  fruits  fall  from  the  naked  tree; 

And  woods,  fields,  gardens,  orchards,  all  around. 

The  desolated  prospect  thrills  the  soul. 

1730. 
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FROM 

THE  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE 

O  mortal  man,  who  livest  here  by  toil, 
Do  not  complain  of  this  thy  hard  estate: 
That  like  an  enunet  thou  must  ever  moil 
Is  a  sad  sentence  of  an  ancient  date; 
And  certes  there  is  for  it  reason  great,  5 

For  though  sometimes  it  makes  thee  weep  and  wail, 
And  curse  thy  star,  and  early  drudge  and  late, 
Withouten  that  would  come  an  heavier  bale — 
Loose  life,  unruly  passions,  and  diseases  pale. 

In  lowly  dale,  fast  by  a  river's  side,  10 

With  woody  hill  o'er  hill  encompassed  round, 
A  most  enchanting  wizard  did  abide. 
Than  whom  a  fiend  more  fell  is  nowhere  found. 
It  was,  I  ween,  a  lovely  spot  of  ground; 
And  there  a  season  atween  June  and  May,  15 

Half  prankt  with  spring,  with  summer  half  imbrowned, 
A  listless  climate  made,  where,  sooth  to  say. 
No  living  wight  could  work,  ne  car^d  even  for  play. 

Was  naught  around  but  images  of  rest : 
Sleep-soothing  groves,  and  quiet  lawns  between ;  20 

And  flowery  beds  that  slumbrous  influence  kest. 
From  poppies  breathed;  and  beds  of  pleasant  green, 
Where  never  yet  was  creeping  creature  seen. 
Meantime  unnumbered  glittering  streamlets  played. 
And  hurled  everywhere  their  waters  sheen,  25 

That,  as  they  bickered  through  the  sunny  glade. 
Though  restless  still  themselves,  a  lulling  murmur  made. 

Joined  to  the  prattle  of  the  purling  rills. 
Were  heard  the  lowing  herds  along  the  vale. 
And  flocks  loud-bleating  from  the  distant  hills,  jo 

And  vacant  shepherds  piping  in  the  dale; 
And  now  and  then  sweet  Philomel  would  wail. 
Or  stock-doves  plain  amid  the  forest  deep. 
That  drowsy  rustled  to  the  sighing  gale; 
And  still  a  coil  the  grasshopper  did  keep :  35 

Yet  all  these  sounds,  yblent,  inclined  all  to  sleep. 
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Full  in  the  passage  of  the  vale,  above, 
A  sable,  silent,  solemn  forest  stood. 
Where  naught  but  shadowy  forms  was  seen  to  move. 
As  Idless  fancied  in  her  dreaming  mood;  40 

And  up  the  hills,  on  either  side,  a  wood 
Of  blackening  pines,  ay  waving  to  and  fro, 
Sent  forth  a  sleepy  horror  through  the  blood; 
And  where  this  valley  winded  out,  below, 
The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to 
flow.  45 

A  pleasing  land  of  drowsy-hed  it  was : 
Of  dreams  that  wave  before  the  half -shut  eye; 
And  of  gay  castles  in  the  clouds  that  pass. 
Forever  flushing  round  a  summer  sky. 
There  eke  the  soft  delights,  that  witchingly  50 

Instil  a  wanton  sweetness  through  the  breast. 
And  the  calm  pleasures,  always  hovered  nigh; 
But  whate'er  smacked  of  noyance  or  unrest 
Was  far,  far  off  expelled  from  this  delicious  nest. 

The  landskip  such,  inspiring  perfect  ease,  55 

Where  Indolence  (for  so  the  wizard  hight) 
Qose-hid  his  castle  mid  embowering  trees, 
That  half  shut  out  the  beams  of  Phoebus  bright, 
And  made  a  kind  of  checkered  day  and  night 
Meanwhile,  unceasing  at  the  massy  gate,  60 

Beneath  a  spacious  palm,  the  wicked  wight 
Was  placed;  and,  to  his  lute,  of  cruel  fate 
And  labour  harsh  complained,  lamenting  man's  estate. 

Thither  continual  pilgrims  crowded  still. 
From  all  the  roads  of  earth  that  pass  there  by;  65 

For,  as  they  chaunced  to  breathe  on  neighbouring  hill. 
The  freshness  of  this  valley  smote  their  eye, 
And  drew  them  ever  and  anon  more  nigh. 
Till  clustering  round  th'  enchanter  false  they  hung, 
Ymolten  with  his  syren  melody,  70 

While  o'er  th'  enfeebling  lute  his  hand  he  flung. 
And  to  the  trembling  chords  these  tempting  verses  sung: 

"Behold,  ye  pilgrims  of  this  earth,  behold! 
See  all  but  man  with  unearned  pleasure  gay ! 
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See  her  bright  robes  the  butterfly  unfold. 
Broke  from  her  wintry  tomb  in  prime  of  May. 
What  youthful  bride  can  equal  her  array? 
Who  can  with  her  for  easy  pleasure  vie? 
From  mead  to  mead  with  gentle  wing  to  stray, 
From  flower  to  flower  on  balmy  gales  to  fly, 
Is  all  she  has  to  do  beneath  the  radiant  sky. 

"Behold  the  merry  minstrels  of  the  mom. 
The  swanning  songsters  of  the  careless  grove. 
Ten  thousand  throats  that,  from  the  flowering  thorn, 
Hymn  their  good  God  and  carol  sweet  of  love. 
Such  grateful  kindly  raptures  them  emove ! 
They  neither  plough  nor  sow ;  ne,  flt  for  flail, 
E'er  to  the  bam  the  nodding  sheaves  they  drove; 
Yet  theirs  each  harvest  dancing  in  the  gale, 
Whatever  crowns  the  hill  or  smiles  along  the  vale. 

''Outcast  of  Nature,  man!  the  wretched  thrall 
Of  bitter-dropping  sweat,  of  sweltry  pain. 
Of  cares  that  eat  away  thy  heart  with  gall. 
And  of  the  vices,  an  inhuman  train. 
That  all  proceed  from  savage  thirst  of  gain: 
For  when  hard-hearted  Interest  first  began 
To  poison  earth,  Astraea  left  the  plain; 
Guile,  violence,  and  murder  seized  on  man. 
And,  for  soft  milky  streams,  with  blood  the  rivers  ran. 


75 


80 
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90 
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"O  grievous  folly!  to  heap  up  estate,  100 

Losing  the  days  you  see  beneath  the  sun ; 
When,  sudden,  comes  blind  unrelenting  Fate, 
And  gives  th'  untasted  portion  you  have  won. 
With  ruthless  toil  and  many  a  wretch  undone. 
To  those  who  mock  you,  gone  to  Pluto's  reign,  105 

There  with  sad  ghosts  to  pine,  and  shadows  dun. 
But  sure  it  is  of  vanities  most  vain 
To  toil  for  what  you  here,  untoiling,  may  obtain.** 

He  ceased.    But  still  their  trembling  ears  retained 

The  deep  vibrations  of  his  witching  song,  no 

That,  by  a  kind  of  magic  power,  constrained 
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To  enter  in,  pell-mell,  the  listening  throng: 
Heaps  poured  on  heaps,  and  yet  they  slipped  along 
In  silent  ease;  as  when  beneath  the  beam 
Of  summer  moons,  the  distant  woods  among,  115 

Or  by  some  flood  all  silvered  with  the  fi^eam. 
The  soft-embodied  fays  through  airy  portal  stream. 

By  the  smooth  demon  so  it  ordered  was. 
And  here  his  baneful  bounty  first  began, 
Though  some  there  were  who  would  not  further  pass,  120 
And  his  alluring  baits  suspected  han — 
The  wise  distrust  the  too  fair-spoken  man : 
Yet  through  the  gate  they  cast  a  wishful  eye; 
Not  to  move  on,  perdie,  is  all  they  can. 
For  do  their  very  best  they  cannot  fly,  125 

But  often,  each  way  look  and  often  sorely  sigh. 

When  this  the  watchful  wicked  wizard  saw. 
With  sudden  spring  he  leaped  upon  them  strait; 
And,  soon  as  touched  by  his  unhallowed  paw, 
They  found  themselves  within  the  cursed  gate,  130 

Full  hard  to  be  repassed,  like  that  of  Fate: 
Not  stronger  were  of  old  the  giant  crew 
Who  sought  to  pull  high  Jove  from  regal  state ; 
Though  feeble  wretch  he  seemed,  of  sallow  hue, 
Certes,  who  bides  his  grasp  will  that  encounter  rue.  135 


Waked  by  the  crowd,  slow  from  his  bench  arose 
A  comely  full-spred  porter,  swoln  with  sleep : 
His  calm,  broad,  thoughtless  aspect  breathed  repose. 
And  in  sweet  torpor  he  was  plunged  deep, 
Ne  could  himself  from  ceaseless  yawning  keep,  140 

While  o'er  his  eyes  the  drowsy  liquor  ran. 
Through  which  his  half -waked  soul  would  faintly  peep ; 
Then,  taking  his  black  staff,  he  called  his  man. 
And  roused  himself  as  much  as  rouse  himself  he  can. 

The  lad  leaped  lightly  at  his  master's  call:  145 

He  was,  to  weet,  a  little  roguish  page. 

Save  sleep  and  play  who  minded  naught  at  all. 

Like  most  the  untaught  striplings  of  his  age. 
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This  boy  he  kept  each  band  to  disengage, 
Garters  and  buckles,  task  for  him  unfit,  150 

But  ill  becoming  his  grave  personage. 
And  which  his  portly  paunch  would  not  permit; 
So  this  same  limber  page  to  all  performed  it 

Meantime  the  master-porter  wide  displayed 
Great  store  of  caps,  of  slippers,  and  of  gowns;  155 

Wherewith  he  those  who  entered  in  arrayed. 
Loose  as  the  breeze  that  plays  along  the  downs 
And  waves  the  summer  woods  when  evening  frowns : 
Oh  fair  undress,  best  dress !  it  checks  no  vein, 
But  every  flowing  limb  in  pleasure  drowns,  160 

And  heightens  ease  with  grace.    This  done,  right  fain 
Sir  Porter  sat  him  down,  and  turned  to  sleep  again. 

Thus  easy  robed,  they  to  the  fountain  sped 
That  in  the  middle  of  the  court  up-threw 
A  stream,  high-spouting  from  its  liquid  bed,  165 

And  falling  back  again  in  drizzly  dew; 
There  each  deep  draughts,  as  deep  he  thirsted,  drew : 
It  was  a  fountain  of  nepenthe  rare. 
Whence,  as  Dan  Homer  sings,  huge  pleasaunce  grew. 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  vile  earthly  care,  170 

Fair  gladsome  waking  thoughts,  and  joyous  dreams  more 
fair. 

This  rite  performed,  all  inly  pleased  and  still, 
Withouten  tromp  was  proclamation  made: 
"Ye  sons  of  Indolence,  do  what  you  will. 
And  wander  where  you  list  through  hall  or  glade;      175 
Be  no  man's  pleasure  for  another  stayed; 
Let  each  as  likes  him  best  his  hours  employ. 
And  cursed  be  he  who  minds  his  neighbour's  trade ! 
Here  dwells  kind  Ease  and  unreproving  Joy : 
He  little  merits  bliss  who  others  can  annoy."  180 

Strait  of  these  endless  numbers,  swarming  round 

As  thick  as  idle  motes  in  sunny  ray. 

Not  one  eftsoons  in  view  was  to  be  found, 

But  every  man  strolled  off  his  own  glad  way : 

Wide  o'er  this  ample  court's  blank  area,  185 
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With  all  the  lodges  that  thereto  pertained, 
No  living  creature  could  he  seen  to  stray; 
While  solitude  and  perfect  silence  reigned. 
So  that  to  think  you  dreamt  you  almost  was  constrained. 


The  doors,  that  knew  no  shrill  alarming  bell  190 

Ne  cursM  knocker  plied  by  villain's  hand. 
Self -opened  into  halls,  where  who  can  tell 
What  elegance  and  grandeur  wide  expand. 
The  pride  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia  land? — 
Soft  quilts  on  quilts,  on  carpets  carpets  spread,  195 

And  couches  stretch  around  in  seemly  band, 
And  endless  pillows  rise  to  prop  the  head; 
So  that  each  spacious  room  was  one  full-swelling  bed. 

And  everywhere  huge  covered  tables  stood. 
With  wines  high-flavoured  and  rich  viands  crowned;  aoo 
Whatever  sprightly  juice  or  tasteful  food 
On  the  green  bosom  of  this  earth  are  found, 
And  all  old  ocean  genders  in  his  round : 
Some  hand  unseen  these  silently  displayed. 
Even  undemanded  by  a  sign  or  sound;.  205 

You  need  but  wish,  and,  instantly  obeyed. 
Fair-ranged  the  dishes  rose,  and  thick  the  glasses  played. 

Here  freedom  reigned,  without  the  least  alloy; 
Nor  gossip's  tale,  nor  ancient  maiden's  gall, 
Nor  saintly  spleen,  durst  murmur  at  our  joy,  210 

And  with  envenomed  tongue  our  pleasures  pall: 
For  why?  there  was  but  one  great  rule  for  all. 
To  wit,  that  each  should  work  his  own  desire. 
And  eat,  drink,  study,  sleep,  as  it  may  fall. 
Or  melt  the  time  in  love,  or  wake  the  lyre,  215 

And  carol  what,  unhid,  the  Muses  might  inspire. 

The  rooms  with  costly  tapestry  were  hung, 

Where  was  inwoven  many  a  gentle  tale. 

Such  as  of  old  the  rural  poets  sung 

Or  of  Arcadian  or  Sicilian  vale :  220 

Reclining  lovers,  in  the  lonely  dale. 

Poured  forth  at  large  the  sweetly  tortured  heart. 
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Or,  looking  tender  passion,  swelled  the  gale. 
And  taught  charmed  Echo  to  resound  their  smart. 
While  flocks,  woods,  streams,  around,  repose  and  peace 

impart  225 

Those  pleased  the  most,  where,  by  a  cunning  hand, 
Depainted  was  the  patriarchal  age: 
What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land. 
And  pastured  on  from  verdant  stage  to  stage. 
Where  fields  and  fountains  fresh  could  best  engage.    250 
Toil  was  not  then ;  of  nothing  took  they  heed 
But  with  wild  beasts  the  sylvan  war  to  wage. 
And  o'er  vast  plains  their  herds  and  flocks  to  feed : 
Blest  sons  of  Nature  they !  true  Golden  Age  indeed ! 

Sometimes  the  pencil,  in  cool  airy  halls,  235 

Bade  the  gay  bloom  of  vernal  landskips  rise. 
Or  autumn's  varied  shades  imbrown  the  walls ; 
Now  the  black  tempest  strikes  the  astonished  eyes ; 
Now  down  the  steep  the  flashing  torrent  flies ; 
The  trembling  sun  now  plays  o'er  ocean  blue,  240 

And  now  rude  mountains  frown  amid  the  skies : 
Whate'er  Lorraine  light-touched  with  softening  hue. 
Or  savage  Rosa  dashed,  or  learned  Poussin  drew. 

Each  sound,  too,  here  to  languishment  inclined, 
Lulled  the  weak  bosom,  and  induced  ease.  245 

Aereal  music  in  the  warbling  wind. 
At  distance  rising  oft,  by  small  degrees 
Nearer  and  nearer  came,  till  o'er  the  trees 
It  hung  and  breathed  such  soul-dissolving  airs 
As  did,  alas !  with  soft  perdition  please :  250 

Intangled  deep  in  its  enchanting  snares, 
The  listening  heart  forgot  all  duties  and  all  cares. 

A  certain  music,  never  known  before. 

Here  lulled  the  pensive,  melancholy  mind; 

Full  easily  obtained:  behoves  no  more  255 

But  sidelong  to  the  gently  waving  wind 

To  lay  the  well-tuned  instrument  reclined; 

From  which,  with  airy  flying  fingers  light. 

Beyond  each  mortal  touch  the  most  refinec^ 
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The  gods  of  winds  drew  sounds  of  deep  delight —     260 
Whence,  with  just  cause,  the  harp  of  iEolus  it  hight. 

Ah  me  I  what  hand  can  touch  the  string  so  fine? 
Who  up  the  lofty  diapason  roll 
Such  sweet,  such  sad,  such  solemn  airs  divine, 
Then  let  them  down  again  into  the  soul?  265 

Now  rising  love  they  fanned ;  now  pleasing  dole 
They  breathed,  in  tender  musings,  through  the  heart; 
And  now  a  graver  sacred  strain  they  stole, 
As  when  seraphic  hands  an  hymn  impart : 
Wild-warbling  Nature  all,  above  the  reach  of  Art!  270 

Such  the  gay  splendour,  the  luxurious  state, 
Of  Caliphs  old,  who  on  the  Tigris'  shore. 
In  mighty  Bagdat  populous  and  great. 
Held  their  bright  court,  where  was  of  ladies  store. 
And  verse,  love,  music  still  the  garland  wore:  275 

When  sleep  was  coy,  the  bard  in  waiting  there 
Cheered  the  lone  midnight  with  the  Muse's  lore; 
Composing  music  bade  his  dreams  be  fair. 
And  music  lent  new  gladness  to  the  morning  air. 

Near  the  pavilions  where  we  slept,  still  ran  280 

Soft-tinkling  streams,  and  dashing  waters  fell, 
And  sobbing  breezes  sighed,  and  oft  began 
(So  worked  the  wizard)  wintry  storms  to  swell 
As  heaven  and  earth  they  would  together  mell; 
At  doors  and  windows,  threatening,  seemed  to  call       285 
The  demons  of  the  tempest,  growling  fell. 
Yet  the  least  entrance  found  they  none  at  all : 
Whence  sweeter  grew  our  sleep,  secure  in  massy  hall. 

173^4^'  1748. 
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FROM 

LOVE  OF  FAME,  THE  UNIVERSAL  PASSION 

A  PROPEK   IDLER 

Narcissus  the  Tartarian  club  disclaims, 
Nay,  a  Freemason  with  some  terror  names ; 
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Omits  no  duty,  nor  can  envy  say 

He  missed,  these  many  years,  the  church  or  play. 

He  makes  no  noise  in  Parliament,  'tb  true,  5 

But  pays  his  debts  and  visit,  when  'tis  due. 

His  character  and  gloves  are  ever  dean. 

And  then  he  can  out-bow  the  bowing  dean. 

A  smile  eternal  on  his  lip  he  wears. 

Which  equally  the  wise  and  worthless  shares.  10 

In  gay  fatigues  this  most  undaunted  chief. 

Patient  of  idleness  beyond  belief. 

Most  charitably  lends  the  town  his  face. 

For  ornament,  in  ev'ry  public  place : 

As  sure  as  cards,  he  to  th'  assembly  comes,  15 

And  is  the  furniture  of  drawing-rooms; 

When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free, 

And,  joined  to  two,  he  fails  not — to  make  three. 

Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race. 

For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace?  20 
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A   POLITE   WORSHIPPER 

Lavinia  is  polite,  but  not  profane. 

To  church  as  constant  as  to  Drury  Lane. 

She  decently,  in  form,  pays  Heaven  its  due. 

And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  her  pew. 

Her  lifted  fan,  to  give  a  solemn  air,  5 

Conceals  her  face,  which  passes  for  a  prayer ; 

Curtsies  to  curtsies  then,  with  grace,  succeed — 

Not  one  the  fair  omits  but  at  the  creed. 

Or  if  she  joins  the  service,  'tis  to  speak: 

Through  dreadful  silence  the  pent  heart  might  break ;  10 

Untaught  to  bear  it,  women  talk  away 

To  God  himself,  and  fondly  think  they  pray; 

But  sweet  their  accent,  and  their  air  refined. 

For  they  're  before  their  Maker — and  mankind : 

When  ladies  once  are  proud  of  praying  well,  15 

Satan  himself  will  toll  the  parish  bell. 

17A 
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FSOM 

NIGHT  THOUGHTS 

NIGHT^   SABLE   GODDESS 

Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep ! 

He»  like  the  world,  his  ready  visit  pays 

Where  Fortune  smiles;  the  wretched  he  forsakes, 

Swift  on  his  downy  pinion  flies  from  woe, 

And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear.  5 

From  short  (as  usual)  and  disturbed  repose, 
I  wake :  how  happy  they  who  wake  no  more  I 
Yet  that  were  vain,  if  dreams  infest  the  grave. 
I  wake,  emerging  from  a  sea  of  dreams 
Tumultuous,  where  my  wrecked,  desponding  thought         10 
From  wave  to  wave  of  fancied  misery 
At  random  drove,  her  helm  of  reason  lost; 
Though  now  restored,  'tis  only  change  of  pain, 
A  bitter  change  1  severer  for  severe. 
The  day  too  short  for  my  distress;  and  Night,  15 

Even  in  the  zenith  of  her  dark  domain, 
Is  sunshine  to  the  colour  of  my  fate. 

Night,  sable  goddess!  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  scepter  o'er  a  slumbering  world.  20 

Silence  how  dead  I  and  darkness  how  profound  I 
Nor  eye  nor  list'ning  ear  an  object  finds : 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause, 
An  awful  pause,  prophetic  of  her  end.  25 

And  let  her  prophecy  be  soon  fulfilled  I 
Fate,  drop  the  curtain!   I  can  lose  no  more. 

Silence  and  Darkness,  solemn  sisters,  twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  tender  thought 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve  30 

(That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man). 
Assist  me !    I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave, 
The  grave  your  kingdom ;  there  this  frame  shall  fall 
A  victim  sacred  to  your  dreary  shrine. 
But  what  are  ye? — 

Thou  Who  didst  put  to  flight  35 

Primeval  Silence,  when  the  morning  stars, 
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Exulting,  shouted  o'er  the  rising  ball, 

O  Thou  Whose  word  from  solid  darkness  stnidc 

That  spark,  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from  my  soul ! 

My  soul,  which  flies  to  Thee,  her  trust,  her  treasure,       40 

As  misers  to  their  gold,  while  others  rest 

Through  this  opaque  of  Nature  and  of  soul, 

This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying  ray. 

To  lighten  and  to  cheer !    O  lead  my  mind 

(A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its  woe),  45 

Lead  it  through  various  scenes  of  life  and  death. 

And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths  inspire  1 

Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song: 

Teach  my  best  reason,  reason;  my  best  will. 

Teach  rectitude;  and  fix  my  firm  resolve  50 

Wisdom  to  wed  and  pay  her  long  arrear; 

Nor  let  the  vial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 

On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain  I 

THE  THIEF  OF  TIME 

By  Nature's  law,  what  may  be,  may  be  now ; 

There 's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours. 

In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thought  can  rise 

Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow's  dawn? 

Where  is  to-morrow?  in  another  world:  5 

For  numbers  this  is  certain;  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  none;  and  yet  on  this  "perhaps," 

This  "peradventure,"  infamous  for  lies, 

As  on  a  rock  of  adamant  we  build 

Our  mountain  hopes,  spin  out  eternal  schemes  10 

As  we  the  Fatal  Sisters  could  out-spin, 

And,  big  with  life's  futurities,  expire. 

Not  even  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shroud. 

Nor  had  he  cause — a  warning  was  denied: 

How  many  fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe;  15 

As  sudden,  though  for  years  admonished  home. 

Of  human  ills  the  last  extreme  beware, 

Beware,  Lorenzo,  a  slow-sudden  death  1 

How  dreadful  that  deliberate  surprise! 

Be  wise  to-day ;  't  is  madness  to  defer :  20 

Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead; 

Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
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Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time; 

Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 

And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves  25 

The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange? 

That 't  is  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

1742. 

ROBERT  BLAIR 

FROM 

THE  GRAVE 

While  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade, 

Some  flee  the  city,  some  the  hermitage, 

Their  aims  as  various  as  the  roads  they  take 

In  journeying  through  life,  the  task  be  mine 

To  paint  the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  tomb,  5 

Th'  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where  all 

These  trav'llers  meet.    Thy  succours  I  implore, 

Eternal  Kingl  whose  potent  arm  sustains 

The  keys  of  hell  and  death. — The  Grave,  dread  thing  I 

Men  shiver  when  thou  'rt  named:  Nature,  appalled,  10 

Shakes  off  her  wonted  firmness.    Ah,  how  dark 

Thy  long-extended  realms  and  rueful  wastes! 

Where  naught  but  silence  reigns,  and  night,  dark  night, 

Dark  as  was  chaos  ere  the  infant  sun 

Was  rolled  together  or  had  tried  his  beams  15 

Athwart  the  gloom  profound.    The  sickly  taper 

By  glimmering  through  thy  low-browed  misty  vaults. 

Furred  round  with  mouldy  damps  and  ropy  slime. 

Lets  fall  a  supernumerary  horror. 

And  only  serves  to  make  thy  night  more  irksome.  20 

Well  do  I  know  thee  by  thy  trusty  yew, 

Cheerless,  unsocial  plant!  that  loves  to  dwell 

Midst  skulls  and  coffins,  epitaphs  and  worms; 

Where  light-heeled  ghosts  and  visionary  shades, 

Beneath  the  wan  cold  moon  (as  fame  reports)  25 

Embodied  thick,  perform  their  mystic  rounds. 

No  other  merriment,  dull  tree,  is  thine. 
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On  this  side  and  on  that,  men  see  their  friends 
Drop  off,  like  leaves  in  autumn,  yet  launch  out 
Into  fantastic  schemes,  which  the  long  livers  30 

In  the  world's  hale  and  undegenerate  days 
Could  scarce  have  leisure  for;  fools  that  we  are, 
Never  to  think  of  death  and  of  ourselves 
At  the  same  time!  as  if  to  learn  to  die 
Were  no  concern  of  ours.    O  more  than  sottish!  35 

For  creatures  of  a  day  in  gamesome  mood 
To  frolic  on  eternity's  dread  brink. 
Unapprehensive,  when,  for  aught  we  know. 
The  very  first  swolh  surge  shall  sweep  us  in! 
Think  we,  or  think  we  not,  time  hurries  on  40 

With  a  resistless  unremitting  stream, 
Yet  treads  more  soft  than  e'er  did  midnight  thief. 
That  slides  his  hand  under  the  miser's  pillow 
And  carries  off  his  prize.    What  is  this  world? 
What  but  a  spacious  burial-field  unwalled,  45 

Strewed  with  Death's  spoils,  the  spoils  of  animals 
Savage  and  tame,  and  full  of  dead  men's  bones  I 
The  very  turf  on  which  we  tread  once  lived; 
And  we  that  live  must  lend  our  carcases 
To  cover  our  own  offspring;  in  their  turns  50 

They  too  must  cover  theirs.    'T  is  here  all  meet : 
The  shiv'ring  Icelander  and  sun-burnt  Moor; 
Men  of  all  climes,  that  never  met  before, 
And  of  all  creeds,  the  Jew,  the  Turk,  the  Christian. 
Here  the  proud  prince,  and  favourite  yet  prouder,  55 

His  sov'reign's  keeper  and  the  people's  scourge. 
Are  huddled  out  of  sight!    Here  lie  abashed 
The  great  negotiators  of  the  earth, 
And  celebrated  masters  of  the  balance. 
Deep  read  in  stratagems  and  wiles  of  courts:  60 

Now  vain  their  treaty-skill ;  Death  scorns  to  treat. 
Here  the  o'erloaded  slave  flings  down  his  burden 
From  his  galled  shoulders;  and  when  the  stern  tyrant, 
With  all  his  guards  and  tools  of  power  about  him. 
Is  meditating  new  unheard-of  hardships.  65 

Mocks  his  short  arm,  and,  quick  as  thought,  escapes 
Where  tyrants  vex  not  and  the  weary  rest. 

1/30-4^.  1743. 
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SAMUEL  JOHNSON 

FROM 

LONDON 

Though  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel 

When  injured  Thales  bids  the  town  farewell, 

Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  his  choice  commend 

(I  praise  the  hermit  but  regret  the  friend), 

Resolved  at  length,  from  vice  and  London  far,  5 

To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  purer  air, 

And,  fixed  on  Cambria's  solitary  shore, 

Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more. 

For  who  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibernia's  land. 

Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand?  lo 

There  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away. 

But  all  whom  hunger  spares  with  age  decay: 

Here  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire. 

And  now  a  rabble  rages,  now  a  fire; 

Their  ambush  here  relentless  ruffians  lay,  15 

And  here  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey; 

Here  falling  houses  thunder  on  your  head. 

And  here  a  female  atheist  talks  you  dead. 

By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure  free, 
All  crimes  are  safe  but  hated  poverty.  20 

This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues; 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  Muse; 
The  sober  trader  at  a  tattered  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream  and  labours  for  a  joke; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze,  25 

And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways: 
Of  all  the  griefs  that  harass  the  distressed 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest; 
Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  gen'rous  heart 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart.  30 

Has  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscovered  shore? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main? 
No  peaceful  desert  yet  unclaimed  by  Spain? 
Quick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  seats  explore,  55 
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And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more. 

This  mournful  truth  is  everywhere  confessed: 

Slow  rises  worth,  by  poverty  depressed; 

But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are  slaves  to  gold, 

Where  looks  are  merchandise,  and  smiles  are  sold,  40 

Where,  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implored. 

The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord. 

173S.  1738. 

FROM 

THE  VANITY  OF  HUMAN  WISHES 

Let  Observation,  with  extensive  view, 

Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru, 

Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eager  strife, 

And  watch  the  busy  scenes  of  crowded  life: 

Then  say  how  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  hate,  5 

O'erspread  with  snares  the  clouded  maze  of  Fate, 

Where  wav'ring  man,  betrayed  by  vent'rous  pride 

To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  guide, 

As  treacherous  phantoms  in  the  mist  delude. 

Shuns  fancied  ills  or  chases  airy  good;  10 

How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice. 

Rules  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant  voice ; 

How  nations  sink,  by  darling  schemes  oppressed, 

When  Vengeance  listens  to  the  fool's  request. 

Fate  wings  with  ev'ry  wish  th'  afllictive  dart,  15 

Each  gift  of  nature  and  each  grace  of  art: 

With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows, 

With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows, 

Impeachment  stops  the  speaker's  pow'rful  breath. 

And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death.  20 

In  full-blown  dignity  see  Wolsey  stand, 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand: 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow*rs  consign; 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine; 
Turned  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows ;  25 

His  smile  alone  security  bestows. 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tow'r; 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  pow'r  advances  pow'r; 
Till  conquest  unresisted  ceased  to  please, 
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And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize.  30 

At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 

Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to  hate : 

Where'er  he  turns  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye ; 

His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly; 

Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state —  35 

The  golden  canopy,  the  glitt'ring  plate, 

The  regal  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 

The  liv'ried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 

With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  oppressed. 

He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest.  40 

Grief  aids  disease,  remembered  folly  stings, 

And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kings. 


u 


On  what  foundation  stands  the  warror's  pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide. 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire,  45 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield — 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field;  50 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow'rs  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign: 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain; 
Think  nothing  gained,"  he  cries,  "till  naught  remain! 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly,  55 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  skyl" 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait. 
Stem  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realms  of  Frost  60 

He  comes;  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay — 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day! 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands. 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands, 
Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait  65 

While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound, 
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Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground?  70 

His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand 

He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale. 

•   •••••••••••• 

Where,  then,  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  objects  find?  75 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind? 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate, 
Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate? 
Must  no  dislike  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies?  80 

Enquirer,  cease;  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heav'n  may  hear.    Nor  deem  religion  vain : 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to  Heav'n  the  measure  and  the  choice, 
Safe  in  His  pow'r  Whose  eyes  discern  afar  85 

The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  pray'r; 
Implore  His  aid,  in  His  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whate'er  He  gives.  He  gives  the  best 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  Sacred  Presence  fires. 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires,  90 

Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind, 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill; 
For  patience,  sov'reign  o'er  transmuted  ill; 
For  faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat,  95 

Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat: 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain; 
These  goods  He  grants  Who  grants  the  pow'r  to  gain ; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find.  100 

i74Bf  1749- 

WILLIAM  SHENSTONE 

FROM 

THE  SCHOOLMISTRESS 

In  ev*ry  village  marked  with  little  spire, 
Embow'red  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 
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There  dwells,  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name, 
Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame;  5 

They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  the  pow'r  of  this  relentless  dame. 
And  ofttimes,  on  vagaries  idly  bent. 
For  unkempt  hair  or  task  unconned  are  sorely  shent 

And  all  in  sight  doth  rise  a  birchen  tree,  10 

Which  Learning  near  her  little  dome  did  stowe; 
Whilom  a  twig  of  small  regard  to  see, 
Though  now  so  wide  its  waving  branches  flow. 
And  work  the  simple  vassals  mickle  woe — 
For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  leaves  that  blew  15 

But  their  limbs  shuddered  and  their  pulse  beat  low. 
And  as  they  looked  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods,  and  tingled  at  the  view. 


One  ancient  hen  she  took  delight  to  feed, 
The  plodding  pattern  of  the  busy  dame ;  20 

Which,  ever  and  anon,  impelled  by  need, 
Into  her  school,  begirt  with  chickens,  came — 
Such  favour  did  her  past  deportment  claim, — 
And  if  neglect  had  lavished  on  the  ground 
Fragment  of  bread,  she  would  collect  the  same,  25 

For  well 'she  knew,  and  quaintly  could  expound, 
What  sin  it  were  to  waste  the  smallest  crumb  she  found. 


In  elbow  chair,  like  that  of  Scottish  stem 
By  the  sharp  tooth  of  cank'ring  eld  defaced, 
In  which,  when  he  receives  his  diadem,  30 

Our  sov'reign  prince  and  liefest  liege  is  placed. 
The  matron  sate;  and  some  with  rank  she  graced 
(The  source  of  children's  and  of  courtier's  pride  I), 
Redressed  affronts — for  vile  affronts  there  passed, — 
And  warned  them  not  the  fretful  to  deride,  35 

But  love  each  other  dear  whatever  them  betide. 
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Right  well  she  knew  each  temper  to  descry : 
To  thwart  the  proud,  and  the  submiss  to  raise; 
Some  with  vile  copper  prize  exalt  on  high. 
And  some  entice  with  pittance  small  of  praise;  40 

And  other  some  with  baleful  sprig  she  'frays. 
Ev'n  absent,  she  the  reins  of  pow'r  doth  hold. 
While  with  quaint  arts  the  giddy  crowd  she  sways, 
Forewarned,  if  little  bird  their  pranks  behold, 
'Twill  whisper  in  her  ear  and  all  the  scene  unfold.  45 

Lo,  now  with  state  she  utters  the  command ! 
£f tsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair : 
Their  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are, 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fair;  50 

The  work  so  gay,  that  on  their  back  is  seen, 
St.  George's  high  atchievements  does  declare. 
On  which  thilk  wight  that  has  y-gazing  been 
Kens  the  forth-coming  rod — ^unpleasing  sight,  I  ween! 

Ah,  luckless  he,  and  bom  beneath  the  beam  55 

Of  evil  star!  it  irks  me  whilst  I  write; 
As  erst  the  bard  by  Mulla's  silver  stream. 
Oft,  as  he  told  of  deadly  dolorous  plight. 
Sighed  as  he  sung,  and  did  in  tears  indite : 
For,  brandishing  the  rod,  she  doth  begin  60 

To  loose  the  brogues,  the  stripling's  late  delight, 
And  down  they  drop ;  appears  his  dainty  skin, 
Fair  as  the  furry  coat  of  whitest  ermilin. 

O  ruthful  scene !  when  from  a  nook  obscure 
His  little  sister  doth  his  peril  see,  65 

All  playful  as  she  sate  she  grows  demure; 
She  finds  full  soon  her  wonted  spirits  flee; 
She  meditates  a  pray'r  to  set  him  free : 
Nor  gentle  pardon  could  this  dame  deny 
(If  gentle  pardon  could  with  dames  agree)  70 

To  her  sad  grief  that  swells  in  either  eye. 
And  wrings  her  so  that  all  for  pity  she  could  die. 

No  longer  can  she  now  her  shrieks  command ; 
And  hardly  she  forbears,  through  aweful  fear, 
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To  rushen  forth  and  with  presumptuous  hand  75 

To  stay  harsh  justice  in  its  mid  career. 
On  thee  she  calls,  on  thee,  her  parent  dearl 
(Ah,  too  remote  to  ward  the  shameful  blow !) 
She  sees  no  kind  domestic  visage  near, 
And  soon  a  flood  of  tears  begins  to  flow,  80 

And  gives  a  loose  at  last  to  unavailing  woe. 

But  ah,  what  pen  his  piteous  plight  may  trace. 
Or  what  device  his  loud  laments  explain — 
The  form  uncouth  of  his  disguised  face. 
The  pallid  hue  that  dyes  his  looks  amain,  85 

The  plenteous  show'r  that  does  his  cheek  distain, — 
When  he,  in  abject  wise,  implores  the  dame, 
Ne  hopeth  aught  of  sweet  reprieve  to  gain, 
Or  when  from  high  she  levels  well  her  aim, 
And  through  the  thatch  his  cries  each  falling  stroke  pro- 
claim? 90 

The  other  tribe,  aghast,  with  sore  dismay 
Attend,  and  conn  their  tasks  with  mickle  care; 
By  turns,  astonied,  ev'ry  twig  survey. 
And  from  their  fellow's  hateful  wounds  beware. 
Knowing,  I  wist,  how  each  the  same  may  share ;  95 

Till  fear  has  taught  them  a  performance  meet. 
And  to  the  well-known  chest  the  dame  repair. 
Whence  oft  with  sugared  cates  she  doth  'em  greet. 
And  ginger-bread  y-rare — now,  certes,  doubly  sweet  I 

/7i6.  1737. 
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FROM 

ORIENTAL  ECLOGUES 

ECXOGUE   II 
HASSAN,   OR   THE    CAMEL-DRIVER 

Scene,  the  desert.    Time,  mid-day. 

In  silent  horror  o'er  the  boundless  waste 
The  driver  Hassan  with  his  camels  passed : 
One  cruse  of  water  on  his  back  he  bore, 
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And  his  light  scrip  contained  a  scanty  store; 
A  fan  of  painted  feathers  in  his  hand, 
To  guard  his  shaded  face  from  scorching  sand. 
The  sultry  sun  had  gained  the  middle  sky. 
And  not  a  tree  and  not  an  herb  was  nigh ; 
The  beasts  with  pain  their  dusty  way  pursue. 
Shrill  roared  the  winds,  and  dreary  was  the  view  1 
With  desp'rate  sorrow  wild,  th'  affrighted  man 
Thrice  sighed,  thrice  strook  his  breast,  and  thus  began : 
"Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I 

"Ah,  little  thought  I  of  the  blasting  wind, 
The  thirst  or  pinching  hunger,  that  I  findl 
Bethink  thee,  Hassan,  where  shall  Thirst  assuage, 
When  fails  this  cruse,  his  unrelenting  rage? 
Soon  shall  this  scrip  its  precious  load  resign; 
Then  what  but  tears  and  hunger  shall  be  thine? 
Ye  mute  companions  of  my  toils,  that  bear 
In  all  my  griefs  a  more  than  equal  share! 
Here,  where  no  springs  in  murmurs  break  away. 
Or  moss-crowned  fountains  mitigate  the  day. 
In  vain  ye  hope  the  green  delights  to  know 
Which  plains  more  blest  or  verdant  vales  bestow ; 
Here  rocks  alone  and  tasteless  sands  are  found. 
And  faint  and  sickly  winds  forever  howl  around. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiraz*  walls  I  bent  my  way! 


"Curst  be  the  gold  and  silver  which  persuade 
Weak  men  to  follow  far-fatiguing  trade! 
The  lily  peace  outshines  the  silver  store. 
And  life  is  dearer  than  the  golden  ore. 
Yet  money  tempts  us  o*er  the  desert  brown, 
To  ev'ry  distant  mart  and  wealthy  town; 
Full  oft  we  t^mpt  the  land,  and  oft  the  sea; 
And  are  we  only  yet  repaid  by  thee? 
Ah,  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betrayed? 
Why  heed  we  not,  whilst  mad  we  haste  along. 
The  gentle  voice  of  Peace  or  Pleasure's  song? 
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Or  wherefore  think  the  flow'ry  mountain's  side, 

The  fountain's  murmurs,  and  the  valley's  pride, 

Why  think  we  these  less  pleasing  to  behold  45 

Than  dreary  deserts  if  they  lead  to  gold? 

Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schirar'  walls  I  bent  my  way  I 

"O  cease,  my  fears! — all  frantic  as  I  go. 
When  thought  creates  unnumbered  scenes  of  woe.  So 

What  if  the  lion  in  his  rage  I  meet! — 
Oft  in  the  dust  I  view  his  printed  feet : 
And  (fearful!)  oft,  when  Day's  declining  light 
Yields  her  pale  empire  to  the  mourner  Night, 
By  hunger  roused,  he  scours  the  groaning  plain,  55 

Gaunt  wolves  and  sullen  tigers  in  his  train; 
Before  them  Death  with  shrieks  directs  their  way, 
Fills  the  wild  yell,  and  leads  them  to  their  prey. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day, 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way!       60 

"At  that  dead  hour  the  silent  asp  shall  creep. 

If  aught  of  rest  I  find,  upon  my  sleep; 

Or  some  swoln  serpent  twist  his  scales  around. 

And  wake  to  anguish  with  a  burning  ^und. 

Thrice  happy  they,  the  wise  contented  poor,  65 

From  lust  of  wealth  and  dread  of  death  secure! 

They  tempt  no  deserts,  and  no  griefs  they  find; 

Peace  rules  the  day,  where  reason  rules  the  mind. 
Sad  was  the  hour,  and  luckless  was  the  day. 
When  first  from  Schiraz'  walls  I  bent  my  way!       70 

"O  hapless  youth!  for  she  thy  love  hath  won. 
The  tender  Zara,  will  be  most  undone ! 
Big  swelled  my  heart,  and  owned  the  powerful  maid. 
When  fast  she  dropped  her  tears,  as  thus  she  said : 
Tarewell  the  youth  whom  sighs  could  not  detain,  75 

Whom  Zara's  breaking  heart  implored  in  vain! 
Yet,  as  thou  go'st,  may  ev'ry  blast  arise 
Weak  and  unfelt  as  these  rejected  sighs! 
Safe  o'er  the  wild,  no  perils  mayst  thou  see. 
No  griefs  endure,  nor  weep,  false  youth,  like  me.'  80 
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O  let  me  safely  to  the  fair  return. 
Say,  with  a  kiss,  she  must  not,  shall  not  mourn ! 
O  let  me  teach  my  heart  to  lose  its  fears, 
Recalled  by  Wisdom's  voice  and  Zara's  tears  I" 

He  said,  and  called  on  Heav'n  to  bless  the  day  85 

When  back  to  Schiraz'  walls  he  bent  his  way. 

1738  or  JTjg.  1742. 

FROM 

AN  EPISTLE 

ADDRESSED  TO  SIR  THOMAS  HANMER  ON   HIS  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEAR's 

WORKS 

Each  rising  art  by  just  fin*adation  moves. 

Toil  builds  on  toil,  and  age  on  age  improves; 

The  Muse  alone  unequal  dealt  her  rage, 

And  graced  with  noblest  pomp  her  earliest  stage. 

Preserved  through  time,  the  speaking  scenes  impart  5 

Each  changeful  wish  of  Phaedra's  tortured  heart; 

Or  paint  the  curse  that  marked  the  Theban's  reign — 

A  bed  incestuous,  and  a  father  slain. 

With  kind  concern  our  pitying  eyes  o'erflow. 

Trace  the  sad  tale,  and  own  another's  woe.  10 

To  Rome  removed,  with  wit  secure  to  please, 
The  Comic  Sisters  kept  their  native  ease; 
With  jealous  fear  declining  Greece  beheld 
Her  own  Menander's  art  almost  excelled. 
But  ev'ry  Muse  essayed  to  raise  in  vain  15 

Some  laboured  rival  of  her  tragic  strain; 
Ilissus'  laurels,  though  transferred  with  toil. 
Drooped  their  fair  leaves,  nor  knew  th'  unfriendly  soil. 

As  Arts  expired,  resistless  Dulness  rose; 
Goths,  priests,  or  Vandals — all  were  Learning's  foes:      20 
Till  Julius  first  recalled  each  exiled  maid. 
And  Cosmo  owned  them  in  th'  Etrurian  shade. 
Then,  deeply  skilled  in  love's  engaging  theme, 
The  soft  Provenijal  passed  to  Arno's  stream; 
With  graceful  ease  the  wanton  Ijrre  he  strung,  25 

Sweet  flowed  the  lays — ^but  love  was  all  he  sung; 
The  gay  description  could  not  fail  to  move. 
For,  led  by  nature,  all  are  friends  to  love. 
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But  Heav'n,  still  various  in  its  works,  decreed 
The  perfect  boast  of  time  should  last  succeed;  30 

The  beauteous  union  must  appear,  at  length, 
Of  Tuscan  fancy  and  Athenian  strength ; 
One  greater  Muse  Eliza's  reign  adorn. 
And  ev'n  a  Shakespear  to  her  fame  be  born  I 

Yet,  ah,  so  bright  her  morning's  op'ning  ray,  35 

In  vain  our  Britain  hoped  an  equal  day: 
No  second  fin*owth  the  western  isle  could  bear. 
At  once  exhausted  with  too  rich  a  year. 
Too  nicely  Jonson  knew  the  critic's  part; 
Nature  in  him  was  almost  lost  in  art.  40 

Of  softer  mould  the  gentle  Fletcher  came, 
The  next  in  order  as  the  next  in  name: 
With  pleased  attention,  'midst  his  scenes  we  find 
Each  glowing  thought  that  warms  the  female  mind; 
Each  melting  sigh  and  ev'ry  tender  tear,  45 

The  lover's  wishes  and  the  virgin's  fear. 
His  ev'ry  strain  the  Smiles  and  Graces  own, 
But  stronger  Shakespear  felt  for  man  alone; 
Drawn  by  his  pen,  our  ruder  passions  stand 
Th'  unrivalled  picture  of  his  early  hand.  50 

With  gradual  steps  and  slow,  exacter  France 
Saw  Art's  fair  empire  o'er  her  shores  advance; 
By  length  of  toil  a  bright  perfection  knew. 
Correctly  bold,  and  just  in  all  she  drew: 
Till  late  Corneille,  with  Lucan's  spirit  fired,  55 

Breathed  the  free  strain,  as  Rome  and  he  inspired; 
And  classic  judgment  gained  to  sweet  Racine 
The  temp'rate  strength  of  Maro's  chaster  line. 

But  wilder  far  the  British  laurel  spread, 
And  wreaths  less  artful  crown  our  poet's  head.  60 

Yet  he  alone  to  ev'ry  scene  could  give 
Th'  historian's  truth,  and  bid  the  manners  live. 

1743'  1743. 

A  SONG  FROM  SHAKESPEAR'S  "CYMBELINE" 

To  fair  Fidele's  grassy  tomb 

Soft  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 

Each  op'ning  sweet  of  earliest  bloom, 
And  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 
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No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear,  5 

To  vex  with  shrieks  this  quiet  grove; 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here. 

And  melting  virgins  own  their  love. 

No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen, 

No  goblins  lead  their  nightly  crew;  10 

The  female  fays  shall  haunt  the  green. 

And  dress  thy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 

The  redbreast  oft,  at  ev'ning  hours, 

Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid. 
With  hoary  moss  and  gathered  flow'rs,  15 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

When  howling  winds  and  beating  rain 

In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  cell. 
Or  'midst  the  chase,  on  ev'ry  plain. 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell.  20 

Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed; 
Beloved  till  life  could  charm  no  more. 

And  mourned  till  Pity's  self  be  dead. 

1744. 


ODE  TO  FEAR 

STKOPHE 

Thou  to  whom  the  world  unknown. 
With  all  its  shadowy  shapes,  is  shown; 
Who  see'st,  appalled,  th'  unreal  scene. 
While  Fancy  lifts  the  veil  between ; 

Ah  Fear  I  ah  frantic  Fear!  5 

I  see,  I  see  thee  near! 
I  know  thy  hurried  step,  thy  haggard  eye ! 
Like  thee  I  start,  like  thee  disordered  fly, 
For,  lo,  what  monsters  in  thy  train  appear  1 
Danger,  whose  limbs  of  giant  mould  10 

What  mortal  eye  can  fixed  behold? 
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Who  stalks  his  round,  an  hideous  form. 

Howling  amidst  the  midnight  storm, 

Or  throws  him  on  the  ridgy  steep 

Of  some  loose  hanging  rock  to  sleep.  15 

And  with  him  thousand  phantoms  joined, 

Who  prompt  to  deeds  accursed  the  mind; 

And  those,  the  fiends  who,  near  allied. 

O'er  Nature's  wounds  and  wrecks  preside. 

Whilst  Vengeance,  in  the  lurid  air,  20 

Lifts  her  red  arm,  exposed  and  bare; 

On  whom  that  rav'ning  brood  of  Fate, 

Who  lap  the  blood  of  Sorrow,  wait. 

Who,  Fear,  this  ghastly  train  can  see. 

And  look  not  madly  wild,  like  thee?  25 


EPODE 

In  earliest  Greece  to  thee,  with  partial  choice, 
The  grief-full  Muse  addrest  her  infant  tongue ; 

The  maids  and  matrons  on  her  awful  voice, 
Silent  and  pale,  in  wild  amazement  hung. 

Yet  he,  the  bard  who  first  invoked  thy  name,  30 

Disdained  in  Marathon  its  pow'r  to  feel; 

For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame, 

But  reached  from  Virtue's  hand  the  patriot's  steel. 

But  who  is  he  whom  later  garlands  grace, 

Who  left  a  while  o'er  Hybla's  dews  to  rove,  35 

With  trembling  eyes  thy  dreary  steps  to  trace. 

Where  thou  and  Furies  shared  the  baleful  grove? 

Wrapt  in  thy  cloudy  veil,  th'  incestuous  queen 
Sighed  the  sad  call  her  son  and  husband  heard. 

When  once  alone  it  broke  the  silent  scene,  40 

And  he,  the  wretch  of  Thebes,  no  more  appeared. 

O  Fear,  I  know  thee  by  my  throbbing  heart ; 

Thy  with'ring  pow'r  inspired  each  mournful  line ; 
Though  gentle  Pity  claim  her  mingled  part, 

Yet  all  the  thunders  of  the  scene  are  thine  1  45 
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AMTISTBOPHE 

Thou  who  such  weary  lengths  hast  passed. 
Where  wilt  thou  rest,  mad  nymph,  at  last? 
Say,  wilt  thou  shroud  ui  haunted  cell, 
Where  gloomy  Rape  and  Murder  dwdl? 

Or  in  some  hollowed  seat,  50 

'Gainst  which  the  big  waves  beat. 
Hear  drowning  seamen's  cries,  in  tempests  brought? 
Dark  pow'r,  with  shudd'ring,  meek,  submitted  thought 
Be  mine  to  read  the  visions  old 

Which  thy  awak'ning  bards  have  told,  55 

And,  lest  thou  meet  my  blasted  view, 
Hold  each  strange  tale  devoutly  true  1 
Ne'er  be  I  found,  by  thee  o'erawed. 
In  that  thrice-hallowed  eve  abroad 
When  ghosts,  as  cottage  maids  believe,  60 

Their  pebbled  beds  permitted  leave, 
And  goblins  haunt,  from  fire,  or  fen. 
Or  mine,  or  flood,  the  walks  of  menl 

O  thou  whose  spirit  most  possest 
The  sacred  seat  of  Shakespear's  breast,  65 

By  all  that  from  thy  prophet  broke. 
In  thy  divine  emotions  spoke. 
Hither  again  thy  fury  deal  I 
Teach  me  but  once  like  him  to  feel. 
His  cypress  wreath  my  meed  decree,  70 

And  I,  O  Fear,  will  dwell  with  thee  1 


1746. 


ODE  TO  SIMPLICITY 


O  thou  by  Nature  taught 

To  breathe  her  genuine  thought. 
In  numbers  warmly  pure  and  sweetly  strong; 

Who  first,  on  mountains  wild, 

In  Fancy,  loveliest  child, 
Thy  babe  or  Pleasure's,  nursed  the  pow'rs  of  song! 

Thou  who  with  hermit  heart 
Disdain'st  the  wealth  of  art. 
And  gauds,  and  pageant  weeds,  and  trailing  pall ; 
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But  com'st  a  decent  maid,  10 

In  Attic  robe  arrayed, 
O  chaste,  unboastful  nymph,  to  thee  I  call  1 

By  all  the  honeyed  store 

On  Hybla's  thymy  shore, 
By  all  her  blooms  and  mingled  murmurs  dear;  15 

By  her  whose  lovelorn  woe. 

In  ev'ning  musings  slow, 
Soothed  sweetly  sad  Electra's  poet's  ear; 

By  old  Cephisus  deep. 

Who  spread  his  wavy  sweep,  20 

In  warbled  wand'rings  round  thy  green  retreat; 

On  whose  enamelled  side 

When  holy  Freedom  died. 
No  equal  haunt  allured  thy  future  feet; 

O  sister  meek  of  Truth,  25 

To  my  admiring  youth 
Thy  sober  aid  and  native  charms  infuse ! 

The  flow'rs  that  sweetest  breathe, 

Though  Beauty  culled  the  wreath, 
Still  ask  thy  hand  to  range  their  ordered  hues.  30 

While  Rome  could  none  esteem 

But  virtue's  patriot  theme, 
You  loved  her  hills,  and  led  her  laureate  band; 

But  staid  to  sing  alone 

To  one  distinguished  throne,  35 

And  turned  thy  face  and  fled  her  altered  land. 

No  more,  in  hall  or  bow'r. 

The  passions  own  thy  powV; 
Love,  only  lov^  her  forceless  numbers  mean : 

For  thou  hast  left  her  shrine;  40 

Nor  olive  more,  nor  vine. 
Shall  gain  thy  feet  to  bless  the  servile  scene. 

Though  taste,  though  genius  bless 
To  some  divine  excess. 
Faints  the  cold  work  till  thou  inspire  the  whole:  45 
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What  each,  what  all  supply, 
May  court,  may  charm  our  eye; 
Thou,  only  thou,  canst  raise  the  meeting  soul  I 

Of  these  let  others  ask. 

To  aid  some  mighty  task;  50 

I  only  seek  to  find  thy  temp'rate  vale, 

Where  oft  my  reed  might  sound 

To  maids  and  shepherds  round. 
And  all  thy  sons,  O  Nature,  learn  my  tale. 

1746. 

ODE  ON  THE  POETICAL  CHARACTER 

snoPHB 

As  once— if  not  with  light  regard 

I  read  aright  that  gifted  bard 

(Him  whose  school  above  the  rest 

His  loveliest  Elfin  Queen  has  blest) — 

One,  only  one,  unrivalled  fair  5 

Might  hope  the  magic  girdle  wear. 

At  solemn  tourney  hung  on  high. 

The  wish  of  each  love-darting  eye; 
Lo!  to  each  other  nymph  in  turn  applied. 

As  if,  in  air  unseen,  some  hov'ring  hand,  10 

Some  chaste  and  angel  friend  to  virgin  fame. 

With  whispered  spell  had  burst  the  starting  band. 
It  left  unblest  her  loathed,  dishonoured  side; 

Happier,  hopeless  fair,  if  never 

Her  baffled  hand,  with  vain  endeavour,  15 

Had  touched  that  fatal  zone  to  her  denied  1 
Young  Fancy  thus,  to  me  divinest  name. 

To  whom,  prepared  and  bathed  in  heav'n. 

The  cest  of  amplest  pow'r  is  giv'n. 

To  few  the  godlike  gift  assigns  20 

To  gird  their  blest,  prophetic  loins. 
And  gaze  her  visions  wild,  and  feel  unmixed  her  flame  1 

EPODB 

The  band,-  as  fairy  legends  say. 
Was  wove  on  that  creating  day 
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When  He  Who  called  with  thought  to  birth  25 

Yon  tented  sky,  this  laughing  earth, 

And  drest  with  springs  and  forests  tall, 

And  poured  the  main  engirting  all, 

Long  by  the  loved  enthusiast  wooed, 

Himself  in  some  diviner  mood,  30 

Retiring,  sate  with  her  alone, 

And  placed  her  on  his  sapphire  throne. 

The  whiles,  the  vaulted  shrine  around, 

Seraphic  wires  were  heard  to  sound. 

Now  sublimest  triumph  swelling,  35 

Now  on  love  and  mercy  dwelling; 

And  she,  from  out  the  veiling  cloud, 

Breathed  her  magic  notes  aloud. 

And  thou,  thou  rich-haired  Youth  of  Mom, 

And  all  thy  subject  life,  was  bom !  40 

The  dang'rous  passions  kept  aloof, 

Far  from  the  sainted  growing  woof: 

But  near  it  sate  ecstatic  Wonder, 

listening  the  deep  applauding  thunder; 

And  Tmth,  in  sunny  vest  arrayed,  45 

By  whose  the  tarsel's  eyes  were  made; 

All  the  shad'wy  tribes  of  mind. 

In  braided  dance,  their  murmurs  joined. 

And  all  the  bright  uncounted  pow'rs 

Who  feed  on  heav'n's  ambrosial  flow'rs.  50 

Where  is  the  bard  whose  soul  can  now 

Its  high  presuming  hopes  avow? 

Where  he  who  thinks,  with  rapture  blind. 

This  hallowed  work  for  him  designed? 

ANTISTROPHE 

High  on  some  cliff,  to  heav'n  up-piled,  55 

Of  mde  access,  of  prospect  wild. 
Where,  tangled  round  the  jealous  steep. 
Strange  shades  o'erbrow  the  valleys  deep. 
And  holy  genii  guard  the  rock, 
Its  glooms  embrown,  its  springs  unlock,  60 

While  on  its  rich  ambitious  head 
An  Eden,  like  his  own,  lies  spread, 
I  view  that  oak,  the  fancied  glades  among, 
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By  which  as  Milton  lay,  his  ev'miig  ear» 
From  many  a  cloud  that  dropped  ethereal  dew,  65 

Nigh  sphered  in  heav'n,  its  native  strains  could  hear, 
On  which  that  ancient  trump  he  reached  was  hung: 

Thither  oft,  his  glory  greeting; 

From  Waller's  myrtle  shades  retreating. 
With  many  a  vow  from  Hope's  aspiring  tongue,         70 
My  trembling  feet  his  guiding  steps  pursue; 

In  vain — such  bliss  to  one  alone 

Of  all  the  sons  of  soul  was  known, 

And  Heav'n  and  Fancy,  kindred  pow'rs. 

Have  now  o'ertumed  th'  inspiring  bow'rs,  75 

Or  curtained  close  such  scene  from  ev'ry  future  view. 


1745. 


ODE 

WRITTEN   IN   THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  YEAB    1746 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest 

By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest! 

When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 

Returns  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould. 

She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod  5 

Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 

By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  wrung. 

By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 

There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey. 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay;  10 

And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair. 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there ! 

1746.  1746. 


ODE  TO  EVENING 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear. 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs  and  dying  gales, 
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O  nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-haired  sun  5 

Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts. 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed: 

Now  air  is  hushed,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat, 

With  short,  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing;  10 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn. 

As  oft  he  rises  'midst  the  twilight  path. 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum: 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed,  15 

To  breathe  some  softened  strain, 

Whose  numbers,  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale. 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit. 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return!  20 

For  when  thy  folding-star,  arising,  shows 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  Hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  flow'rs  the  day. 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge  25 
And  sheds  the  fresh'ning  dew,  and,  lovelier  still. 

The  pensive  Pleasures  sweet, 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  lead,  calm  vpt'ress,  where  some  sheety  lake 

Cheers  the  lone  hea^,  or  some  time-hallowed  pile  30 

Or  upland  fallows  grey 

Reflect  its  last  cool  gleam. 

But  when  chill  blustering  winds  or  driving  rain 
Forbid  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side  35 

Views  wilds,  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discovered  spires. 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil.  40 
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While  Spring  shall  pour  his  shoVrs,  as  oft  he  wont. 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve; 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves;  45 

Or  Winter,  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train. 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes; 

So  long,  sure-found  beneath  the  sylvan  shed. 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  rose-lipped  Health,         50 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  hymn  thy  fav'rite  namel 

1746. 


THE  PASSIONS 

AN  ODE  FOR   MUSIC 

When  Music,  heav'nly  maid,  was  young, 

While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 

The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 

Thronged  around  her  magic  cell. 

Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting,  5 

Possest  beyond  the  Muse's  painting; 

By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 

Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined: 

Till  once,  't  is  said,  when  all  were  fired. 

Filled  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired,  10 

From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 

They  snatched  her  instruments  of  sound; 

And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart 

Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 

Each  (for  madness  ruled  the  hour)  15 

Would  prove  his  own  expressive  pow'r. 

First  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid, 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 

Ev'n  at  the  sound  himself  had  made.  20 
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Next  Anger  rushed:  his  eyes,  on  fire, 
In  lightnings  owned  his  secret  stings; 

In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

With  woful  measures  wan  Despair  25 

Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air — 
Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

But  thou,  O  Hope,  with  eyes  so  fair. 

What  was  thy  delightful  measure?  30 

Still  it  whispered  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scenes  at  distance  hail  I 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong; 
And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale. 
She  called  on  Echo  still,  through  all  the  song;  35 

And  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  ev'ry  close. 
And  Hope,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  golden  hair. 

And  longer  had  she  sung — ^but  with  a  frown 

Revenge  impatient  rose;  40 

He  threw  his  blood-stained  sword  in  thunder  down. 
And  with  a  withering  look 
The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe.  45 

And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
And  though  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between. 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side, 

Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied,  50 

Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild  unaltered  mien. 
While  each  strained  ball  of  sight  seemed  bursting  from  his 

head. 
Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fixed, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state; 
Of  diffring  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed,  55 

And  now  it  courted  Love,  now  raving  called  on  Hate. 
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With  eyes  upraised,  as  Qne  inspired. 

Pale  Melancholy  sate  retired. 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat, 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet,  60 

Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul; 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rodcs  around. 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound: 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole. 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay,  65 

Round  an  holy  calm  diffusing. 
Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing. 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away. 

But  O  how  altered  was  its  sprightlier  tone. 
When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue,  70 

Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemmed  with  morning  dew. 
Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 
The  hunter's  call,  to  faun  and  dryad  known! 
The  oak-crowned  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  queen,     75 

Satyrs,  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen, 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green; 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear; 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 

Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial:  80 

He,  with  viny  crown  advancing. 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hand  addrest; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awak'ning  viol. 

Whose  sweet  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain,  85 

They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids. 

Amidst  the  festal-sounding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing, 
While,  as  his  flying  Angers  kissed  the  strings. 

Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round ;  90 

Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound. 
And  he,  amidst  his  frolic  play. 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay. 
Shook  thousand  odours  from  his  dewy  wings. 
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O  Music!  sphere-descended  maid  I  95 

Friend  of  Pleasure,  Wisdom's  aid  I 

Why,  goddess,  why,  to  us  denied, 

La/st  thou  thy  ancient  lyre  aside? 

As  in  that  loved  Athenian  boVr 

You  learned  an  all-commanding  pow'r,  100 

Thy  mimic  soul,  O  nymph  endeared. 

Can  well  recall  what  then  it  heard. 

Where  is  thy  native  simple  heart. 

Devote  to  Virtue,  Fancy,  Art? 

Arise  as  in  that  elder  time,  105 

Warm,  energic,  chaste,  sublime! 

Thy  wonders,  in  that  godlike  age, 

Fill  thy  recording  sister's  page: 

T  is  said,  and  I  believe  the  tale. 

Thy  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail,  no 

Had  more  of  strength,  diviner  rage. 

Than  all  which  charms  this  laggard  age, 

Ev'n  all  at  once  together  found, 

Cecilia's  mingled  world  of  sound. 

O  bid  our  vain  endeavours  cease :  115 

Revive  the  just  designs  of  Greece; 

Return  in  all  thy  simple  state; 

Confirm  the  tales  her  sons  relate! 

1746. 


!4   ODE  ON  THE  POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  THE 

HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 

CONSIDERED   AS  THE  SUBJECT  OF   POETRY 


H 1  thou  return'st  from  Thames,  whose  naiads  long 

Have  seen  thee  ling'ring,  with  a  fond  delay, 

'Mid  those,  soft  friends  whose  hearts,  some  future  day. 

Shall  melt,  perhaps,  to  hear  thy  tragic  song. 

Go,  not  unmindful  of  that  cordial  youth 

Whom,  long  endeared,  thou  leav'st  by  Lavant's  side; 

Together  let  us  wish  him  lasting  truth,  « 

And  joy  untainted,  with  his  destined  bride. 

Go!  nor  regardless,  while  these  numbers  boast 
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My  short-lived  bliss,  forget  my  social  name,  lo 

But  think,  far  off,  how,  on  the  southern  coast, 

I  met  thy  friendship  with  an  equal  flame. 
Fresh  to  that  soil  thou  tum'st  whose  ev'ry  vale 

Shall  prompt  the  poet,  and  his  song  demand: 
To  thee  thy  copious  subjects  ne'er  shall  fail;  15 

Thou  need'st  but  take  the  pencil  to  thy  hand. 
And  paint  what  all  believe  who  own  thy  genial  land. 

11 

There  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill : 

T  is  Fancy's  land  to  which  thou  setf st  thy  feet. 

Where  still,  't  is  said,  the  fairy  people  meet  20 

Beneath  each  birken  shade  on  mead  or  hilL 
There  each  trim  lass  that  skims  the  milky  store 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowl  allots; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door, 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes.  25 

There  ev'ry  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

How,  winged  with  fate,  their  elf -shot  arrows  fly, 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  foregoes, 

Or,  stretched  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  lie. 
Such  airy  beings  awe  th'  untutored  swain,  30 

Nor  thou,  though  learn'd,  his  homelier  thoughts  neglect; 
Let  thy  sweet  Muse  the  rural  faith  sustain: 

These  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  effect. 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign. 
And  All,  with  double  force,  her  heart-commanding  strain.  55 

ni 

Ev'n  yet  preserved,  how  often  ma/st  thou  hear, 

Where  to  the  pole  the  boreal  mountains  run. 

Taught  by  the  father  to  his  list'ning  son, 
Strange  lays,  whose  pow'r  had  charmed  a  Spenser's  ear. 
At  ev'ry  pause,  before  thy  mind  possest,  40 

Old  runic  bards  shall  seem  to  rise  around. 
With  uncouth  lyres,  in  many-coloured  vest. 

Their  matted  hair  with  boughs  fantastic  crowned: 
Whether  thou  bid'st  the  well-taught  hind  repeat 

The  choral  dirge  that  mourns  some  chieftain  brave,       45 
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When  ev'ry  shrieking  maid  her  bosom  beat. 

And  strewed  with  choicest  herbs  his  scented  grave; 

Or  whether,  sitting  in  the  shepherd's  shiel. 

Thou  hear'st  some  sounding  tale  of  war's  alarms. 

When,  at  the  bugle's  call,  with  fire  and  steel,  50 

The  sturdy  clans  poured  forth  their  bony  swarms. 

And  hostile  brothers  met  to  prove  each  other's  arms. 

IV 

Tis  thine  to  sing,  how,  framing  hideous  spells, 

In  Sky's  lone  isle,  the  gifted  wizard  seer. 

Lodged  in  the  wintry  cave  with  [  ]  55 

Or  in  the  depth  of  Uist's  dark  forests,  dwells; 
How  they  whose  sight  such  dreary  dreams  engross. 

With  their  own  visions  oft  astonished  droop. 
When  o'er  the  wat'ry  strath  or  quaggy  moss 

They  see  the  gliding  ghosts  unbodied  troop,  60 

Or  if  in  sports,  or  on  the  festive  green. 

Their  [        ]  glance  some  fated  youth  descry. 
Who  now,  perhaps,  in  lusty  vigour  seen 

And  rosy  health,  shall  soon  lamented  die: 
For  them  the  viewless  forms  of  air  obey,  65 

Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair; 
They  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  day. 

And,  heartless,  oft  like  moody  madness  stare 
To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare. 

V 

.[This  stanza,  comprising  11.  70-86,  was  missing  in  the  MS.] 

VI 

.[The  first  eight  lines  of  this  stanza,  11.  87-94  of  the  ode, 
were  missing  in  the  MS.] 

What  though,  far  off,  from  some  dark  dell  espied,  95 

His  glimm'ring  mazes  cheer  th'  excursive  sight. 

Yet  turn,  ye  wand'rers,  turn  your  steps  aside, 
Nor  trust  the  guidance  of  that  faithless  light; 

For,  watchful,  lurking  'mid  th'  unrustling  reed. 

At  those  mirk  hours  the  wily  monster  lies,  100 
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And  listens  oft  to  hear  the  passing  steed. 

And  frequent  round  him  rolls  his  sullen  eyes. 
If  chance  his  savage  wrath  may  some  weak  wretch  surprise. 

VII 

Ah,  luckless  swain,  o'er  all  unblest  indeed  1 

Whom,  late  bewildered  in  the  dank,  dark  fen,  105 

Far  from  his  flocks  and  smoking  hamlet  then, 
To  that  sad  spot  [  ] 

On  him,  enraged,  the  fiend,  in  angry  mood. 

Shall  never  look  with  Pity's  kind  concern. 
But  instant,  furious,  raise  the  whelming  flood  no 

O'er  its  drowned  bank,  forbidding  all  return: 
Or  if  he  meditate  his  wished  escape 

To  some  dim  hill  that  seems  uprising  near. 
To  his  faint  eye  the  grim  and  grisly  shape. 

In  all  its  terrors  clad,  shall  wild  appear;  115 

Meantime  the  wat'ry  surge  shall  round  him  rise. 

Poured  sudden  forth  from  ev'ry  swelling  source. 
What  now  remains  but  tears  and  hopeless  sighs? 

His  fear-shook  limbs  have  lost  their  youthly  force. 
And  down  the  waves  he  floats,  a  pale  and  breathless  corse.  120 

VIII 

For  him,  in  vain,  his  anxious  wife  shall  wait,| 

Or  wander  forth  to  meet  him  on  his  wayy 

For  him,  in  vain,  at  to-fall  of  the  day, 
His  babes  shall  linger  at  th'  unclosing  gate. 
Ah,  ne'er  shall  he  return!    Alone,  if  night  125 

Her  travelled  limbs  in  broken  slumbers  steep. 
With  dropping  willows  drest  his  mournful  sprite 

Shall  visit  sad,  perchance,  her  silent  sleep; 
Then  he,  perhaps,  with  moist  and  wat'ry  hand, 

Shall  fondly  seem  to  press  her  shudd'ring  cheek,  ijo 

And  with  his  blue-swoln  face  before  her  stand. 

And,  shiv'ring  cold,  these  piteous  accents  speak: 
"Pursue,  dear  wife,  thy  daily  toils  pursue 

At  dawn  or  dusk,  industrious  as  before; 
Nor  e'er  of  me  one  hapless  thought  renew,  135 

While  I  lie  welt'ring  on  the  oziered  shore. 
Drowned  by  the  kelpie's  wrath,  nor  e'er  shall  aid  thee  more!" 
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IX 

Unbounded  is  thy  range.    With  varied  style 

Thy  Muse  may,  like  those  feath'ry  tribes  which  spring 

From  their  rude  rocks,  extend  her  skirting  wing  140 

Round  the  moist  marge  of  each  cold  Hebrid  isle, 
To  that  hoar  pile  which  still  its  rtiin  shows; 

In  whose  small  vaults  a  pigmy-folk  is  found, 
Whose  bones  the  delver  with  his  spade  upthrows, 

And  culls  them,  wond'ring,  from  the  hallowed  ground :  145 
Or  thither,  where,  beneath  the  show'ry  west, 

The  mighty  kings  of  three  fair  realms  are  laid ; 
Once  foes,  perhaps,  together  now  they  rest; 

No  slaves  revere  them,  and  no  wars  invade; 
Yet  frequent  now,  at  midnight's  solemn  hour,  150 

The  rifted  mounds  their  yawning  cells  tmfold. 
And  forth  the  monarchs  stalk  with  sovereign  pow'r, 

In  pageant  robes  and  wreathed  with  sheeny  gold. 
And  on  their  twilight  tombs  aerial  council  hold. 


But  O,  o'er  all,  forget  not  Kilda's  race,  155 

On  whose  bleak  rocks,  which  brave  the  wasting  tides. 

Fair  Nature's  daughter,  Virtue,  yet  abides. 
Go,  just  as  they,  their  blameless  manners  trace! 
Then  to  my  ear  transmit  some  gentle  song 

Of  those  whose  lives  are  yet  sincere  and  plain,  160 

Their  bounded  walks  the  rugged  cliffs  along. 

And  all  their  prospect  but  the  wintry  main. 
With  sparing  temp'rance,  at  the  needful  time, 

They  drain  the  sainted  spring;  or,  hunger-prest. 
Along  th'  Atlantic  rock  undreading  climb,  165 

And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan's  nest. 
Thus  blest  in  primal  innocence  they  live, 

Sufficed  and  happy  with  that  frugal  fare 
Which  tasteful  toil  and  hourly  danger  give. 

Hard  is  their  shallow  soil,  and  bleak  and  bare;  170 

Nor  ever  vernal  bee  was  heard  to  murmur  there! 

XI 

Nor  need'st  thou  blush  that  such  false  themes  engage 
Thy  gentle  mind,  of  fairer  stores  possest; 
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For  not  alone  they  touch  the  village  breast, 
But  filled  in  elder  time  th'  historic  page.  175 

There  Shakespear's  self,  with  ev'ry  garland  crowned, 

[  ] 

In  musing  hour,  his  wayward  Sisters  found. 

And  with  their  terrors  drest  the  magic  scene; 
From  them  he  sung,  when,  'mid  his  bold  design,  180 

Before  the  Scot  afflicted  and  aghast. 
The  shadowy  kings  of  Banquo's  fated  line 

Through  the  dark  cave  in  gleamy  pageant  passed. 
Proceed,  nor  quit  the  tales  which,  simply  told. 

Could  once  so  well  my  answ'ring  bosom  pierce.  185 

Proceed!  in  forceful  sounds  and  colours  bold. 

The  native  legends  of  thy  land  rehearse; 
To  such  adapt  thy  lyre  and  suit  thy  pow'rful  verse. 

XII 

In  scenes  like  these,  which,  daring  to  depart 

From  sober  truth,  are  still  to  nature  true,  190 

And  call  forth  fresh  delight  to  Fancy's  view, 
Th'  heroic  Muse  employed  her  Tasso's  art: 
How  have  I  trembled,  when,  at  Tancred's  stroke. 

Its  gushing  blood  the  gaping  cypress  poured; 
When  each  live  plant  with  mortal  accents  spoke,  195 

And  the  wild  blast  upheaved  the  vanished  sword  I 
How  have  I  sat,  when  piped  the  pensive  wind. 

To  hear  his  harp,  by  British  Fairfax  strung; — 
Prevailing  poet,  whose  undoubting  mind 

Believed  the  magic  wonders  which  he  sung  I  200 

Hence  at  each  sound  imagination  glows; 

[  ] 

Hence  his  warm  lay  with  softest  sweetness  flows; 

Melting  it  flows,  pure,  numerous,  strong,  and  clear, 
And  fills  th'  impassioned  heart,  and  wins  th'  harmonious 
ear.  205 

xin 

All  hail,  ye  scenes  that  o'er  my  soul  prevail, 
Ye  [        ]  friths  and  lakes  which,  far  away, 
Are  by  smooth  Annan  filled  or  pasfral  Tay 

Or  Don's  romantic  springs;  at  distance,  hail  I 
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The  time  shall  come  when  I,  perhaps,  may  tread  210 

Your  lowly  glens,  o'erhung  with  spreading  broom, 
Or  o'er  your  stretching  heaths  by  fancy  led: 

[  ] 

Then  will  I  dress  once  more  the  faded  bow'r. 

Where  Jonson  sat  in  Drummond's  [       ]  shade,  215 

Or  crop  from  Tiviofs  dale  each  [  ] 

And  mourn  on  Yarrow's  banks  [  ] 

Meantime,  ye  Pow'rs  that  on  the  plains  which  bore 

The  cordial  youth,  on  Lothian's  plains,  attend, 
Where'er  he  dwell,  on  hill  or  lowly  muir,  220 

To  him  I  lose  your  kind  protection  lend. 
And,  touched  with  love  like  mine,  preserve  my  absent  friend  1 

1749'  1788. 
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ODE  ON  THE  SPRING 

Lo,  where  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear, 
Disclose  the  long-expecting  flowers. 

And  wake  the  purple  year. 
The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat,  5 

Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note, 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring ; 
While,  whisp'ring  pleasure  as  they  fly. 
Cool  zephyrs  through  the  clear  blue  sky* 

Their  gathered  fragrance  fling.  10 

Where'er  the  oak's  thick  branches  stretch 

A  broader,  browner  shade. 
Where'er  the  rude  and  moss-grown  beech 

O'er-canopies  the  glade. 
Beside  some  water's  rushy  brink  15 

With  me  the  Muse  shall  sit,  and  think 

(At  ease  reclined  in  rustic  state) 
How  vain  the  ardour  of  the  crowd, 
How  low,  how  little  are  the  proud, 

How  indigent  the  great!  20 


aja 
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Still  is  the  toiling  hand  of  Care; 

The  panting  herds  repose; 
Yet  hark  how  through  the  peopled  air 

The  busy  murmur  glows  I 
The  insect  youth  are  on  the  wing,  25 

Eager  to  taste  the  honied  spring 

And  float  amid  the  liquid  noon; 
Some  lightly  o'er  the  current  skim. 
Some  show  their  gaily-gilded  trim 

Quick-glancing  to  the  sun.  jo 

To  Contemplation's  sober  eye 

Such  is  the  race  of  man; 
And  they  that  creep,  and  they  that  fly, 

Shall  end  where  they  began: 
Alike  the  busy  and  the  gay  J5 

But  flutter  through  life's  little  day. 

In  Fortune's  varying  colours  drest; 
Brushed  by  the  hand  of  rough  Mischance, 
Or  chilled  by  age,  their  airy  dance 

They  leave,  in  dust  to  rest  40 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply: 
'Poor  moralist,  and  what  art  thou? 

A  solitary  fly! 
Thy  joys  no  glittering  female  meets,  45 

No  hive  hast  thou  of  hoarded  sweets, 

No  painted  plumage  to  display; 
On  hasty  wings  thy  youth  is  flown. 
Thy  sun  is  set,  thy  spring  is  gone — 

We  frolic  while  't  is  May.  50 
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ODE  ON  A  DISTANT  PROSPECT  OF  ETON  COLLEGE 

Ye  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers, 

That  crown  the  wat'ry  glade. 
Where  grateful  Science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade; 
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And  ye  that  from  the  stately  brow  5 

Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 

Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 
Whose  turf,  whose  shade,  whose  flowers  among 
Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 

His  silver-winding  way:  10 

Ah,  happy  hills  I  ah,  pleasing  shade! 

Ah,  fields  beloved  in  vainl 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  strayed, 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  1 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow  15 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 

As,  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 
My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  soothe, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  spring.  20 

Say,  father  Thames — for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race, 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green, 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, — 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave  25 

With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave? 

The  captive  linnet  which  enthral? 
What  idle  progeny  succeed 
To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed. 

Or  urge  the  flying  ball  ?  30 


While  some,  on  earnest  business  bent. 

Their  murmVing  labours  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty, 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain  35 

The  limits  of  their  little  reign. 

And  unknown  regions  dare  descry; 
Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 
They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 

And  snatch  a  fearful  joy.  40 
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Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed. 

Less  pleasing  when  possessed; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed; 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast; 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue,  45 

Wld  wit,  invention  ever-new. 

And  lively  cheer  of  vigour  bom; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night. 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 

That  fly  th'  approach  of  morn.  50 

Alas,  regardless  of  their  doom 

The  little  victims  playl 
No  sense  have  they  of  ills  to  come. 

Nor  care  beyond  to-day: 
Yet  see  how  all  around  'em  wait  55 

The  ministers  of  human  Fate, 

And  black  Misfortune's  baleful  train  1 
Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambush  stand, 
To  seize  their  prey,  the  murth'rous  band! 

Ah,  tell  them  they  are  menl  60 

These  shall  the  fury  Passions  tear. 

The  vultures  of  the  mind: 
Disdainful  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  sculks  behind; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  youth,  65 

Or  Jealousy  with  rankling  tooth. 

That  inly  g^^aws  the  secret  heart, 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visaged,  comfortless  Despair, 

And  Sorrow's  piercing  dart.  70 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise. 

Then  whirl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifice. 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood  those  shall  try,  75 

And  hard  Unkindness'  altered  eye. 

That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow, 
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And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 

Amid  severest  woe.  80 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath, 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen. 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  queen: 
This  racks  the  joints;  this  fires  the  veins;  85 

That  every  labouring  sinew  strains; 

Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage; 
Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band, 
That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 

And  slow-consuming  Age.  90 

To  each  his  sufferings;  all  are  men. 

Condemned  alike  to  groan — 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th*  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet,  ah,  why  should  they  know  their  fate?  95 

Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late. 

And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 
Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, ^ 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise.  100 

174^'  1747. 

HYMN  TO  ADVERSITY 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power, 

Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast, 
Whose  iron  scourge  and  tort'ring  hour 

The  bad  affright,  afflict  the  best! 
Bound  in  thy  adamantine  chain,  5 

The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain. 

And  purple  tsrrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before,  unpitied  and  alone. 

When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 

Virtue,  his  darling  child,  designed,  10 

To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'niy  birth. 

And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind. 
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Stern,  nigged  nurse!  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore; 
What  sorrow  was  thou  bad'st  her  know,  15 

And  from  her  own  she  learned  to  melt  at  others'  woe. 

Scared  at  thy  frown  terrific,  fly 

Self-pleasing  Folly's  idle  brood. 
Wild  Laughter,  Noise,  and  thoughtless  Joy, 

And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good:  20 

Light  they  disperse,  and  with  them  go 
The  summer  friend,  the  flatt'ring  foe ; 
By  vain  Prosperity  received, 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth  and  are  again  believed. 

Wisdom  in  sable  garb  arrayed,  25 

Immersed  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound. 

And  Melancholy,  silent  maid. 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground, 

Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend; 

Warm  Charity,  the  gen'ral  friend,  30 

With  Justice,  to  herself  severe. 
And  Pity,  dropping  soft  the  sadly-pleasing  tear. 

Oh,  gently  on  thy  suppliant's  head. 

Dread  goddess,  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand! 

Not  in  thy  Gorgon  terrors  clad,  35 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band^ 

(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen). 

With  thund'ring  voice  and  threat'ning  mien. 
With  screaming  Horror's  funeral  cry, 
Despair,  and  fell  Disease,  and  ghastly  Poverty:  40 

Thy  form  benign,  O  goddess,  wear, 

Thy  milder  influence  impart; 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there, 

To  soften,  not  to  wound,  my  heart; 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive,  45 

Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive, 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan. 
What  others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man. 

77^.  1748. 
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SONNET 

ON    THE   DEATH    OF   RICHARD    WEST 

In  vain  to  me  the  smiling  mornings  shine, 

And  redd'ning  Phoebus  lifts  his  golden  fire; 
The  birds  in  vain  their  amorous  descant  join. 

Or  cheerful  fields  resume  their  green  attire : 
These  ears,  alas  I  for  other  notes  repine ;  5 

A  different  object  do  these  eyes  require; 
My  lonely  anguish  melts  no  heart  but  mine, 

And  in  my  breast  the  imperfect  joys  expire. 
Yet  morning  smiles  the  busy  race  to  cheer. 

And  new-born  pleasure  brings  to  happier  men;         10 
The  fields  to  all  their  wonted  tribute  bear; 

To  warm  their  little  loves  the  birds  complain: 
I  fruitless  mourn  to  him  that  cannot  hear. 

And  weep  the  more  because  I  weep  in  vain. 

174^'  ^775- 

ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FAVOURITE  CAT 

DROWNED  IN  A  TUB  OF  GOLDFISHES 

'Twas  on  a  lofty  vase's  side. 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dyed 

The  azure  flowers  that  blow; 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 
The  pensive  Selima,  reclined,  S 

6a2ed  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared; 
The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard. 

The  velvet  of  her  paws. 
Her  coat,  that  with  the  tortoise  vies,  10 

Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes. 

She  saw,  and  purred  applause. 

Still  had  she  gazed:  but  'midst  the  tide 
Two  angel  forms  were  seen  to  glide. 

The  genii  of  the  stream ;  15 

Their  scaly  armour's  Tyrian  hue 
Through  richest  purple  to  the  view 

Betrayed  a  golden  gleam. 
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The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw; 
A  whisker  first,  and  then  a  claw, 

With  many  an  ardent  wish, 
She  stretched,  in  vain,  to  reach  the  prize: 
What  female  heart  can  gold  despise, 

What  cat's  averse  to  fish? 


20 


Presumptuous  maid!  with  looks  intent 
Again  she  stretched,  again  she  bent. 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between: 
(Malignant  Fate  sat  by,  and  smiled) 
The  slipp'ry  verge  her  feet  beguiled. 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood. 
She  mewed  to  ev'ry  wat'ry  god. 

Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 
No  dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirred. 
Nor  cruel  Tom  nor  Susan  heard: 

A  fav'rite  has  no  friend! 


25 


30 


35 
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From  hence,  ye  beauties,  undeceived, 

* 

Know  one  false  step  is  ne'er  retrieved,    [ 
And  be  with  caution  bold.  > 

Not  all  that  tempts  your  wand'ring  eyes  j 
And  heedless  hearts  is  lawful  prize,        y 
Nor  all  that  glisters  gold. 


40 
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ELEGY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCH-YARD 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day; 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea; 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight» 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds; 
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Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain  10 

Of  such  as,  wand'ring  near  h<:r  secret  bow'r, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitar>  -  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould'ring  heap, 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid,  15 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.  20 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care;  ^ 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield,  25 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure;  30 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Awaits  alike  th'  inevitable  hour:  '  35 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  -but  to  the  grave.  ^1 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault,    ' 
If  Mcm'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 

The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.  40 

Can  stoned  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath? 

Can  Honour's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Fktt'ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death? 
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Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid  45 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  th^ir  eyes  her  ample  page. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll;  50 

Chill  Penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
^  And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 

The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  i^  bom  to  blush  unseen,  55 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden  that  with  dauntless  breast  ^^"-"^ 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest,    -  "^ 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood.  60 

Th'  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbad:  nor  circumscribed  alone  65 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined; 

Forbad  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame,  70 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,-- 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life  75 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect. 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh. 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked) 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.  80 
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Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews,  ^^ 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die: 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forget  fulness  a  prey,  85 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling'ring  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires;  90 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonoured  dead. 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate. 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led,  95 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate. 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

''Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away  y 

To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn.  ^       100 

'There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech    ^'V^  '  't 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

'Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn,  105 

Mutt'ring  his  wayward  fancies,  he  would  rove; 
Now  drooping,  woeful-wan,  like  one  forlorn 

Or  crazed  with  care  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

"One  mom  I  missed  him  on  the  customed  hill. 

Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree;  no 

Another  came,  nor  yet  beside  the  rill 

Nor  up  the  lawn  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

"The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne : 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay  115 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 


i 
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THE  EPITAPH 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 

A  youth  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown: 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth. 
And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 


120 


Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere; 

Heav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 
He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear; 

He  gained  from  Heav'n  ('t  was  all  he  wished)  a  friend. 


No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose), 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

I74^f''50.  I7SI. 


125 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  POESY 

I.  I 

Awake,  iColian  lyre,  awake, 
And  give  to  rapture  all  thy  trembling  strings  I 

From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take; 

The  laughing  flowers  that  round  them  blow 

Drink  life  and  fragrance  as  they  flow. 
Now  the  rich  stream  of  music  winds  along 

Deep,  majestic,  smooth,  and  strong, 
Through  verdant  vales  and  Ceres'  golden  reign : 

Now  rolling  down  the  steep  amain. 

Headlong,  impetuous,  see  it  pour; 
The  rocks  and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar. 

I.   2 

Oh  sovereign  of  the  willing  soul. 
Parent  of  sweet  and  solemn-breathing  airs. 

Enchanting  shell !  the  sullen  Cares 
And  frantic  Passions  hear  thy  soft  control. 

On  Thracia's  hills  the  Lord  of  War 

Has  curbed  the  fury  of  his  car 
And  dropped  his  thirsty  lance  at  thy  command. 

Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 


10 


15 


20 
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Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feathered  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing; 
Quenched  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

I.  3 
Thee  the  voice,  the  dance,  obey,        •  25 

Tempered  to  tRy  warbled  lay. 
O'er  Idalia's  velvet-green 
The  rosy-crowned  Loves  are  seen, 

On  Cytherea's  day, 
With  antic  Sports  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures  30 

Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures : 
Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet; 
To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating 

Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet.  35 

Slow  melting  strains  their  Queen's  approach  declare: 

Where'er  she  turns  the  Graces  homage  pay; 
With  arms  sublime,  that  float  upon  the  air, 
In  gliding  state  she  wins  her  easy  way; 
O'er  her  warm  cheek  and  rising  bosom  move  40 

The  bloom  of  young  Desire  and  purple  light  of  Love. 

n.  I 

Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await: 
Labour,  and  Penury,  the  racks  of  Pain, 

Disease,  and  Sorrow's  weeping  train. 
And  Death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storms  of  Fatel  45 

The  fond  complaint,  my  song,  disprove. 

And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove. 
Say,  has  he  g^v'n  in  vain  the  heav'nly  Muse? 

Night,  and  all  her  sickly  dews, 
Her  spectres  wan,  and  birds  of  boding  cry,  50 

He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky; 

Till  down  the  eastern  cliffs  afar 
Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glitt'ring  shafts  of  war. 

IL  2 

In  climes  beyond  the  solar  road. 
Where  shaggy  forms  o'er  ice-built  mountains  roam,      55 
The  Muse  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom 
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To  cheer  the  shiv'ring  native's  dull  abode. 

And  oft,  beneath  the  od'rous  shade 

Of  Chili's  boundless  forests  laid, 
She  deigns  to  hear  the  savage  youth  repeat,  60 

In  loose  numbers  wildly  sweet. 
Their  feather-cinctured  chiefs  and  dusky  loves. 

Her  track,  where'er  the  goddess  roves. 

Glory  pursue,  and  generous  Shame, 
Th'  unconquerable  Mind,  and  Freedom's  holy  flame.  65 

n.  3 

Woods  that  wave  o'er  Delphi's  steep. 
Isles  that  crown  th'  ^gean  deep. 
Fields  that  cool  Ilissus  laves. 
Or  where  Maeander's  amber  waves 

In  lingering  lab'rinths  creep,  70 

How  do  your  tuneful  echoes  languish. 
Mute  but  to  the  voice  of  Anguish? 
Where  each  old  poetic  mountain 

Inspiration  breathed  around, 
Ev'ry  shade  and  hallowed  fountain  75 

Murmured  deep  a  solemn  sound; 
Till  the  sad  Nine  in  Greece's  evil  hour 

Left  their  Parnassus  for  the  Latian  plains : 
Alike  they  scorn  the  pomp  of  tyrant  Power, 

And  coward  Vice  that  revels  in  her  chains.  80 

When  Latium  had  her  lofty  spirit  lost. 
They  sought,  O  Albion,  next,  thy  sea-encircled  coast ! 

III.  I 

Far  from  the  sun  and  summer-gale, 
In  thy  green  lap  was  Nature's  darling  laid. 

What  time,  where  lucid  Avon  strayed,  85 

To  him  the  mighty  Mother  did  unveil 

Her  awful  face:  the  dauntless  child 

Stretched  forth  his  little  arms,  and  smiled. 
"This  pencil  take,"  she  said,  "whose  colours  clear 

Richly  paint  the  vernal  year.  90 

Thine  too  these  golden  keys,  immortal  boy : 

This  can  unlock  the  gates  of  Joy; 

Of  Horrour  that,  and  thrilling  Fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears." 
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m.  2 

Nor  second  he  that  rode  sublime  95 

Upon  the  seraph-wings  of  Ecstasy, 

The  secrets  of  th'  Abyss  to  spy. 
He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  Place  and  Time : 

The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze  A 

Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gazeS  100 

He  saw;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  lighi, 

Gosed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
Behold  where  Dryden's  less  presumptuous  car 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  of  Glory  bear 

Two  coursers  of  ethereal  race,  105 

With  necks  in  thunder  clothed,  and  long- resounding  pace ! 

a 

ni.  3 

Hark!  his  hands  the  lyre  explore: 

Bright-eyed  Fancy  hovering  o'er, 

Scatters  from  her  pictured  urn 

Thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn.  no 

But,  ah,  'tis  heard  no  morel 
O  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 
Wakes  thee  now?    Though  he  inherit 
Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion 

That  the  Theban  Eagle  bear,  115 

Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air, 
Yet  oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would  run 

Such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  Muse's  ray. 
With  orient  hues  unborrowed  of  the  sun:  120 

Yet  shall  he  mount,  and  keep  his  distant  way 
Beyond  the  limits  of  a  vulgar  fate. 
Beneath  the  good  how  far — but  far  above  the  great. 

1754-  175/' 

THE  BARD 

I.  I 

"Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait; 

Though  fanned  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
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Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail,  5 

Nor  even  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears. 

From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears!" 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 

Of  the  first  Edward  scattered  wild  dismay,  lo 

As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 

He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance; 
'To  arms !"  cried  Mortimer,  and  couched  his  quiv'ring  lance. 

I.  2 

On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow  15 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood. 

Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood 
(Loose  his  beard  and  hoary  hair 
Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air),  20 

And  with  a  master's  hand  and  prophet's  fire 

Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre: 
"Hark  how  each  gn^nt  oak  and  desert  cave 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  I 
O'er  thee,  oh  king !  their  hundred  arms  they  wave,  25 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe. 
Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day. 
To  high-born  Hoel's  harp  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

I.  3 
"Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue. 
That  hushed  the  stormy  main;  50 

Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed; 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 
Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topped  head : 

On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie,  35 

Smeared  with  gore  and  ghastly  pale; 
Far,  far  aloof  th*  affrighted  ravens  sail; 

The  famished  eagle  screams,  and  passes  by. 
Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art. 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad  eyes,  40 

Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart. 
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Yc  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries — 

No  more  I  weep:  they  do  not  sleep  1 
On  yonder  cliffs,  a  griesly  band, 

I  see  them  sit;  they  linger  yet,  45 

Avengers  of  their  native  land : 
With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 
And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line. 

II.  I 

"Weave  the  warp  and  weave  the  woof. 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race;  S© 

Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace : 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkley's  roofs  that  ring,  55 

Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king! 
She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs. 

That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
From  thee  be  bom  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs, 

The  scourge  of  Heav'n:  what   terrors   round  him 
wait !  60 

Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined. 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

II.  2 

"Mighty  victor,  mighty  lordl 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies: 

No  pitying  heart,  no  eye,  afford  65 

A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  Sable  Warriour  fled? 
Thy  son  is  gone;  he  rests  among  the  dead. 
The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  were  born? 

Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn.  70 

Fair  laughs  the  morn  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While,  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm, 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes. 

Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm. 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  Whirlwind's  sway,  75 

That,  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 
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TL  3 

"FiU  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 
The  rich  repast  prepare; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 

Qose  by  the  regal  chair  80 

Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse? 
Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course,  85 

And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their  way. 
Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame. 

With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murther  fed. 
Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame. 

And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head!  90 

Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow. 
Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread: 

The  bristled  Boar  in  infant  gore 
Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom,  95 

Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his  doom! 


in.  I 


'Edward,  lo!  to  sudden  fate 
(Weave  we  the  woof:  the  thread  is  spun) 

Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate. 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.)  100 

Stay,  oh  stay!  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unblest,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn! 
In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies. 

They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 
But  ohl  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height,        105 

Descending  slow,  their  glitt'ring  skirts  unroll? 
Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight! 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul! 
No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail: 
All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings,  Britannia's  issue,  hail!  110 

in.  2 

''Girt  with  many  a  baron  l>old. 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old 
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In  bearded  majesty,  appear. 

In  the  midst  a  form  divine!  115 

Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton  line; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 

Attempered  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air. 

What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play!        120 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear: 

They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 

Bright  Rapture  calls,  and,  soaring  as  she  sings, 

Waves  in  the  eye  of  Heav'n  her  many-coloured  wings. 

III.  3 

"The  verse  adorn  again  125 

Fierce  War  and  faithful  Love 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest 
In  buskined  measures  move 
Pale  Grief  and  Pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horrour,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast.  130 

A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir. 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear; 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear, 

That,  lost  in  long  futurity,  expire. 
Fond  impious  man,  think'st  thou  yon  sanguine  cloud,      135 

Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quenched  the  orb  of  day? 
To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood. 

And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 

Enough  for  me;  with  joy  I  see 
The  different  doom  our  Fates  assign:  140 

Be  thine  Despair  and  sceptred  Care; 
To  triumph  and  to  die  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's  height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless  night. 

1754-57'  17S7' 


►DE  ON  THE  PLEASURE  ARISING  FROM  VICISSITUDE 


Now  the  golden  Morn  aloft 

Waves  her  dew -bespangled  wing; 

With  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  soft 
She  wooes  the  tardy  Spring; 


i 
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Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around  5 

The  sleeping  fragrance  from  the  grotind, 
And  lightly  o'er  the  living  scene 
Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-bom  flocks,  in  mstic  dance, 

Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet;  10 

Forgetful  of  their  wintry  trance, 

The  birds  his  presence  greet; 
But  chief  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling,  thrilling  ecstasy. 
And,  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight,  15 

Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light 

Rise,  my  soul!  on, wings  of  fire 

Rise  the  rapturous  choir  among! 
Hark!  'tis  Nature  strikes  the  lyre. 

And  leads  the  general  song.  20 

Yesterday  the  sullen  year 

Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air, 

The  herd  stood  drooping  by: 
Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow  25 

No  yesterday  nor  morrow  know; 
T  is  man  alone  that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles  on  past  Misfortune's  brow 

Soft  Reflection's  hand  can  trace,  30 

And  o'er  the  cheek  of  Sorrow  throw 

A  melancholy  grace; 
While  Hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour. 
Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lower 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way,  35 

Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still  where  rosy  Pleasure  leads 

See  a  kindred  Grief  pursue; 
Behind  the  steps  that  Misery  treads, 

Approaching  Comfort  view:  40 
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The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe, 
And,  blended,  form  with  artful  strife 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tossed  45 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain 
At  length  repair  his  vigour  lost 

And  breathe  and  walk  again : 
The  meanest  flowret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale,  50 

The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To  him  are  opening  Paradise. 

1754^  ms- 


THE  FATAL  SISTERS 

Now  the  storm  begins  to  lower 

(Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare!) ; 
Iron  sleet  of  arrowy  shower 

Hurtles  in  the  darkened  air. 

Glitt'ring  lances  are  the  loom,  5 

Where  the  dusky  warp  we  strain. 
Weaving  many  a  soldier's  doom, 

Orkney's  woe  and  Randver's  bane. 

See  the  grisly  texture  growl 

'Tis  of  human  entrails  made;  10 

And  the  weights,  that  play  below, 

Each  a  gasping  warrior's  head. 

Shafts  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore. 

Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along. 
Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore,  15 

Keep  the  tissue  close  and  strong. 

Mista  black,  terrific  maid, 

Sangrida,  and  Hilda,  see. 
Join  the  wayward  work  to  aid: 

'T  is  the  woof  of  victory.  20 
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Ere  the  ruddy  sun  be  set, 

Pikes  must  shiver,  javelins  sing. 
Blade  with  clattering  buckler  meet. 

Hauberk  crash,  and  helmet  ring. 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  warl)  25 

Let  us  go,  and  let  us  fly 
Where  6ur  friends  the  conflict  share, 

Where  they  triumph,  where  they  die. 

As  the  paths  of  Fate  we  tread. 

Wading  through  th'  ensanguined  field,  50 

Gondula  and  Geira,  spread 

O'er  the  youthful  king  your  shield. 

We  the  reins  to  slaughter  give; 

Ours  to  kill,  and  ours  to  spare: 
Spite  of  danger  he  shall  live.  35 

(Weave  the  crimson  web  of  war!) 

They  whom  once  the  desert  beach 

Pent  within  its  bleak  domain. 
Soon  their  ample  sway  shall  stretch 

O'er  the  plenty  of  the  plain.  40 

Low  the  dauntless  earl  is  laid. 

Gored  with  many  a  gaping  wound : 
Fate  demands  a  nobler  head; 

Soon  a  king  shall  bite  the  ground. 

Long  his  loss  shall  Eirin  weep,  45 

Ne'er  again  his  likeness  see; 
Long  her  strains  in  sorrow  steep. 

Strains  of  immortality! 

Horror  covers  all  the  heath, 

Clouds  of  carnage  blot  the  sun.  50 

Sisters,  weave  the  web  of  death ! 

Sisters,  cease;  the  work  is  done. 

Hail  the  task,  and  hail  the  hands ! 

Songs  of  joy  and  triumph  sing: 
Joy  to  the  victorious  bands,  55 

Triumph  to  the  younger  king. 
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Mortal,  thou  that  hear*st  the  tale. 

Learn  the  tenor  of  our  song. 
Scotland,  through  each  winding  vale 

Far  and  wide  the  notes  prolong.  60 

Sisters,  hence  with  spurs  of  speed; 

Each  her  thundering  falchion  wield; 
Each  bestride  her  sable  steed. 

Hurry,  hurry  to  the  field! 

1761,  1768. 


THE  DESCENT  OF  ODIN 

Uprose  the  King  of  Men  with  speed, 

And  saddled  straight  his  coal-black  steed; 

Down  the  yawning  steep  he  rode. 

That  leads  to  Hela's  drear  abode. 

Him  the  Dog  of  Darkness  spied:  S 

His  shaggy  throat  he  opened  wide. 

While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage  filled, 

Foam  and  human  gore  distilled; 

Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din. 

Eyes  that  glow  and  fangs  that  grin,  10 

And  long  pursues  with  fruitless  yell 

The  Father  of  the  powerful  spell. 

Onward  still  his  way  he  takes 

(The  groaning  earth  beneath  him  shakes). 

Till  full  before  his  fearless  eyes  IS 

The  portals  nine  of  hell  arise. 

Right  against  the  eastern  gate, 

By  the  moss-grown  pile  he  sate, 

Where  long  of  yore  to  sleep  was  laid 

The  dust  of  the  prophetic  maid.  20 

Facing  to  the  northern  clime. 

Thrice  he  traced  the  runic  rhyme. 

Thrice  pronounced  in  accents  dread 

The  thrilling  verse  that  wakes  the  dead; 

Till  from  out  the  hollow  ground  25 

Slowly  breathed  a  sullen  sound. 
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Prophetess,  What  call  unknown,  what  charms,  pre- 
sume 
To  break  the  quiet  of  the  tomb? 
Who  thus  afflicts  my  troubled  sprite. 
And  drags  me  from  the  realms  of  night?  ^o 

Long  on  these  mould'ring  bones  have  beat 
The  winter's  snow,  the  summer's  heat, 
The  drenching  dews,  and  driving  rain: 
Let  me,  let  me  sleep  again  I 

Who  is  he,  with  voice  unblest,  35 

That  calls  me  from  the  bed  of  rest? 

Odin,  A  traveller,  to  thee  unknown, 
Is  he  that  calls,  a  warrior's  son. 
Thou  the  deeds  of  light  shalt  know : 
Tell  me  what  is  done  below;  40 

For  whom  yon  glitt'ring  board  is  spread, 
Drest  for  whom  yon  golden  bed? 

Prophetess.  Mantling  in  the  goblet  see 
The  pure  bevVage  of  the  bee; 

O'er  it  hangs  the  shield  of  gold;  45 

'T  is  the  drink  of  Balder  bold : 
Balder's  head  to  death  is  giVn; 
Pain  can  reach  the  sons  of  Heav'nl 
Unwilling  I  my  lips  unclose: 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose !  50 

Odin.  Once  again  my  call  obey : 
Prophetess,  arise,  and  say 
What  dangers  Odin's  child  await. 
Who  the  author  of  his  fate? 

Prophetess.  In  Hoder's  hand  the  hero's  doom;       55 
His  brother  sends  him  to  the  tomb. 
Now  my  weary  lips  I  close: 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose! 

Odin.  Prophetess,  my  spell  obey: 
Once  again  arise,  and  say  60 

Who  th'  avenger  of  his  guilt, 
By  whom  shall  Hoder's  blood  be  spilt? 

Prophetess.  In  the  caverns  of  the  west. 
By  Odin's  fierce  embrace  comprest, 
A  wondrous  boy  shall  Rinda  bear;  65 

Who  ne'er  shall  comb  his  raven  hair. 
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Nor  wash  his  visage  in  the  stream. 

Nor  see  the  sun's  departing  beam, 

Till  he  on  Hoder's  corse  shall  smile 

Flaming  on  the  fmiVal  pile.  70 

Now  my  weary  lips  I  close: 

Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose ! 

Odin.  Yet  awhile  my  call  obey: 
Prophetess,  awake,  and  say 

What  virgins  these,  in  speechless  woe,  75 

That  bend  to  earth  their  solemn  brow. 
That  their  flaxen  tresses  tear, 
And  snowy  veils  that  float  in  air. 
Tell  me  whence  their  sorrows  rose; 
Then  I  leave  thee  to  repose.  80 

PropJietess.  Hal  no  traveller  art  thou  I 
King  of  Men,  I  know  thee  now; 
Mightiest  of  a  mighty  line — 

Odin.  No  boding  maid  of  skill  divine 
Art  thou,  nor  prophetess  of  good,  85 

But  mother  of  the  giant  brood ! 

Prophetess.  Hie  thee  hence,  and  boast  at  home 
That  never  shall  enquirer  come 
To  break  my  iron  sleep  again. 

Till  Lok  has  burst  his  tenfold  chain;  90 

Never,  till  substantial  Night 
Has  reassumed  her  ancient  right; 
Till  wrapt  in  flames,  in  ruin  hurled. 
Sinks  the  fabric  of  the  world. 

it6i.  1768. 


SKETCH  OF  HIS  OWN  CHARACTER 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune, 

He  had  not  the  method  of  making  a  fortune;.  * 

Could  love  and  could  hate,  so  was  thought  somewhat  odd; 

No  very  great  wit,  he  believed  in  a  God; 

A  place  or  a  pension  he  did  not  desire,  5 

But  left  church  and  state  to  Charles  Townshend  and  Squire. 

1761.  1775' 
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MARK  AKENSIDE 

FROM 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  IMAGINATION 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 

Amid  the  vast  creation,  why  ordained 

Through  life  and  death  to  dart  his  piercing  eye, 

With  thoughts  beyond  the  limit  of  his  frame. 

But  that  th'  Omnipotent  might  send  him  forth,  5 

In  sight  of  mortal  and  immortal  pow'rs. 

As  on  a  boundless  theatre,  to  run 

The  great  career  of  justice;  to  exalt 

His  gen'rous  aim  to  all  diviner  deeds; 

To  chase  each  partial  purpose  from  his  breast;  10 

And  through  the  mists  of  passion  and  of  sense. 

And  through  the  tossing  tide  of  chance  and  pain, 

To  hold  his  course  unfalt'ring,  while  the  voice 

Of  Truth  and  Virtue,  up  the  steep  ascent 

Of  Nature,  calls  him  to  his  high  reward —  15 

Th'  applauding  smile  of  Heav'n?    Else  wherefore  burns 

In  mortal  bosoms  this  unquenched  hope. 

That  breathes  from  day  to  day  sublimer  things. 

And  mocks  possession?  wherefore  darts  the  mind 

With  such  resistless  ardour  to  embrace  20 

Majestic  forms,  impatient  to  be  free. 

Spurning  the  gross  control  of  wilful  might, 

Proud  of  the  strong  contention  of  her  toils, 

Proud  to  be  daring?    Who  but  rather  turns 

To  heav'n*s  broad  fire  his  unconstrained  view  25 

Than  to  the  glimm'ring  of  a  waxen  flame? 

Who  that,  from  Alpine  heights,  his  laboring  eye 

Shoots  round  the  wide  horizon,  to  survey 

Nilus  or  Ganges  rolling  his  bright  wave 

Through  mountains,  plains,  through  empires  black  with 

shade,  '  30 

And  continents  of  sand,  will  turn  his  gaze 
To  mark  the  windings  of  a  scanty  rill 
That  murmurs  at  his  feet?    The  high-born  soul 
Disdains  to  rest  her  heav'n-aspiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.    Tired  of  earth  35 
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And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  springs  aloft 

Through  fields  of  air,  pursues  the  flying  storm, 

Rides  on  the  vollied  lightning  through  the  heaVns, 

Or,  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  northern  blast. 

Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.    Then  high  she  soars  40 

The  blue  profound,  and,  hovering  round  the  sun, 

Beholds  him  pouring  the  redundant  stream 

Of  light,  beholds  his  unrelenting  sway 

Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  absolve 

The  fated  rounds  of  Time.    Thence,'  far  effused,  45 

She  darts  her  swiftness  up  the  long  career 

Of  devious  comets;  through  its  burning  signs. 

Exulting,  circles  the  perennial  wheel 

Of  Nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  stars, 

Whose  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone,  50 

Invests  the  orient    Now  amazed  she  views 

Th'  empyreal  waste,  where  happy  spirits  hold. 

Beyond  this  concave  heav'n,  their  calm  abode; 

And  fields  of  radiance,  whose  unfading  light 

Has  travelled  the  profound  six  thousand  years,  55 

Nor  yet  arrives  in  sight  of  mortal  things. 

Ev'n  on  the  barriers  of  the  world,  untired. 

She  meditates  th'  eternal  depth  below; 

Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  steep 

She  plunges,  soon  overwhelmed  and  swallowed  up  60 

In  that  immense  of  being.    There  her  hopes 

Rest  at  the  fated  goal.    For,  from  the  birth 

Of  mortal  man,  the  Sovereign  Maker  said 

That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 

Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown,  65 

Power's  purple  robes,  nor  Pleasure's  flow'ry  lap. 

The  soul  should  find  enjoyment;  but  from  these 

Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good. 

Through  all  th'  ascent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 

Till  every  bound  at  length  should  disappear,  70 

And  infinite  perfection  close  the  scene. 

t73Sf'43'  1744. 

FOR  A  GROTTO 

To  me,  whom  in  their  lays  the  shepherds  call 
Actaea,  daughter  of  the  neighbouring  stream. 
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This  cave  belongs..  The  fig-tree  and  the  yine^ 

Which  o'er  the  rocky  entrance  downward  shoot. 

Were  placed  by  Glycon.    He,  with  cowslips  pale,  5 

Primrose,  and  purple  lychnis,  decked  the  green 

Before  my  threshold,  and  my  shelving  walls 

With  honeysuckle  covered.    Here,  at  noon, 

Lulled  by  the  murmur  of  my  rising  fount, 

I  slumber;  here  my  clustering  fruits  I  tend;  10 

Or  from  the  humid  flowers,  at  break  of  day, 

Fresh  garlands  weave,  and  chase  from  all  my  bounds 

Each  thing  impure  or  noxious.    Enter  in, 

O  stranger,  undismayed.    Nor  bat  nor  toad 

Here  lurks :  and  if  thy  breast  of  blameless  thoughts         15 

Approve  thee,  not  unwelcome  shalt  thou  tread 

My  quiet  mansion;  chiefly,  if  thy  name 

Wise  Pallas  and  the  immortal  Muses  own. 


1758. 


CHRISTOPHER  SMART 

FROM 

A  SONG  TO  DAVID 

Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes, 
And  drops  upon  the  leafy  limes; 

Sweet,  Harmon's  fragrant  air; 
Sweet  is  the  lily's  silver  bell. 
And  sweet  the  wakeful  tapers'  smell  5 

That  watch  for  early  prayer; 

Sweet  the  young  nurse,  with  love  intense, 
Which  smiles  o'er  sleeping  innocence; 

Sweet  when  the  lost  arrive; 
Sweet  the  musician's  ardour  beats,  10 

While  his  vague  mind 's  in  quest  of  sweets. 

The  choicest  flowers  to  hive: 

Sweeter,  in  all  the  strains  of  love, 
The  language  of  thy  turtle-dove. 

Paired  to  thy  swelling  chord;  15 
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Sweeter,  with  every  grace  endued,  • 

The  glory  of  thy  gratitude 
Respired  unto  the  Lord. 

Strong  is  the  horse  upon  his  speed; 

Strong  in  pursuit  the  rapid  glede,  20 

Which  makes  at  once  his  game; 
Strong  the  tall  ostrich  on  the  ground; 
Strong  through  the  turbulent  profound 

Shoots  Xiphias  to  his  aim; 

Strong  is  the  lion — like  a  coal  25 

His  eyeball,  like  a  bastion's  mole 

His  chest  against  the  foes; 
Strong  the  gier-eagle  on  his  sail; 
Strong  against  tide  th'  enormous  whale 

Emerges  as  he  goes:  30 

But  stronger  still,  in  earth  and  air 
And  in  the  sea,  the  man  of  prayer. 

And  far  beneath  the  tide. 
And  in  the  seat  to  faith  assigned, 
Where  ask  is  have,  where  seek  is  find,  35 

Where  knock  is  open  wide. 

Beauteous  the  fleet  before  the  gale; 
Beauteous  the  multitudes  in  mail, 

Ranked  arms  and  crested  heads; 
Beauteous  the  garden's  umbrage  mild,  40 

Walk,  water,  meditated  wild. 

And  all  the  bloomy  beds; 

Beauteous  the  moon  full  on  the  lawn; 
And  beauteous  when  the  veil's  withdrawn 

The  virgin  to  her  spouse;  45 

Beauteous  the  temple,  decked  and  filled, 
When  to  the  heaven  of  heavens  they  build 

Their  heart-directed  vows: 

Beauteous,  yea  beauteous  more  than  these. 

The  Shepherd  King  upon  his  knees.  So 

For  his  momentous  trust; 
With  wish  of  infinite  conceit 
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For  man,  beast,  mute^  the  small  and  great. 
And  prostrate  dust  to  dust 

Precious  the  bounteous  widow's  mite; 
And  precious,  for  extreme  delight. 

The  largess  from  the  churl; 
Precious  the  ruby's  blushing  blaze, 
And  alba's  blest  imperial  rajrs, 

And  pure  cerulean  pearl; 

Precious  the  penitential  tear; 
And  precious  is  the  sigh  sincere. 

Acceptable  to  God; 
And  precious  are  the  winning  flowers. 
In  gladsome  Israel's  feast  of  bowers, 

Bound  on  the  hallowed  sod: 

More  precious  that  diviner  part 

Of  David,  even  the  Lord's  own  heart, 

Great,  beautiful,  and  new; 
In  all  things  where  it  was  intent, 
In  all  extremes,  in  each  event. 

Proof — answering  true  to  true. 

Glorious  the  sun  in  mid  career; 
Glorious  th'  assembled  fires  appear; 

Glorious  the  comet's  train; 
Glorious  the  trumpet  and  alarm; 
Glorious  th'  Almighty's  stretched-out  arm; 

Glorious  th'  enraptured  main; 

Glorious  the  northern  lights  a-stream; 
Glorious  the  song,  when  God's  the  theme; 

Glorious  the  thunder's  roar; 
Glorious,  Hosannah  from  the  den; 
Glorious  the  catholic  amen; 

Glorious  the  martyr's  gore: 

Glorious,  more  glorious,  is  the  crown 
Of  Him  That  brought  salvation  down. 

By  meekness  called  thy  son; 
Thou  that  stupendous  truth  believed, 
And  now  the  matchless  deed's  achieved. 

Determined,  dared,  and  done. 

1763. 
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THOMAS  WARTON 

FROM 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  MELANCHOLY 

Beneath  yon  ruined  abbey's  moss-grown  piles 

Oft  let  me  sit,  at  twilight  hour  of  eve, 

Where  through  some  western  window  the  pale  moon 

Pours  her  long-levelled  rule  of  streaming  light, 

While  sullen,  sacred  silence  reigns  around,  5 

Save  the  lone  screech-owl's  note,  who  builds  his  bow'r 

Amid  the  mouldering  caverns  dark  and  damp. 

Or  the  calm  breeze  that  rustles  in  the  leaves 

Of  flaunting  ivy,  that  with  mantle  green 

Invests  some  wasted  tow'r.    Or  let  me  tread  lo 

Its  neighboring  walk  of  pines,  where  mused  of  old 

The  cloistered  brothers :  through  the  gloomy  void 

That  far  extends  beneath  their  ample  arch 

As  on  I  pace,  religious  horror  wraps 

My  soul  in  dread  repose.    But  when  the  world  15 

Is  clad  in  midnight's  raven-coloured  robe, 

'Mid  hollow  charnel  let  me  watch  the  flame 

Of  taper  dim,  shedding  a  livid  glare 

O'er  the  wan  heaps,  while  airy  voices  talk 

Along  the  glimm'ring  walls,  or  ghostly  shape,  20 

At  distance  seen,  invites  with  beck'ning  hand 

My  lonesome  steps  through  the  far-winding  vaults. 

Nor  undelightful  is  the  solemn  noon 

Of  night,  when,  haply  wakeful,  from  my  couch 

I  start:  lo,  all  is  motionless  around!  25 

Roars  not  the  rushing  wind;  the  sons  of  men 

And  every  beast  in  mute  oblivion  lie; 

All  Nature 's  hushed  in  silence  and  in  sleep : 

O  then  how  fearful  is  it  to  reflect 

That  through  the  still  globe's  awful  solitude  30 

No  being  wakes  but  me !  till  stealing  sle^p 

My  drooping  temples  bathes  in  opiate  dews. 

Nor  then  let  dreams,  of  wanton  folly  born. 

My  senses  lead  through  flow'ry  paths  of  joy: 

But  let  the  sacred  genius  of  the  night  35 

Such  mystic  visions  send  as  Spenser  saw 

When  through  bewild'ring  Fancy's  magic  maze^ 
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To  the  fell  house  of  Busyrane,  he  led 

Th'  unshaken  Britomart;  or  Milton  knew. 

When  in  abstracted  thought  he  first  conceived  40 

All  heav'n  in  tumult,  and  the  seraphim 

Come  tow'ring,  armed  in  adamant  and  gold. 


Through  Pope's  soft  song  though  all  the  Graces 
breathe^ 
And  happiest  art  adorn  his  Attic  page, 
Yet  does  my  mind  with  sweeter  transport  glow,  45 

As,  at  the  root  of  mossy  trunk  reclined, 
In  magic  Spenser's  wildly-warbled  song 
I  see  deserted  Una  wander  wide 
Through  wasteful  solitudes  and  lurid  heaths. 
*  Weary,  forlorn,  than  when  the  fated  fair  50 

Upon  the  bosom  bright  of  silver  Thames 
Launches  in  all  the  lustre  of  brocade. 
Amid  the  splendours  of  the  laughing  sun: 
The  gay  description  palls  upon  the  sense, 
And  coldly  strikes  the  mind  with  feeble  bliss.  55 


The  tapered  choir,  at  the  late  hour  of  pra/r. 
Oft  let  me  tread,  while  to  th'  according  voice 
The  many-sounding  organ  peals  on  high 
The  dear  slow-dittied  chaunt  or  varied  hymn, 
Till  all  my  soul  is  bathed  in  ecstasies  60 

And  lapped  in  Paradise.    Or  let  me  sit 
Far  in  sequestered  aisles  of  the  deep  dome; 
There  lonesome  listen  to  the  sacred  sounds, 
Which,  as  they  lengthen  through  the  Gothic  vaults, 
In  hollow  murmurs  reach  my  ravished  ear.  65 

Nor  when  the  lamps,  expiring,  yield  to  night. 
And  solitude  returns,  would  I  forsake 
The  solemn  mansion,  but  attentive  mark 
The  due  clock  swinging  slow  with  sweepy  sway. 
Measuring  Time's  flight  with  momentary  sound.  70 

1745-  1747. 

FROM 

THE  FIRST  OF  APRIL 

Mindful  of  disaster  past, 

And  shrinking  at  the  northern  blast, 
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The  sleety  storm  returning  still, 

The  morning  hoar,  and  evening  chill, 

Reluctant  comes  the  timid  Spring.  5 

Scarce  a  bee,  with  airy  ring. 

Murmurs  the  blossomed  boughs  around 

That  clothe  the  garden's  southern  bound; 

Scarce  a  sickly  straggling  flower 

Decks  the  rough  castle's  rifted  tower;  10 

Scarce  the  hardy  primrose  peeps 

From  the  dark  dell's  entangled  steeps; 

O'er  the  field  of  waving  broom 

Slowly  shoots  the  golden  bloom; 

And  but  by  fits  the  furze-clad  dale  15 

Tinctures  the  transitory  gale; 

While  from  the  shrubbery's  naked  maze, 

Where  the  vegetable  blaze 

Of  Flora's  brightest  'broidery  shone. 

Every  chequered  charm  is  flown,  20 

Save  that  the  lilac  hangs  to  view 

Its  bursting  gems  in  clusters  blue. 

Scant  along  the  ridgy  land 

The  beans  their  new-bom  ranks  expand; 

The  fresh-turned  soil  with  tender  blades  25 

Thinly  the  sprouting  barley  shades; 

Fringing  the  forest's  devious  edge, 

Half -robed  appears  the  hawthorn  hedge, 

Or  to  the  distant  eye  displays 

Weakly  green  its  budding  sprays.  30 


Yet  in  these  presages  rude, 

Midst  her  pensive  solitude. 

Fancy,  with  prophetic  glance, 

Sees  the  teeming  months  advance. 

The  field,  the  forest,  green  and  gay,  35 

The  dappled  slope,  the  tedded  hay, 

Sees  the  reddening  orchard  blow, 

The  harvest  wave,  the  vintage  flow, 

Sees  June  unfold  his  glossy  robe 

Of  thousand  hues  o'er  all  the  globe,  40 

Sees  Ceres  grasp  her  crown  of  corn, 

And  Plenty  load  her  ample  horn. 


1777. 
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TO  THE  RIVER  LODON 

Ah,  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  run 

Since  first  I  trod  thy  banks  with  alders  crowned. 

And  thought  my  way  was  all  through  fairy  ground. 

Beneath  thy  azure  sky  and  golden  sun. 

Where  first  my  Muse  to  lisp  her  notes  begun!  5 

While  pensive  Memory  traces  back  the  round. 

Which  fills  the  varied  interval  between, 

Much  pleasure,  more  of  sorrow,  marks  the  scene. 

Sweet  native  stream,  those  skies  and  suns  so  pure 

No  more  return,  to  cheer  my  evening  road.  10 

Yet  still  one  joy  remains :  that  not  obscure 

Nor  useless  all  my  vacant  days  have  flowed. 

From  youth's  gay  dawn  to  manhood's  prime  mature. 

Nor  with  the  Muse's  laurel  unbestowed. 

1777. 


CHARLES  CHURCHILL 

FROM 

THE  ROSCIAD 

His  eyes,  in  gloomy  socket  taught  to  roll, 

Proclaimed  the  sullen  habit  of  his  soul. 

Heavy  and  phlegmatic  he  trod  the  stage. 

Too  proud  for  tenderness,  too  dull  for  rage. 

When  Hector's  lovely  widow  shines  in  tears,  5 

Or  Rowe's  gay  rake  dependent  virtue  jeers. 

With  the  same  cast  of  features  he  is  seen 

To  chide  the  libertine  and  court  the  queen. 

From  the  tame  scene  which  without  passion  flows, 

With  just  desert  his  reputation  rose.  10 

Nor  less  he  pleased  when,  on  some  surly  plan. 

He  was  at  once  the  actor  and  the  man. 

In  Brute  he  shone  unequalled:  all  agree 

Gar  rick 's  not  half  so  great  a  brute  as  he. 

When  Cato's  laboured  scenes  are  brought  to  view,  15 

With  equal  praise  the  actor  laboured  too; 

For  still  you  '11  find,  trace  passions  to  their  root. 

Small  diff'rence  'twixt  the  Stoic  and  the  brute. 
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In  fancied  scenes,  as  in  life's  real  plan, 

He  could  not  for  a  moment  sink  the  man.  20 

In  whate'er  cast  his  character  was  laid, 

Self  still,  like  oil,  upon  the  surface  played. 

Nature,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill,  crept  in: 

Horatio,  Dorax,  Falstaff — still  'twas  Quin. 

1761. 

« 

FROM 

THE  APOLOGY 

The  Muse's  office  was  by  Heaven  designed 

To  please,  improve,  instruct,  reform  mankind; 

To  make  dejected  Virtue  nobly  rise 

Above  the  tow'ring  pitch  of  splendid  Vice; 

To  make  pale  Vice,  abashed,  her  head  hang  down,  5 

And  trembling  crouch  at  Virtue's  awful  frown. 

Now  armed  with  wrath,  she  bids  eternal  shame. 

With  strictest  justice,  brand  the  villain's  name; 

Now  in  the  milder  garb  of  ridicule 

She  sports,  and  pleases  while  she  wounds  the  fool.  10 

Her  shape  is  often  varied;  but  her  aim. 

To  prop  the  cause  of  virtue,  still  the  same. 

In  praise  of  mercy  let  the  guilty  bawl, 

When  vice  and  folly  for  correction  call; 

Silence  the  mark  of  weakness  justly  bears,  15 

And  is  partaker  of  the  crimes  it  spares. 

But  if  the  Muse,  too  cruel  in  her  mirth, 
With  harsh  reflections  wounds  the  man  of  worth ; 
If  wantonly  she  deviates  from  her  plan, 
And  quits  the  actor  to  expose  the  man;  20 

Ashamed,  she  marks  that  passage  with  a  blot, 
And  hates  the  line  where  candour  was  forgot. 

But  what  is  candour,  what  is  humour's  vein, 
Though  judgment  join  to  consecrate  the  strain. 
If  curious  numbers  will  not  aid  afford,  25 

Nor  choicest  music  play  in  ev*ry  word? 
Verses  must  run,  to  charm  a  modern  ear. 
From  all  harsh,  rugged  interruptions  clear; 
Soft  let  them  breathe  as  zephyr's  balmy  breeze, 
Smooth  let  their  current  flow  as  summer  seas,  30 
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Perfect  then  only  deemed  when  they  dispense 

A  happy  tuneful  vacancy  of  sense 

Henceforth  farewell,  then,  fev'rish  thirst  of  fame; 

Farewell  the  longings  for  a  poet's  name; 

Perish  my  Muse — z  wish  n>ove  all  severe 

To  him  who  ever  held  the  Muses  dear —  40 

If  e'er  her  labours  weaken  to  refine 

The  gen'rous  roughne^  of  a  nervous  line. 

Others  affect  the  stiff  and  swelling  phrase: 
Their  Muse  must  walk  in  stilts,  and  strut  in  stays ; 
The  sense  they  murder,  and  the  words  transpose,  45 

Lest  poetry  approach  too  near  to  prose. 
See  tortured  Reason  how  they  pare  and  trim. 
And,  like  Procrustes,  stretch  or  lop  the  limb. 
Waller,  whose  praise  succeeding  bards  rehearse. 
Parent  of  harmony  in  English  verse,  50 

Whose  tuneful  Muse  in  sweetest  accents  flows, 
In  couplets  first  taught  straggling  sense  to  close. 
In  polished  numbers  and  majestic  sound, 
Where  shall  thy  rival,  Pope,  be  ever  found? 
But  whilst  each  line  with  equal  beauty  flows,  55 

E'en  excellence,  unvaried,  tedious  grows. 
Nature,  through  all  her  works,  in  great  degree. 
Borrows  a  blessing  from  Variety. 
Music  itself  her  needful  aid  requires 
To  rouse  the  soul  and  wake  our  dying  fires.  60 

Still  in  one  key,  the  nightingale  would  tease; 
Still  in  one  key,  not  Brent  would  always  please. 
Here  let  me  bend,  great  Dryden,  at  thy  shrine. 
Thou  dearest  name  to  all  the  tuneful  Nine. 
What  if  some  dull  lines  in  cold  order  creep,  65 

And  with  his  theme  the  poet  Seems  to  sleep? 
Still,  when  his  subject  rises  proud  to  view. 
With  equal  strength  the  poet  rises  too; 
With  strong  invention,  noblest  vigour  fraught, 
Thought  still  springs  up  and  rises  out  of  thought;  70 

Numbers  ennobling  numbers  in  their  course 
In  varied  sweetness  flow,  in  varied  force; 
The  pow*rs  of  genius  and  of  judgment  join. 
And  the  whole  art  of  poetry  is  thine. 

1761. 
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FROM 

THE  GHOST 

Pomposo,  insolent  and  loud, 

Vain  idol  of  a  scribbling  crowd, 

Whose  very  name  inspires  an  awe, 

Whose  ev'ry  word  is  sense  and  law. 

For  what  his  greatness  hath  decreed,  5 

Like  laws  of  Persia  and  of  Mede, 

Sacred  through  all  the  realm  of  wit. 

Must  never  of  repeal  admit; 

Who,  cursing  flatt'ry,  is  the  tool 

Of  ev'ry  fawning,  flattVing  fool;  10 

Who  wit  with  jealous  eye  surveys. 

And  sickens  at  another's  praise; 

Who,  proudly  seized  of  Learning's  throne. 

Now  damns  all  learning  but  his  own; 

Who  scorns  those  common  wares  to  trade  in,  15 

Reas'ning,  convincing,  and  persuading. 

But  makes  each  sentence  current  pass 

With  "puppy,"  "coxcomb,"  "scoundrel,"  "ass," 

For  't  is  with  him  a  certain  rule. 

The  folly  *s  proved  when  he  calls  "fool" ;  20 

Who,  to  increase  his  native  strength. 

Draws  words  six  syllables  in  length. 

With  which,  assisted  with  a  frown 

By  way  of  club,  he  knocks  us  down. 

1762. 


WILIJAM  FALCONER 

FROM 

THE  SHIPWRECK 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared, 
For  now  th'  audacious  seas  insult  the  yard; 
High  o'er  the  ship  they  throw  a  horrid  shade. 
And  o'er  her  burst  in  terrible  cascade. 
Uplifted  on  the  surge,  to  heaven  she  flies, 
Her  shattered  top  half -buried  in  the  skies; 
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Then,  headlong  plunging,  thunders  on  the  ground: 

Earth  groans  1  air  trembles!  and  the  deeps  resound  1 

Her  giant  bulk  the  dread  concussion  feels, 

And,  quivering  with  the  wound,  in  torment  reels;  lo 

So  reels,  convulsed  with  agonizing  throes. 

The  bleeding  bull  beneath  the  murd'rer's  blows. 

Again  she  plunges!  hark!  a  second  shock 

Tears  her  strong  bottom  on  the  marble  rock — 

Down  on  the  vale  of  death,  with  dismal  cries,  15 

The  fated  victims,  shuddering,  roll  their  eyes. 

In  wild  despair,  while  yet  another  stroke 

With  deep  convulsion  rends  the  solid  oak; 

Till,  like  the  mine  in  whose  infernal  cell 

The  lurking  demons  of  destruction  dwell,  20 

At  length,  asunder  torn,  her  frame  divides. 

And,  crashing,  spreads  in  ruin  o'er  the  tides. 

Oh,  were  it  mine  with  tuneful  Maro's  art 
To  wake  to  sympathy  the  feeling  heart. 
Like  him  the  smooth  and  mournful  verse  to  dress  25 

In  all  the  pomp  of  exquisite  distress, 
Then,  too  severely  taught  by  cruel  fate 
To  share  in  all  the  perils  I  relate. 
Then  might  I,  with  unrivalled  strains,  deplore 
Th*  impervious  horrors  of  a  leeward  shore.  30 

As  o'er  the  surge  the  stooping  main-mast  hung, 
Still  on  the  rigging  thirty  seamen  dung. 
Some  struggling  on  a  broken  crag  were  cast, 
And  there  by  oozy  tangles  grappled  fast; 
Awhile  they  bore  th*  o'erwhelming  billows'  rage,  35 

Unequal  combat  with  their  fate  to  wage. 
Till,  all  benumbed  and  feeble,  they  forego 
Their  slippery  hold  and  sink  to  shades  below. 
Some,  from  the  main-yard-arm  impetuous  thrown 
On  marble  ridges,  die  without  a  groan.  40 

Three  with  Palemon  on  their  skill  depend, 
And  from  the  wreck  on  oars  and  rafts  descend : 
Now  on  the  mountain  wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide; 
Till  one,  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive,  45 

The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive; 
The  rest  a  speedier  end  of  anguish  knew. 
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And  pressed  the  stony  beach — ^a  lifeless  crewl 

Next,  O  unhappy  chief !  th'  eternal  doom 
Of  Heaven  decreed  thee  to  the  briny  tomb  I  50 

What  scenes  of  misery  torment  thy  view ! 
What  painful  struggles  of  thy  dying  crew  I 
Thy  perished  hopes  all  buried  in  the  flood 
O'erspread  with  corses,  red  with  human  blood ! 
So,  pierced  with  anguish,  hoary  Priam  gazed  55 

When  Troy's  imperial  domes  in  ruin  blazed, 
While  he,  severest  sorrow  doomed  to  feel, 
Expired  beneath  the  victor's  murdering  steel. 
Thus  with  his  helpless  partners  till  the  last, 
Sad  refuge !  Albert  hugs  the  floating  mast  60 

His  soul  could  yet  sustain  this  mortal  blow, 
But  droops,  alas!  beneath  superior  woe;  ^ 

For  now  soft  nature's  sympathetic  chain 
Tugs  at  his  yearning  heart  with  powerful  strain: 
His  faithful  wife,  forever  doomed  to  mourn  65 

For  him,  alas!  who  never  shall  return; 
To  black  adversity's  approach  exposed, 
With  want  and  hardships  unforeseen  enclosed; 
His  lovely  daughter,  left  without  a  friend 
Her  innocence  to  succour  and  defend,  70 

By  youth  and  indigence  set  forth  a  prey 
To  lawless  guilt,  that  flatters  to  betray. 
While  these  reflections  rack  his  feeling  mind, 
Rodmond,  who  hung  beside,  his  grasp  resigned; 
And,  as  the  tumbling  waters  o'er  him  rolled,  75 

His  outstretched  arms  the  master's  legs  enfold : 
Sad  Albert  feels  the  dissolution  near. 
And  strives  in  vain  his  fettered  limbs  to  clear, 
For  death  bids  every  clinching  joint  adhere; 
All  faint,  to  Heaven  he  throws  his  dying  eyes,  80 

And  "Oh  protect  my  wife  and  child!"  he  cries — 
The  gushing  streams  roll  back  th'  unflnished  sound; 
He  gasps,  he  dies,  and  tumbles  to  the  ground. 

Five  only  left  of  all  the  perished  throng 
Yet  ride  the  pine  that  shoreward  drives  along;  85 

With  these  Arion  still  his  hold  secures, 
And  all  th'  assaults  of  hostile  waves  endures. 
O'er  the  dire  prospect  as  for  life  he  strives. 
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He  looks  if  poor  Palemon  yet  survives. 
"Ah  wherefore,  trusting  to  unequal  art,  90 

Didst  thou,  incautious,  from  the  wreck  depart? 
Alas!  these  rocks  all  human  skill  defy — 
Who  strikes  them  once,  beyond  relief  must  die; 
And  now,  sore  wounded,  thou  perhaps  art  tost 
On  these  or  in  some  oozy  cavern  lost  I"  95 

Thus  thought  Arion,  anxious  gazing  round 
In  vain;  his  eyes  no  more  Palemon  found. 
The  demons  of  destruction  hover  nigh, 
And  thick  their  mortal  shafts  commissioned  fly; 
And  now  a  breaking  surge,  with  forceful  sway,  100 

Two,  next  Arion,  furious  tears  away: 
Hurled  on  the  crags,  behold  they  gasp,  they  bleed. 
And,  groaning,  cling  upon  th'  elusive  weed ! 
Another  billow  bursts  in  boundless  roar; 
Arion  sinks  I  and  memory  views  no  more :  105 

Ha!  total  night  and  horror  here  preside; 
My  stunned  ear  tingles  to  the  whizzing  tide ; 
It  is  the  funeral  knell !  and  gliding  near 
Methinks  the  phantoms  of  the  dead  appear  I 
But  lo!  emerging  from  the  watery  grave,  no 

Again  they  float  incumbent  on  the  wave; 
Again  the  dismal  prosi)ect  opens  round — 
The  wreck,  the  shore,  the  dying,  and  the  drowned! 
And  see!  enfeebled  by  repeated  shocks. 
Those  two,  who  scramble  on  th'  adjacent  rocks,  115 

Their  faithless  hold  no  longer  can  retain; 
They  sink  overwhelmed,  and  never  rise  again. 

Two  with  Arion  yet  the  mast  upbore, 
That  now  above  the  ridges  reached  the  shore. 
Still  trembling  to  descend,  they  downward  gaze,  120 

With  horror  pale,  and  torpid  with  amaze : 
The  floods  recoil!  the  ground  appears  below! 
And  life's  faint  embers  now  rekindling  glow. 
Awhile  they  wait  th'  exhausted  waves'  retreat, 
Then  climb  slow  up  the  beach  with  hands  and  feet  125 

O  Heaven !  delivered  by  Whose  sovereign  hand. 
Still  on  the  brink  of  hell  they  shuddering  stand. 
Receive  the  languid  incense  they  bestow. 
That,  damp  with  death,  appears  not  yet  to  glow! 
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To  Thee  each  soul  the  warm  oblation  pays  130 

With  trembling  ardour  of  unequal  praise. 

In  every  heart  dismay  with  wonder  strives. 

And  Hope  the  sickened  spark  of  life  revives; 

Her  magic  powers  their  exiled  health  restore, 

Till  horror  and  despair  are  felt  no  more.  I35 

A  troop  of  Grecians  who  inhabit  nigh, 
And  oft  these  perils  of  the  deep  descry. 
Roused  by  the  blustering  tempest  of  the  night, 
Anxious  had  climbed  Colonna's  neighbouring  height. 
When,  gazing  downward  on  th'  adjacent  flood,  140 

Full  to  their  view  the  scene  of  ruin  stood — 
The  surf  with  mangled  bodies  strewed  around. 
And  those  yet  breathing  on  the  sea-washed  ground. 
Though  lost  to  science  and  the  nobler  arts. 
Yet  nature's  lore  informed  their  feeling  hearts ;  145 

Straight  down  the  vale  with  hastening  steps  they  hied, 
Th'  unhappy  sufferers  to  assist,  and  guide. 
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OLIVER  GOLDSMITH 

THE  TRAVELLER 

OR,  A  PROSPECT  OF  SOaETY 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow, 

Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld  or  wandering  Po, 

Or  onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 

Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door, 

Or  where  Campania's  plain  forsaken  lies,  5 

A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies — 

Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 

My  heart,  untravelled,  fondly  turns  to  thee, 

Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain. 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.  10 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend. 
And  round  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend. 
Blest  be  that  spot  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil  and  trim  their  ev'ning  fire; 
Blest  that  abode  where  want  and  pain  repair,  15 
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And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair;* 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crowned, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale,  20 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 
.^         But  me,  not  destined  such  delights  to  share. 
My  prime  of  life  in  wand'ring  spent,  and  care. 
Impelled  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue  25 

Some  fleeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view, 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies, 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone. 
And  And  no  spot  of  all  the  world  my  own.  30 

Even  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 
I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend, 
And,  placed  on  high  above  the  storm's  career. 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear: 
Lakes,  forests,  cities,  plains  extending  wide,  35 

The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  Creation's  charms  around  combine. 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain?  40 

Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can, 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man, 
And  wiser  he  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind. 
Ye  glitt'ring  towns  with  wealth  and  splendour  crowned,  45 
Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round. 
Ye  lakes  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale. 
Ye  bending  swains  that  dress  the  flow'ry  vale. 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine : 
Creation's  heir,  the  world,  the  world  is  mine  1  50 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er, 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still: 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise,  55 , 

Pleased  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies; 
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Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall, 

To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small, 

And  oft  I  wish  amidst  the  scene  to  find 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consigned,  60 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandVing  hope  at  rest, 

May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below, 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know? 
The  shudd'ring  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone  65 

Boldly  proclaims  that  happiest  spot  his  own. 
Extols  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas. 
And  his  long  nights  of  revelry  and  ease; 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  line. 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine,  70 

Basks  in  the  glare,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave, 
And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 
Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam : 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare,  75 

And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 
Though  patriots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind, 
As  diflFerent  good,  by  Art  or  Nature  given 
To  different  nations,  makes  their  blessings  even.  80 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all. 
Still  grants  her  bliss  at  Labour's  earnest  call : 
With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra's  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side, 
And,  though  the  rocky-crested  summits  frown,  85 

These  rocks  by  custom  turn  to  beds  of  down. 
From  Art  more  various  are  the  blessings  sent. 
Wealth,  commerce,  honour,  liberty,  content; 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  strong  contest, 
That  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest:  90 

Where  wealth  and  freedom  reign  contentment  fails. 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails. 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  loved  blessing  prone, 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone; 
Each  to  the  favourite  happiness  attends,  95 

And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends. 
Till,  carried  to  excess  in  each  domain. 
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This  favourite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 

But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  eyes, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies;  loo 

Here,  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  resigned, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind, 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub  at  random  cast, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends,  105 

Bright  as  the  summer  Italy  extends; 
Its  uplands,  sloping,  deck  the  mountain's  side. 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride. 
While  oft  some  temple's  mould'ring  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene.  no 

Could  Nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast. 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest: 
Whatever  fruits  in  different  climes  were  found. 
That  proudly  rise  or  humbly  court  the  ground. 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear,  115 

Whose  bright  succession  decks  the  varied  year, 
Whatever  sweets  salute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  lives,  that  blossom  but  to  die, 
These,  here  disporting,  own  the  kindred  soil. 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil,  120 

While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows. 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear;  125 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here. 
Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners  reign : 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain; 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous,  yet  untrue; 
And  ev'n  in  penance  planning  sins  anew.  130 

All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind 
That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind; 
For  wealth  was  theirs;  not  far  removed  the  date 
When  Commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the  state : 
At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise,  135 

Again  the  long-fallen  column  sought  the  skies, 
The  canvas  glowed,  beyond  ev'n  nature  warm. 
The  pregnant  quarry  teemed  with  human  form; 
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Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale, 

Commerce  on  other  shores  displayed  her  sail,  140 

While  naught  remained  of  all  that  riches  gave 

But  towns  unmanned  and  lords  without  a  slave. 

And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 

Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied  145 

By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride; 
From  these  the  feeble  heart  and  long-fall'n  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  arrayed. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade,  150 

Processions  formed  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  like  these  are  all  their  cares  beguiled: 
The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child. 
Each  nobler  aim,  repressed  by  long  control,  155 

Now  sinks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul, 
While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind, 
In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind: 
As  in  those  domes  where  Caesars  once  bore  sway. 
Defaced  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay,  160 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 
The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed, 
And,  wond'ring  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 

My  soul,  turn  from  them;  turn  we  to  survey  165 

Where  rougher  climes  a  nobler  race  display — 
Where  the  bleak  Swiss  their  stormy  mansions  tread. 
And  force  a  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  his  sword;  170 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rocks  array. 
But  winter,  lingering,  chills  the  lap  of  May; 
No  zephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast. 
But  meteors  glare  and  stormy  glooms  invest. 

Yet  still,  even  here,  content  can  spread  a  charm,        175 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Though  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though  small, 
He  sees  his  little  lot  the  lot  of  all : 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
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To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed,  180 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 

To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal; 

But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil, 

Each  wish  contracting  fits  him  to  the  soil. 

Cheerful  at  mom  he  wakes  from  short  repose,  185 

Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes; 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep. 

Or  drives  his  venturous  plow-share  to  the  steep. 

Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way. 

And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day.  »       190 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 

He  sits  him  down  the  monarch  of  a  shed. 

Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  and  round  surveys 

His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  blaze; 

While  his  loved  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard,  195 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board, 

And  haply,  too,  some  pilgrim,  thither  led, 

With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 

Thus  every  good  his  native  wilds  impart 
Imprints  the  patriot  passion  on  his  heart,  200 

And  even  those  ills  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 
Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  conforms, 
And  dear  that  hill  which  lifts  him  to  the  storms; 
And  as  a  child,  when  scaring  sounds  molest,  205 

Clings  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast. 
So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 
But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assigned ; 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confined.  210 

Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due : 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few. 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redressed. 
Whence  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies         215 
That  first  excites  desire  and  then  supplies : 
Unknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy. 
To  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy; 
Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame. 
Catch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame.         220 
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Their  level  life  is  but  a  smould'ring  fire, 

Unquenched  by  want,  un fanned  by  strong  desire; 

Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 

On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year, 

In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire,  225 

Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  joys  alone  thus  coarsely  flow: 
Their  morals,  like  their  pleasures,  arc  but  low ; 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son 
Unaltered,  unimproved,  the  manners  run,  230 

And  love's  and  friendship's  finely-pointed  dart 
Fall  blunted  from  each  indurated  heart. 
Some  sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cow'ring  on  the  nest ; 
But  all  the  gentler  morals,  such  as  play  235 

Through  life's  more  cultured  walks  and  charm  the  way. 
These,  far  dispersed,  on  timorous  pinions  fly. 
To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain.  240 

Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pleased  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please, 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire, 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew,  245 

And  freshened  from  the  wave  the  zephyr  flew! 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still. 
But  mocked  all  tune  and  marred  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power, 
And  dance  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour.  250 

Alike  all  ages:  dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze; 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skilled  in  gestic  lore. 
Has  frisked  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  life  these  thoughtless  realms  display;         255 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  world  away. 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear, 
For  honour  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
Honour,  that  praise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  even  imaginary  worth  obtains,  260 

Here  passes  current ;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
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It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land ; 

From  courts  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strays. 

And  all  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise; 

They  please,  arc  pleased;  they  give,  to  get,  esteem,  265 

Till,  seeming  blest,  they  grow  to  what  they  seem. 

But  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  supplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise; 
For  praise,  too  dearly  loved  or  warmly  sought, 
Enfeebles  all  internal  strength  of  thought,  270 

And  the  weak  soul,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast 
Hence  Ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art. 
Pants  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fools  impart; 
Here  Vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace,  275 

And  trims  her  robes  of  frieze  with  copper-lace; 
Here  beggar  Pride  defrauds  her  daily  cheer. 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year : 
The  mind  still  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self-applause.  280 

To  men  of  other  minds  my  fancy  flies. 
Embosomed  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Mcthinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land,  v^ 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide,  285 

Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm,  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow. 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  wat'ry  roar, 
Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore;  290 

While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile, 
Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smile: 
The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossomed  vale, 
The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 
The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain, —  295 

A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 

Thus  while,  around,  the  wave-subjected  soil 
Impels  the  native  to  repeated  toil. 
Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign, 
And  industry  begets  a  love  of  gain.  300 

Hence  all  the  good  from  opulence  that  springs. 
With  all  those  ills  superfluous  treasure  brings. 
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Are  here  dispjayed.    Their  much-loved  wealth  imparts 

Convenience,  plenty,  elegance,  and  arts: 

But  view  them  closer,  craft  and  fraud  appear;  30S 

Even  liberty  itself  is  bartered  here; 

At  gold's  superior  charms  all  freedom  flies — 

The  needy  sell  it,  and  the  rich  man  buys ; 

A  land  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slaves, 

Here  wretches  seek  dishonourable  graves,  310 

And,  calmly  bent,  to  servitude  conform, 

Dull  as  their  lakes  that  slumber  in  the  storm. 

Heavens!  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old — 

Rough,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold. 

War  in  each  breast,  and  freedom  on  each  brow.  3^5 

How  much  unlike  the  sons  of  Britain  now ! 

Fired  at  the  sound,  my  genius  spreads  her  wing. 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring. 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 
And  brighter  streams  than  famed  Hydaspis  glide.  320 

There  all  around  the  gentlest  breezes  stray; 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray; 
Creation's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined: 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master's  mind. 
Stem  o'er  each  bosom  Reason  holds  her  state,  325 

With  daring  aims  irregularly  great. 
Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by, 
Intent  on. high  designs;  a  thoughtful  band, 
By  forms  unfashioned,  fresh  from  Nature's  hand,         330 
Fierce  in  their  native  hardiness  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control. 
While  even  the  peasant  boasts  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  himself  as  man. 

Thine,  Freedom,  thine  the  blessings  pictured  here,     335 
Thine  are  those  charms  that  dazzle  and  endear; 
Too  blest,  indeed,  were  such  without  alloy. 
But,  fostered  even  by  Freedom,  ills  annoy. 
That  independence  Britons  prize  too  high 
Keeps  man  from  man,  and  breaks  the  social  tie;  340 

The  self-dependent  lordlings  stand  alone. 
All  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unknown : 
Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held, 
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Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelled ; 

Ferments  arise,  imprisoned  factions  roar,  345 

Repressed  ambition  struggles  round  her  shore, 

Till,  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 

Its  motions  stopt  or  frenzy  fire  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst :  as  nature's  ties  decay, 

As  duty,  love,  and  honour  fail  to  sway,  350 

Fictitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 

Still  gather  strength  and  force  unwilling  awe; 

Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone. 

And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown; 

Till  time  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms,  355 

The  land  of  scholars  and  the  nurse  of  arms. 

Where  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame. 

Where  kings  have  toiled  and  poets  wrote  for  fame. 

One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 

And  scholars,  soldiers,  kings,  unhonoured  die.  360 

Yet  think  not,  thus  when  Freedom's  ills  I  state, 
I  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  great: 
Ye  Powers  of  truth  that  bid  my  soul  aspire. 
Far  from  my  bosom  drive  the  low  desire! 
And  thou,  fair  Freedom  taught  alike  to  feel  365 

The  rabble's  rage  and  tyrant's  angry  steel. 
Thou  transitory  flower,  alike  undone 
By  proud  contempt  or  favour's  fostering  sun, 
Still  may  thy  blooms  the  changeful  clime  endure  1 
I  only  would  repress  them  to  secure :  370 

For  just  experience  tells,  in  every  soil. 
That  those  who  think  must  govern  those  that  toil. 
And  all  that  Freedom's  highest  aims  can  reach 
Is  but  to  lay  proportioned  loads  on  each; 
Hence,  should  one  order  disproportioned  grow,  375 

Its  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 
O,  then,  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms :  380 

But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  the  throne. 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free; 
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Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw,  585 

Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law; 

The  wealth  of  climes  where  savage  nations  roam 

Pillaged  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves  at  home; 

Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start. 

Tear  oflF  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart,  390 

Till,  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 

I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Yes,  brother,  curse  with  me  that  baleful  hour 
When  first  ambition  struck  at  regal  power, 
And,  thus  polluting  honour  in  its  source,  395 

Gave  wealth  to  sway  the  mind  with  double  force. 
Have  we  not  seen,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchanged  for  useless  ore? 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste  ?  400 

Seen  Opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain, 
Lead  stern  Depopulation  in  her  train, 
And,  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren  solitary  pomp  repose? 

Have  we  not  seen,  at  Pleasure's  lordly  call,  405 

The  smiling,  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid. 
Forced  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  the  western  main,  410 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound? 
Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests  and  through  dangerous  ways, 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim,  415 

And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murderous  aim. 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies, 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise, 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go,  420 

Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosom  sympathize  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  which  only  centres  in  the  mind. 
Why  have  I  strayed  from  pleasure  and  repose,  425 
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To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows? 
In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign, 
Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 
How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  cure  I 
Still  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 
Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find: 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy; 
The  lifted  ax,  the  agonizing  wheel, 
lyuke's  iron  crown,  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel. 
To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 
Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience  all  our  own. 

1764. 
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THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain. 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheer*d  the  labouring  swain, 

Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid. 

And  parting  summer's  lingering  blooms  delayed; 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease. 

Seats  of  my  youth  when  every  sport  could  please. 

How  often  have  I  loitered  o'er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endeared  each  scene  I 

How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm — 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm, 

The  never- failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 

The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighbouring  hill, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 

For  talking  age  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made. 

How  often  have  I  blest  the  coming  day 

When  toil,  remitting,  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree ; 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade. 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  surveyed, 

And  many  a  gambol  frolicked  o'er  the  ground. 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round; 

And  still,  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tired, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspired: 
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The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown  25 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down; 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 

While  secret  laughter  tittered  round  the  place ; 

The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  lopks  of  love, 

The  matron's  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove.      30 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village ;  sports  like  these, 

With  sweet  succession  taught  even  toil  to  please; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 

These  were  thy  charms — but  all  these  charms  are  fled. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn,  35 

Thy  sports  are  fled  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen. 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green: 
One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 
And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain.  40 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day. 
But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way; 
Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest. 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 
Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies,  45 

And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries; 
Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mouldering  wall ; 
And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  fiand, 
Far,  far  away  thy  children  leave  the  land.  50 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay: 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade — 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,  55 

When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England's  griefs  began. 
When  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man : 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store. 
Just  gave  what  life  required  but  gave  no  more;  60 

His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health ; 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 
But  times  are  altered;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain: 
Along  the  lawn  where  scattered  hamlets  rose,  65 
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Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose, 

And  every  want  to  opulence  allied, 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays 'to  pride. 

Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 

Those  calm  desires  that  asked  but  little  room,  70 

Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 

Lived  in  each  look  and  brightened  all  the  green, 

These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn,  parent  of  the  blissful  hour,  75 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks  and  ruined  grounds. 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew,  80 

Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care. 
In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share, — 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  latest  hours  to  crown,  85 

Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose : 
I  still  had  hopes — for  pride  attends  us  still — 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learned  skill;  90 

^Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
^   And  tell  of  all  I  felt  and  all  I  saw: 

And  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue 

Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past,  95 

Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline. 
Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine. 
How  happy  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 
A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease,  100 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try. 
And,  since  'tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly. 
For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 
Explore  the  mine  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 
No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state,  105 

To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate: 
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But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end. 

Angels  around  befriending  Virtue's  friend ; 

Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceived  decay, 

While  resignation  gently  slopes  the  way ;  1 10 

And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 

His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past. 

Sweet  was  the  sound  when  oft,  at  evening's  close, 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose; 
There,  as  I  passed  with  careless  steps  and  slow,  115 

The  mingling  notes  came  softened  from  below : 
The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 
The  sober  herd  that  lowed  to  meet  their  young, 
The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the  pool, 
The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school,  120 

The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bayed  the  whispering  wind. 
And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind ;  \^ 
These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 
And  filled  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 
But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail;  125 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 
No  busy  steps  the  grass -grown  footway  tread, 
For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled — 
All  but  yon  widowed,  solitary  thing. 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring;  130 

She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread, 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 
To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn. 
To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn; 
She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train,  135 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled. 
And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild. 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 
The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose.  140 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear. 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 
Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed  nor  wished  to  change  his  place ; 
Unpractised  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power,  145 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 
Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 
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More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train ; 
He  chid  their  wanderings  but  relieved  their. pain:  150 

The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest. 
Whose  beard,  descending,  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there  and  had  his  claims  allowed ; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay,  155 

Sat  by  his  fire  and  talked  the  night  away, 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ;  160 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan. 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 
Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  e'en  his  failings  leaned  to  Virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call,  165 

He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt,  for  all : 
And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  oflfspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay. 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.  170 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid. 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain  by  turns  dismayed. 
The  reverend  champion  stood:  at  his  control. 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raiise,  175 

And  his  last,  faltering  accents  whispered  praise. 
At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.  180 

The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man. 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran ; 
Even  children  followed,  with  endearing  wile, 
Vnd  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed;  185 

Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distrest; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven: 
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As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm,      190 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay. 
There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule,  I95 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school. 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ; 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew : 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face ;  200 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned. 
Yet  he  was  kind;  or  if  severe  in  aught,  205 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault. 
The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew : 
'T  was  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too ; 
Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage ; 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge.  210 

In  arguing,  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 
For  even  though  vanquished  he  could  argue  still, 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around ; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew  215 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame;  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot : 
Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye,  220 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  graybeard  Mirth  and  smiling  Toil  retired, 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 
Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace  225 

The  parlor  splendours  of  that  festive  place: 
The  whitewashed  wall ;  the  nicely  sanded  floor ; 
The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door; 
The  chest  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay — 
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A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day;  2jo 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use; 

The  twelve  good  rules ;  the  royal  game  of  goose ; 

The  hearth,  except  when  winter  chilled  the  day, 

With  aspen  boughs  and  flowers  and  fennel  gay ; 

While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show,  235 

Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glistened  in  a  row. 

Vain,  transitory  splendours  1  could  not  all 

Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall? 

Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 

An  hour's  importance  to  the  poor  man's  heart  240 

Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 

To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care ; 

No  more  the  farmer's  news,  the  barber's  tale, 

No  more  the  woodman's  ballad,  shall  prevail; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear,  245 

Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 

The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 

Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round, 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  prest. 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest  250 

Yes,  let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain. 
These  simple  blessings  of  the  lowly  train; 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart. 
One  native  charm  than  all  the  gloss  of  art 
Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play,  255 

The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  first-bom  sway ; 
Lightly  they  frolic  o'er  the  vacant  mind, 
Unenvied,  unmolested,  unconfined. 
But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  wealth  arrayed,  260 

In  these,  ere  triflers  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain ; 
And,  even  while  Fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
The  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy. 

Ye  friends  to  truth,  ye  statesmen  who  survey  265 

The  rich  man's  joys  increase,  the  poor's  decay, 
'Tis  yours  to  judge  how  wide  the  limits  stand 
Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land. 
Proud  swells  the  tide  with  loads  of  freighted  ore. 
And  shouting  Folly  hails  them  from  her  shore;  270 
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Hoards  even  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 

And  rich  men  flock  from  all  the  world  around. 

Yet  count  our  gains ;  this  wealth  is  but  a  name, 

That  leaves  our  useful  products  still  the  same. 

Not  so  the  loss :  the  man  of  wealth  and  pride  275 

Takes  up  a  space  that  many  poor  supplied — 

Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  extended  bounds, 

Space  for  his  horses,  equipage,  and  hounds; 

The  robe  that  wraps  his  limbs  in  silken  sloth 

Has  robbed  the  neighbouring  fields  of  half  their 

growth ;  280 

His  seat,  where  solitary  sports  are  seen. 
Indignant  spurns  the  cottage  from  the  green; 
Around  the  world  each  needful  product  flies, 
For  all  the  luxuries  the  world  supplies ; 
While  thus  the  land,  adorned  for  pleasure  all,  285 

In  barren  splendour  feebly  waits  the  fall. 
As  some  fair  female,  unadorned  and  plain, 
Secure  to  please  while  youth  confirms  her  reign. 
Slights  every  borrowed  charm  that  dress  supplies. 
Nor  shares  with  art  the  triumph  of  her  eyes;  290 

But  when  those  charms  are  past — for  charms  are  frail, — 
When  time  advances,  and  when  lovers  fail. 
She  then  shines  forth,  solicitous  to  bless, 
In  all  the  glaring  impotence  of  dress : 
Thus  fares  the  land,  by  luxury  betrayed,  295 

In  Nature's  simplest  charms  at  first  arrayed; 
But,  verging  to  decline,  its  splendours  rise. 
Its  vistas  strike,  its  palaces  surprise, 
While,  scourged  by  famine  from  the  smiling  land, 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band;  300 

And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save. 
The  country  blooms — a  garden  and  a  grave. 

Where,  then,  ah  where  shall  poverty  reside, 
To  scape  the  pressure  of  contiguous  pride? 
If  to  some  common's  fenceless  limits  strayed,  305 

He  drives  his  flock  to  pick  the  scanty  blade. 
Those  fenceless  flelds  the  sons  of  wealth  divide, 
And  even  the  bare-worn  common  is  denied. 
If  to  the  city  sped,  what  waits  him  there? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ;  310 
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To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined 

To  pamper  luxury  and  thin  mankind; 

To  see  those  joys  the  sons  of  pleasure  know, 

Extorted  from  his  fellow-creatures'  woe. 

Here  while  the  courtier  glitters  in  brocade,  315 

There  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade ; 

Here  while  the  proud  their  long-drawn  pomps  display, 

There  the  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way. 

The  dome  where  Pleasure  holds  her  midnight  reign, 

Here,  richly  decked,  admits  the  gorgeous  train;  320 

Tumultuous  grandeur  crowds  the  blazing  square,  - 

The  rattling  chariots  clash,  the  torches  glare : 

Sure,  scenes  like  these  no  troubles  e'er  annoy; 

Sure,  these  denote  one  universal  joy! 

Are  these  thy  serious  thoughts?    Ah,  turn  thine  eyes       325 

Where  the  poor  houseless  shivering  female  lies  i 

She  once,  perhaps,  in  village  plenty  blest, 

Has  wept  at  tales  of  innocence  distrest ; 

Her  modest  looks  the  cottage  might  adorn, 

Sweet  as  the  primrose  peeps  beneath  the  thorn ;  330 

Now  lost  to  all — her  friends,  her  virtue,  fled — 

Near  her  betrayer's  door  she  lays  her  head. 

And,  pinched  with  cold,  and  shrinking  from  the  shower. 

With  heavy  heart  deplores  that  luckless  hour 

When  idly,  first,  ambitious  of  the  town,  335 

She  left  her  wheel  and  robes  of  country  brown. 

Do  thine,  sweet  Auburn,  thine,  the  loveliest  train. 
Do  thy  fair  tribes  participate  her  pain? 
Even  now,  perhaps,  by  cold  and  hunger  led, 
At  proud  men's  doors  they  ask  a  little  bread.  340 

Ah,  no !    To  distant  climes,  a  dreary  scene. 
Where  half  the  convex  world  intrudes  between. 
Through  torrid  tracts  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 
Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe. 
Far  different  there  from  all  that  charmed  before,  345 

The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore : 
Those  blazing  suns  that  dart  a  downward  ray. 
And  fiercely  shed  intolerable  day; 
Those  matted  woods  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 
But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling;  350 

Those  poisonous  fields  with  rank  luxuriance  crowned. 
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Where  the  dark  scorpion  gathers  death  around. 

Where  at  each  step  the  stranger  fears  to  wake 

The  rattling  terrors  of  the  vengeful  snake, 

Where  crouching  tigers  wait  their  hapless  prey,  355 

And  savage  men  more  murderous  still  than  they; 

While  oft  in  whirls  the  mad  tornado  flies, 

Mingling  the  ravaged  landscape  with  the  skies. 

Far  different  these  from  every  former  scene — 

The  cooling  brook,  the  grassy-vested  green,  360 

The  breezy  covert  of  the  warbling  grove, 

That  only  sheltered  thefts  of  harmless  love. 

Good  Heaven  1  what  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day 
That  called  them  from  their  native  walks  away. 
When  the  poor  exiles,  every  pleasure  past,  365 

Hung  round  the  bowers,  and  fondly  looked  their  last. 
And  took  a  long  farewell,  and  wished  in  vain 
For  seats  like  these  beyond  the  western  main, 
And,  shuddering  still  to  face  the  distant  deep. 
Returned  and  wept,  and  still  returned  to  weep.  370 

The  good  old  sire  the  first  prepared  to  go 
To  new-found  worlds,  and  wept  for  others'  woe; 
But  for  himself,  in  conscious  virtue  brave, 
He  only  wished  for  worlds  beyond  the  grave. 
His  lovely  daughter,  lovelier  in  her  tears,  375 

The  fond  companion  of  his  helpless  years. 
Silent  went  next,  neglectful  of  her  charms. 
And  left  a  lover's  for  a  father's  arms. 
With  louder  plaints  the  mother  spoke  her  woes, 
And  blest  the  cot  where  every  pleasure  rose,  380 

And  kissed  her  thoughtless  babes  with  many  a  tear, 
And  clasped  them  close,  in  sorrow  doubly  dear, 
Whilst  her  fond  husband  strove  to  lend  relief 
In  all  the  silent  manliness  of  grief. 

O  Luxury!  thou  curst  by  Heaven's  decree,  385 

How  ill  exchanged  are  things  like  these  for  thee  I  * 

How  do  thy  potions,  with  insidious  joy. 
Diffuse  their  pleasures  only  to  destroy  I 
Kingdoms  by  thee,  to  sickly  greatness  grown. 
Boast  of  a  florid  vigour  not  their  own:  390 

At  every  draught  more  large  and  large  they  grow, 
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A  bloated  mass  of  rank,  unwieldy  woe; 

Till,  sapped  their  strength,  and  every  part  unsound, 

Down,  down  they  sink,  and  spread  a  ruin  round. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun,  395 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done; 
Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 
I  see  the  rural  Virtues  leave  the  land. 
Down  where  yon  anchoring  vessel  spreads  the  sail. 
That,  idly  waiting,  flaps  with  every  gale,  400 

Downward  they  move,  a  melancholy  band. 
Pass  from  the  shore,  and  darken  all  the  strand: 
Contented  Toil,  and  hospitable  Care, 
And  kind  connubial  Tenderness  are  there, 
And  Piety  with  wishes  placed  above,  405 

And  steady  Loyalty,  and  faithful  Love. 
And  thou,  sweet  Poetry,  thou  loveliest  maid. 
Still  first  to  fly  where  sensual  joys  invade. 
Unfit  in  these  degenerate  times  of  shame 
To  catch  the  heart  or  strike  for  honest  fame;  410 

Dear,  charming  nymph,  neglected  and  decried. 
My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solitary  pride, 
Thou  source  of  all  my  bliss  and  all  my  woe. 
That  found'st  me  poor  at  first,  and  keep'st  me  so. 
Thou  guide  by  which  the  nobler  arts  excel,  415 

Thou  nurse  of  every  virtue,  fare  thee  well  I 
Farewell !  and  oh,  where'er  thy  voice  be  tried. 
On  Torno's  cliffs  or  Pambamarca's  side. 
Whether  where  equinoctial  fervours  glow 
Or  winter  wraps  the  polar  world  in  snow,  420 

Still  let  thy  voice,  prevailing  over  time, 
Redress  the  rigours  of  the  inclement  clime; 
Aid  slighted  truth  with  thy  persuasive  strain; 
Teach  erring  man  to  spurn  the  rage  of  gain : 
Teach  him  that  states  of  native  strength  possessed,        425 
Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest; 
That  trade's  proud  empire  hastes  to  swift  decay, 
As  ocean  sweeps  the  laboured  mole  away. 
While  self-dependent  power  can  time  defy, 
As  rocks  resist  the  billows  and  the  sky.  430 

1770. 
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FROM 

RETALIATION 

Of  old,  when  Scarron  his  companions  invited, 

Each  guest  brought  his  dish,  and  the  feast  was  united ; 

If  our  landlord  supplies  t;s  with  beef  and  with  fish, 

Let  each  guest  bring  himself — and  he  brings  the  best  dish : 

Our  Dean  shall  be  venison,  just  fresh  from  the  plains;  5 

Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue,  with  the  garnish  of  brains ; 

Our  Will  shall  be  wild-fowl  of  excellent  flavor. 

And  Dick  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten  the  savor; 

Our  Cumberland's  sweet-bread  its  place  shall  obtain; 

And  Douglas  is  pudding,  substantial  and  plain;  10 

Our  Garrick  's  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 

Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree; 

To  make  out  the  dinner,  full  certain  I  am 

That  Ridge  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds  is  lamb. 

That  Rickey's  a  capon,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  •  IS 

Magnanimous  Goldsmith  a  gooseberry  fool. 

At  a  dinner  so  various,  at  such  a  repast. 

Who  *d  not  be  a  glutton  and  stick  to  the  last  ? 

Here,  waiter,  more  wine !  let  me  sit  while  I  *m  able. 

Till  all  my  companions  sink  under  the  table;  20 

Then,  with  chaos  and  blunders  encircling  my  head. 

Let  me  ponder  and  tell  what  I  think  of  the  dead. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame  it  too  much ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind,  25 

And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind ; 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining. 
And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining;  30 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit — 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit, 
For  a  patriot  too  cool,  for  a  drudge  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient : 
In  short,  't  was  his  fate,  unemployed  or  in  place,,  sir,        35 
To  eat  mutton  cold  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 
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Here  Cumberland  lies,  having  acted  his  parts, 
The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts; 
A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are :  40 

His  gallants  are  all  faultless,  his  women  divine, 
And  Comedy  wonders  at  being  so  fine — 
Like  a  tragedy-queen  he  has  dizened  her  out. 
Or  rather  like  Tragedy  giving  a  rout ; 
His  fools  have  their  follies  so  lost  in  a  crowd  45 

Of  virtues  and  feelings  that  folly  grows  proud ; 
And  coxcombs,  alike  in  their  failings  alone. 
Adopting  his  portraits,  are  pleased  with  their  own. 
Say,  where  has  our  poet  this  malady  caught. 
Or  wherefore  his  characters  thus  without  fault?  50 

Say,  was  it  that,  vainly  directing  his  view 
To  find  out  men's  virtues,  and  finding  them  few. 
Quite  sick  of  pursuing  each  troublesome  elf, 
He  grew  lazy  at  last  and  drew  from  himself? 

Here  lies  David  Gar  rick :  describe  me  who  can  55 

An  abridgment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man; 
As  an  actor,  confest  without  rivahto  shine; 
As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line. 
Yet  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 
The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art :  60 

Like  an  ill-judging  beauty  his  colours  he  spread, 
And  beplastered  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red; 
On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting — 
'T  was  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 
With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way,  65 

He  turned  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day: 
Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick 
If  they  were  not  his  own  by  finessing  and  trick; 
He  cast  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle  them  back.  70 
Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came, 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame ; 
Till,  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 
Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 
But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind :  75 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind; 
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Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave, 

What  a  commerce  was  yours  while  you  got  and  you  gave  I 

How  did  Grub  Street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised, 

While  he  was  be-Rosciused  and  you  were  bepraisedl        80 

But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  ^ies 

To  act  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies  I 

Those  poets  who  owe  their  best  fame  to  his  skill 

Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will ; 

Old  Shakespeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love,     85 

And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and,  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind. 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland;  90 

Still  bom  to  improve  us  in  every  part — 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 
When  they  judged  without  skill  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing; 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios  and  stuff,  95 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff. 
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FROM 

THE  MINSTREL 

Lo  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves 
Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine. 
And  sees  on  high,  amidst  th'  encircling  groves, 
From  cliff  to  cliff  the  foaming  torrents  shine, 
While  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join,  5 

And  echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies. 
Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resign 
For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies? 
Ah,  no  I  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to  prize. 

And  oft  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey,  10 

When  o'er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 
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The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  grey. 
And  lake  dim-gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn; 
Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 
Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while.  15 

And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn. 
And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil: 
But  lo !  the  sun  appears,  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean  smile. 

And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb. 
When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost  20 

What  dreadful  pleasure  1  there  to  stand  sublime. 
Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast. 
And  view  th'  enormous  waste  of  vapour,  tost 
In  billows,  lengthening  to  th'  horizon  round, 
Now  scooped  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  embossed,     25 
And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 
Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls,  along  the  hoar  profound ! 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight, 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene. 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight,  30 

Nor  less  than  when  on  ocean-wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  diffused  his  dazzling  sheen. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  roll,  35 

A  sigh,  a  tear,  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  control. 


When  the  long-sounding  curfew  from  afar 
Loaded  with  loud  lament  the  lonely  gale. 
Young  Edwin,  lighted  by  the  evening  star, 
Lingering  and  listening,  wandered  down  the  vale.  40 

There  would  he  dream  of  graves,  and  corses  pale, 
And  ghosts  that  to  the  charnel-dungeon  throng, 
And  drag  a  length  of  clanking  chain,  and  wail. 
Till  silenced  by  the  owl's  terrific  song. 
Or  blast  that  shrieks  by  fits  the  shuddering  isles  along.  45 

Or  when  the  setting  moon,  in  crimson  dyed, 
Hung  o'er  the  dark  and  melancholy  deep. 
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To  haunted  stream,  remote  from  man,  he  hied. 
Where  fays  of  yore  their  revels  wont  to  keep; 
And  there  let  Fancy  rove  at  large,  till  sleep  50 

A  vision  brought  to  his  entrancM  sight 
And  first,  a  wildly  murmuring  wind  'gan  creep 
Shrill  to  his  ringing  ear;  then  tapers  bright. 
With  in^antaneous  gleam,  illumed  the  vault  of  night. 

Anon  in  view  a  portal's  blazoned  arch  55 

Arose;  the  trumpet  bids  the  valves  unfold. 
And  forth  an  host  of  little  warriors  march. 
Grasping  the  diamond  lance  and  targe  of  gold. 
Their  look  was  gentle,  their  demeanour  bold. 
And  green  their  helms  and  green  their  silk  attire;  60 

And  here  and  there,  right  venerably  old, 
The  long-robed  minstrels  wake  the  warbling  wire. 
And  some  with  mellow  breath  the  martial  pipe  inspire. 

With  merriment  and  song  and  timbrels  clear, 
A  troop  of  dames  from  myrtle  bowers  advance;  65 

The  little  warriors  doff  the  targe  and  spear, 
And  loud  enlivening  strains  provoke  the  dance. 
They  meet,  they  dart  away,  they  wheel  askance; 
To  right,  to  left,  they  thrid  the  flying  maze; 
Now  bound  aloft  with  vigorous  spring,  then  glance         70 
Rapid  along:  with  many-coloured  rays 
Of  tapers,  gems,  and  gold,  the  echoing  forests  blaze. 


Oft  when  the  winter  storm  had  ceased  to  rave, 
He  roamed  the  snowy  waste  at  even,  to  view 
The  cloud  stupendous,  from  th'  Atlantic  wave  75 

High-towering,  sail  along  th'  horizon  blue; 
Where,  midst  the  changeful  scenery,  ever  new. 
Fancy  a  thousand  wondrous  forms  descries, 
More  wildly  great  than  ever  pencil  drew — 
Rocks,  torrents,  gulfs,  and  shapes  of  giant  size,  80 

And  glitt'ring  cliffs  on  cliffs,  and  fiery  ramparts  rise. 

Thence  musing  onward  to  the  sounding  shore. 
The  lone  enthusiast  oft  would  take  his  way, 
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Listening,  with  pleasing  dread,  to  the  deep  roar 
Of  the  wide-weltering  waves.    In  black  array  85 

When  sulphurous  clouds  rolled  on  th'  autumnal  day, 
Even  then  he  hastened  from  the  haunt  of  man. 
Along  the  trembling  wilderness  to  stray, 
What  time  the  Ixghtning^s  fierce  career  began. 
And  o'er  heaven's  rending  arch  the  rattling  thdnder  ran.       90 

Responsive  to  the  sprightly  pipe  when  all 
In  sprightly  dance  the  village  youth  were  joined, 
Edwin,  of  melody  aye  held  in  thrall. 
From  the  rude  gambol  far  remote  reclined. 
Soothed  with  the  soft  notes  warbling  in  the  wind  95 

Ah  then  all  jollity  seemed  noise  and  folly 
To  the  pure  soul  by  Fancy's  fire  refined! 
Ah,  what  is  mirth  but  turbulence  unholy 
When  with  the  charm  compared  of  heavenly  melancholy  I 
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FROM 

BRISTOWE  TRAGEDIE 

OR  THE  DETHE  OF  SYR  CHARLES  BAWDIN 

The  feathered  songster  chaunticleer 

Han  wounde  hys  bugle  home, 
And  tolde  the  earlie  villager 

The  commynge  of  the  mome. 

Kynge  Edwarde  sawe  the  ruddie  streakes  5 

Of  lyghte  eclypse  the  greie. 
And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  daie. 

Thou  'rt  ryght,"  quod  hee,  "for,  by  the  Godde 

That  syttes  enthroned  on  hyghe,  10 

Charles  Bawdin  and  hys  fellowes  twaine 
To-daie  shall  surelie  die!" 
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And  nowe  the  bell  beganne  to  tolle, 

And  claryonnes  to  sounde; 
Syr  Charles  hee  herde  the  horses  feete  15 

A  prauncyng  onne  the  grounde: 

And  just  before  the  officers 

His  lovynge  wyf e  came  ynne, 
Weepynge  unfeigned  teeres  of  woe, 

Wythe  loude  and  dysmalle  dynne.  20 

"Sweet  Florence,  nowe  I  praie  forbere! 
Ynne  quiet  lett  race  die : 
Praie  Godde  thatt  ev'ry  Christian  soule 
Maye  looke  onne  dethe  as  I. 

"Sweet  Florence,  why  these  brinie  teeres?  25 

Theye  washe  my  soule  awaie, 
And  almost  make  mee  wyshe  for  lyfe, 
Wyth  thee,  sweete  dame,  to  staie. 

"'Tys  butt  a  joumie  I  shalle  goe 

Untoe  the  lande  of  blysse.  30 

Nowe,  as  a  proofe  of  husbande's  love. 
Receive  thys  holie  kysse." 

Thenne  Florence,  fault'ring  ynne  her  saie, 

Tremblynge  these  wordyes  spoke: 
"Ah,  cruele  Edwarde !  bloudie  kynge  I  35 

My  herte  ys  welle  nyghe  broke  1 

"Ah,  sweete  Syr  Charles,  why  wylt  thou  goe 

Wjrthoute  thye  lovynge  wyfe? 
The  cruelle  axe  thatt  cuttes  thye  necke, 

Ytte  eke  shall  ende  mye  lyfe."  40 

And  nowe  the  officers  came  ynne 

To  brynge  Syr  Charles  awaie, 
Whoe  turnedd  toe  hys  lovynge  wyfe, 

And  thus  toe  her  dydd  saie: 

"I  goe  to  lyfe,  and  nott  to  dethe.  45 

Truste  thou  ynne  Godde  above. 
And  teache  thye  sonnes  to  feare  the  Lorde, 
And  ynne  theyre  hertes  hym  love: 
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"Teache  them  to  runne  the  nobile  race 

Thatt  I  theyre  fader  runne.  50 

Florence,  shou'd  dethe  thee  take — adieu! 
Yee  officers,  leade  onne." 

Thenne  Florence  raved  as  anie  madde,  * 

And  dydd  her  tresses  tere: 
"Oh  staie,  mye  husbande,  lorde,  and  lyfe!"  55 

Syr  Charles  thenne  dropt  a  teare. 

Tyll,  tyredd  oute  wythe  ravynge  loud, 
Shee  f ellen  onne  the  flore : 
Syr  Charles  exerted  alle  hys  myghte, 

And  marched  f  romm  oute  the  dore.  60 

Uponne  a  sledde  hee  mounted  thenne, 
Wythe  lookes  fulle  brave  and  swete; 

Lookes  thatt  enshone  ne  moe  concern 
Thanne  anie  ynne  the  strete. 

Before  hym  went  the  council-menne,  65 

Ynne  scarlet  robes  and  golde, 
And  tassils  spanglynge  ynne  the  sunne, 

Muche  glorious  to  beholde. 

The  Freers  of  Seincte  Augustyne  next 

Appeared  to  the  syghte,  70 

Alle  cladd  ynne  homelie  russett  weedes, 

Of  godlie  monkysh  plyghte; 

Ynne  diffraunt  partes  a  godlie  psaume 

Moste  sweetlie  theye  dydd  chaunt: 
Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  mynstrelles  came,  75 

Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt. 

Thenne  fyve-and-twentye  archers  came; 

Echone  the  bowe  dydd  bende, 
From  rescue  of  kynge  Henries  friends 

Syr  Charles  forr  to  defend.  80 

Boldc  as  a  lyon  came  Syr  Charles, 

Drawne  onne  a  clothe-layde  sledde, 
Bye  two  blacke  stedes  ynne  trappynges  white, 

Wyth  plumes  uponne  theyre  hedde. 
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Behynde  hym  fyve-and-twentye  moe  85 

Of  archers  stronge  and  stoute, 
Wyth  bended  bowe  echone  ynne  hande, 

Marched  ynne  goodlie  route. 

Seincte  Jameses  Freers  marchM  next; 

Echone  hys  parte  dydd  chaunt:  90 

Behynde  theyre  backes  syx  raynstrelles  came, 

Who  tuned  the  strunge  bataunt 

Thenne  came  the  maior  and  eldermenne, 

Ynne  clothe  of  scarlett  deck't ; 
And  theyre  attendyng  menne  echone,  95 

Lyke  Easterne  princes  trickt. 

And  after  them  a  multitude 

Of  citizenns  dydd  thronge; 
The  wyndowes  were  allc  fuUe  of  heddes, 

As  hee  dydd  passe  alonge.  100 

And  whenne  hee  came  to  the  hyghe  crosse, 

Syr  Charles  dydd  turne  and  saie, 
"O  thou  thatt  savest  manne  f  romme  synne, 
Washe  mye  soule  clean  thys  daie!" 

Att  the  grete  mynsterr  wyndowe  sat  105 

The  kynge  ynne  myckle  state, 
To  see  Charles  Bawdin  goe  alonge 

To  hys  most  welcom  fate. 

Soone  as  the  sledde  drewe  nyghe  enowe 

Thatt  Edwarde  hee  myghte  heare,  no 

The  brave  Syr  Charles  hee  dydd  stande  uppe. 
And  thus  hys  wordes  declare: 

"Thou  seest  mee,  Edwarde !  traytour  vile  I 
Exposed  to  infamie; 
Butt  bee  assured,  disloyall  manne,  115 

I  'm  greaterr  nowe  thanne  thee ! 

"Bye  foule  proceedyngs,  murdre,  bloude, 

Thou  wearest  nowe  a  crowne; 
And  hast  appoynted  mee  to  dye, 

By  power  nott  thyne  owne.  120 
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'Thou  thynkest  I  shall  dye  to-daie : 

I  have  beene  dede  'till  nowe, 
And  soone  shall  lyve  to  weare  a  crowne 
For  aie  uponne  my  browe; 

"Whylst  thou,  perhapps,  for  som  few  yeares,  125 

Shalt  rule  thys  fickle  lande, 
To  lett  them  knowe  howe  wyde  the  rule 
Twixt  kynge  and  tyrant  hande. 

"Thye  pow'r  unjust,  thou  traytour  slave, 

Shall  falle  onne  thye  owne  hedde" —  130 

Fromm  out  of  hearyng  of  the  kynge 
Departed  thenne  the  sledde. 

Kynge  Edwarde's  soule  rushed  to  hys  face ; 

Hee  turned  hys  hedde  awaie, 
And  to  hys  broder  Gloucester  135 

Hee  thus  dydd  speke  and  saie: 

"To  hym  that  soe-much-dreaded  dethe 
Ne  ghastlie  terrors  brynge. 
Beholde  the  manne !  hee  spake  the  truthe : 

Hee's  greater  thanne  a  kynge!"  140 

"Soe  lett  hym  die!"  Duke  Richard  sayde; 

"And  maye  echone  oure  foes 
Bende  downe  theyre  neckes  to  bloudie  axe 
And  feede  the  carryon  crowes!" 

And  nowe  the  horses  gentlie  drewe  145 

Syr  Charles  uppe  the  hyghe  hylle; 
The  axe  dydd  glysterr  ynne  the  sunne, 

Hys  pretious  bloude  to  spylle. 

Syrr  Charles  dydd  uppe  the  scaffold  goe 

As  uppe  a  gilded  carre  150 

Of  victorye,  bye  val'rous  chiefs 
Ga3med  ynne  the  bloudie  warre. 
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Thenne  hee,  wyth  preestes,  uponne  hys  knees, 

A  pra/r  to  Godde  dydd  make, 
Beseechynge  hym  unto  hymselfe  I55 

Hys  partynge  soule  to  take. 

Thenne,  kneelynge  downe,  hee  layd  hys  hedde 

Most  seemlie  onne  the  blocke; 
Whyche  fromme  hys  bodie  fayre  at  once 

The  able  heddes-manne  stroke:  160 

And  oute  the  bloude  beganne  to  flowe. 

And  rounde  the  scaffolde  twyne; 
And  teares,  enow  to  washe  't  awaie, 

Dydd  flowe  fromme  each  mann's  eyne. 

The  bloudie  axe  hys  bodie  fayre  165 

Ynnto  foure  parties  cutte; 
And  ev'rye  parte,  and  eke  hys  hedde, 

Uponne  a  pole  was  putte. 

One  parte  dydd  rotte  onne  Kynwulph-hylle, 

One  onne  the  mynster-tower,  170 

And  one  from  off  the  castle-gate 
The  crowen  dydd  devoure; 

The  other  onne  Seyncte  Powle's  goode  gate, 

A  dreery  spectacle; 
Hys  hedde  was  placed  onne  the  hyghe  crosse,        175 

Ynne  hyghe-streete  most  nobile. 

Thus  was  the  ende  of  Bawdin's  fate: 

Godde  prosper  longe  oure  kynge. 
And  grante  hee  maye,  wyth  Bawdin's  soule, 

Ynne  heav*n  Godd's  merde  syngef  180 

By  1668.  1772. 


THE  ACCOUNTE  OF  W.  CANYNGES  FEAST 

Thorowe  the  halle  the  belle  han  sounde ; 
Byelecoyle  doe  the  Grave  beseeme; 
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The  ealdermenne  doe  sytte  arounde, 
And  snoffelle  oppe  the  cheorte  steeme, 
/    Lyche  asses  wylde  ynne  desarte  waste 
Swotelye  the  morneynge  ayre  doe  taste. 

Syche  coyne  theie  ate;  the  minstrels  plaxe, 

The  dsmne  of  angelles  doe  theie  keepe; 

Heie  stylle,  the  guestes  ha  ne  to  saie, 

Butte  nodde  yer  thankes  ande  falle  aslape. 

Thus  echone  daie  bee  I  to  deene, 

Gyf  Rowley,  Iscamm,  or  Tyb.  Gorges  be  ne  seene. 

1777. 


10 


MYNSTRELLES  SONGE 

FYRSTE  MYNSTRELLE 

The  boddynge  flourettes  bloshes  atte  the  lyghte; 
The  mees  be  sprenged  wyth  the  yellowe  hue ; 
Ynn  daiseyd  mantels  ys  the  mountayne  dyghte; 
The  nesh  yonge  coweslepe  bendethc  wyth  the  dewe; 
The  trees  enlefed,  yntoe  Heavenne  straughte, 
Whenn  gentle  wyndes  doe  blowe  to  whestlyng  dynne  ys 
brought. 


The  evenynge  commes,  and  brynges  the  dewe  alonge; 
The  roddie  welkynne  sheeneth  to  the  eyne; 
Arounde  the  alestake  M}mstrells  synge  the  songe; 
Yonge  ivie  rounde  the  doore  poste  do  entwyne; 
I  laie  mee  onn  the  grasse;  yette,  to  mie  wylle, 
Albeytte  alle  ys  fayre,  there  lackethe  somethynge  stylle. 


10 


SECONDE   MYNSTRELLE 

So  Adam  thoughtenne,  whann,  ynn  Paradyse, 
All  Heavenn  and  Erthe  dyd  hommage  to  hys  mynde ; 
Ynn  Womman  alleyne  mannes  pleasaunce  lyes; 
As  Instrumentes  of  joie  were  made  the  kynde. 
Go,  take  a  wyfe  untoe  thie  armes,  and  see 
Wynter  and  brownie  hylles  wyll  have  a  charme  for  thee. 


15 
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THYRDE  MYNSTRELLE 

Whanne  Autumpne  blake  and  sonne-brentc  doe  appere, 
With  hys  goulde  honde  guylteynge  the  falleyngc  lefe,    20 
Bryngeyngc  oppe  Wynterr  to  folfylle  the  yere, 
Beerynge  uponne  hys  backe  the  ripcd  shefe; 
Whan  al  the  hyls  wythc  woddie  sede  ys  whyte; 
Whanne  levynne-fyres  and  lemes  do  mete  from  far  the 
syghte ; 

Whann  the  fayre  apple,  nidde  as  even  skie,  25 

Do  bende  the  tree  unto  the  fnictyle  grounde; 
When  joicie  peres,  and  berries  of  blacke  die, 
Doe  daunce  yn  ay  re,  and  call  the  eyne  arounde; 
Thann,  bee  the  even  foule  or  even  fayre, 
Meethynckes  mie  hartys  joie  ys  steyncdd  wyth  somme  care.  30 

SECONDS    MYNSTRELLE 

Angelles  bee  wrogte  to  bee  of  neidher  kynde; 
Angelles  alleyne  f romrae  chafe  desyre  bee  free : 
Dheere  ys  a  somwhatte  evere  yn  the  mynde, 
Yatte,  wythout  wommanne,  cannot  stylled  bee; 
Ne  seyncte  3m  celles,  botte,  havynge  blodde  and  tere,       35 
Do  fynde  the  spryte  to  joie  on  syghte  of  womanne  fayre ; 

Wommen  bee  made,  notte  for  heraselves,  botte  manne. 
Bone  of  hys  bone,  and  chyld  of  hys  desire; 
Fromme  an  ynutyle  membere  fyrste  beganne, 
Ywroghte  with  raoche  of  water,  l3rttele  fyre;  40 

Therefore  theie  seke  the  fyre  of  love,  to  hete 
The  milkyness  of  kynde,  and  make  hemselfes  complete. 

Albeytte  wythout  wommen  menne  were  pheeres 
To  salvage  kynde,  and  wulde  botte  lyve  to  slea, 
Botte  wommenne  efte  the  spryghte  of  peace  so  cheres,    45 
Tochelod  yn  Angel  joie  heie  Angeles  bee: 
Go,  take  thee  swythyn  to  thie  bedde  a  wyfe; 
Bee  bante  or  blessed  hie  yn  proov)mge  marryage  lyfe. 

By  1668.  1777. 
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O.  SYNGE  UNTOE  MIE  ROUNDELAIE 

O,  synge  untoe  mie  roundelaie! 

O,  droppe  the  brynie  teare  wythe  mecl 

Daunce  ne  moe  atte  hallic  daie; 

Lycke  a  reynynge  ryver  bee: 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


Blacke  hys  cryne  as  the  wyntere  nyghte, 
Whyte  hys  rode  as  the  sommer  snowe, 
Rodde  hys  face  as  the  mornynge  lyghtc; 
Cale  he  lyes  ynne  the  grave  belowe: 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


10 


Swote  hys  tyngue  as  the  throstles  note, 
Quycke  ynn  daunce  as  thoughte  canne  bee, 
Defte  hys  taboure,  codgelle  stote; 
O!  hee  lyes  bie  the  wyllowe  tree: 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Alle  underre  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Harke!  the  ravenne  flappes  hys  wynge, 

In  the  briered  delle  belowe ; 

Harke!  the  dethe-owle  loude  dothe  synge, 

To  the  nyghte-mares  as  heie  goe: 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


15 


20 


25 


See !  the  whyte  moone  sheenes  onne  hie ; 
Whyterre  ys  mie  true  loves  shroude, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  mornynge  skie, 
Whyterre  yanne  the  evenynge  cloude : 
Mie  love  ys  dedde, 
Gon  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 
Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 


30 


35 
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Heere,  uponne  mie  true  loves  grave, 
Schalle  the  baren  fleurs  be  layde, 
Nee  one  hallie  Seyncte  to  save 
Al  the  celness  of  a  mayde: 

Mie  love  ys  dedde,  40 

Gonne  to  hys  deathe-bedde, 

Alle  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Wythe  mie  hondes  I  'lie  dente  the  brieres 

Rounde  his  hallie  corse  to  gre; 

Ouphante  fairie,  lyghte  youre  fyres,  45 

Heere  mie  boddie  stylle  schalle  bee: 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde, 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Comme,  wythe  acorne-coppe  and  thorne  50 

Drayne  mie  hartys  blodde  awaie; 
Lyfe  and  all  yttes  goode  I  scome, 
Daunce  bie  nete,  or  f caste  by  daie: 

Mie  love  ys  dedde, 

Gon  to  hys  death-bedde,  55 

Al  under  the  wyllowe  tree. 

Waterre  wytches,  crownede  wythe  reytes, 

Bere  mee  to  yer  leathalle  tyde. 

I  die!  I  comme!  mie  true  love  waytes. — 

Thos  the  damselle  spake  and  dyed.  60 

By  1668.  1777. 


AN  EXCELENTE  BALADE  OF  CHARITIE 

In  Virgyne  the  sweltrie  sun  gan  sheene, 
And  hotte  upon  the  mees  did  caste  his  raie; 
The  apple  rodded  from  its  palie  greene, 
And  the  mole  peare  did  bende  the  leafy  spraie ; 
The  peede  chelandri  sunge  the  livelong  daie; 
'T  was  nowe  the  pride,  the  manhode,  of  the  yeare, 
And  eke  the  grounde  was  dighte  in  its  most  defte  aumere. 
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The  sun  was  glemeing  in  the  midde  of  daie, 
Deadde  still  the  aire,  and  eke  the  welken  blue ; 
When  from  the  sea  arist  in  drear  arraie  lo 

A  hepe  of  cloudes  of  sable  sullen  hue, 
The  which  full  fast  unto  the  woodlande  drewe, 
Hiltring  attenes  the  sunnis  fetive  face. 
And  the  blacke  tempeste  swolne  and  gathered  up  apace. 

Beneathe  an  holme,  faste  by  a  pathwaie  side  15 

Which  dide  unto  Seyncte  Godwine's  covent  lede, 
A  hapless  pilgrim  moneynge  dyd  abide, 
Pore  in  his  viewe,  ungentle  in  his  weede, 
Longe  bretf ul  of  the  miseries  of  neede : 
Where  from  the  hailstone  coulde  the  aimer  flie?  20 

He  had  no  housen  theere,  ne  anie  covent  nie. 

Look  in  his  glommed  face,  his  spright  there  scanne : 
Howe  woe-be-gone,  how  withered,  f orwynd,  deade ! 
Haste  to  thie  church-glebe-house,  ashrewed  manne; 
Haste  to  thie  kiste,  thie  onlie  dorture  bedde:  25 

Gale  as  the  claie  whiche  will  gre  on  thie  hedde 
Is  Charitie  and  Love  aminge  highe  elves; 
Knightis  and  Barons  live  for  pleasure  and  themselves. 

The  gathered  storme  is  rype;  the  bigge  drops  falle; 
The  forswat  meadowes  smethe,  and  drenche  the  raine;     30 
The  comyng  ghastness  do  the  cattle  pall, 
And  the  full  flockes  are  drivynge  ore  the  plaine; 
Dashde  from  the  cloudes,  the  waters  flott  againe; 
The  welkin  opes,  the  yellow  levynne  flies, 
And  the  hot  fierie  smothe  in  the  wide  lowings  dies.  35 

Liste!  now  the  thunder's  rattling  clymmynge  sound 
Cheves  slowie  on,  and  then  embollen  clangs, 
Shakes  the  hie  spyre,  and,  losst,  dispended,  drowned. 
Still  on  the  gallard  eare  of  terroure  hanges; 
The  windes  are  up,  the  lofty  elmen  swanges ;  40 

Again  the  levynne  and  the  thunder  poures, 
And  the  full  cloudes  are  braste  attenes  in  stonen  showers. 
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Spurreynge  his  palfrie  oere  the  watrie  plaine, 
The  Abbote  of  Seyncte  Godwyne's  convente  came: 
His  chapournette  was  drented  with  the  reine,  45 

And  his  pencte  gyrdle  met  with  mickle  shame; 
He  aynewarde  tolde  his  bederoU  at  the  same. 
The  stornte  encreasen,  and  he  drew  aside 
With  the  mist  almes-craver  neere  to  the  holme  to  bide. 

His  cope  was  all  of  Lyncolne  clothe  so  fyne,  50 

With  a  gold  button  fastened  neere  his  chynne; 
His  autremete  was  edged  with  golden  twynne, 
And  his  shoone  pyke  a  loverds  mighte  have  binne — 
Full  well  it  shewn  he  thoughten  coste  no  sinne; 
The  trammels  of  the  palfrye  pleasde  his  sighte,  55 

For  the  horse-millanare  his  head  with  roses  dighte. 

"An  almes,  sir  prieste!''  the  droppynge  pilgrim  saide; 
"O  let  me  waite  within  your  covente  dore, 

Till  the  sunne  sheneth  hie  above  our  heade, 

And  the  loude  tempeste  of  the  aire  is  oer.  60 

Helpless  and  ould  am  I,  alas!  and  poor; 

No  house,  ne  friend,  ne  moneie  in  my  pouche; 
All  yatte  I  calle  my  owne  is  this  my  silver  crouche." 

**VarIet,"  replyd  the  Abbatte,  "cease  your  dinnel 
This  is  no  season  almes  and  prayers  to  give.  65 

Mie  porter  never  lets  a  faitour  in; 
None  touch  mie  rynge  who  not  in  honour  live." 
And  now  the  sonne  with  the  blacke  cloudes  did  stryve, 
And  shettynge  on  the  grounde  his  glairie  raie: 
The  Abbatte  spurrde  his  steede,  and  eftsoones  roadde  awaie.  70 

Once  moe  the  skie  was  blacke,  the  thounder  rolde: 
Faste  re)meynge  oer  the  plaine  a  prieste  was  seen, 
Ne  dighte  full  proude,  ne  buttoned  up  in  golde; 
His  cope  and  jape  were  graie,  and  eke  were  clene; 
A  Limitoure  he  was  of  order  scene.  75 

And  from  the  pathwaie  side  then  turned  hee, 
Where  the  pore  aimer  laie  binethe  the  holmen  tree. 
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"An  altnes,  sir  priest!"  the  droppynge  pilgrim  sayde, 
"For  sweete  Seyncte  Marie  and  your  order  sakel" 

The  Limitoure  then  loosened  his  pouche  threade,  80 

And  did  thereoute  a  groate  of  silver  take: 

The  mister  pilgrim  dyd  for  halline  shake. 
"Here,  take  this  silver;  it  maie  eathe  thie  care: 
We  are  Goddes  stewards  all,  nete  of  oure  owne  we  bare. 


"But  ah,  unhailie  pilgrim,  lerne  of  me  85 

Scathe  anie  give  a  rentroUe  to  their  Lorde. 
Here,  take  my  semecope — ^thou  arte  bare,  I  see; 
'Tis  thyne;  the  Seynctes  will  give  me  mie  rewarde." 
He  left  the  pilgrim,  and  his  waie  aborde. 
Virgynne  and  hallie  Seyncte,  who  sitte  yn  gloure,  90 

Or  give  the  mittee  will  or  give  the  gode  man  power ! 

1770.  1777. 


WILLIAM  COWPER 

THIS  EVENING,  DELIA,  YOU  AND  I 

This  evening,  Delia,  you  and  I 
Have  managed  most  delightfully; 

For  with  a  frown  we  parted, 
Having  contrived  some  trifle  that 
We  both  may  be  much  troubled  at  5 

And  sadly  disconcerted. 

Yet  well  as  each  performed  their  part. 
We  might  perceive  it  was  but  art. 

And  that  we  both  intended 
To  sacrifice  a  little  ease;  10 

For  all  such  petty  flaws  as  these 

Are  made  but  to  be  mended. 

You  knew,  dissembler!  all  the  while. 
How  sweet  it  was  to  reconcile 

After  this  heavy  pelt;  15 

That  we  should  gain  by  this  allay 
When  next  we  met,  and  laugh  away 

The  care  we  never  felt. 
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Happy !  when  we  but  seek  to  endure 

A  little  pain,  then  find  a  cure,  20 

By  double  joy  requited; 
For  friendship,  like  a  severed  bone, 
Improves  and  joins  a  stronger  tone 

When  aptly  reunited. 

About  1752?  1825. 

FROM 

TABLE  TALK 

When  Cromwell  fought  for  pow*r,  and  while  he 

reigned 
The  proud  protector  6f  the  pow'r  he  gained, 
Religion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere. 
Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe. 
Drew  a  rough  copy  of  the  Christian  face,  5 

Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  fi^ace; 
The  dark  and  sullen  humour  of  the  time 
Judged  eVry  effort  of  the  Muse  a  crime; 
Verse  in  the  finest  mould  of  fancy  cast 
Was  lumber  in  an  age  so  void  of  taste.  10 

But  when  the  second  Charles  assumed  the  sway, 
And  arts  revived  beneath  a  softer  day. 
Then,  like  a  bow  long  forced  into  a  curve. 
The  mind,  released  from  too  constrained  a  nerve. 
Flew  to  its  first  position  with  a  spring  15 

That  made  the  vaulted  roofs  of  Pleasure  ring. 
His  court,  the  dissolute  and  hateful  school 
Of  Wantonness,  where  vice  was  taught  by  rule, 
Swarmed  with  a  scribbling  herd,  as  deep  inlaid 
With  brutal  lust  as  ever  Circe  made.  20 

From  these  a  long  succession  in  the  rage 
Of  rank  obscenity  debauched  their  age. 
Nor  ceased,  till,  ever  anxious  to  redress 
Th*  abuses  of  her  sacred  charge  the  press. 
The  Muse  instructed  a  well-nurtured  train  25 

Of  abler  votaries  to  cleanse  the  stain, 
And  claim  the  palm  for  purity  of  song, 
That  Lewdness  had  usurped  and  worn  so  long. 
Then  decent  Pleasantry  and  sterling  Sense, 
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That  neither  gave  nor  would  endure  offence,  30 

Whipped  out  of  sight,  with  satire  just  and  keen, 

The  puppy  pack  that  had  defiled  the  scene. 

In  front  of  these  came  Addison.    In  him 

Humour  in  holiday  and  sightly  trim, 

Sublimity  and  Attic  taste,  combined  35 

To  polish,  furnish,  and  delight  the  mind. 

Then  Pope,  as  harmony  itself  exact. 

In  verse  well  disciplined,  complete,  compact. 

Gave  virtue  and  morality  a  grace 

That,  quite  eclipsing  Pleasure's  painted  face,  40 

Levied  a  tax  of  wonder  and  applause, 

Ev'n  on  the  fools  that  trampled  on  their  laws. 

But  he  (his  musical  finesse  was  such — 

So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch) 

Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art,  45 

And  evVy  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart. 

1780.  1782. 


FROM 

TRUTH 

Yon  ancient  prude,  whose  withered  features  show 

She  might  be  young  some  forty  years  ago, 

Her  elbows  pinioned  close  upon  her  hips, 

Her  head  erect,  her  fan  upon  her  lips, 

Her  eyebrows  arched,  her  eyes  both  gone  astray  5 

To  watch  yon  am'rous  couple  in  their  play. 

With  bony  and  unkerchiefed  neck  defies 

The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  skies, 

And  sails  with  lappet-head  and  mincing  airs, 

Duly  at  clink  of  bell,  to  morning  pray'rs.  10 

To  thrift  and  parsimony  much  inclined, 

She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind; 

The  shivVing  urchin,  bending  as  he  goes, 

With  slipshod  heels,  and  dewdrop  at  his  nose, 

His  predecessor's  coat  advanced  to  wear,  15 

Which  future  pages  are  yet  doomed  to  share, 

Carries  her  Bible  tucked  beneath  his  arm. 

And  hides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingers  warm. 
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She,  half  an  angel  in  her  own  account. 
Doubts  not  hereafter  with  the  saints  to  mount,  20 

Though  not  a  grace  appears,  on  strictest  search, 
But  that  she  fasts  and,  item,  goes  to  church. 
Conscious  of  age,  she  recollects  her  youth, 
And  tells,  not  always  with  an  eye  to  truth. 
Who  spanned  her  waist,  and  who,  where'er  he  came,         25 
Scrawled  upon  glass  Miss  Bridget's  lovely  name; 
Who  stole  her  slipper,  filled  it  with  tokay. 
And  drank  the  little  bumper  ev'ry  day.  ^ 

Of  temper  as  envenomed  as  an  asp. 

Censorious,  and  her  ev'ry  word  a  wasp,  30 

In  faithful  mem'ry  she  records  the  crimes. 
Or  real  or  fictitious,  of  the  times. 
Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn, 
And  holds  them  dangling  at  arm's  length  in  scorn. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  sanctimonious  pride,  35 

Of  malice  fed  while  flesh  is  mortified. 
Take,  madam,  the  reward  of  all  your  pray*rs. 
Where  hermits  and  where  Brahmins  meet  with  theirs; 
Your  portion  is  with  them:  nay,  never  frown. 
But,  if  you  please,  some  fathoms  lower  down.  40 

1781.  1782. 


ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  "ROYAL  GEORGE" 

Toll  for  the  brave! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more ! 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave,  5 

Whose  courage  well  was  tried, 
Had  made  the  vessel  heel. 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset ;  10 

Down  went  the  "Royal  George," 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 
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Toll  for  the  brave  I 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought, 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  in  the  battle. 
No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 

She  sprang  no  fatal  leak, 
She  ran  upon  no  rock: 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath, 
His  fingers  held  the  pen, 

When  Kempenfelt  went  down 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 


IS 


20 


178^. 


Weigh  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 

And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  again 
Full-charged  with  England's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

But  Kempenfelt  is  gone. 

His  victories  are  o'er; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 


25 


30 


35 


1803. 


FROM 

THE  TASK 

RURAL  SIGHTS  AND   SOUNDS 

How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 

Has  slackened  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 

The  ruffling  wind  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 

While  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye 

And  still  unsated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene! 
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Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discerned 

The  distant  plough  slow-moving,  and  beside 

His  laboring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track, 

The  sturdy  swain  diminished  to  a  boy! 

Here  Ouse,  slow  winding  through  a  level  plain  10 

Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 

Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 

Delighted.    There,  fast  rooted  in  his  bank, 

Stand,  never  overlooked,  our  fav'rite  elms, 

That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut;  15 

While  far  beyond  and  overthwart  the  stream, 

That  as  with  molten  glass  inlays  the  vale. 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds. 

Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 

Of  hedge-row  beauties  numberless,  square  tow'r,  20 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 

Just  undulates  upon  the  list'ning  ear. 

Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages  remote. 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily  viewed, 

Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives  25 

Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years ; 

Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds, 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  nature.    Mighty  winds,  30 

That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  Ocean  on  his  winding  shore, 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind. 
Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast,  35 

And  all  their  leaves  fast  flutt'ring,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighb'ring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall  40 

Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds. 
But  animated  Nature  sweeter  still,  45 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 
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Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  livelong  night:  nor  these  alone,  whose  notes 

Nice-fingered  Art  must  emulate  in  vain, 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime  50 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh. 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  forever  reigns,  55 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 


HUMAN   OPPSESSION 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit. 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 

Might  never  reach  me  more!    My  ear  is  pained,  5 

My  soul  is  sick,  with  ev*ry  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart, 

It  does  not  feel  for  man;  the  nat'ral  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax  10 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 

He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  coloured  like  his  own,  and,  having  pow'r 

T'  enforce  the  wrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 

Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey.  15 

Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 

Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 

Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else 

Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 

Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys;  20 

And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored, 

As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 

Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 

With  stripes  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 

Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast.  25 

Then  what  is  man?     And  what  man  seeing  this. 

And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 

And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man? 
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I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 

To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep,  30 

And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 

That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 

No:  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave  35 

And  wear  the  bonds  than  fasten  them  on  him. 

We  have  no  slaves  at  home:  then  why  abroad? 

And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o*er  the  wave 

That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England;  if  their  lungs  40 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free; 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 

That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 

And  jealous  of  the  blessing.    Spread  it,  then, 

And  let  it  circulate  through  ev'ry  vein  "^  45 

Of  all  your  empire;  that  where  Britain's  pow'r    r 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too.  ^ 

THE    MODEL   PREACHER 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 

Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 

Paul  should  himself  direct  me.    I  would  trace 

His  master-strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 

I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere;  $ 

In  doctrine  uncorrupt;  in  language  plain. 

And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 

And  natural  in  gesture;  much  impressed 

Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 

And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds  10 

May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look 

And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 

A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 

Behold  the  picture?    Is  it  like?    Like  whom? 

The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip,  15 

And  then  skip  down  again;  pronounce  a  text. 

Cry  "Hem";  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, 

Just  fifteen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work. 

And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene? 
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OOWPER,  THE  SEUGIOUS  RECLUSE 

I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 

Long  since;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 

My  panting  side  w^as  charged,  when  I  withdrew 

To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 

There  was  I  found  by  One  Who  had  Himself  5 

Been  hurt  by  th'  archers.    In  His  side  He  bore, 

And  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 

With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed,  and  bade  me  live. 

Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote  lo  ' 

And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 

My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene, 

With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 

Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may. 

With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now  15 

Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 

I  see  that  all  are  wand'rers,  gone  astray 

Each  in  his  own  delusions;  they  are  lost 

In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  wooed 

And  never  won;  dream  after  dream  ensues,  20 

And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed, 

And  still  are  disappointed:  rings  the  world 

With  the  vain  stir.    I  sum  up  half  mankind. 

And  add  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  half, 

And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears  25 

Dreams,  empty  dreams. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THE  POST 

Hark !  *t  is  the  twanging  horn !    O'er  yonder  bridge, 

That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 

Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 

Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright, 

He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world,  5 

With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  locks. 

News  from  all  nations  lumb'ring  at  his  back. 

True  to  his  charge,  the  close-packed  load  behind. 

Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 

Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn,  10 

And,  having  dropped  th*  expected  bag,  pass  on. 
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He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 

Cold  and  yet  cheerful;  messenger  of  grief 

Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some, 

To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy.  15 

Houses' in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 

With  tears  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 

Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 

Or  charged  with  am'rous  sighs  of  absent  swains  20 

Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 

His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 

But  oh  th'  important  budget,  ushered  in 

With  such  heart-shaking  music,  who  can  say 

What  are  its  tidings?    Have  our  troops  awaked,  25 

Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 

Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  th'  Atlantic  wave? 

Is  India  free,  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 

And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 

Or  do  we  gfrind  her  still?    The  fi^and  debate,  30 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply,  • 

The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 

And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all; 

I  burn  to  set  th'  imprisoned  wranglers  free. 

And  give  them  voice  and  utt'rance  once  again.  35 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round; 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each,  40 

So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  ev'ning  in. 

WINTER   SCENES   IN  THE  COUNTRY 

The  verdure  of  the  plain  lies  buried  deep 

Beneath  the  dazzling  deluge;  and  the  bents 

And  coarser  grass,  upspearing  o'er  the  rest. 

Of  late  unsightly  and  unseen,  now  shine 

Conspicuous,  and,  in  bright  apparel  clad  5 

And  fledged  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 

The  cattle  mourn  in  corners  where  the  fence 

Screens  them,  and  seem  half-petrified  to  sleep 
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In  unrecumbent  sadness;  there  tfaqr  wiit 
Their  wonted  fodder,  not  like  hungering  man. 
Fretful  if  unsupplied,  but  silent,  meek; 
And  i>atient  of  the  slow-jMiced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  th'  accustomed  load. 
Deep-plunging  and  again  deep-plunging  oft 
His  broad,  keen  knife  into  the  solid  mass; 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  stands, 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away;  no  needless  care 
Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weight 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear^ 
From  mom  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy  and  lean  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 
His  dog  attends  him:  close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow;  and  now,  with  many  a  frisk 
Wide  scamp'ring,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  iv'ry  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  toward  the  mark,  nor  stops  for  aught 
But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 
T'  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose;  the  trailing  cloud 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air. 
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THE    BASTILE 

Then  shame  to  manhood,  and  opprobrious  more 

To  France  than  all  her  losses  and  defeats 

Old  or  of  later  date,  by  sea  or  land. 

Her  house  of  bondage  worse  than  that  of  old 

Which  God  avenged  on  Paraoh — the  Bastile! 

Ye  horrid  tow'rs,  th*  abode  of  broken  hearts, 

Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 

That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  age  to  age 

With  music  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears — 
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The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men,  10 

There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 

To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last,  to  know 

That  even  our  enemies,  so  oft  employed 

In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free: 

For  he  that  values  liberty,  confines  15 

His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 

No  narrow  bounds;  her  cause  engages  him 

Wherever  pleaded;  'tis  the  cause  of  man. 

There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind, 

Immured  though  unaccused,  condemned  untried,  20 

Cruelly  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape. 

There,  like  the  visionary  emblem  seen 

By  him  of  Babylon,  life  stands  a  stump. 

And  filleted  about  with  hoops  of  brass; 

Still  lives,  though  all  its  pleasant  boughs  are  gone.  25 

To  count  the  hour-bell  and  expect  no  change; 

And  ever  as  the  sullen  sound  is  heard. 

Still  to  reflect  that  though  a  joyless  note 

To  him  whose  moments  all  have  one  dull  pace. 

Ten  thousand  rovers  in  the  world  at  large  30 

Account  it  music — that  it  summons  some 

To  theatre,  or  jocund  feast,  or  ball; 

The  wearied  hireling  finds  it  a  release 

From  labour;  and  the  lover,  that  has  chid 

Its  long  delay,  feels  ev'ry  welcome  stroke  35 

Upon  his  heart-strings  trembling  with  delight: 

To  fly  for  refuge  from  distracting  thought 

To  such  amusements  as  ingenious  woe 

Contrives,  hard-shifting  and  without  her  tools — 

To  read  engraven  on  the  mouldy  walls,  40 

In  staggering  types,  his  predecessor's  tale, 

A  sad  memorial,  and  subjoin  his  own; 

To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorged 

And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pampered  pest 

Is  made  familiar,  watches  his  approach,  45 

Comes  at  his  call,  and  serves  him  for  a  friend; 

To  wear  out  time  in  numbering  to  and  fro 

The  studs  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door, 

Then  downward  and  then  upward,  then  aslant 

And  then  alternate,  with  a  sickly  hope  50 
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By  dint  of  change  to  give  his  tasteless  task 

Some  relish,  till,  the  stun  exactly  found 

In  all  directions,  he  begins  again: — 

Oh  comfortless  existence!  hemmed  around 

With  woes,  which  who  that  suffers  would  not  kneel         55 

And  beg  for  exile  or  the  pangs  of  death? 

That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow-man. 

Abridge  him  of  his  just  and  native  rights. 

Eradicate  him,  tear  him  from  his  hold 

Upon  th'  endearments  of  domestic  life  60 

And  social,  nip  his  f  ruitf  ulness  and  use. 

And  doom  him  for  perhaps  an  heedless  word 

To  barrenness  and  solitude  and  tears, 

Moves  indignation;  makes  the  name  of  king 

(Of  king  whom  such  prerogative  can  please)  65 

As  dreadful  as  the  Manichean  god, 

Adored  through  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy. 

SET  NOT  THY  FOOT  ON  WORMS 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends, 

Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense. 

Yet  wanting  sensibility,  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail  5 

That  crawls  at  ev'ning  in  the  public  path; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 

Will  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight. 

And  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes,  10 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose — th'  alcove. 

The  chamber,  or  refectory, — ^may  die: 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds  15 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air. 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field : 

There  they  are  privileged;  and  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 

Disturbs  th'  economy  of  Nature's  realm,  20 

Who,  when  she  formed,  designed  them  an  abode. 

178^-84*  1785. 
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ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MRS.  THROCKMORTON'S 

BULLFINCH 

Ye  nymphs,  if  e'er  your  eyes  were  red 
With  tears  o'er  hapless  fay'rites  shed, 

O,  share  Maria's  grief! 
Her  favorite,  even  in  his  cage 
(What  will  not  hunger's  cruel  rage?),  5 

Assassined  hy  a  thief. 

Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among. 
The  egg  was  laid  from  which  he  sprung; 

And  though  by  nature  mute, 
Or  only  with  a  whistle  blest,  10 

Well-taught,  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 

Of  flageolet  or  flute. 

The  honours  of  his  ebon  poll 

Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole; 

His  bosom,  of  the  hue  15 

With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise 

To  sweep  away  the  dew. 

Above,  below,  in  all  the  house. 

Dire  foe  alike  of  bird  and  mouse,  20 

No  cat  had  leave  to  dwell; 
And  Bully's  cage  supported  stood 
On  props  of  smoothest-shaven  wood. 

Large  built  and  latticed  welL 

Well  latticed— but  the  grate,  alas  I  25 

Not  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  brass, 

For  Bully's  plumage  sake. 
But  smooth  with  wands  from  Ouse's  side. 
With  which,  when  neatly  peeled  and  dried, 

The  swains  their  baskets  make.  30 

Night  veiled  the  pole;  all  seemed  secure; 
When,  led  by  instinct  sharp  and  sure. 

Subsistence  to  provide, 
A  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
Long-badeed,  long-tailed,  with  whiskered  snout,       35 

And  badger-coloured  hide. 
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He,  ent'ring  at  the  stndy  door, 
Its  ample  area  'gan  explore, 

And  something  in  the  wind 
G>njectured,  sniffing  round  and  round,  40 

Better  than  all  the  books  he  found. 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 

Just  then,  by  adverse  fate  impressed, 
A  dream  disturbed  poor  Bull/s  rest; 

In  sleep  he  seemed  to  view  45 

A  rat  fast  clinging  to  the  cage. 
And,  screaming  at  the  sad  presage. 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent. 

Right  to  his  mark  the  monster  went —  50 

Ah,  Musel  forbear  to  speak 
Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued: 
His  teeth  were  strong,  the  cage  was  wood, — 

He  left  poor  Bully's  beak. 

O,  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey!  55 

That  beak,  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  mellifluous  tone. 
Might  have  repaid  him  well,  I  wote. 
For  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat, 

Fast  stuck  within  his  own.  60 

Maria  weeps,  the  Muses^ mourn; 
So,  when  by  Bacchanalians  torn, 

On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell. 
His  head  alone  remained  to  tell  65 

The  cruel  death  he  died. 
1788.  1794. 

ON  THE  RECEIPT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE 

O  that  those  lips  had  language!    Life  has  passed 

With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 

Those  lips  are  thine — ^thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 

The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me; 

Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say,  5 
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Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  awayl" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalize, 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same.  10 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song. 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long, 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone,  15 
But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own: 

And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 

Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief. 

Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  revery, 

A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she.  20 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss;  25 

Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile  1  it  answers  "Yes." 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nurs'ry  window,  drew  30 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  1 
But  was  it  such  ?    It  was :  where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore. 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more!  35 

Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wished  I  long  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled,  40 

Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learnt  at  last  submission  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot  45 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more: 
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Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor; 

And  where  the  gard'ner  Robin,  day  by  day, 

Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 

Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt  50 

In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 

'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known 

That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 

Short-lived  possession!    But  the  record  fair 

That  memory  keeps,  of  all  thy  kindness  there,  55 

Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  has  effaced 

A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 

That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid; 

Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home,  60 

The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum; 

The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 

By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed; 

All  this,  and,  more  endearing  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall,  65 

Ne'er  roughened  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 

That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes; 

All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay  70 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may. 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere. 

Not  scorned  in  heaven  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flow'rs,  75 

The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head  and  smile). 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear,  80 

Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them  here? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. 
But  no— what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such. 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much,  85 

That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 
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Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast, 
The  storms  all  weathered  and  the  ocean  crossed, 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle,  90 

Where  spices  breathe  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay,  95 

So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift,  hast  reached  the  shore 
"Where  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar," 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dang'rous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchored  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest,  100 

Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed. 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed. 
Sails  ripped,  seams  op'ning  wide,  and  compass  lost. 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosp'rous  course.  105 

Yet,  oh,  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he, 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned  and  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise —  no 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies  I 

And  now,  farewell.    Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done: 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  t'  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again,  115 

To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine; 
And  while  the  wings  of  Fancy  still  are  free. 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee. 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft —  120 

Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 

1790.  1798. 

THE  CASTAWAY 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 

Th'  Atlantic  billows  roared, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Washed  headlong  from  on  board. 
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Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  forever  left 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast 
Than  he  with  whom  he  went. 

Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 
With  warmer  wishes  sent. 

He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain, 

Nor  him  beheld  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine, 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay. 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away. 
But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife. 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted;  nor  his  friends  had  failed 
To  check  the  vessel's  course. 

But  so  the  furious  blast  prevailed 
That,  pitiless  perforce. 

They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind, 

And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

Some  succor  yet  they  could  afford ; 

And  such  as  storms  allow, 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 

Delayed  not  to  bestow. 
But  he  (they  knew)  nor  ship  nor  shore. 
Whatever  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seemed,  could  he 
Their  haste  himself  condemn. 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea, 
Alone  could  rescue  them; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  self-upheld; 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  pow'r. 

His  destiny  repelled; 
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And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew, 
Entreated  help  or  cried  "Adieu  T 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past, 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  ev'ry  blast,  45 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more; 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere,  50 

That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age, 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear: 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not  or  dream,  55 

Descanting  on  his  fate. 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date; 
But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case.  60 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allayed. 

No  light  propitious  shone. 
When,  snatched  from  all  effectual  aid^ 

We  perished  each  alone; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea,  V  65 

And  whelmed  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he^ 
^799.  1803. 
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THE  DAFT  DAYS 

Now  mirk  December's  dowie  face 
Glowrs  owr  the  rigs  wi'  sour  grimace. 
While,  thro'  his  minimum  of  space. 

The  bleer-eyed  sun, 
Wi'  blinkin'  light  and  stealing  pace, 

His  race  doth  run. 
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From  naked  groves  nae  birdie  sings; 
To  shepherd's  pipe  nae  hillock  rings; 
The  breeze  nae  od'rous  flavour  brings 

From  Borean  cave;  lo 

And  dwyning  Nature  droops  her  wings, 

Wi'  visage  grave. 

Mankind  but  scanty  pleasure  s^ean 

Frae  snawy  hill  or  barren  plain. 

Whan  Winter,  'midst  his  nipping  train,  15 

Wi'  frozen  spear, 
Sends  drift  owr  a'  his  bleak  domain. 

And  guides  the  weir. 

Auld  Reildel  thou'rt  the  canty  hole, 

A  bield  for  mony  a  caldrife  soul,  20 

Wha  snugly  at  thine  ingle  loll, 

Baith  warm  and  couth, 
While  round  they  gar  the  bicker  roll 

To  weet  their  mouth. 

When  merry  Yule  Day  comes,  I  trow,  25 

You'll  scantlins  find  a  hungry  mou; 
Sma'  are  our  cares,  our  stamacks  fou 

O'  gusty  gear 
And  kickshaws,  strangers  to  our  view 

Sin'  fairn-year.  30 

Ye  browster  wives,  now  busk  ye  bra, 
And  fling  your  sorrows  far  awa'; 
Then  come  and  gie's  the  tither  blaw 

O'  reaming  ale, 
Mair  precious  than  the  Well  of  Spa,  35 

Our  hearts  to  heal. 

Then,  tho'  at  odds  wi'  a'  the  warl*, 
Amang  oursells  we  '11  never  quarrel ; 
Tho'  Discord  gie  a  cankered  snarl 

To  spoil  our  glee,  40 

As  lang's  there's  pith  into  the  barrel 

We  'U  drink  and  'gree. 
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Fiddlers,  your  pins  in  temper  fix, 
And  roset  weel  your  fiddlesticks; 
But  banish  vile  Italian  tricks  45 

From  out  your  quorum, 
Nor  fortes  wi'  pianos  mix — 

Gie's  "TuUochgorum"  I 

For  naught  can  cheer  the  heart  sae  weel 

As  can  a  canty  Highland  reel;  50 

It  even  vivifies  the  heel 

To  skip  and  dance: 
Lifeless  is  he  wha  canna  feel 

Its  influence. 

Let  mirth  abound ;  let  social  cheer  55 

Invest  the  dawning  of  the  year; 
Let  blithesome  innocence  appear. 

To  crown  our  joy; 
Nor  envy,  wi'  sarcastic  sneer. 

Our  bliss  destroy.  60 

And  thou,  great  god  of  aqua  vital 
Wha  sways  the  empire  of  this  city, — 
When  fou  we're  sometimes  capemoity, — 

Be  thou  prepared 
To  hedge  us  f  rae  that  black  banditti,  65 

The  City  Guard. 

1772. 


BRAID  CLAITH 

Ye  wha  are  fain  to  hae  your  name 
Wrote  in  the  bonny  book  of  Fame, 
Let  merit  nae  pretension  claim 

To  laureled  wreath, 
But  hap  ye  weel,  baith  back  and  wame. 

In  gude  Braid  Claith. 

He  that  some  ells  o'  this  may  fa'. 
An'  slae-black  hat  on  pow  like  snaw. 


i 
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Bids  bauld  to  bear  the  gree  awa\ 

Wi'  a'  this  graith,  lo 

Whan  bienly  clad  wi'  shell  fu'  braw 

O'  gude  Braid  Qaith. 

Waesuck  for  him  wha  has  nae  f ek  o '  1 1 

For  he  's  a  gowk  they  're  sure  to  geek  at, 

A  chield  that  ne'er  will  be  respekit  15 

While  he  draws  breath, 
Till  his  four  quarters  are  bedeckit 

Wi'  gude  Braid  Qaith. 

On  Sabbath  days  the  barber  si>ark, 

Whan  he  has  done  wi'  scrapin'  wark,  20 

Wi'  siller  broachie  in  his  sark 

Gangs  trigly,  faith, 
Or  to  the  Meadows  or  the  Park, 

In  gude  Braid  Claith. 

Weel  might  ye  trow,  to  see  them  there,  25 

That  they  to  shave  your  haffits  bare, 
Or  curl  an'  sleek  a  pickle  hair, 

Wud  be  right  laith, 
Whan  pacing  wi'  a  gawsy  air 

In  gude  Braid  Claith.  30 

If  ony  mettled  stirrah  grien 
For  favour  frae  a  lady's  ein. 
He  mauna  care  for  being  seen 

Before  he  sheath 
His  body  in  a  scabbard  clean  35 

O'  gude  Braid  Claith; 

For  gin  he  comes  wi'  coat  threed-bare, 
A  feg  for  him  she  winna  care. 
But  crook  her  bonny  mou*  fu'  sair, 

An'  scald  him  baith:  40 

Wooers  shou'd  ay  their  travel  spare 

Without  Braid  Claith. 

Braid  Claith  lends  fouk  an  unco  heese, 
Makes  mony  kail-worms  butterflees, 
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Gies  xnony  a  doctor  his  degrees  45 

For  little  skaith : 
In  short,  you  may  be  what  you  please 

Wi'  gude  Braid  Qaith. 

For  thof  ye  had  as  wise  a  snout  on 

As  Shakespeare  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  50 

Your  judgment  fouk  wud  hae  a  doubt  on, 

I  '11  tak*  my  aith, 
Till  they  cou'd  see  ye  wi'  a  suit  on 

O'  gude  Braid  Claith. 

1772. 


ODE  TO  THE  GOWDSPINK 

Frae  fields  whare  Spring  her  sweets  has  blawn 

Wi'  caller  verdure  o'er  the  lawn, 

The  gowdspink  comes  in  new  attire. 

The  brawest  'mang  the  whistling  choir, 

That,  ere  the  sun  can  clear  his  een,  5 

Wi'  glib  notes  sane  the  simmer's  green. 

Sure  Nature  berried  mony  a  tree. 
For  spraings  and  bonny  spats  to  thee; 
Nae  mair  the  rainbow  can  impart 
Sic  glowing  ferlies  o'  her  art,  10 

Whase  pencil  wrought  its  freaks  at  will 
On  thee,  the  sey-piece  o'  her  skill. 
Nae  mair  through  straths  in  simmer  dight 
We  seek  the  rose  to  bless  our  sight. 
Or  bid  the  bonny  wa'-flowers  blaw  15 

Whare  yonder  ruins  crumblin'  fa'; 
Thy  shining  garments  far  outstrip 
The  cherries  upo'  Hebe's  lip. 
And  fool  the  tints  that  Nature  chose 
To  busk  and  paint  the  crimson  rose.  20 

'Mang  men,  wae's-hearti  we  aften  find 
The  brawest  drest  want  peace  of  mind, 
While  he  that  gangs  wi'  ragged  coat 
Is  weel  contentit  wi'  his  lot. 
Whan  wand  wi'  glewy  birdlime's  set,  25 
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To  steal  far  aff  your  dautit  mate» 

Blyth  wad  ye  change  jrour  deething  gay 

In  lieu  of  lav'rode's  sober  grey. 

In  vain  thro'  woods  you  sair  may  ban 

Th'  envious  treachery  of  man,  30 

That,  wi*  your  gowden  fi^tster  ta'en. 

Still  haunts  you  on  the  simmer's  plain, 

And  traps  you  'mang  the  sudden  fa's 

O*  winter's  dreary  dreepin'  snaws. 

Now  steeldt  f rae  the  gowany  field,  35 

Frae  iUca  fav'rite  houff  and  bidd. 

But  mers^,  alasl  to  disengage 

Your  bonny  bouck  frae  fettering  cage, 

Your  free-bom  bosom  beats  in  vain 

For  darling  liberty  again.  40 

In  ¥rindow  hung,  how  aft  we  see 

Thee  kedc  around  at  warblers  free, 

That  carol  saft,  and  sweetly  sing 

Wi'  a'  the  blythness  of  the  spring  I 

Like  Tantalus  they  hing  you  here  45 

To  spy  the  glories  o'  the  year; 

And  tho'  you're  at  the  bumie's  brink. 

They  douna  suffer  you  to  drink. 

Ah,  Liberty  1  thou  bonny  dame. 
How  wildly  wanton  is.  thy  stream,  50 

Round  whilk  the  birdies  a'  rejoice, 
An*  hail  you  wi'  a  gratefu'  voice. 
The  gowdspink  chatters  joyous  here. 
And  courts  wi'  gleesome  sangs  his  peer; 
The  mavis  frae  the  new-bloomed  thorn  55 

Begins  his  lauds  at  earest  mom; 
And  herd-lowns,  louping  o'er  the  grass. 
Need  far  less  fleetching  till  their  lass 
Than  paughty  damsels  bred  at  courts, 
Wha  thraw  their  mou's  and  take  the  dorts:  60 

But,  reft  of  thee,  fient  flee  we  care 
For  a'  that  life  ahint  can  spare. 
The  gowdspink,  that  sae  lang  has  kenned 
Thy  happy  sweets  (his  wonted  friend). 
Her  sad  confinement  ill  can  brook  65 

In  some  dark  chamber's  dowy  nook; 
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Tho'  Mary's  hand  his  nebb  supplies, 

Unkend  to  hunger's  painfu'  cries, 

Ev'n  beauty  canna  chear  the  heart 

Frae  life,  frae  liberty  apart,  70 

For  now  we  tyne  its  wonted  lay, 

Sae  lightsome  sweet,  sae  blythely  gay. 

Thus  Fortune  aft  a  curse  can  gie. 
To  wyle  us  far  frae  liberty: 

Then  tent  her  syren  smiles  wha  list,  75 

I'll  ne'er  envy  your  girnal's  grist; 
For  whan  fair  Freedom  smiles  nae  mair. 
Care  I  for  life?    Shame  fa'  the  hair: 
A  field  o'ergrown  wi'  rankest  stubble. 
The  essence  of  a  paltry  bubble.  80 
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TULLOCHGORUM 

Come  gie 's  a  sang  I  Montgomery  cried. 
And  lay  your  disputes  all  aside ; 
What  signifies 't  for  folk  to  chide 

For  what's  been  done  before  'em? 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree,  5 

Whig  and  Tory,  Whig  and  Tory, 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  drop  their  Whig-mig-morum  I 
Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree 

To  spend  the  night  in  mirth  and  glee,  10 

And  cheerfu'  sing,  alang  wi'  me, 

The  reel  o'  Tullochgorum  I 

O,  Tullochgorum 's  my  delight; 

It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite ; 

And  ony  sumph'  that  keeps  up  spite,  15 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him : 
For  blythe  and  cheery  we's  be  a', 
Blythe  and  cheery,  blythe  and  cheery, 
Blythe  and  cheery  we's  be  a', 

And  mak  a  happy  quorum ;  20 
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For  blythe  and  cheery  we's  be  a,' 
As  lang  as  we  hae  breath  to  draw. 
And  dance,  till  we  be  like  to  fa', 
The  reel  o'  Tullochgonun  1 

There  needs  na  be  sae  great  a  phrase 
Wi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays ; 
I  wadna  gi'e  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'cm : 
They  're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Douff  and  dowie,  douff  and  dowie. 
They  're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 

Wi'  a'  their  variorum ; 
They  're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best. 
Their  allegros  and  a'  the  rest; 
They  canna  please  a  Scottish  taste, 

Compared  wi'  TuUochgorum. 

Let  warldly  minds  themselves  oppress 
Wi'  fears  of  want  and  double  cess, 
And  sullen  sots  themselves  distress 

Wi'  keeping  up  decorum : 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit? 
Sour  and  sulky,  sour  and  sulky, 
Shall  we  sae  sour  and  sulky  sit. 

Like  auld  Philosophorum  ? 
Shall  we  so  sour  and  sulky  sit, 
Wi'  neither  sense  nor  mirth  nor  wit, 
Nor  ever  rise  to  shake  a  fit 

To  the  reel  o*  TuUochgorum? 

May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Each  honest,  open-hearted  friend ; 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end, 

And  a*  that 's  good  watch  o'er  him ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot, 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  plenty, 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 

And  dainties  a  great  store  o'  *em ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Unstained  by  any  vicious  spot. 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat 

That 's  fond  o'  TuUochgorum ! 
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But  for  the  dirty,  yawning  fool 
Who  wants  to  be  Oppression's  tool, 
May  envy  gnaw  his  rotten  soul, 

And  discontent  devour  him  I 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance,  65 

Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow, 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance. 

And  nane  say  "wae's  me"  for  him  I 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Wi'  a'  the  ills  that  come  frae  France,  70 

Whae'er  he  be,  that  winna  dance 

The  reel  o'  Tullochgorum  I 
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A  PRAYER  IN  THE  PROSPECT  OF  DEATH 

O  Thou  unknown,  Almighty  Cause 

Of  all  my  hope  and  fear! 
In  Whose  dread  presence,  ere  an  hour, 

Perhaps  I  must  appear! 

If  I  have  wandered  in  those  paths  5 

Of  life  I  ought  to  shun. 
As  something  loudly  in  my  breast 

Remonstrates  I  have  done. 

Thou  know'st  that  Thou  hast  formed  me 

With  passions  wild  and  strong,  10 

And  listening  to  their  witching  voice 
Has  often  led  me  wrong. 

Where  human  weakness  has  come  short. 

Or  frailty  stept  aside. 
Do  Thou,  All  Good — for  such  Thou  art, —  15 

In  shades  of  darkness  hide. 

Where  with  intention  I  have  erred. 

No  other  plea  I  have 
But,  Thou  art  good;  and  Goodness  still 

Delighteth  to  forgive.  20 
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MY  NANIE,  O 

Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows, 
'Mang  moors  an'  mosses  many,  O, 

The  wintry  sun  the  day  has  dosed. 
And  I  '11  awa  to  Nanie,  O. 

The  westlin  wind  blaws  loud  an'  shill. 
The  night's  baith  mirk  and  rainy,  O; 

But  I  '11  get  my  plaid,  an'  out  I  '11  steal. 
An'  owre  the  hill  to  Nanie.  O. 

My  Nanie 's  charming,  sweet,  an'  young; 

Nae  artf u'  wiles  to  win  ye,  O : 
May  ill  befa'  the  flattering  tongue 

That  wad  beguile  my  Nanie,  O. 

Her  face  is  fair,  her  heart  is  true, 
As  spotless  as  she's  bonie,  O: 

The  op'ning  gowan,  wat  wi'  dew, 
Nae  purer  is  than  Nanie,  O. 

A  country  lad  is  my  degree, 

An'  few  there  be  that  ken  me,  O ; 

But  what  care  I  how  few  they  be? 
I  'm  welcome  ay  to  Nanie,  O. 

My  riches  a's  my  penny- fee. 
An'  I  maun  guide  it  cannie,  O; 

But  warl's  gear  ne'er  troubles  me, 
My  thoughts  are  a* — ^my  Nanie,  O. 

Our  auld  guidman  delights  to  view 
His  sheep  an'  kye  thrive  bonie,  O; 

But  I  'm  as  blythe  that  bauds  his  pleugh, 
An'  has  nae  care  but  Nanie,  O. 

Come  weel,  come  woe,  I  care  na  by; 

I  '11  tak  what  Heav'n  will  send  me,  O ; 
Nae  ither  care  in  life  have  I 

But  live  an*  love  my  Nanie,  O. 
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MARY  MORISON 

0  Mary,  at  thy  window  be; 

It  is  the  wished,  the  trysted  hourl 
Those  smiles  and  glances  let  me  see 

That  make  the  miser's  treasure  poor  I 
How  blythely  wad  I  bide  the  stoure,  5 

A  weary  slave  frae  sun  to  sun, 
Could  I  the  rich  reward  secure, 

The  lovely  Mary  Morison. 

Yestreen,  when  to  the  trembling  string 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha',  10 

To  thee  my  fancy  took  its  wing; 
I  sat,  but  neither  heard  or  saw : 

Tho'  this  was  fair,  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of  t'  the  town, 

1  sighed,  and  said  amang  them  a',  15 
"Ye  are  na  Mary  Morison." 

O  Mary,  canst  thou  wreck  his  peace 

Wha  for  thy  sake  wad  gladly  die? 
Or  canst  thou  break  that  heart  of  his 

Whase  only  faut  is  loving  thee?  20 

If  love  for  love  thou  wilt  na  gie. 

At  least  be  pity  to  me  shown! 
A  thought  ungentle  canna  be 

The  thought  o'  Mary  Morison. 

1784 r  i8oa 


THE  HOLY  FAIR 

Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  mom. 

When  Nature's  face  is  fair, 
I  walked  forth  to  view  the  com. 

An'  snuff  the  caller  air. 
The  rising  sun,  owre  Galston  muirs, 

Wi'  glorious  light  was  glintin; 
The  hares  were  hirplin  down  the  furs, 

The  lav'rocks  they  were  chantin 

Fu'  sweet  that  day. 
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As  ligfatsomely  I  glowered  abroad,  lo 

To  see  a  scene  sae  gay. 
Three  hizzies,  early  at  Uie  road. 

Cam  skelpin  up  the  way. 
Twa  had  manteeles  o'  dolefu'  black, 

But  ane  wi'  lyart  lining;  15 

The  third,  that  gaed  a  wee  a-back. 

Was  in  the  fashion  shining 

Fu'  gay  that  day. 

The  twa  appeared  like  sisters  twin. 

In  feature,  form,  an'  daes;  20 

Their  visage  withered,  lang  an'  thin, 

An'  sour  as  onie  slaes: 
The  third  cam  up,  hap-step-an'-lowp. 

As  light  as  onie  Iambic, 
An'  wi'  a  curchie  low  did  stoop,  25 

As  soon  as  e'er  she  saw  me, 

Fu'  kind  that  day. 

Wi*  bonnet  aflf,  quoth  I,  "Sweet  lass, 

I  think  ye  seem  to  ken  me; 
I  'm  sure  I  've  seen  that  bonie  face,  30 

But  yet  I  canna  name  ye." 
Quo'  she,  an'  laughin  as  she  spak. 

An'  taks  me  by  the  ban's, 
"Ye,  for  my  sake,  hae  gi'en  the  feck 

Of  a'  the  Ten  Comman's  35 

A  screed  some  day. 

"My  name  is  Fun — ^your  cronie  dear, 

The  nearest  friend  ye  hae; 
An'  this  is  Superstition  here. 

An'  that's  Hypocrisy.  40 

I  'm  gaun  to  Mauchline  Holy  Fair, 

To  spend  an  hour  in  daffin: 
Gin  ye  '11  go  there,  yon  rankled  pair. 
We  will  ge\  famous  laughin 

At  them  this  day."  45 
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Quoth  I,  "Wr  a'  my  heart,  I  'U  do 't : 

I'll  get  my  Sunda/s  sark  on, 
An'  meet  you  on  the  holy  spot; 

Faith,  we'se  hae  fine  remarkinl" 
Then  I  gaed  hame  at  crowdie-time,  50 

An'  soon  I  made  me  ready; 
For  roads  were  clad  frae  side  to  side 

Wi'  monie  a  wearie  body. 

In  droves  that  day. 


Here  farmers  gash,  in  ridin  graith,  55 

Gaed  hoddin  by  their  cotters; 
There  swankies  young,  in  braw  braid-claith, 

Are  springin  owre  the  gutters. 
The  lasses,  skelpin  barefit,  thrang, 

In  silks  an'  scarlets  glitter;  60 

Wi'  sweet-milk  cheese  in  monie  a  whang. 

An'  farls  baked  wi'  butter, 

Fu'  crump  that  day. 

When  by  the  plate  we  set  our  nose, 

Weel  heaped  up  wi'  ha'pence,  65 

A  greedy  glowr  black  bonnet  throws. 

An'  we  maun  draw  our  tippence. 
Then  in  we  go  to  see  the  show : 

On  ev'ry  side  they're  gath'rin, 
Some  carryin  dails,  some  chairs  an'  stools,  70 

An'  some  are  busy  bleth'rin 

Right  loud  that  day. 


Here  some  are  thinkin  on  their  sins, 

An'  some  upo'  their  claes; 
Ane  curses  feet  that  fyled  his  shins, 

Anither  sighs  and  prays;  85 

On  this  hand  sits  a  chosen  swatch, 

Wi'  screwed-up  grace-proud  faces; 
On  that  a  set  o'  chaps  at  watch, 

Thrang  winkin  on  the  lasses 

To  chairs  that  day.  90 
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O  happy  is  that  man  anf  blest 

(Nae  wonder  that  it  pride  him  I) 
Wha't  ain  dear  lass,  that  he  likes  best» 

Comes  dinldn  down  beside  him  I 
Wi'  arm  reposed  on  the  chair-back.  95 

He  sweetly  does  compose  him; 
Which,  1^  degrees,  slips  ronnd  her  neck, 

An's  loof  upon  her  bosom, 

Unkend  that  day. 

Now  a'  the  congregation  o'er  100 

Is  silent  expectation; 
For  Moodie  speels  the  holy  door 

Wi'  tidings  o'  damnation. 
Should  Homie,  as  in  ancient  days, 

'Mang  sons  o'  God  present  him,  105 

The  vera  sight  o'  Moodie's  face 

To's  ain  het  hame  had  sent  him 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

Hear  how  he  clears  the  points  o'  faith 

Wi'  rattlin  an  wi'  thumpinl  no 

Now  meekly  calm,  now  wild  in  wrath. 

He's  stampin  an'  he's  jumpinl 
His  lengthened  chin,  his  tumed-up  snout. 

His  eldritch  squeel  an'  gestures, 
O  how  they  fire  the  heart  devout —  115 

Like  cantharidian  plaisters. 

On  sic  a  day! 

But  harkl  the  tent  has  changed  its  voice; 

There's  peace  an'  rest  nae  langer; 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise,  120 

They  canna  sit  for  anger: 
Smith  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues 

On  practice  and  on  morals; 
An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs. 

To  gie  the  jars  an'  barrels  125 

A  lift  that  day. 
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What  signifies  his  barren  shine 

Of  moral  pow'rs  an'  reason? 
His  English  style  an'  gesture  fine 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season.  130 

Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 

Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen, 
The  moral  man  he  does  define, 

But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

That 's  right  that  day.        135 

In  guid  time  comes  an  antidote 

Against  sic  poisoned  nostrum; 
For  Peebles,  frae  the  water-fit, 

Ascends  the  holy  rostrum: 
See,  up  he's  got  the  word  o'  God,  140 

An'  meek  an'  mim  has  viewed  it, 
While  Common  Sense  has  taen  the  road, 

An'  aff,  an'  up  the  Cowgate 

Fast,  fast  that  day. 

Wee  Miller  niest  the  guard  relieves,  145 

An'  orthodoxy  raibles, 
Tho'  in  his  heart  he  weel  believes 

An'  thinks  it  auld  wives'  fables; 
But  faith!  the  birkie  wants  a  manse, 

So  cannilie  he  hums  them,  150 

Altho'  his  carnal  wit  an'  sense 

Like  haffiins-wise  overcomes  him 

At  times  that  day. 

Now'  butt  an'  ben  the  change-house  fills 

Wi'  yill-caup  commentators;  155 

Here's  crying  out  for  bakes  an'  gills. 

An'  there  the  pint-stowp  clatters; 
While  thick  an'  thrang,  an'  loud  an'  lang, 

Wi*  logic  an'  wi'  Scripture, 
They  raise  a  din  that  in  the  end  160 

Is  like  to  breed  a  rupture 

0'  wrath  that  day. 
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Leeze  me  on  drinkl  it  gies  ua  mair 

Than  either  school  or  college; 
It  kindles  wit,  it  waukens  kar,  i^ 

It  pangs  us  fott  o'  knowledge. 
Be't  whisky-gill  or  penny-wheep. 

Or  onie  stronger  potion, 
It  never  fails,  on  drinldn  deep, 

To  kittle  up  our  notion,  170 

By  night  or  day. 

The  lads  an'  lasses,  hlythely  bent 

To  mind  baith  saul  an'  body, 
Sit  round  the  table  wed  content. 

An'  steer  about  the  toddy.  175 

On  this  ane's  dress  an'  that  ane's  leuk 

They're  makin  observations; 
While  some  are  cozie  i'  the  neuk, 

An'  formin  assignations 

To  meet  some  day.  180 

But  now  the  Lord's  ain  trumpet  touts. 

Till  a'  the  hills  are  rairin, 
And  echoes  back  return  the  shouts; 

Black  Russell  is  na  spairin: 
His  pierdn  words,  like  Highlan'  swords,  185 

Divide  the  joints  an'  marrow; 
His  talk  o'  hdl,  where  devils  dwdl, 

Our  verra  "sauls  does  harrow" 

Wi'  fright  that  day. 

A  vast,  unbottomed,  boundless  pit,  190 

Filled  fou  o'  lowin  brunstane, 
Whase  ragin  flame  an'  scorchin  heat 

Wad  melt  the  hardest  whun-stanel 
The  half -asleep  start  up  wi*  fear, 

An'  think  they  hear  it  roarin,  195 

When  presently  it  does  appear 

'Twas  but  some  neebor  snorin, 

Asleep  that  day. 
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'T  wad  be  owre  lang  a  tale  to  tell 

How  monie  stones  passed,  200 

An'  how  they  crouded  to  the  yill, 

When  they  were  a'  dismist; 
How  drink  gaed  round  in  cogs  an'  caups, 

Amang  the  furms  an'  benches, 
An'  cheese  an'  bread,  frae  women's  laps,  205 

Was  dealt  about  in  lunches 

An'  dawds  that  day. 

In  comes  a  gausie,  gash  guidwife, 

An'  sits  down  by  the  fire, 
Synt  draws  her  kebbuck  an'  her  knife;  210 

The  lasses  they  are  shyer; 
The  auld  guidmen  about  the  grace 

Frae  side  to  side  they  bother. 
Till  some  ane  by  his  bonnet  lays 

And  gi'es  them  't,  like  a  tether,  215 

Fu'  lang  that  day. 

Waesucks  for  him  that  gets  nae  lass, 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naethingl 
Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace, 

Or  melvie  his  braw  daithingl  220 

O  wives,  be  mindfu',  ance  yoursel 

How  bonie  lads  ye  wanted. 
An'  dinna  for  a  kebbuck-heel 

.Let  lasses  be  affronted 

On  sic  a  day  I  225 

Now  Clinkumbell,  wi'  rattlin  tow, 

Begins  to  jow  an'  croon; 
Some  swagger  hame  the  best  they  dow, 

Some  wait  the  afternoon. 
At  slaps  the  billies  halt  a  blink,  230 

Till  lasses  strip  their  shoon; 
Wi'  faith  an'  hope,  an'  love  an'  drink. 

They're  a'  in  famous  tune 

For  crack  that  day. 
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How  monie  hearts  this  day  converts  235 

O'  sinners  and  o'  lasses  1 
Their  hearts  o'  stane,  gin  night,  are  gane 

As  saft  as  onie  flesh  is. 
There's  some  are  fott  o'  love  divine, 

There's  some  are  fon  o'  brandy;  240 

An'  monie  jobs  that  day  begin. 

May  end  in  honghmagandie 

Some  ither  day. 

1786. 


THE  TWA  DOGS 

'Twas  in  that  place  o'  Scotland's  isle 
That  bears  the  name  of  auld  King  Coil, 
Upon  a  bonie  day  in  June, 
When  wearing  thro'  the  afternoon, 
Twa  dogs,  that  were  na  thrang  at  hame, 
Forgathered  ance  upon  a  time. 

The  first  I'll  name,  they  ca'd  him  Caesar, 
Was  keepit  for  "his  Honour's"  pleasure; 
His  hair,  his  size,  his  mouth,  his  lugs. 
Shewed  he  was  nane  o'  Scotland's  dogs. 
But  whalpit  some  place  far  abroad, 
Whare  sailors  gang  to  fish  for  cod. 
His  locked,  lettered,  braw  brass  collar 
Shewed  him  the  gentleman  an'  scholar: 
But  tho'  he  was  o'  high  degree, 
The  fient  a  pride,  nae  pride  had  he. 
But  wad  hae  spent  an  hour  caressin 
Ev'n  wi'  a  tinkler-gipsy's  messin; 
At  kirk  or  market,  mill  or  smiddie, 
Nae  tawted  tyke,  tho'  e'er  sae  duddie, 
But  he  wad  stan't,  as  glad  to  see  him, 
An'  stroan't  on  stanes  and  hillocks  wi'  him. 

The  tither  was  a  ploughman's  collie, 
A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie, 
Wha  for  his  friend  an'  comrade  had  him, 
And  in  his  freaks  had  Luath  ca'd  him, 
After  some  dog  in  Highland  sang, 
Was  made  lang  syne — Lord  knows  how  lang. 
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He  was  a  gash  an'  faithfu'  tyke* 

As  ever  lap  a  sheugh  or  dyke.  30 

His  honest,  sonsie,  baws'nt  face. 

Ay  gat  him  friends  in  ilka  place; 

His  breast  was  white,  his  tousie  back 

Weel  clad  wi'  coat  o'  glossy  black; 

His  gawsie  tail,  wi'  upward  curl,  35 

Hung  owre  his  hurdies  wi'  a  swirL 

Nae  doubt  but  they  were  fain  o'  ither, 
And  unco  pack  an'  thick  thegither; 
Wi'  social  nose  whyles  snuffed  and  snowkit; 
Whyles  mice  an'  moudieworts  they  howkit;  40 

Whyles  scoured  awa  in  lang  excursion. 
An'  worried  ither  in  diversion; 
Until  wi'  daffin  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  knowe  they  sat  them  down. 
An'  there  began  a  lang  digression  45 

About  the  "lords  o'  the  creatioa" 

Casar,  I  've  af ten  wondered,  honest  Luath, 
What  sort  o'  life  poor  dogs  like  you  have; 
An'  when  the  gentry's  life  I  saw. 
What  way  poor  bodies  lives  ava.  50 

Our  laird  gets  in  his  rack^  rents. 
His  coals,  his  kain,  an'  a'  his  stents; 
He  rises  when  he  likes  himsel; 
His  flunkies  answer  at  the  bell; 

He  ca's  his  coach,  he  ca's  his  horse;  55 

He  draws  a  bonie  silken  purse 
As  lang's  my  tail,  whare,  thro'  the  steeks. 
The  yellow  lettered  Geordie  keeks. 
Frae  mom  to  e'en  it's  naught  but  toiling 
At  baking,  roasting,  frying,  boiling;  60 

An'  though  the  gentry  first  are  stechin, 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce,  ragouts,  an'  sic  like  trashtrie, 
That's  little  short  o'  downright  wastrie. 
Our  whipper-in,  wee,  blastit  wonner,  65 

Poor  worthless  elf,  it  eats  a  dinner 
Better  than  onie  tenant  man 
His  Honour  has  in  a'  the  Ian'; 
An'  what  poor  cot- folk  pit  their  painch  in, 
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I  own  it 's  past  my  comprehensioa  70 

Luath,  Trowth,   Caesar,  whyles   they're   fash't 
eneugh : 

A  cotter  howkin  in  a  sheugh, 

Wi'  dirty  stanes  biggin  a  dyke. 

Baring  a  quarry,  an'  sic  like; 

Himsel,  a  wife,  he  thus  sustains,  75 

A  smytrie  o'  wee  duddie  weans. 

An'  naught  but  his  han'-darg  to  keep 

Them  right  an'  tight  in  thack  an'  rape. 

An'  when  they  meet  wi'  sair  disasters. 

Like  loss  o'  health  or  want  o'  masters,  80 

Ye  maist  wad  think  a  wee  touch  langer 

An'  they  maun  starve  o'  cauld  and  hunger. 

But  how  it  comes,  I  never  kend  yet. 

They're  maistly  wonder fu'  contented; 

An'  buirdly  chiels  an'  clever  hizzies  85 

Are  bred  in  sic  a  way  as  this  is. 

Casar.  But  then  to  see  how  ye 're  negleckit, 

How  huffed,  an'  cuffed  an'  disrespeckit  I 

Lord,  man  1  our  gentry  care  as  little 

For  delvers,  ditchers,  an*  sic  cattle;  90 

They  gang  as  saucy  by  poor  folk 

As  I  wad  by  a  stinknig  brock. 

I  've  noticed,  on  our  laird's  court-day, 

An'  monie  a  time  my  heart's  been  wae, 

Poor  tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash,  95 

How  they  maun  thole  a  factor's  snash: 

He'll  stamp  an'  threaten,  curse  an'  swear; 

He'll  apprehend  them,  poind  their  gear; 

While  they  maun  staun'  wi'  aspect  humble. 

An'  hear  it  a',  an'  fear  an'  tremble!  100 

I  see  how  folk  live  that  hae  riches; 

But  surely  poor  folk  maun  be  wretches. 

Luath.  They're  no  sae  wretched 's  ane  wad  think: 

Tho'  constantly  on  poortith's  brink, 

They  're  sae  accustomed  wi*  the  sight  105 

The  view  o '  t  gies  them  little  fright. 

Then  chance  an'  fortune  are  sae  guided 

They're  ay  in  less  or  mair  provided; 

An*  tho'  fatigued  wi'  close  employment, 
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A  blink  o'  rest's  a  sweet  enjoyment. 
The  dearest  comfort  o'  their  lives, 
Their  grushie  weam  an*  faithfu'  wives ; 
The  prattling  things  are  just  their  pride. 
That  sweetens  a'  thdr  fire-side. 

An'  whyles  twalpennie  worth  o'  nappy 
Can  male  the  bodies  unco  happy; 
They  lay  aside  their  private  cares, 
To  mind  the  kirk  and  state  affairs; 
They  '11  talk  o'  patronage  an'  priests, 
Wi'  kindling  fury  i'  their  breasts. 
Or  tell  what  new  taxation's  comin, 
An'  ferlie  at  the  folk  in  Lon'on. 

As  bleak-faced  Hallowmasj  returns, 
They  get  the  jovial,  ranting  kirns, 
When  rural  life,  of  ev'ry  station. 
Unite  in  common  recreation; 
Love  blinks,  Wit  slaps,  an'  social  Mirth 
Forgets  there 's  Care  upo'  the  earth. 

That  merry  day  the  year  begins, 
They  bar  the  door  on  frosty  win's ; 
The  nappy  reeks  wi'  mantling  ream. 
An'  sheds  a  heart-inspiring  steam; 
The  luntin  pipe  an'  s'neeshin  mill 
Are  handed  round  wi'  right  guid  will; 
The  cantie  auld  folks  crackin  crouse. 
The  young  anes  ranting  thro'  the  house — 
My  heart  has  been  sae  fain  to  see  them 
That  I  for  joy  hae  barkit  wi'  them. 

Still  it 's  owre  true  that  ye  hae  said, 
Sic  game  is  now  owre  aften  played. 
There 's  monie  a  creditable  stock 
O*  decent,  honest,  fawsont  folk 
Are  riven  out,  baith  root  an*  branch. 
Some  rascal's  pridefu'  greed  to  quench, 
Wlia  thinks  to  knit  himsel  the  faster 
In  favour  wi'  some  gentle  master, 
Wha,  aiblins,  thrang  a-parliamentin'. 
For  Britain's  guid  his  saul  indentin'. 

Casar.  Haith,  lad,  ye  little  ken  about  it: 
For  Britain's  guid  I  guid  faith,  I  doubt  it 
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Say  rather,  gaun  as  premiers  lead  luau 

An'  saying  aye  or  no's  they  bid  him; 

At  operas  an'  plays  parading; 

Mortgaging,  gambling,  masquerading; 

Or  maybe,  in  a  frolic  daft,  155 

To  Hague  or  Calais  taks  a  waft, 

To  mak  a  tonr,  and  tak  a  whirl. 

To  learn  bon  ton  an'  see  the  worl'. 

There,  at  Vienna  or  Versailles, 

He  rives  his  father's  anld  entaihi;  160 

Or  by  Madrid  he  taks  the  ront. 

To  thrum  guitars  an'  fecht  wi'  nowt;  .... 

Then  bowses  drumlie  German  water,  i^ 

To  mak  himsel  look  fair  and  fatter.  .... 

For  Britain's  guidi — ^for  her  destruction! 

Wi'  dissipation,  feud,  an'  faction.  170 

Luath.  Hech,  manl  dear  sirsl  is  that  the  gate 
They  waste  sae  monie  a  braw  estate? 
Are  we  sae  foughten  an'  harassed 
For  gear  ta  gang  that  gate  at  last? 
O,  would  they  stay  aback  frae  courts,  175 

An'  please  themsels  wi'  countra  sports, 
It  wad  for  ev'ry  ane  be  better. 
The  laird,  the  tenant,  an'  the  cotter  1 
For  thae  frank,  rantin,  ramblin  billies, 
Fient  haet  o'  them's  ill-hearted  fellows;  180 

Except  for  breakin  o'  their  timmer, 
Or  speakin  lightly  o'  their  limmer, 
Or  shootin  of  a  hare  or  moor-cock. 
The  ne'er-a-bit  they're  ill  to  poor  folk. 

But  will  ye  tell  me,  Master  Caesar,  185 

Sure  great  folk's  life's  a  life  o'  pleasure. 
Nae  cauld  or  hunger  e'er  can  steer  them; 
The  vera  thought  o '  t  need  na  fear  them. 

C<Bsar.  Lord,  man,  were  ye  but  whyles  whare  I  am. 
The  gentles,  ye  wad  ne'er  envy  'em.  190 

It's  true  they  need  na  starve  or  sweat. 
Thro'  winter's  cauld  or  simmer's  heat; 
They  've  nae  sair  wark  to  craze  their  banes. 
An'  fill  auld  age  wi'  grips  an'  granes. 
But  human  bodies  are  sic  fools,  195 

For  a'  their  colleges  an'  schools, 
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That  when  nae  real  ills  perplex  tbem. 
They  mak  enow  themsels  to  vex  them; 
An'  a;  the  less  they  hae  to  sturt  them. 
In  like  proportion  less  will  hart  them. 
A  countra  fellow  at  the  pleugh. 
His  acre's  tilled,  he's  right  eneugh; 
A  countra  girl  at  her  wheel. 
Her  dizzen's  done,  she's  unco  weeh 
Bitt  gentlemen,  an'  ladies  warst, 
Wi'  ev'n  down  want  o'  waHc  are  curst 
They  loiter,  lounging,  lank  an'  lazy; 
Tho'  deil-haet  ails  them,  yet  uneasy; 
Their  days  insipid,  dull,  an'  tasteless; 
Their  nights  unquiet,  lang,  an'  restless ; 
An'  ev'n  their  sports,  their  balls,  an'  races. 
Their  galloping  thro'  public  places. 
There 's  sic  parade,  sic  pomp,  an'  art. 
The  joy  can  scarcely  reach  the  heart 
The  men  cast  out  in  party  matches. 

Then  sowther  a'  in  deep  debauches 

The  ladies  arm-in-arm  in  clusters. 
As  great  an'  gracious  a'  as  sisters ; 
But  hear  their  absent  thoughts  o'  ither. 
They  're  a'  run  deili  an'  jads  thegither. 
Whyles,  owre  the  wee  bit  cup  an'  platie. 
They  sip  the  scandal -potion  pretty; 
Or  lee-Iang  nights,  wi'  crabbtt  leuks. 
Pore  owre  the  Devil's  pictured  beuks; 
Slake  on  a  chance  a  farmer's  stackyard, 
An'  cheat  like  onie  unhanged  blackguard. 
There's  some  exceptions,  man  an'  woman; 
But  this  is  gentry's  life  in 


By  this  the  sun  was  out  o'  sight. 
An'  darker  gloamin  brought  the  night; 
The  bum-clock  hummed  wi'  lazy  drone; 
The  kye  stood  rowtin  i'  the  loan: 
When  up  they  gat,  and  shook  their  lugs. 
Rejoiced  they  were  na  men,  but  dogs; 
An'  each  took  aff  hts  several  way, 
Resolved  to  meet  some  ither  day. 
178s  or  1786. 
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POOR  MAILIE'S  ELEGY 

Lament  in  rhyme,  lament  in  prose, 
Wi'  satit  tears  tricklin  down  your  nose; 
Our  bardie's  fate  is  at  a  dose. 

Past  a'  remead; 
The  last  sad  cape-stane  of  his  woes;  5 

Poor  Mailie's  dead! 

It's  no  the  loss  o'  warl's  gear 
That  could  sae  bitter  draw  the  tear, 
Or  mak  our  bardie,  dowie,  wear 

The  mourning  weed:  10 

He's  lost  a  friend  an'  ned)or  dear 

In  Mailie  dead. 

Thro'  a'  the  toun  she  trotted  by  him ; 

A  lang  half-mile  she  could  descry  him; 

Wi*  kindly  bleat,  when  she  did  spy  him,  15 

She  ran  wi'  speed: 
A  friend  mair  faith  fu'  ne'er  cam  nigh  him 

Than  Mailie  dead 

I  wat  she  was  a  sheep  o'  sense, 

An'  could  behave  hersel  wi'  mense :  20 

I  '11  say 't,  she  never  brak  a  fence 

Thro*  thievish  greed. 
Our  bardie,  lanely,  keeps  the  spence 

Sin'  Mailie 's  dead. 

Or  if  he  wanders  up  the  howe,  25 

Her  livin  image,  in  her  yowe. 

Comes  bleatin  till  him,  owre  the  knowe, 

For  bits  o'  bread; 
An'  down  the  briny  pearls  rowe 

For  Mailie  dead.  jo 

She  was  nae  get  o'  moorlan  tips, 

Wi'  tawted  ket  an*  hairy  hips, 

For  her  forbears  were  brought  in  ships 

Frae  'yont  the  Tweed ; 
A  bonier  fleesh  ne'er  crossed  the  clips  35 

Than  Mailie's  dead. 
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Wae  worth  the  man  wha  first  did  shape 
That  vile,  wanchande  thing — a  rapel 
It  maks  guid  fellows  girn  an'  gape, 

Wi'  chokin  dread;  40 

An'  Robin's  bonnet  wave  wi'  crape 

For  Mailie  dead 

O  a'  ye  bards  on  bonie  Doon 

An'  wha  on  Ayr  your  chanters  tune, 

Come,  join  the  melancholious  croon  45 

O'  Robin's  reed ! 
His  heart  will  never  get  aboonl 

His  Mailie 's  dead. 

1786.  1786. 

THE  COTTER'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT 

My  loved,  my  honoured,  much  respected  friend! 

No  mercenary  bard  his  homage  pays; 
With  honest  pride,  I  scorn  each  selfish  end. 

My  dearest  meed  a  friend's  esteem  and  praise: 

To  you  I  sing,  in  simple  Scottish  lays,  5 

The  lowly  train  in  life's  sequester'd  scene; 

The  native  feelings  strong,  the  guileless  ways, 
What  Aiken  in  a  cottage  would  have  been; 
Ah,  tho'  his  worth  unknown,  far  happier  there,  I  ween! 

November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh;  10 

The  short'ning  winter-day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh; 

The  black'ning  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose. 

The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labour  goes — 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, —  15 

Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree;  20 

Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddlin,  stacher  through 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  and  glee. 
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His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonilie. 
His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thrifty  wifie's  smile» 

The  lisping  infant,  prattling  on  his  knee,  25 

Does  a'  his  weary  kiaugh  and  care  beguile. 
And  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  and  his  toil. 

Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roan'; 
Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin  .    30 

A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town. 

Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman-grown. 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 

Comes  hame,  perhaps  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown. 
Or  deposite  her  sair-won  penny-fee,  35 

To  help  her  parents  dear  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

With  joy  unfeigned,  brothers  and  sisters  meet. 
And  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers; 

The  social  hours,  swift-winged,  unnoticed  fleet; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears.  40 

The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 

The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  and  her  sheers. 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new; 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due:  45 

Their  master's  and  their  mistress's  command 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey, 
And  mind  their  labours  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 
And  ne'er,  tho'  out  o*  sight,  to  jauk  or  play: 
"And  O  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway,  50 

And  mind  your  duty  duly,  morn  and  night; 
Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray. 
Implore  His  counsel  and  assisting  might: 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright" 

But  hark!  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door.  55 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 

Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor. 
To  do  some  errands  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 
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Sparkle  in  Jenn/a  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek;  60 

With  heart-stmck  anxious  care  enquires  his  name. 
While  Jenny  haffins  is  afraid  to  speak; 
Weel-pleased  the  mother  hears  it 's  nae  wild,  worthleta  rake. 

With  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben: 

A  strappin'  youth,  be  takes  the  mother's  eye;  65 

Blythe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  tll-taen; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughi,  and  fcye. 

The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  wi'  joy. 
But  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy  70 

What  makes  the  youth  sac  bashtu'  and  sae  grave, 
Weel-pleased  to  think  her  bairn '■  respected  like  the  lave. 

Oh  happy  love,  where  love  like  this  U  found  I 

Oh  heart-felt  raptures!  bliss  beyond  compare  I 
I  've  paced  much  this  weary,  mortal  round,  75 

And  sage  experience  bids  me  this  declare: 
"If  Heaven  a  draught  of  heavenly  pleasure  spare. 
One  cordial  in  this  melancholy  vale, 

"T  is  when  a  youthful,  loving,  modest  pair 
In  other's  arms  breathe  out  the  tender  tale,  80 

Beneath  Ibe  milk-white  thorn  that  scents  the  evening  gale." 

Is  there,  in  human  form,  that  bears  a  heart, 
A  wretch  I  a  villain  1  lost  to  love  and  truth  1 

That  can,  with  studied,  sly,  ensnaring  art, 

Betray  sweet  Jenny's  unsuspecting  yonthF  85 

Curse  on  his  perjured  arts  I  dissembling,  smooth  I 

Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exited? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth. 

Points  to  the  parents  fondling  o'er  their  child? 
Then  paints  the  ruined  maid,  and  their  distraction  wOd?    90 

But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board: 
The  healsome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food: 

The  soupe  their  only  hawlde  does  afford, 

That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood. 

The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood,  qs 
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To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hained  kebbuck»  felly 

And  aft  he's  prest  and  aft  he  ca's  it  guid; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  will  tell 
How  't  was  a  towmond  auld  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  belL 

The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face  lOO 

They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha'- Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride; 

His  bonnet  rev'rently  b  laid  aside, 
His  lyart  haflFets  wearing  thin  and  bare;  105 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 
And  "Let  us  worship  God!"  he  says,  with  solenui  air. 

They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim:         no 
Perhaps  "Dundee's"  wild-warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  "Martyrs,"  worthy  of  the  name; 

Or  noble  "Elgin"  beets  the  heavenward  flame, 
The  sweetest  far  of  Scotia's  holy  lays. 

Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame;  115 

The  tickled  ears  no  heart- felt  raptures  raise; 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page: 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high; 
Or  Moses  bade  eternal  warfare  wage  120 

With  Amalek's  ungracious  progeny; 

Or  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 
Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire; 

Or  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry; 
Or  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  Are;  125 

Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme : 
How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 

How  He  Who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  His  head ;  130 

How  His  first  followers  and  servants  sped; 
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The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land; 

How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banishM, 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand, 
And  heard  great  Bab'lon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's 

command.  135 

Then  kneeling  down  to  heaven's  Eternal  King, 
The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays; 

Hope  "springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," 
That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days, 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays,  140 

No  more4o  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear. 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear. 
While  circling  Time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

Compared  with  this,  how  poor  Religion's  pride,  145 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art. 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide 

Devotion's  ev'ry  grace  except  the  heart  I 

The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert. 
The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole;  150 

But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart, 
May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul, 
And  in  His  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 

Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  sev'ral  way; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest;  155 

The  parent-pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 

That  He  Who  stills  the  raven's  clam'rous  nest. 
And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flow'ry  pride, 

Would,  in  the  way  His  wisdom  sees  the  best,  160 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide. 
But  chiefly  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs. 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad: 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings,  165 

"An  honest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God." 
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And  certes  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 
The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behuid: 

What  is  a  lordling's  pomp?  a  ctunbroos  load. 
Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind,  170 

Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined! 

O  Scotia!  my  dear,  my  native  soil! 

For  whom  my  warmest  wish  to  Heaven  is  sent ! 
Long  may  thy  hardy  sons  of  rustic  toil 

Be  blest  with  health  and  peace  and  sweet  content !    175 

And  O  may  Heaven  their  simple  lives  prevent 
From  luxury's  contagion,  weak  and  vile  I 

Then,  howe'er  crowns  and  coronets  be  rent, 
A  virtuous  populace  may  rise  the  while, 
And  stand  a  wall  of  fire  around  their  much-loved  isle.      180 

O  Thou,  Who  poured  the  patriotic  tide 

That  streamed  thro'  Wallace's  undaunted  heart, 
Who  dared  to  nobly  stem  tyrannic  pride, 

Or  nobly  die,  the  second  glorious  part! 

(The  patriot's  God  peculiarly  Thou  art,  185 

His  friend,  inspirer,  guardian,  and  reward  1) 

Oh  never,  never  Scotia's  realm  desert, 
But  still  the  patriot  and  the  patriot-bard 
In  bright  succession  raise,  her  ornament  and  guard! 

1785  or  1786,  1786. 


TO  A  MOUSE 

ON  TURNING  HES  UP  IN  HER  NEST,  WITH  THE  PLOUGH^  NOVEMBER,  I785 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie, 

0  what  a  panic 's  in  thy  breastie ! 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle! 

1  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee,  5 

Wi'  murdering  pattle! 

I  'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature's  social  union. 
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An'  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle  10 

At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-bom  companion, 

An'  fellow-mortal! 

I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 

What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live  I 

A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave  15 

'S  a  sma'  request; 
I'll  get  a  blessin  wi'  the  lave. 

An'  never  miss't! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin! 

Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin !  20 

An'  naething  now  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green! 
An'  bleak  December's  win's  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  an'  keen! 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste,  25 

An'  weary  winter  comin  fast, 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell — 
Till,  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  passed 

Out  thro'  thy  cell.  30 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  monie  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou 's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble. 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble,  35 

An'  cranreuch  cauldl 

But  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  agley,  40 

An'  lea'e  us  naught  but  grief  an'  pain 

For  promised  joy! 
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Still,  thou  art  blest  compared  wi'  lae  I 

The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 

But  och !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e^  45 

On  prospects  drear! 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear! 


1785. 


TO  A  MOUNTAIN  DAISY 

ON  TURNING  ONE  DOWN  WITH  THB  PLOUGH  IN  AFKIL^  1786 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tippM  flow'r, 
Thou 's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour. 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  powV,  5 

Thou  bonie  gem. 

Alas!  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonie  lark,  companion  meet. 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi*  spreckled  breast,  10 

When  upward-springing,  biythe,  to  greet 

The  purpling  east 

Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 

Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth; 

Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth  15 

Amid  the  storm. 
Scarce  reared  a1x)ve  the  parent-earth 

Thy  tender  form. 

The  flaunting  flow'rs  our  gardens  yield, 

High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ;  20 

But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 

O'  clod  or  stane. 
Adorns  the  histie  stibble- field, 

Unseen,  alane. 

There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad,  25 

Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread. 
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Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed, 

And  low  thou  lies  I  30 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid, 
Sweet  flow'ret  of  the  rural  shade, 
By  love's  simplicity  betrayed, 

And  guileless  trust. 
Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled  is  laid,  35 

Low  i'  the  dust 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  I 

Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore,  40 

Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o'er! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  giv'n, 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striv'n. 

By  human  pride  or  ctmning  driv'n  45 

To  mis'ry*s  brink; 
Till,  wrenched  of  ev'ry  stay  but  Heav'n, 

He,  ruined,  sink! 

Ev'n  thou  who  moum'st  the  daisy's  fate, 

That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date;  50 

Stern  Ruin's  plough-share  drives,  elate, 

Full  on  thy  bloom, 
Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow's  weight 
Shall  be  thy  doom! 
Jr86.  17SS. 

TO  A  LOUSE 

ON    SEEING   ONE    ON    A   LADY'S    BONNET    AT    CHURCH 

Ha!  whare  ye  gaun,  ye  crowlin  ferlie? 
Your  impudence  protects  you  sairly; 
I  canna  say  but  ye  strunt  rarely 

Ower  gauze  and  lace, 
Tho',  faith,  I  fear  ye  dine  but  sparely  5 

On  sic  a  place. 
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Ye  ugly,  creepin,  blasdt  wonner. 
Detested,  shunned  by  saunt  an'  sinner, 
How  daur  ye  set  your  fit  upon  her, 

Sae  fine  a  lady!  lo 

Gae  somewhere  else,  and  seek  your  dinner 

On  some  poor  body. 

Swith!  in  some  beggar's  hauffet  squattle; 

There  ye  may  creep  and  sprawl  and  sprattle 

Wi'  ither  kindred  jumping  cattle,  15 

In  shoals  and  nations, 
Whare  horn  nor  bane  ne'er  daur  unsettle 

Your  thick  plantations. 

Now  baud  you  there  I  ye  're  out  o'  sight. 

Below  the  fatt'rils,  snug  an'  tight;  20 

Na,  faith  ye  yet!  ye '11  no  be  right 

Till  ye  've  got  on  it, 
The  vera  tapmost,  tow'ring  height 

O*  Miss's  bonnet. 

My  sooth  1  right  bauld  ye  set  your  nose  out,  25 

As  plump  an'  grey  as  onie  grozet ; 

0  for  some  rank,  mercurial  rozet 

Or  fell  red  smeddum! 

1  'd  gie  ye  sic  a  hearty  dose  o '  t 

Wad  dress  your  droddum!  30 

I  wad  na  been  surprised  to  spy 
You  on  an  auld  wife's  flainen  toy, 
Or  aiblins  some  bit  duddie  boy, 

On's  wyliecoat; 
But  Miss's  fine  Lunardi — fie!  35 

How  daur  ye  do't! 

O  Jenny,  dinna  toss  your  head. 
An'  set  your  beauties  a'  abread! 
Ye  little  ken  what  cursed  speed 

The  blastie's  makin!  40 

Thae  winks  an'  finger-ends,  I  dread. 

Are  notice  takini 
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O  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 

To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us! 

It  wad  f rae  monie  a  blunder  free  us,  45 

An'  foolish  notion; 
What  airs  in  dress  an'  gait  wad  lea'e  us. 

An'  ev'n  devotion! 


1786. 


FROM 

EPISTLE  TO  J.  LAPRAIK 

I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense, 

But  just  a  rhymer  like  by  chance. 

An'  hae  to  learning  nae  pretence; 

Yet  what  the  matter? 
Whene'er  my  Muse  does  on  me  glance,  5 

I  jingle  at  her. 

Your  critic-folk  may  cock  their  nose. 
And  say,  "How  can  you  e'er  propose, 
You  wha  ken  hardly  verse  frae  prose, 

To  mak  a  sang?"  10 

But,  by  your  leaves,  my  learnM  foes. 

Ye 're  maybe  wrang. 

What 's  a'  your  jargon  o'  your  schools. 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  an'  stools? 
If  honest  Nature  made  you  fools,  15 

What  sairs  your  grammars? 
Ye'd  better  taen  up  spades  and  shools 

Or  knappin-hanuners. 

A  set  o'  dull,  conceited  hashes 

Confuse  their  brains  in  college  classes;  20 

They  gang  in  stirks,  and  come  out  asses. 

Plain  truth  to  speak; 
An'  syne  they  think  to  climb  Parnassus 

By  dint  o'  Greek! 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire,  25 

That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire; 
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Then,  tho'  I  drudge  thro'  dub  an'  mire 

At  pleugh  or  cart, 
My  Muse,  though  hamely  in  attire, 

May  touch  the  heart  30 

1785-  1786. 

ADDRESS  TO  EDINBURGH 

Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat ! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  towVs, 
Where  once,  beneath  a  monarch's  feet, 

Sat  Legislation's  sov'reign  pow'rs. 
From  marking  wildly  scatt'red  flow'rs,  5 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  strayed. 
And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honoured  shade. 

Here  Wealth  still  swells  the  golden  tide, 

As  busy  Trade  his  labours  plies;  10 

There  Architecture's  noble  pride 

Bids  elegance  and  splendour  rise; 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies, 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod; 
There  Learning,  with  his  eagle  eyes,  15 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode. 

Thy  sons,  Edina,  social,  kind. 

With  open  arms  the  stranger  hail; 
Their  views  enlarged,  their  lib'ral  mind, 

Above  the  narrow,  rural  vale;  20 

Attentive  still  to  Sorrow's  wail. 

Or  modest  Merit's  silent  claim: 
And  never  may  their  sources  fail ! 

And  never  Envy  blot  their  namel 

Thy  daughters  bright  thy  walks  adorn,  25 

Gay  as  the  gilded  summer  sky, 
Sweet  as  the  dewy  milk-white  thorn. 

Dear  as  the  raptured  thrill  of  joy  I 
Fair  Burnet  strikes  th'  adoring  eye, 

Heav'n's  beauties  on  my  fancy  shine ;  30 

I  see  the  Sire  of  Love  on  high, 

And  own  His  work  indeed  divine! 
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There,  watching  high  the  least  alarms, 

Thy  rough,  rude  fortress  gleams  afar 
Like  some  bold  vet'ran,  grey  in  arms,  35 

And  marked  with  many  a  seamy  scar: 
The  ponderous  wall  and  massy  bar, 

Grim-rising  o'er  the  rugged  rock, 
Have  oft  withstood  assailing  war, 

And  oft  repelled  th'  invader's  shock.  40 

With  awe-struck  thought  and  pitying  tears, 

I  view  that  noble,  stately  dome 
Where  Scotia's  kings  of  other  years, 

Famed  heroes,  had  their  royal  home: 
Alas,  how  changed  the  times  to  come  I  45 

Their  royal  name  low  in  the  dust! 
Their  hapless  race  wild-wand'ring  roam ! 

Tho'  rigid  Law  cries  out,  "Twas  just!" 

Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 

Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore,  50 

Thro'  hostile  ranks  and  ruined  gaps 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore : 
Ev'n  I,  who  sing  in  rustic  lore, 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed. 
And  faced  grim  Danger's  loudest  roar,  55 

Bold- following  where  your  fathers  led! 

Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat! 

All  hail  thy  palaces  and  tow'rs, 
Where  once,  beneath  a  monarch's  feet. 

Sat  Legislation's  sov'reign  pow'rs.  60 

From  marking  wildly-scatt'red  flow'rs. 

As  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  I  strayed, 
And  singing,  lone,  the  ling'ring  hours, 

I  shelter  in  thy  honoured  shade. 
1^86.  1787. 

GREEN  GROW  THE  RASHES,  O 

Chorus. — Green  grow  the  rashes,  O; 

Green  grow  the  rashes,  O; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spend 

Are  spent  among  the  lasses,  O!  , 
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There's  naught  but  care  on  ev'ry  han',  5 

In  every  hour  that  passes,  O; 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man 

An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O? 

The  war'ly  race  may  riches  chase. 

An'  riches  still  may  fly  them,  O ;  10 

An'  tho'  at  last  they  catch  them  fast. 

Their  hearts  can  ne'er  enjoy  them,  O. 

But  gie  me  a  cannie  hour  at  e'en. 

My  arms  about  my  dearie,  O, 
An'  war'ly  cares  an'  warly  men  15 

May  a'  gae  tapsalteerie,  O ! 

For  you  sae  douce  ye  sneer  at  this, 
Ye 're  naught  but  senseless  asses,  O: 

The  wisest  man  the  warl'  e'er  saw, 

He  dearly  loved  the  lasses,  O.  20 

Auld  Nature  swears  the  lovely  dears 

Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O; 
Her  prentice  han'  she  tried  on  man. 

An'  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O. 

1786.  1787. 


OF  A'  THE  AIRTS 

Of  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west. 
For  there  the  bonie  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best: 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row,  5 

And  monie  a  hill  between ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair;  10 

I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air: 
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There's  not  a  bonie  flower  that  springs 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green, 
There 's  not  a  bonie  bird  that  sing^,  15 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 
J7S8,  1790. 

AULD  LANG  SYNE 

Chorus. — For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear. 
For  auld  lang  sjme, 
We  *11  tak  a  cup  o*  kindness  yet. 
For  auld  lang  syne. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot,  5 

And  never  brought  to  mind? 
Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  auld  lang  S3me? 

And  surely  ye 'II  be  your  pint-stowp. 

And  surely  I'll  be  mine;  10 

And  we'll  tak  a  cup  o'  kindness  yet 

For  auld  lang  S3me. 

We  twa  hae  run  about  the  braes, 

And  pou'd  the  gowans  fine; 
But  we  've  wandered  monie  a  weary  fit  15 

Sin'  auld  lang  S3me. 

We  twa  hae  paidled  in  the  bum, 

Frae  morning  sun  till  dine; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roared 

Sin'  auld  lang  S3me.  20 

And  there's  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere. 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine; 
And  we  '11  tak  a  right  guid-willie  waught. 

For  auld  lang  S3me. 

J788r  1796. 

TAM  GLEN 

My  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  Tittie, 

Some  counsel  unto  me  come  Icn'; 
To  anger  them  a'  is  a  pity. 

But  what  will  I  do  wi'  Tam  Glen? 
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I  'm  thinking,  wi'  sic  a  braw  fellow  5 

In  poortith  I  might  mak  a  fen'; 
What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 

If  I  mauna  marry  Tarn  Glen? 

There's  Lowrie  the  laird  o'  Dumeller: 

"Guid  day  to  you" — ^brute ! — he  comes  ben ;  10 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o'  his  siller, 

But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tarn  Glen? 


My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 

And  bids  me  beware  o'  young  men: 
They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me;  15 

But  wha  can  think  sae  o'  Tam  Qen? 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I'll  forsake  him. 

He  'd  gie  me  guid  hunder  marks  ten ; 
But  if  it's  ordained  I  maun  take  him, 

0  wha  will  I  get  but  Tam  Glen?  20 

Yestreen  at  the  valentines'  dealing. 

My  heart  to  my  mou  gied  a  sten; 
For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 

And  thrice  it  was  written  "Tam  Glen." 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin  25 

My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken; 
His  likeness  came  up  the  house  staukin. 

And  the  very  gray  breeks  o'  Tam  Glen ! 

Come,  counsel,  dear  Tittie,  don't  tarry; 

1  'II  gie  you  my  bonie  black  hen,  30 
Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 

The  lad  I  lo'e  dearly,  Tam  Glen. 

1789. 


JOHN  ANDERSON,  MY  JO 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 
When  we  were  first  acquent. 

Your  locks  were  like  the  raven. 
Your  bonie  brow  was  brent: 
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But  now  your  brow  is  held,  John,  S 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither;  10 

And  monie  a  cantie  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

And  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot,  15 

John  Anderson,  my  jo. 

1790. 

TAM  O'  SHANTER 

When  chapman  billies  leave  the  street, 

And  drouthy  neebors  neebors  meet. 

As  market-days  are  wearing  late, 

An'  folk  begin  to  tak  the  gate, 

While  we  sit  bousing  at  the  nappy,  5 

An'  getting  fou  and  unco  happy, 

We  think  na  on  the  lang  Scots  miles. 

The  mosses,  waters,  slaps,  and  stiles, 

That  lie  between  us  and  our  hame, 

Whare  sits  our  sulky,  sullen  dame,  10 

Gathering  her  brows  like  gathering  storm. 

Nursing  her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm. 

This  truth  fand  honest  Tarn  o'  Shanter, 
As  he  frae  Ayr  ae  night  did  canter 
(Auld  Ayr,  wham  ne'er  a  town  surpasses  15 

For  honest  men  and  bonie  lasses). 
O  Tam,  had'st  thou  but  been  sae  wise 
As  taen  thy  ain  wife  Kate's  advice! 
She  tauld  thee  weel  thou  was  a  skellum, 
A  blethering,  blustering,  drunken  blellum,  20 

That  frae  November  till  October 
Ae  market-day  thou  was  nae  sober; 
That  ilka  melder  wi'  the  miller 
Thou  sat  as  lang  as  thou  had  siller ; 
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That  ev'ry  naig  was  ca'd  a  shoe  on  25 

The  smith  and  thee  gat  roaring  fou  on; 
That  at  the  Lord's  house,  even  on  Sunday, 
Thou  drank  wi'  Kirkton  Jean  till  Monday. 
She  prophesied  that,  late  or  soon,  j 

Thou  would  be  found  deep  drowned  in  Doon,  y         30 
Or  catched  wi'  warlocks  in  the  mirk  y 

By  Allowa/s  auld,  haunted  kirk.  (^ 

Ah,  gentle  dames,  it  gars  me  greet  ' 

To  think  how  monie  counsels  sweet, 
How  monie  lengthened,  sage  advices,  35 

The  husband  f rae  the  wife  despises ! 

But  to  our  tale.    Ae  market-night 
Tam  had  got  planted  unco  right. 
Fast  by  an  ingle,  bleezing  finely, 

Wi'  reaming  swats,  that  drank  divinely;  40 

And  at  his  elbow,  Souter  Johnie, 
His  ancient,  trusty,  drouthy  cronie: 
Tam  lo'ed  him  like  a  very  brither; 
They  had  been  fou  for  weeks  thegither. 
The  night  drave  on  wi'  sangs  and  clatter,  45 

And  ay  the  ale  was  growing  better; 
The  landlady  and  Tam  grew  gracious, 
Wi'  secret  favours,  sweet  and  precious; 
The  souter  tauld  his  queerest  stories. 
The  landlord's  laugh  was  ready  chorus;  50 

The  storm  without  might  rair  and  rustle, 
Tam  did  na  mind  the  storm  a  whistle. 

Care,  mad  to  see  a  man  sae  happy, 
E'en  drowned  himsel  amang  the  nappy. 
As  bees  flee  hame  wi'  lades  o'  treasure,  55 

The  minutes  winged  their  way  wi'  pleasure : 
Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ills  o'  life  victorious ! 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread — 
You  seize  the  flow'r,  its  bloom  is  shed;  60 

Or  like  the  snow  falls  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever; 
Or  like  the  borealis  race. 
That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place; 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form,  65 
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Evanishing  amid  the  storm. 

Nae  man  can  tether  time  or  tide: 

The  hour  approaches  Tam  maun  ride; 

That  hour,  o'  night's  black  arch  the  key-stane, 

That  dreary  hour  Tam  mounts  his  beast  in,  70 

And  sic  a  night  he  taks  the  road  in 

As  ne'er  poor  sinner  was  abroad  in. 

The  wind  blew  as  'twad  blawn  its  last; 
The  rattling  showers  rose  on  the  blast; 
The  speedy  gleams  the  darkness  swallowed;  75 

Loud,  deep,  and  lang  the  thunder  bellowed: 
That  night,  a  child  might  understand, 
The  Deil  had  business  on  his  hand. 

Weel-mounted  on  his  gray  mare  Meg, 
A  better  never  lifted  leg,  80 

Tam  skelpit  on  thro'  dub  and  mire, 
Despising  wind  and  rain  and  fire; 
Whiles  holding  fast  his  guid  blue  bonnet, 
Whiles  crooning  o'er  some  auld  Scots  sonnet. 
Whiles  glow'ring  round  wi'  prudent  cares,  85 

Lest  bogles  catch  him  unawares: 
Kirk-Alloway  was  drawing  nigh, 
Whare  ghaists  and  houlets  nightly  cry. 

By  this  time  he  was  cross  the  ford, 
Whare  in  the  snaw  the  chapman  smoored;  90 

And  past  the  birks  and  meikle  stane, 
Whare  drunken  Charlie  brak's  neck-bane; 
And  thro'  the  whins  and  by  the  cairn, 
Whare  hunters  fand  the  murdered  bairn; 
And  near  the  thorn,  aboon  the  well,  95 

Whare  Mungo's  mither  hanged  hersel. 
Before  him  Doon  pours  all  his  floods; 
The  doubling  storm  roars  thro'  the  woods; 
The  lightnings  flash  from  pole  to  pole; 
Near  and  more  near  the  thunders  roll;  100 

When,  glimmering  thro'  the  groaning  trees, 
Kirk-Alloway  seemed  in  a  bleeze: 
Thro'  ilka  bore  the  beams  were  glancing. 
And  loud  resounded  mirth  and  dancing. 

Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn,  IQ5 

What  dangers  thou  canst  make  us  scorn! 
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Wi*  tippenny,  wc  fear  nac  evil; 

Wi'  usquebae,  we  11  face  the  Devil ! 

The  swats  sae  reamed  in  Tammie's  noddle, 

Fair  play,  he  cared  na  deils  a  boddle.  no 

But  Maggie  stood,  right  sair  astonished, 

Till,  by  the  heel  and  hand  admonished. 

She  ventured  forward  on  the  light; 

And,  vow!  Tam  saw  an  unco  sight! 

Warlocks  and  witches  in  a  dance;  115 

Nae  cotillion,  brent  new  frae  France, 
But  hornpipes,  jigs,  strathspeys,  and  reels 
Put  life  and  mettle  in  their  heels. 
A  winnock-bunker  in  the  east, 

There  sat  Auld  Nick,  in  shape  o'  beast;  120 

A  towsie  tyke,  black,  grim,  and  large. 
To  gie  them  music  was  his  charge: 
He  screwed  the  pipes  and  gart  them  skirl. 
Till  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirl. 

Coffins  stood  round,  like  open  presses,  125 

That  shawed  the  dead  in  their  last  dresses, 
And,  by  some  devilish  cantraip  sleight. 
Each  in  its  cauld  hand  held  a  light: 
By  which  heroic  Tam  was  able 

To  note,  upon  the  haly  table,  130 

A  murderer's  banes,  in  gibbet-airns ; 
Twa  span-lang,  wee,  unchristened  bairns; 
A  thief,  new-cutted  frae  a  rape — 
Wi'  his  last  gasp  his  gab  did  gape; 
Five  tomahawks,  wi'  bluid  red-rusted;  135 

Five  scimitars,  wi'  murder  crusted; 
A  garter  which  a  babe  had  strangled; 
A  knife  a  father's  throat  had  mangled. 
Whom  his  ain  son  o'  life  bereft — 
The  grey-hairs  yet  stack  to  the  heft;  140 

Wi'  mair  of  horrible  and  awfu*. 
Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlawfu'. 

As  Tammie  glowered,  amazed  and  curious, 
The  mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious: 
The  piper  loud  and  louder  blew,  145 

The  dancers  quick  and  quicker  flew; 
They  reeled,  they  set,  they  crossed,  they  cleekit, 
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Till  ilka  carlin  swat  and  reekit, 
And  coost  her  duddtes  to  the  wark. 
And  linket  at  it  in  her  sark  I 

Now  Tam,  O  Tam  I  had  thae  been  queans, 
A'  plump  and  strapping  in  their  teens ! 
Their  sarks,  instead  o'  creeshie  flannen. 
Been  snaw-white  seventeen- hunder  lineal 
Thir  breeks  o'  mine,  my  only  pair, 
That  ance  were  plush,  o'  guid  blue  hair, 
I  wad  hae  gi'en  them  off  my  hurdies, 
For  ae  blink  o'  the  bonie  burdies  I 
But  withered  beldams,  auld  and  droll, 
Rigwoodie  hags  wad  spean  a  foal, 
Louping  and  flinging  on  a  crummock, 
I  wonder  didna  turn  thy  stomach. 

But  Tam  kend  what  was  what  fu'  brawlie: 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  and  wawHe, 
That  night  enlisted  in  ihe  core, 
Lang  after  kend  on  Carrick  shore 
(For  monie  a  beast  to  dead  she  shot. 
An'  perished  monie  a  bonie  boat, 
And  shook  baith  meikle  corn  and  bear. 
And  kept  the  country-side  in  fear). 
Her  cutty  sark,  o'  Paisley  barn. 
That  while  a  lassie  she  had  worn. 
In  longitude  tho'  sorely  scanty. 
It  was  her  best,  and  she  was  vauntie. 
Ah,  little  kend  thy  reverend  grannie 
That  sark  she  coft  for  her  wee  Nannie, 
Wi'  twa  pund  Scots  ('twas  a'  her  riches), 
Wad  ever  graced  a  dance  o'  witches  I 
But  here  my  Muse  her  wing  maun  cour; 
Sic  flights  are  far  beyond  her  power : 
To  sing  how  Nannie  lap  and  flang 
(A  souple  jad  she  was  and  Strang), 
And  how  Tam  stood  like  ane  bewitched. 
And  thought  his  very  een  enriched. 
Even  Satan  glowered  and  fidged  fu'  fain. 
And  botched  and  blew  wi'  might  and  main; 
Till  first  ae  caper,  syne  anither,   - 
Tam  tint  his  reason  a'  thegither. 
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And  roars  out,  "Wecl  done,  Cutty-sarkl" 

And  in  an  instant  all  was  dark;  190 

And  scarcely  had  he  Maggie  rallied. 

When  out  the  hellish  legion  sallied. 

As  bees  hizz  out  wi'  angry  fyke, 
*When  plundering  herds  assail  their  byke; 
As  open  pussie's  mortal  foes,  195 

When,  pop!  she  starts  before  their  nose; 
As  eager  runs  the  market-crowd. 
When  "Catch  the  thief!"  resounds  aloud; 
So  Maggie  runs,  the  witches  follow, 
Wi'  monie  an  eldritch  skriech  and  hollo.  200 

Ah,  Tam !  ah,  Tam !  thou  '11  get  thy  f  airin ! 
In  hell  they  11  roast  thee  like  a  herrin! 
In  vain  thy  Kate  awaits  thy  comin! 
Kate  soon  will  be  a  woefu'  woman! 
Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg,  205 

And  win  the  key-stane  of  the  brig; 
There  at  them  thou  thy  tail  may  toss — 
A  running  stream  they  dare  na  cross  I 
But  ere  the  key-stane  she  could  make, 
The  fient  a  tail  she  had  to  shake!  210 

For  Nannie,  far  before  the  rest, 
Hard  upon  noble  Maggie  prest, 
And  flew  at  Tam  wi*  furious  ettle; 
But  little  wist  she  Maggie's  mettle! 
Ae  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale,  215 

But  left  behind  her  ain  grey  tail : 
The  carlin  claught  her  by  the  rump. 
And  left  poor  Maggie  scarce  a  stump. 

Now,  wha  this  tale  o'  truth  shall  read. 
Ilk  man  and  mother's  son,  take  heed:  220 

Whene'er  to  drink  you  are  inclined, 
Or  cutty  sarks  run  in  your  mind, 
Think  ye  may  buy  the  joys  o'er  dear; 
Remember  Tam  o'  Shanter's  mare. 
^TQO.  1791. 


AE  FOND  KISS 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever! 
Ae  farewell,  and  then  forever! 
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Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thcc; 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I  '11  wage  thee. 

Who  shall  say  that  Fortune  grieves  him  5 

While  the  star  of  hope  she  leaves  him? 

Me,  nae  cheerfu'  twinkle  lights  me, 

Dark  despair  around  benights  me. 

I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy; 

Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy:  10 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her. 

Love  but  her  and  love  forever. 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 

Never  met,  or  never  parted,  15 

We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Fare-thee-weel,  thou  first  and  fairest! 

Fare-thee-weel,  thou  best  and  dearest! 

Thine  be  ilka  joy  and  treasure. 

Peace,  enjoyment,  love,  and  pleasure!  •        20 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever; 

Ae  farewell,  alas,  forever! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee; 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 

/7P/.  1792. 

YE  FLOWERY  BANKS 

Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair? 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  fu'  o'  care! 

Thou '11  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird,  5 

That  sings  upon  the  bough!  ' 

Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

Thou '11  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate;  10 

For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang. 
And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 
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Aft  hae  I  roved  by  bonie  Doon, 

To  see  the  woodbine  twine; 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  luve,  15 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 

Frae  aff  its  thorny  tree; 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  my  rose, 

But  left  the  thorn  wi'  me.  20 

1791.  1808. 

THE  POSIE 

O  luve  will  venture  in  where  it  daur  na  weel  be  seen, 

0  luve  will  venture  in  where  wisdom  ance  hath  been; 
But  I  will  doun  yon  river  rove,  amang  the  wood  sae  green, 

And  a'  to  pu*  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  primrose  I  will  pu',  the  firstling  o'  the  year,  5 

And  I  will  pu'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 
For  she 's  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  without  a  peer ; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

1  '11  pu'  the  budding  rose,  when  Phoebus  peeps  in  view, 

For  it's  like  a  baumy  kiss  o*  her  sweet  bonie  mou;  10 

The  hyacinth's  for  constancy,  wi'  its  unchanging  blue; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  lily  it  is  pure,  and  the  lily  it  is  fair. 
And  in  her  lovely  bosom  I  *11  place  the  lily  there ; 
The  daisy's  for  simplicity  and  unaffected  air;  15 

And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

The  hawthorn  I  will  pu*,  wi*  its  locks  o'  siller  grey. 
Where,  like  an  aged  man,  it  stands  at  break  o'  day, 
But  the  songster's  nest  within  the  bush  I  winna  tak  away; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May.  20 

The  woodbine  I  will  pu'  when  the  e'ening  star  is  near. 
And  the  diamond  draps  o'  dew  shall  be  her  een  sae  clear; 
The  violet's  for  modesty,  which  weel  she  fa's  to  wear; 
And  a'  to  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 
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I  '11  tie  the  posie  round  wi'  the  silken  band  o'  luve,  25 

And  I  '11  place  it  in  her  breast,  and  I  '11  swear  by  a'  above 
That  to  my  latest  draught  o'  life  the  band  shall  ne'er  remove; 
And  this  will  be  a  posie  to  my  ain  dear  May. 

1792. 

SAW  YE  BONIE  LESLEY 

O  saw  ye  bonie  Lesley 

As  she  gaed  o'er  the  Border? 
She's  gane,  like  Alexander, 

To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her,  5 

And  love  but  her  forever ; 
For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 

And  never  made  anitherl 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley; 

Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee:  10 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley; 

The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 

The  Deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee. 

Or  aught  that  wad  belang  thee; 
He'd  look  into  thy  bonie  face,  i& 

And  say,  "I  canna  wrang  thee.' 


»> 


The  Powers  aboon  will  tent  thee; 

Misfortune  sha'na  steer  thee; 
Thou'rt,  like  themsel,  sae  lovely 

That  ill  they'll  ne'er  let  near  thee.  20 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie! 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There's  nane  again  sae  bonie. 
/79^.  1798. 

DUNCAN  GRAY 

Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o'tl). 
On  blythe  Yule  Night  when  we  were  fou 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o'tf). 
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Maggie  coost  her  head  fa'  high,  5 

Looked  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abdgh — 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o'tl 

Duncan  fleeched,  and  Duncan  prayed 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't!);  10 

Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  craig 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o'tl). 
Duncan  sighed  baith  out  and  in, 
GrBt  his  een  baith  bleer't  an'  blin', 
Spak  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn —  15 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't! 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't !)  : 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o'tl).  20 

"Shall  I,  Uke  a  fool,"  quoth  he, 
"For  a  haughty  hizzie  die? 
She  may  gae  to— France  for  me!" — 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o'tl 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell  25 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't!)  : 
Meg  grew  sick  as  he  grew  hale 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o  't !)  ; 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings;  30 

And  O  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things : — 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't! 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't!), 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case  35 

(Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't!): 
Duncan  could  na  be  her  death. 
Swelling  pity  smoored  his  wrath; 
Now  they're  crouse  and  canty  baith — 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't!  40 

m^'  1798. 
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HIGHLAND  MARY 

Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods  and  fair  your  flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie! 
There  Summer  first  unfald  her  robes,  5 

And  there  the  langest  tarry  I 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

How  sweetly  bloomed  the  gay  green  birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom,  10 

As,  underneath  their  fragrant  shade, 

I  clasped  her  to  my  bosom ! 
The  golden  hours,  on  angel  wings. 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life  15 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 

Wi'  monie  a  vow  and  locked  embrace. 

Our  parting  was  f  u'  tender ; 
And,  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder.  ao 

But  O  fell  Death's  untimely  frost. 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early! 
Now  green's  the  sod  and  cauld's  the  clay 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary  I 

O  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips  25 

I  aft  hae  kissed  sae  fondly  I 
And  closed  for  ay  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwalt  on  me  sae  kindly! 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly!  30 

But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary! 

1792-  1799. 

SCOTS  WHA  HAE 

Scots  wha  hac  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots  wham  Bruce  has  af ten  led, 
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Welcome  to  yonr  gory  bed. 
Or  to  victoriel 

Now's  the  day,  and  now's  the  hour! 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour  1 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  power — 
Chains  and  slaverie  I 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor  knave? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  grave? 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave? 

Let  him  turn  and  fleet 

Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw. 
Freeman  stand  or  freeman  fa', 
Let  him  follow  me! 

By  Oppression's  woes  and  pains! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free! 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low ! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow! 

Let  us  do  or  die! 


10 


IS 


20 


IT93' 


1794. 


IS  THERE  FOR  HONEST  POVERTY 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 

That  hings  his  head,  an'  a'  that? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  an'  a'  that: 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp; 

The  man 's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 
Wear  hoddin  grey,  an'  a'  that? 

Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 
A  man 's  a  man  for  a'  that. 


10 
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For  a'  that  an*  a*  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  an'  a'  that: 
The  honest  man,  tho'  e'er  sae  poor,  15 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  an'  stares,  an'  a'  that; 
Tho'  hundreds  worship  at  his  word. 

He's  but  a  cuif  for  a'  that,  20 

For  a*  that  an'  a'  that, 

His  ribband,  star,  an'  a'  that: 
The  man  o'  independent  mind, 

He  looks  an'  laughs  at  a'  that. 

A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight,  25 

A  marquis,  duke,  an'  a'  that, 
But  an  honest  man 's  aboon  his  might ; 

Guid  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that! 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that, 

Their  dignities,  an*  a'  that:  30 

The  pith  o'  sense  an*  pride  o'  worth 

Are  higher  rank  than  a*  that. 

Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may 

(As  come  it  will  for  a*  that). 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth,  35 

Shall  bear  the  gree,  an'  a'  that : 
For  a'  that  an'  a'  that. 

It 's  comin  yet  for  a'  that. 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er. 

Shall  brithers  be  for  a'  that.  40 

1794  1795. 

CONTENTED  WI'  LITTLE 

Contented  wi*  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair, 
Whene'er  I  forgather  wi*  sorrow  and  care, 
I  gie  them  a  skelp,  as  they're  creepin  alang, 
Wi'  a  cog  o'  guid  swats  and  an  auld  Scottish  sang. 

I  whyles  claw  the  elbow  o'  troublesome  thought:  5 

But  man  is  a  soger,  and  life  is  a  faught; 

My  mirth  and  guid  humour  are  coin  in  my  pouch. 

And  my  freedom 's  my  lairdship  nae  monarch  daur  touch. 
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A  towmond  o'  trouble,  should  that  be  my  fa', 

A  night  o'  guid  fellowship  sowthers  it  a';  10 

When  at  the  blythe  end  o'  our  Journey  at  last, 

Wha  the  Deil  ever  thinks  o'  the  road  he  has  passed? 

Blind  Chance,  let  her  snapper  and  stoyte  on  her  way. 
Be 't  to  me,  be't  frae  me,  e'en  let  the  jade  gae; 
Come  ease,  or  come  travail,  come  pleasure  or  pain,  15 

My  warst  word  is,  "Welcome,  and  welcome  again  I" 

1794'  1799. 


LASSIE  WI'  THE  LINT-WHITE  LOCKS 

Chorus. — Lassie  wi'  the  lint-white  locks, 
Bonie  lassie,  artless  lassie. 
Wilt  thou  wi'  me  tent  the  flocks? 
Wilt  thou  be  my  dearie,  O? 

Now  Nature  deeds  the  flowery  lea,  5 

And  a'  is  young  and  sweet  like  thee; 
O  wilt  thou  share  its  joys  wi*  me, 
And  say  thou  '11  be  my  dearie,  O  ? 

The  primrose  bank,  the  wimpling  bum. 
The  cuckoo  on  the  milk-white  thorn,  10 

The  wanton  lambs  at  early  mom. 
Shall  welcome  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 

And  when  the  welcome  simmer  shower 
Has  cheered  ilk  drooping  little  flower. 
We  '11  to  the  breathing  woodbine  bower  15 

At  sultry  noon,  my  dearie,  O. 

When  Cynthia  lights,  wi'  silver  ray. 
The  weary  shearer's  hameward  way. 
Thro'  yellow  waving  fields  we'll  stray, 

And  talk  o'  love,  my  dearie,  O.  20 

And  when  the  howling  wintry  blast 
Disturbs  my  lassie's  midnight  rest, 
Enclasped  to  my  faith  fu'  breast, 
I  '11  comfort  thee,  my  dearie,  O. 
1794'  1800. 
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A  RED,  RED  ROSE 

O  my  luve  is  like  a  red,  red  rose. 

That's  newly  sprung  in  June: 
O  my  luve  is  like  the  melodie 

That 's  sweetlv  played  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonie  lass,  5 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I; 
And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry: 

Till  a'  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear. 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi'  the  sun;  10 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear. 

While  the  sands  o'  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  weel,  my  only  luve! 

And  fare  thee  weel  awhile! 
And  I  will  come  again,  my  luve,  15 

Tho'  it  were  ten  thousand  mile! 


1796. 


LAST  MAY  A  BRAW  WOOER 


Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen. 
And  sair  wi'  his  love  he  did  deave  me: 

I  said  there  was  naething  I  hated  like  men; 
The  deuce  gae  wi  'm  to  believe  me,  believe  me. 
The  deuce  gae  wi  'm  to  believe  me !  5 

He  spak  o'  the  darts  in  my  bonie  black  een. 

And  vowed  for  my  love  he  was  dyin : 
I  said  he  might  die  when  he  liket  for  Jean; 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lyin,  for  lyin. 

The  Lord  forgie  me  for  lyin!  10 

A  weel-stocket  mailen,  himsel  for  the  laird, 
And  marriage  aff-hand,  were  his  proffers: 

I  never  loot  on  that  I  kenned  it  or  cared; 

But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers,  waur  offers. 
But  thought  I  might  hae  waur  offers.  15 
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But  what  wad  ye  think?  In  a  fortnight  or  less — 
The  Deil  tak  his  taste  to  gae  near  herl — 

He  up  the  Gate  Slack  to  my  black  cousin  Bess : 

Guess  ye  how,  the  jad,  I  could  bear  her,  could  bear  her ! 
Guess  ye  how,  the  jad,  I  could  bear  herl  20 

But  a'  the  niest  week  as  I  petted  wi'  care, 
I  gaed  to  the  tryste  o'  Dalgarnock, 

And  wha  but  my  fine  fickle  lover  was  there : 
I  glowered  as  I  'd  seen  a  warlock,  a  warlock, 
I  glowered  as  I  'd  seen  a  warlock.  25 

But  owre  my  left  shouther  I  gae  him  a  blink. 
Lest  neebours  might  say  I  was  saucy: 

My  wooer  he  capered  as  he  'd  been  in  drink. 
And  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie,  dear  lassie. 
And  vowed  I  was  his  dear  lassie.  30 

I  spiered  for  my  cousin  fu*  couthy  and  sweet, 
Gin  she  had  recovered  her  hearin. 

And  how  her  new  shoon  fit  her  auld  shachled  feet — 
But,  heavens,  how  he  fell  a  swearin,  a  swearin  I 
But,  heavens,  how  he  fell  a  swearin!  35 

He  begged,  for  Gudesake,  I  wad  be  his  wife. 
Or  else  I  wad  kill  him  wi'  sorrow; 

So,  e'en  to  preserve  the  poor  body  in  life, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow,  to-morrow, 

I  think  I  maun  wed  him  to-morrow.  40 

By  1793'  1799. 

O,  WERT  THOU  IN  THE  CAULD  BLAST 

O,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast. 

On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea. 
My  plaidie  to  the  angry  airt, 

rd  shelter  thee,  I'd  shelter  thee; 
Or  did  misfortune's  bitter  storms  5 

Around  thee  blaw,  around  thee  blaw. 
Thy  bield  should  be  my  bosom. 

To  share  it  a',  to  share  it  a'. 
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Or  were  I  in  the  wildest  waste, 

Sae  black  and  bare,  sae  black  and  bare,  10 

The  desert  were  a  paradise 

If  thou  wert  there,  if  thou  wert  there; 
Or  were  I  monarch  of  the  globe, 

Wi'  thee  to  reign,  wi'  theq  to  reign. 
The  brightest  jewel  in  my  crown  15 

Wad  be  my  queen,  wad  be  my  queen. 

1796.  1800. 
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SONG 

How  sweet  I  roamed  from  field  to  field, 
And  tasted  all  the  summer's  pride, 
Till  I  the  Prince  of  Love  beheld. 
Who  in  the  sunny  beams  did  glide. 

He  showed  me  lilies  for  my  hair,  5 

And  blushing  roses  for  my  brow; 
He  led  me  through  his  gardens  fair. 
Where  all  his  golden  pleasures  grow. 

With  sweet  May  dews  my  wings  were  wet, 

And  Phoebus  fired  my  vocal  rage;  10 

He  caught  me  in  his  silken  net. 

And  shut  me  in  his  golden  cage. 

He  loves  to  sit  and  hear  me  sing. 

Then,  laughing,  sports  and  plays  with  me; 

Then  stretches  out  my  golden  wing,  15 

And  mocks  my  loss  of  liberty. 


1783. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO  "songs  of  innocence" 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild. 
Piping  songs  of  pleasant  glee, 
On  a  cloud  I  saw  a  child. 
And  he,  laughing,  said  to  me. 
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"Pipe  a  song  about  a  Iambi"  5 

So  I  piped  with  merry  cheer. 
"Piper,  pipe  that  song  again  1" 

So  I  piped:  he  wept  to  hear. 

"Drop  thy  pipe,  thy  happy  pipe; 
Sing  thy  songs  of  happy  cheer  I"  10 

So  I  sang  the  same  again, 
While  he  wept  with  joy  to  hear. 

"Piper,  sit  thee  down,  and  write 
In  a  book,  that  all  may  read." 
So  he  vanished  from  my  sight;  15 

And  I  plucked  a  hollow  reed. 

And  I  made  a  rural  pen. 

And  I  stained  the  water  clear, 

And  I  wrote  my  happy  songs 

Every  child  may  joy  to  hear.  20 

1789. 

THE  ECHOING  GREEN 

The  sun  does  arise. 

And  make  happy  the  skies ; 

The  merry  bells  ring, 

To  welcome  the  spring; 

The  skylark  and  thrush,  5 

The  birds  of  the  bush. 

Sing  louder  around 

To  the  bells'  cheerful  sound; 

While  our  sports  shall  be  seen 

On  the  echoing  green.  10 

Old  John,  with  white  hair. 
Does  laugh  away  care. 
Sitting  under  the  oak, 
Among  the  old  folk. 

They  laugh  at  our  play,  15 

And  soon  they  all  say, 
"Such,  such  were  the  joys 
When  we  all,  girls  and  boys. 
In  our  youth-time  were  seen 
On  the  echoing  green."  20 
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Till  the  little  ones,  weary. 

No  more  can  be  merry; 

The  sun  does  descend. 

And  our  sports  have  an  end. 

Round  the  laps  of  their  mothers  2$ 

Many  sisters  and  brothers. 

Like  birds  in  their  nest, 

Are  ready  for  rest. 

And  sport  no  more  seen 

On  the  darkening  green.  30 


1789L 


THE  LAMB 


Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee? 
Gave  thee  life,  and  bid  thee  feed 
By  the  stream  and  o'er  the  mead; 
Gave  thee  clothing  of  delight,  5 

Softest  clothing,  woolly,  bright; 
Gave  thee  such  a  tender  voice, 
Making  all  the  vales  rejoice? 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee? 

Dost  thou  know  who  made  thee?  10 

Little  lamb,  I  '11  tell  thee ; 

Little  lamb,  I'll  tell  thee: 
He  is  callM  by  thy  name. 
For  He  calls  Himself  a  Lamb. 
He  is  meek,  and  He  is  mild,  15 

He  became  a  little  child, 
I  a  child  and  thou  a  lamb. 
We  are  call^  by  His  name. 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee! 

Little  lamb,  God  bless  thee!  20 

1789. 

HOLY  THURSDAY 

Twas  on  a  Holy  Thursday,  their  innocent  faces  clean. 
The  children  walking  two  and  two,  in  red  and  blue  and 
green; 
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Grey-headed  beadles  walked  before,  with  wands  as  white  as 

snow ; 
Till  into  the  high  dome  of  Paul's  they  like  Thames'  waters 

flow. 

Oh  what  a  multitude  they  seemed,  these  flowers  of  London 

town !  5 

Seated  in  companies,  they  sit  with  radiance  all  their  own. 

The  hum  of  multitudes  was  there,  but  multitudes  of  lambs, 

Thousands  of  little  boys  and  girls  raising  their  innocent 
hands. 

Now  like  a  mighty  wind  they  raise  to  heaven  the  voice  of 

song. 
Or  like  harmonious  thunderings  the  seats  of  heaven  among.    10 
Beneath  them  sit  the  agj^d  men,  wise  guardians  of  the  poor; 
Then  cherish  pity,  lest  you  drive  an  angel  from  your  door. 

1789. 

A  DREAM 

Once  a  dream  did  weave  a  shade 
O'er  my  angel-guarded  bed, 
That  an  emmet  lost  its  way 
Where  on  grass  methought  V  lay. 

Troubled,  'wildered,  and  forlorn,  5 

Dark,  benighted,  travel-worn. 

Over  many  a  tangled  spray. 

All  heart-broke,  I  heard  her  say: 

"Oh  my  children  1  do  they  cry, 
Do  they  hear  their  father  sigh?  10 

Now  they  look  abroad  to  see, 
Now  return  and  weep  for  me." 

Pitying,  I  dropped  a  tear; 

But  I  saw  a  glow-worm  near, 

Who  replied :  "What  wailing  wight  15 

Calls  the  watchman  of  the  night? 

"I  am  set  to  light  the  ground. 
While  the  beetle  goes  his  round: 
Follow  now  the  beetle's  hum; 
Little  wanderer,  hie  thee  home!"  20 

1789. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THEL 

I 

The  daughters  of  the  seraphim  led  round  their  sunny  flocks, — 
All  but  the  youngest;  she  in  paleness  sought  the  secret  air, 
To  fade  away  like  morning  beauty  from  her  mortal  day. 
Down  by  the  river  of  Adona  her  soft  voice  is  heard; 
And  thus  her  gentle  lamentation  falls  like  morning  dew:  5 

"O  life  of  this  our  spring,  why  fades  the  lotus  of  the  water? 
Why  fade  these  children  of  the  spring,  bom  but  to  smile  and 

fall? 
Ah,  Thel  is  like  a  watery  bow,  and  like  a  parting  cloud. 
Like  a  reflection  in  a  glass,  like  shadows  in  the  water. 
Like  dreams  of  infants,  like  a  smile  upon  an  infant's  face,      10 
Like  the  dove's  voice,  like  transient  day,  like  music  in  the  air. 
Ah,  gentle  may  I  lay  me  down,  and  gentle  rest  my  head, 
And  gentle  sleep  the  sleep  of  death,  and  gentle  hear  the  voice 
Of  Him  That  walketh  in  the  garden  in  the  evening  time!" 
The  lily  of  the  valley,  breathing  in  the  humble  grass,  15 

Answered  the  lovely  maid,  and  said :  "I  am  a  watery  weed. 
And  I  am  very  small,  and  love  to  dwell  in  lowly  vales; 
So  weak  the  gilded  butterfly  scarce  perches  on  my  head. 
Yet  I  am  visited  from  heaven;  and  He  That  smiles  on  all 
Walks  in  the  valley,  and  each  morn  over  me  spreads  His  hand,  20 
Saying,  'Rejoice,  thou  humble  grass,  thou  new-born  lily-flower. 
Thou  gentle  maid  of  silent  valleys  and  of  modest  brooks ; 
For  thou  shalt  be  clothed  in  light,  and  fed  with  morning  manna. 
Till  summer's  heat  melts  thee  beside  the  fountains  and  the 

springs, 
To  flourish  in  eternal  vales.'    Then  why  should  Thel  complain?  25 
Why  should  the  mistress  of  the  vales  of  Har  utter  a  sigh?" 
She  ceased,  and  smiled  in  tears,  then  sat  down  in  her  silver 

shrine. 
Thel  answered:   "O  thou  little  virgin  of  the  peaceful  valley. 
Giving  to  those  that  cannot  crave,  the  voiceless,  the  o'ertired. 
Thy  breath  doth  nourish  the  innocent  lamb;  he  smells  thy 

milky  garments,  30 

He  crops  thy  flowers,  while  thou  sittest  smiling  in  his  face. 
Wiping  his  mild  and  meekin  mouth  from  all  contagious  taints. 
Thy  wine  doth  purify  the  golden  honey;  thy  perfume, 
Which  thou  dost  scatter  on  every  little  blade  of  grass  that 

springs. 
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Revives  the  milk^  cow,  and  tames  the  fire-breathing  steed.      55 
But  Thel  is  like  a  faint  cloud  kindled  at  the  rising  sun : 
I  vanish  from  my  pearly  throne,  and  who  shall  find  my  place  ?^ 
"Queen  of  the  vales,"  the  lily  answered,  "ask  the  tender  cloud. 
And  it  shall  tell  thee  why  it  glitters  in  the  morning  sky. 
And  why  it  scatters  its  bright  beauty  through  the  humid  air.    40 
Descend,  O  little  cloud,  and  hover  before  the  eyes  of  Thel." 
The  cloud  descended;  and  the  lily  bowed  her  modest  head. 
And  went  to  mind  her  numerous  charge  among  the  verdant 
grass. 

n 

"O  little  cloud,"  the  virgin  said,  "I  charge  thee  tell  to  me 
Why  thou  complainest  not,  when  in  one  hour  thou  fad'st  away;  45 
Then  we  shall  seek  thee,  but  not  find.    Ah,  Thel  is  like  to  thee : 
I  pass  away;  yet  I  complain,  and  no  one  hears  my  voice." 
The  cloud  then  showed  his  golden  head,  and  his  bright  form 

emerged, 
Hovering  and  glittering  on  the  air,  before  the  face  of  Thel. 

"O  virgin,  know'st  thou  not  our  steeds  drink  of  the  golden 

springs  50 

Where  Luvah  doth  renew  his  horses?     Look'st  thou  on  my 

youth, 
And  fearest  thou  because  I  vanish  and  am  seen  no  more? 
Nothing  remains.    O  maid,  I  tell  thee,  when  I  pass  away. 
It  is  to  tenfold  life,  to  love,  to  peace,  and  raptures  holy. 
Unseen,  descending,  weigh  my  light  wings  upon  balmy  flowers,  55 
And  court  the  fair-eyed  Dew  to  take  me  to  her  shining  tent: 
The  weeping  virgin,  trembling,  kneels  before  the  risen  sun, 
Till  we  arise,  linked  in  a  golden  band,  and  never  part. 
But  walk  united,  bearing  food  to  all  our  tender  flowers." 

"Dost  thou,  O  little  cloud?    I  fear  that  I  am  not  like  thee:        60 
For  I  walk  through  the  vales  of  Har,  and  smell  the  sweetest 

flowers, 
But  I  feed  not  the  little  flowers ;  I  hear  the  warbling  birds, 
But  I  feed  not  the  warbling  birds — they  fly  and  seek  their  food. 
But  Thel  delights  in  these  no  more,  because  I  fade  away, 
And  all  shall  say,  'Without  a  use  this  shining  woman  lived,       65 
Or  did  she  only  live  to  be  at  death  the  food  of  worms  V  " 
The  cloud  reclined  upon  his  airy  throne,  and  answered  thus : 

"Then  if  thou  art  the  food  of  worms,  O  virgin  of  the  skies. 
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How  great  thy  use,  how  great  thy  blessing  1    Everything  that 

lives 
Lives  not  alone  nor  for  itself.    Fear  not,  and  I  will  call  70 

The  weak  worm  from  its  lowly  bed,  and  thou  shalt  hear  its 

voice. 
Come  forth,  worm  of  the  silent  valley,  to  thy  pensive  queen !" 
The  helpless  worm  arose,  and  sat  upon  the  lily's  leaf, 
And  the  bright  cloud  sailed  on  to  find  his  partner  in  the  vale. 


m 

Then  Thel,  astonished,  viewed  the  worm  upon  its  dewy  bed.        75 
Art  thou  a  worm,  image  of  weakness?  art  thou  but  a  worm? 
I  see  thee,  like  an  infant,  wrapped  in  the  lily's  leaf. 
Ah,  weep  not,  little  voice !  thou  canst  not  speak,  but  thou  canst 

weep. 
Is  this  a  worm?    I  see  thee  lie  helpless  and  naked,  weeping. 
And  none  to  answer,  none  to  cherish  thee  with  mother's  smiles."  80 
The  clod  of  clay  heard  the  worm's  voice,  and  raised  her  pitying 

head; 
She  bowed  over  the  weeping  infant,  and  her  life  exhaled 
In  milky  fondness ;  then  on  Thel  she  fixed  her  humble  eyes : 

0  beauty  of  the  vales  of  Har!  we  live  not  for  ourselves. 

Thou  seest  me,  the  meanest  thing,  and  so  I  am  indeed.  85 

My  bosom  of  itself  is  cold,  and  of  itself  is  dark; 
But  He  That  loves  the  lowly  pours  His  oil  upon  my  head. 
And  kisses  me,  and  binds  His  nuptial  bands  around  my  breast, 
And  says,  'Thou  mother  of  my  children,  I  have  loved  thee. 
And  I  have  given  thee  a  crown  that  none  can  take  away.'  90 

But  how  this  is,  sweet  maid,  I  know  not,  and  I  cannot  know ; 

1  ponder,  and  I  cannot  ponder;  yet  I  live  and  love!" 

The  daughter  of  beauty  wiped  her  pitying  tears  with  her  white 

veil, 
And  said :  "Alas !  I  knew  not  this,  and  therefore  did  I  weep. 
That  God  would  love  a  worm  I  knew,  and  punish  the  evil  foot   95 
That  wilful  bruised  its  helpless  form;  but  that  He  cherished  it 
With  milk  and  oil,  I  never  knew,  and  therefore  did  I  weep. 
And  I  complained  in  the  mild  air,  because  I  fade  away, 
And  lay  me  down  in  thy  cold  bed,  and  leave  my  shining  lot" 
"Queen  of  the  vales,"  the  matron  clay  answered,  "I  heard  thy 

sighs,  100 


ti 
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And  all  thy  moans  flew  o'er  my  roof,  but  I  have  called  them 

down. 
Wilt  thou,  O  queen,  enter  my  house?  Tis  given  thee  to  enter. 
And  to  return:  fear  nothing;  enter  with  thy  virgin  feet" 

IV 

The  eternal  gates'  terrific  porter  lifted  the  northern  bar; 

Thel  entered  in,  and  saw  the  secrets  of  the  land  unknown.        105 

She  saw  the  couches  of  the  dead,  and  where  the  fibrous  root 

Of  every  heart  on  earth  infixes  deep  its  restless  twists; 

A  land  of  sorrows  and  of  tears,  where  never  smile  was  seen. 

She  wandered  in  the  land  of  clouds,  through  valleys  dark, 

listening 
Dolours  and  lamentations,  wailing  oft  beside  a  dewy  grave,    no 
She  stood  in  silence,  listening  to  the  voices  of  the  ground. 
Till  to  her  own  grave-plot  she  came,  and  there  she  sat  down, 
And  heard  this  voice  of  sorrow  breathed  from  the  hollow  pit : 
"Why  cannot  the  ear  be  closed  to  its  own  destruction? 
Or  the  glistening  eye  to  the  poison  of  a  smile?  115 

Why  are  eyelids  stored  with  arrows  ready  drawn. 
Where  a  thousand  fighting-men  in  ambush  lie. 
Or  an  eye  of  gifts  and  graces  showering  fruits  and  coined  gold? 
Why  a  tongue  impressed  with  honey  from  every  wind? 
Why  an  ear,  a  whirlpool  fierce  to  draw  creations  in?  120 

Why  a  nostril  wide-inhaling  terror,  trembling,  and  aflFright?  .  .  . 
The  virgin  started  from  her  seat,  and  with  a  shriek 
Fled  back  unhindered  till  she  came  into  the  vales  of  Har.  125 

1789. 


THE  DEFILED  SANCTUARY 

I  saw  a  chapel  all  of  gold, 
That  none  did  dare  to  enter  in; 
And  many,  weeping,  stood  without. 
Weeping,  mourning,  worshipping. 

I  saw  a  serpent  rise  between 
The  white  pillars  of  the  door, 
And  he  forced  and  forced  and  forced, 
Down  the  golden  hinges  tore; 
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And  along  the  pavement  sweet. 

Set  with  pearls  and  rubies  bright,  10 

All  his  shining  length  he  drew, 

Till  upon  the  altar  white 

Vomiting  his  poison  out 

On  the  bread  and  on  the  wine. 

So  I  turned  into  a  sty,  15 

And  laid  me  down  among  the  swine. 

About  1793.  1863. 


THE  TIGER 

Tiger!  tiger!  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

In  what  distant  deeps  or  skies  5 

Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes? 
On  what  wings  dare  he  aspire? 
What  the  hand  dare  seize  the  fire? 

And  what  shoulder  and  what  art 

Could  twist  the  sinews  of  thy  heart?  10 

And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 

What  dread  hand?  and  what  dread  feet? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 

In  what  furnace  was  thy  brain? 

What  the  anvil?    What  dread  grasp  15 

Dare  its  deadly  terrors  clasp? 

When  the  stars  threw  down  their  spears. 

And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears. 

Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see? 

Did  He  Who  made  the  lamb  make  thee?  20 

Tiger  I  tiger !  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night. 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Dare  frame  thy  fearful  symmetry? 

1794. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  LOVE 

I  went  to  the  Garden  of  Love, 
And  saw  what  I  never  had  seen: 
A  chapel  was  built  in  the  midst. 
Where  I  used  to  play  on  the  green. 

And  the  gates  of  this  chapel  were  shut,  5 

And  "Thou  shalt  not"  writ  over  the  door; 
So  I  turned  to  the  Garden  of  Love, 
That  so  many  sweet  flowers  bore: 

And  I  saw  it  was  filled  with  graves, 
And  tombstones  where  flowers  should  be;  10 

And  priests  in  black  gowns  were  walking  their  rounds, 
And  binding  with  briars  my  joys  and  desires. 

1794. 

THE  MENTAL  TRAVELLER 

I  travelled  through  a  land  of  men, 
A  land  of  men  and  women  too, 
And  heard  and  saw  such  dreadful  things 
As  cold  earth-wanderers  never  knew. 

For  there  the  babe  is  born  in  joy  5 

That  was  begotten  in  dire  woe; 
Just  as  we  reap  in  joy  the  fruit 
Which  we  in  bitter  tears  did  sow. 

And  if  the  babe  is  born  a  boy, 

He's  given  to  a  woman  old,  10 

Who  nails  him  down  upon  a  rock, 

Catches  his  shrieks  in  cups  of  gold. 

She  binds  iron  thorns  around  his  head; 

She  pierces  both  his  hands  and  feet; 

She  cuts  his  heart  out  at  his  side,  15 

To  make  it  feel  both  cold  and  heat. 

Her  fingers  number  every  nerve, 

Just  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold; 

She  lives  upon  his  shrieks  and  cries, 

And  she  grows  young  as  he  grows  old:  20 
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Till  he  becomes  a  bleeding  youth. 
And  she  becomes  a  virgin  bright; 
Then  he  rends  up  his  manacles. 
And  binds  her  down  for  his  delight. 

He  plants  himself  in  all  her  nerves 
Just  as  a  husbandman  his  mould. 
And  she  becomes  his  dwelling-place 
And  garden  fruitful  seventy-fold. 

An  agid  shadow  soon  he  fades, 
Wand'ring  round  an  earthly  cot, 
Full-fillM  all  with  gems  and  gold 
Which  he  by  industry  had  got. 

And  these  are  the  gems  of  the  human  soul. 
The  rubies  and  pearls  of  a  love-sick  eye. 
The  countless  gold  of  the  aching  heart. 
The  martyr's  groan  and  the  lover's  sigh. 

They  are  his  meat,  they  are  his  drink; 
He  feeds  the  beggar  and  the  poor 
And  the  wayfaring  traveller: 
Forever  open  is  his  door. 

His  grief  b  their  eternal  joy; 

They  make  the  roofs  and  walls  to  ring; 

Till  from  the  fire  on  the  hearth 

A  little  female  babe  does  spring. 

And  she  is  all  of  solid  (ire 
And  gems  and  gold,  that  none  his  hand 
Dares  stretch  to  touch  her  baby  form 
Or  wrap  her  in  his  swaddltng-band. 

But  she  comes  to  the  man  she  loves, 
If  young  or  old,  or  rich  or  poor; 
They  soon  drive  out  the  aged  host, 

A  beggar  at  another's  door. 

He  wanders  weeping  far  away, 
Until  some  other  take  him  in; 
Oft  blind  and  age-bent,  sore  distrest. 
Until  he  can  a  maiden  win. 
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And,  to  allay  his  freezing  age, 
The  poor  man  takes  her  in  his  arms; 
The  cottage  fades  before  his  sight, 
The  garden  and  its  lovely  charms. 

The  guests  are  scattered  through  the  land; 
For  the  eye  altering  alters  all; 
The  senses  roll  themselves  in  fear, 
And  the  flat  earth  becomes  a  ball. 

The  stars,  sun,  moon,  all  shrink  away, 
A  desert  vast  without  a  bound. 
And  nothing  left  to  eat  or  drink. 
And  a  dark  desert  all  around. 

The  honey  of  her  infant  lips, 
The  bread  and  wine  of  her  sweet  smile, 
The  wild  game  of  her  roving  eye. 
Does  him  to  infancy  beguile; 

For  as  he  eats  and  drinks  he  grows 
Younger  and  younger  every  day, 
And  on  the  desert  wild  they  both 
Wander  in  terror  and  dismay. 

Like  the  wild  stag  she  flees  away; 
Her  fear  plants  many  a  thicket  wild; 
While  he  pursues  her  night  and  day. 
By  various  arts  of  love  beguiled; 

By  various  arts  of  love  and  hate, 
Till  the  wide  desert  planted  o'er 
With  labyrinths  of  wayward  love, 
Where  roam  the  lion,  wolf,  and  boar; 

Till  he  becomes  a  wayward  babe. 
And  she  a  weeping  woman  old. 
Then  many  a  lover  wanders  here; 
The  sun  and  stars  are  nearer  rolled; 

The  trees  bring  forth  sweet  ecstasy 
To  all  who  in  the  desert  roam; 
Till  many  a  city  there  is  built. 
And  many  a  pleasant  shepherd's  home. 
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But  when  they  find  the  frowning  babe, 

Terror  strikes  through  the  region  wide: 

They  cry,  "The  babe!  the  babe  is  bom  I"  95 

And  flee  away  on  every  side. 

For  who  dare  touch  the  frowning  form, 

His  arm  is  withered  to  its  root; 

Lions,  boars,  wolves,  all  howling  flee. 

And  every  tree  does  shed  its  fruit  100 

And  none  can  touch  that  frowning  form 
Except  it  be  a  woman  old ; 
She  nails  him  down  upon  the  rock, 
And  all  is  done  as  I  have  told. 

About  1801-3,  1863. 


AUGURIES  OF  INNOCENCE 

To  see  a  world  in  a  g^^in  of  sand. 
And  a  heaven  in  a  wild  flower; 
Hold  infinity  in  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
And  eternity  in  an  hour. 

A  robin  redbreast  in  a  cage  5 

Puts  all  heaven  in  a  rage; 

A  dove-house  filled  with  doves  and  pigeons 

Shudders  hell  through  all  its  regions. 

A  dog  starved  at  his  master's  gate 

Predicts  the  ruin  of  the  state.  10 

A  horse  misused  upon  the  road 

Calls  to  heaven  for  human  blood. 

Each  outcry  of  the  hunted  hare 

A  flbre  from  the  brain  does  tear. 

A  skylark  wounded  in  the  wing,  15 

A  cherubim  does  cease  to  sing. 

The  game-cock  dipt  and  armed  for  fight 

Does  the  rising  sun  affright 

Every  wolfs  and  lion's  howl 

Raises  from  hell  a  human  soul.  20 

The  wild  deer,  wand'ring  here  and  there. 

Keeps  the  human  soul  from  care. 
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The  lamb  misused  breeds  public  strife. 

And  yet  forgives  the  butcher's  knife. 

The  bat  that  flits  at  close  of  eve  25 

Has  left  the  brain  that  won't  believe. 

The  owl  that  calls  upon  the  night 

Speaks  the  unbeliever's  fright 

He  who  shall  hurt  the  little  wren 

Shall  never  be  beloved  by  men.  30 

He  who  the  ox  to  wrath  has  moved 

Shall  never  be  by  woman  loved. 

The  wanton  boy  that  kills  the  fly 

Shall  feel  the  spider's  enmity. 

He  who  torments  the  chafer's  sprite  35 

Weaves  a  bower  in  endless  night 

The  caterpillar  on  the  leaf 

Repeats  to  thee  thy  mother's  grief. 

Kill  not  the  moth  nor  butterfly, 

For  the  Last  Judgment  draweth  nigh.  40 

He  who  shall  train  the  horse  to  war 

Shall  never  pass  the  polar  bar. 

The  beggar's  dog  and  widow's  cat. 

Feed  them  and  thou  wilt  grow  fat 

The  gnat  that  sings  his  simimer's  song  45 

Poison  gets  from  Slander's  tongue. 

The  poison  of  the  snake  and  newt 

Is  the  sweat  of  Envy's  foot. 

The  poison  of  the  honey-bee 

Is  the  artist's  jealousy.  50 

The  prince's  robes  and  beggar's  rags  • 

Are  toadstools  on  the  miser's  bags. 

A  truth  that's  told  with  bad  intent 

Beats  all  the  lies  you  can  invent. 

It  is  right  it  should  be  so;  55 

Man  was  made  for  joy  and  woe; 

And  when  this  we  rightly  know. 

Through  the  world  we  safely  go. 

Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine,      ; 

A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine.  60 

Under  every  grief  and  pine 

Runs  a  joy  with  silken  twine. 

The  babe  is  more  than  swaddling  bands; 
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Throughout  all  these  human  lands 

Tools  were  made,  and  bom  were  hands, 

Every  farmer  understands. 

Every  tear  from  every  eye 

Becomes  a  babe  in  eternity; 

This  is  caught  by  females  bright. 

And  returned  to  its  own  delight. 

The  bleat,  the  bark,  bellow,  and  roar 

Are  waves  that  beat  on  heaven's  shor& 

The  babe  that  weeps  the  rod  beneath 

Writes  revenge  in  realms  of  death. 

The  beggar's  rags,  fluttering  in  air. 

Does  to  rags  the  heavens  tear. 

The  soldier,  armed  with  sword  and  gun. 

Palsied  strikes  the  summer's  sun. 

The  poor  man's  farthing  is  worth  more 

Than  all  the  gold  on  Afric's  shore. 

One  mite  wrung  from  the  lab'rer's  hands 

Shall  buy  and  sell  the  miser's  lands; 

Or,  if  protected  from  on  high, 

Does  that  whole  nation  sell  and  buy. 

He  who  mocks  the  infant's  faith 

Shall  be  mocked  in  age  and  death. 

He  who  shall  teach  the  child  to  doubt 

The  rotting  grave  shall  ne'er  gel  out. 

He  who  respects  the  infant's  faith 

Triumphs  over  hell  and  death. 

The  child's  toys  and  the  old  man's  reasons 

Are  the  fruits  of  the  two  seasons. 

The  questioner,  who  sits  so  sly. 

Shall  never  know  how  to  reply. 

He  who  replies  to  words  of  doubt 

Doth  put  the  light  of  knowledge  out. 

The  strongest  poison  ever  known 

Came  from  Caesar's  laurel  crown. 

Naught  can  deform  the  human  race 

Like  to  the  armour's  iron  brace. 

When  gold  and  gems  adorn  the  plow, 

To  peaceful  arts  shall  Envy  bow. 

A  riddle  or  the  cricket's  cry 

Is  to  doubt  a  fit  reply. 
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The  emmet's  inch  and  eagle's  mile  105 

Make  lame  Philosophy  to  smile. 

He  who  doubts  from  what  he  sees 

Will  ne'er  believe,  do  what  you  pleas^ 

If  the  sun  and  moon  should  doubt,  |/ 

They'd  immediately  go  out  ;f  no 

To  be  in  a  passion  you  good  may  do, 

But  no  good  if  a  passion  is  in  you 

The  winner's  shout,  the  loser's  curse. 

Dance  before  dead  England's  hearse. 

Every  night  and  every  mom 

Some  to  misery  are  bom.  120 

Every  mom  and  every  night 

Some  are  born  to  sweet  delight 

Some  are  born  to  sweet  delight. 

Some  are  born  to  endless  night 

We  are  led  to  believe  a  lie  125 

When  we  see  not  through  the  eye, 

Which  was  born  in  a  night  to  perish  in  a  night. 

When  the  soul  slept  in  beams  of  light 

God  appears,  and  God  is  light. 

To  those  poor  souls  who  dwell  in  night;  130 

But  does  a  human  form  display 

To  those  who  dwell  in  realms  of  day. 

About  1801-3.  1863. 

FROM 

MILTON 

And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 
Walk  upon  England's  mountains  green? 
And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 
On  England's  pleasant  pastures  seen? 

And  did  the  countenance  divine  5 

Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 
And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here, 
Among  these  dark  Satanic  mills? 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold  I 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire!  10 

Bring  me  my  spear!  O  clouds,  unfold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire! 
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I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem  15 

In  England's  green  and  pleasant  land. 

1804. 

TO  THE  QUEEN 

The  door  of  Death  is  made  of  gold. 

That  mortal  eyes  cannot  behold; 

But  when  the  mortal  eyes  are  closed, 

And  cold  and  pale  the  limbs  reposed. 

The  soul  awakes,  and,  wond'ring,  sees  5 

In  her  mild  hand  the  golden  keys. 

The  grave  is  heaven's  golden  gate, 

And  rich  and  poor  around  it  wait: 

O  Shepherdess  of  England's  fold. 

Behold  this  gate  of  pearl  and  gold!  10 

To  dedicate  to  England's  Queen 
The  visions  that  my  soul  has  seen. 
And  by  her  kind  permission  bring 
What  I  have  borne  on  solemn  wing 
From  the  vast  regions  of  the  grave,  15 

Before  her  throne  my  wings  I  wave; 
Bowing  before  my  sov'reign's  feet, 
"The  grave  produced  these  blossoms  sweet. 
In  mild  repose  from  earthly  strife. 
The  blossoms  of  eternal  life."  20 

About  1806-7.  '  1808. 

FROM 

THE  EVERLASTING  GOSPEL 

The  vision  of  Christ  that  thou  dost  see 

Is  my  vision's  greatest  enemy 

Thine  is  the  friend  of  all  mankind; 

Mine  speaks  in  parables  to  the  blind. 

Thine  loves  the  same  world  that  mine  hates ;  5 

Thy  heaven-doors  are  my  hell-gates. 

Socrates  taught  what  Meletus 

Loathed  as  a  nation's  bitterest  curse;  ^ 

And  Caiaphas  was,  in  his  own  mind. 
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A  benefactor  to  mankind. 

Both  read  the  Bible  day  and  night. 

But  thou  read'st  black  where  I  read  wliite^ 

Was  Jesus  humble?  or  did  he 

Give  any  proofs  of  humility? 

Boast  of  high  things  with  humble  tone. 

And  give  with  charity  a  stone? 

When  but  a  child  he  ran  away. 

And  left  his  parents  in  dismay. 

When  they  had  wandered  three  days  long, 

These  were  the  words  upon  his  tongue: 

"No  earthly  parents  I  confess; 
I  am  doing  my  Father's  business." 
When  the  rich  learned  Pharisee 
Came  to  consult  him  secretly, 
Upon  his  heart  with  iron  pen 
He  wrote,  "Ye  must  be  born  again." 
He  was  too  proud  to  take  a  bribe; 
He  fpoke  with  authority,  not  like  a  scribe. 
He  says  with  most  consummate  art, 

"Follow  me;  I  am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart, 
As  that  is  the  only  way  to  escape 
The  miser's  net  and  the  glutton's  trap."  .... 
He  who  loves  his  enemies  betrays  his  friends : 
This  surely  is  not  what  Jesus  intends. 
But  the  sneaking  pride  of  heroic  schools. 
And  the  scribes'  and  Pharisees'  virtuous  rules ; 
For  he  acts  with  honest  triumphant  pride, 
And  this  is  the  cause  that  Jesus  died. 
He  did  not  die  with  Christian  ease. 
Asking  pardon  of  his  enemies ; 
If  he  had,  Cataphas  would  forgive — 
Sneaking  submission  can  always  live. 
He  had  only  to  say  that  God  was  the  Devil, 
And  the  Devil  was  God,  like  a  Christian  civil. 
Mild  Christian  regrets  to  the  Devil  confess 
For  affronting  him  thrice  in  the  wilderness, 
He  had  soon  been  bloody  Caesar's  elf. 
And  at  last  be  would  have  been  Caesar  himself. 
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Jesus  was  sitting  in  Moses'  chair; 
They  brought  the  trembling  woman  there. 
Moses  commands  she  be  stoned  to  death: 
What  was  the  sound  of  Jesus'  breath? 
He  laid  his  hand  on  Moses'  law; 
The  ancient  heavens,  in  silent  awe. 
Writ  with  curses  from  pole  to  pole. 
All  away  began  to  roll. 
The  Earth  trembling  and  naked  lay 
In  secret  bed  of  mortal  clay; 
On  Sinai  felt  the  hand  divine 
Putting  back  the  bloody  shrine; 
And  she  heard  the  breath  of  God, 
As  she  heard  by  Eden's  flood : 
"Good  and  evil  are  no  morel 
Sinai's  trumpets,  cease  to  roar! 
Cease,  finger' of  God,  to  write! 
The  heavens  are  not  clean  in  Thy  sight. 
Thou  art  good,  and  Thou  alone. 
Nor  may  the  sinner  cast  one  stone. 
To  be  good  only  is  to  be 
A  god  or  else  a  Pharisee." 
About  iSio.  1863,  1868.  iS^4. 
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FKOU 

THE  VILLAGE 
The  village  life,  and  eVry  care  that  rdgns 
O'er  youthful  peasants  and  declining  swains. 
What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  labour  past, 
Age,  in  its  hour  of  languor,  finds  at  last, 
What  form  the  real  picture  of  the  poor, 
Demand  a  song — the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

Fled  are  those  times  when,  in  harmonious  strains. 
The  rustic  poet  praised  his  native  plains; 
No  shepherds  now,  in  smooth  alternate  verse. 
Their  country's  beauty  or  their  nymphs'  rehearse: 
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Yet  still  for  these  we  frame  the  tender  atrun ; 

Still  in  our  lays  fond  Corydoiu  complain, 

And  shepherds'  boys  their  amorous  pains  reveal— 

The  only  pains,  alas,  they  never  feeL 

On  Mincio's  banks,  in  Qesar'a  bounteous  reign. 

If  Titynis  found  the  Golden  Age  again. 

Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 

Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song? 

From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 

Where  Virgil,  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way? 

Yes,  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains. 

Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains. 

They  boast  their  peasants'  pipes ;  but  peasants  now 

Resign  their  pipes  and  plod  behind  the  plough. 

And  few  amid  the  rural  tribe  have  time 

To  number  syllables  and  play  with  rhyme: 

Save  honest  Duck,  what  son  of  verse  could  share 

The  poet's  rapture  and  the  peasant's  care. 

Or  the  great  labours  of  the  field  degrade 

With  the  new  peril  of  a  poorer  trade? 

From  this  chief  cause  these  idle  praises  spring — 
That  themes  so  easy  few  forbear  to  sing, 
For  no  deep  thought  the  trifling  subjects  ask; 
To  sing  of  shepherds  is  an  easy  task : 
The  happy  youlh  assumes  the  common  strain, 
A  nymph  his  mistress,  and  himself  a  swain; 
With  no  sad  scenes  he  clouds  his  tuneful  prayer. 
But  all,  to  look  like  her,  is  painted  fair. 

I  grant  indeed  that  fields  and  flocks  have  charms 
For  him  that  grazes  or  for  him  that  farms; 
But  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  trace 
The  poor  laborious  natives  of  the  place. 
And  see  the  mid-day  sun  with  fervid  ray 
On  their  bare  heads  and  dewy  temples  play. 
While  some,  with  feebler  heads  and  fainter  hearts 
Deplore  their  fortune  yet  sustain  their  parts. 
Then  shall  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 
In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride? 
No :  cast  by  Fortune  on  a  frowning  coast, 
Which  neither  groves  nor  happy  valleys  boast. 
Where  other  cares  than  those  the  Muse  relates. 
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And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other  mates, 
By  such  examples  taught  I  paint  the  cot 
As  Truth  will  paint  it  and  as  bards  will  not. 
Nor  you,  ye  poor,  of  lettered  scorn  complain: 
To  you  the  smoothest  song  is  smooth  in  vain ; 
O'ercome  by  labour  and  bowed  down  by  time. 
Feel  you  the  barren  flattery  of  a  rhyme? 
Can  poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine  for  bread. 
By  winding  myrtles  round  your  ruined  shed? 
Can  Ihcir  light  tales  your  weighty  griefs  o'crpower. 
Or  glad  with  airy  mirth  the  toilsome  hour? 
iTSofSj.  178a. 

FltOll 

THE  BOROUGH 

THE  SEA 

Turn  to  the  watery  world  I    But  who  to  thee 

(A  wonder  yet  unviewed)  shall  paint — the  sea? 

Various  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms. 

When  lulled  by  zephyrs  or  when  roused  by  storms; 

Its  colours  changing  when  from  clouds  and  sun 

Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  run; 

Embrowned  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene 

In  limpid  blue  and  evanescent  green; 

And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie. 

Lift  the  far  sail,  and  cheat  th'  experienced  eye. 

Be  it  the  summer  noon :  a  sandy  space 
The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  place; 
Then,  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above. 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  contusion  move 
(For,  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends, 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends) ; 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion,  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  sinking,  curling  to  the  Strand, 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o'ercrcep  the  ridgy  sand, 
Or  lap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow ; 
Ships  in  the  calm  seem  anchored,  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide. 
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Art  thon  not  present,  this  calm  Kcne  before 
Where  all  betide  is  pebbly  length  of  ibor^ 
And  tat  aa  eye  can  reach  it  can  discern  no  more? 
Yet  sometimes  conies  a  ruffling  dond  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake. 
As  an  awakened  a^ant  with  a  frown 
Might  show  his  wrath  and  then  to  sleep  sink  down. 
View  now  the  winter  stonni    Above,  one  dond. 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'crshroud; 
Th'  unwiddy  porpoise  through  the  day  before 
Had  rolled  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shoiA 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  showed  his  form. 
Dark  as  the  doud  and  furious  as  the  storm. 
All  where  the  eye  delights  yet  dreads  to  roam, 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising;  all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change,  the  waves  so  swelled  and  steep 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swdls. 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwdls. 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace. 
As  if  contending  In  thdr  watery  chase. 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach. 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  thdr  utmost  stretch ; 
Curled  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force. 
And  then,  re-flowing,  take  their  grating  course. 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past 
Rolled  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last. 
Far  off  the  petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood  or  flutters  in  the  spray; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again. 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main. 
High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flights  of  wild  ducks  stretch; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side. 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide; 
All  In  their  wedge-like  figures  from  the  north, 
Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth. 
Inshore  their  passage  tribes  of  sea-gulls  urge, 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  bade,  then  turn  and  all  thdr  force  apply. 
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While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  complahdng  cry; 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast. 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. 

Darkness  begins  to  reigri.     The  louder  wind 
Appals  the  weak  and  awes  the  firmer  mind; 
But  frights  not  him  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal — yon  prowler  on  his  way: 
Ix>l  he  has  something  seen;  he  runs  apace, 
As  if  he  feared  companion  in  the  chase; 
He  sees  his  prize,  and  now  he  turns  again, 
Slowly  and  sorrowing.    "Was  your  search  in  vain?" 
Gruffly  he  answers,  "  'T  is  a  sorry  sight  I 
A  seaman's  body:  there  11  be  more  to-night!" 

Hark  to  those  sounds  1  they  're  from  distress  at  sea. 
How  quick  they  comel    What  terrors  may  there  be! 
Yes,  't  is  a  driven  vessel ;  I  discern 
Lights,  signs  of  terror,  gleaming  from  the  stern. 
Others  behold  them  too,  and  from  the  town 
In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down. 
Their  wives  pursue  and  damsels,  urged  by  dread 
Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led : 
Their  head  the  gown  has  hooded,  and  their  call 
In  this  sad  night  is  pierdng  like  the  squall ; 
They  feel  their  kinds  of  power,  and,  when  they  meet, 
Chide,  fondle,  weep,  dare,  threaten,  or  intreat. 
Seel  one  poor  girl,  all  terror  and  alarm. 
Has  fondly  seized  upon  her  lover's  arm: 
"Thou  shalt  not  venture  I"  and  he  answers,  "No, 
I  will  not" — still  she  cries,  "Thou  shait  not  gol" 
No  need  of  this :  not  here  the  stoutest  boat  i 

Can  through  such  breakers,  o'er  such  billows  float; 
Yet  may  they  view  these  lights  tipon  the  beach. 
Which  yield  them  hope  whom  help  can  never  reach. 
From  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  radiance  throws 
On  the  wild  waves,  and  all  the  danger  shows;  t 

But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shining  vest. 
Terrific  splendour!  gloom  in  glory  dresti 
This  for  a  moment;  and  then  clouds  again 
Hide  every  beam,  and  fear  and  darkness  reign. 
But  hear  we  now  those  sounds?    Do  lights  appear?         ii 
I  see  them  not  I  the  storm  alone  I  hear! 
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And,  lo,  the  uilors  homeward  take  their  way: 
Man  must  endnre — let  in  inboiit  and  prajr. 
tSoif-f,  i8ia 


Old  Peter  Grimei  made  fidiing  his  employ; 

His  wife  he  cabined  with  him  and  his  boy. 

And  seemed  that  life  laboricraa  to  enjoy. 

To  town  came  quiet  Peter  with  his  fish. 

And  had  of  all  a  dvil  word  and  wish. 

He  left  his  trade  upon  the  Sabbath  day. 

And  took  young  Peter  in  bit  hand  to  pray : 

But  soon  the  stubborn  boy  from  care  broke  loose. 

At  first  refused,  then  added  his  abuse; 

His  father's  love  he  scorned,  his  power  defied. 

But,  being  drunk,  wept  sorely  when  he  died. 

Yes,  then  he  wept,  and  to  his  mind  there  came 

Much  of  his  conduct,  and  he  fett  the  shame: — 

How  he  had  oft  the  good  old  man  reviled, 

And  never  paid  the  duty  of  a  child; 

How,  when  the  father  in  his  Bible  read, 

He  in  contempt  and  anger  left  the  shed: 
"It  is  the  word  of  life,"  the  parent  cried; 
"This  is  the  life  itself,"  the  boy  replied, 

And,  while  old  Peter  in  amazement  stood, 

Gave  the  hot  spirit  to  his  bailing  blood: — 

How  he,  with  oath  and  furious  speech,  began 

To  prove  his  freedom  and  assert  the  man; 

And  when  the  parent  checked  his  impious  rage. 

How  he  had  cursed  the  tyranny  of  age — 

Nay,  once  had  dealt  the  sacrilegious  blow 

On  his  bare  head  and  laid  his  parent  low; 

The  father  groaned;  "It  thou  art  old,"  said  he, 
"And  hast  a  son — thou  wilt  remember  me; 

Thy  mother  left  me  in  an  happy  time. 

Thou  kill'dst  not  her — Heav'n  spares  the  double  crime." 

On  an  inn-settle,  in  his  maudlin  grief. 

This  he  revolved,  and  drank  for  his  relief. 

Now  lived  the  youth  in  freedom,  but  debarred 

From  constant  pleasure,  and  he  thought  it  hard; 
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Hard  that  he  could  not  every  wish  obey. 

But  must  awhile  relinquish  ale  and  play; 

Hard  that  he  could  not  to  his  cards  attend, 

But  must  acquire  the  money  he  would  spend. 

With  greedy  eye  he  looked  on  all  he  saw; 

He  knew  not  justice,  and  he  laughed  at  law: 

On  all  he  marked  he  stretched  his  ready  hand; 

He  fished  by  water,  and  he  filched  by  land. 

Oft  in  the  night  has  Peter  dropped  his  oar, 

Fled  from  his  boat,  and  sought  for  prey  on  shore; 

Oft  up  the  hedge-row  glided,  on  his  back 

Bearing  the  orchard's  produce  in  a  sack, 

Or  farm-yard  load,  tugged  fiercely  from  the  stack; 

And  as  these  wrongs  to  greater  numbers  rose. 

The  more  he  looked  on  all  men  as  his  foes. 

He  built  a  mud-walled  hovel,  where  he  kept 
His  various  wealth,  and  there  he  oft-times  slept. 
But  no  success  could  please  his  cruel  soul : 
He  wished  for  one  to  trouble  and  control; 
He  wanted  some  obedient  boy  to  stand 
And  bear  the  blow  of  his  outrageous  hand. 
And  hoped  to  find  in  some  propitious  hour 
A  feeling  creature  subject  to  his  power. 

Peter  had  heard  there  were  in  London  then — 
Still  have  Ehey  being !— workhouse-clearing  men. 
Who,  undisturbed  by  feelings  just  or  kind. 
Would  parish-boys  to  needy  tradesmen  bind; 
They  in  their  want  a  trifling  sum  would  take. 
And  toiling  slaves  of  piteous  orphans  make. 
Such  Peter  sought;'  and  when  a  lad  was  found, 
The  sum  was  dealt  him,  and  the  slave  was  bound. 
Some  few  in  town  observed  in  Peter's  trap 
A  boy,  with  jacket  blue  and  woollen  cap: 
But  none  enquired  how  Peter  used  the  rope, 
Or  what  the  bruise  that  made  the  stripling  stoop; 
None  could  the  ridges  on  his  back  behold. 
None  sought  him  shiv'ring  in  the  winter's  cold; 
None  put  the  question,  "Peter,  dost  thou  give 
The  boy  his  food?    What,  man,  the  lad  must  live! 
Consider,  Peter:  let  the  child  have  bread; 
He  'II  serve  thee  better  if  he 's  stroked  and  fed." 
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SoiK  reasoned  thus;  and  aome,  on  hearing  cries. 

Said  calmly,  "Grimes  is  at  his  exercise." 

Pined,  beaten,  cold,  pincbed,  threatened,  and  ahuacd. 

His  effort!  punished  and  his  food  refused,  8o 

Awaicc  tormented,  soon  aroused  from  sleep, 

Struck  if  he  wept  and  yet  compelled  to  veep. 

The  trembling  hoy  dropped  down  and  itrove  to  praj. 

Received  a  blow,  and  trembling  turned  away. 

Or  sobbed  and  hid  his  piteotu  face,  while  he,  85 

The  savage  master,  grinned  in  horrid  glee : 

He  'd  now  the  power  he  ever  loved  to  show, 

A  feeling  being  subject  to  his  blow. 

Thus  lived  the  lad,  in  hunger,  peril,  pain. 

His  tears  despised,  his  supplications  vain;  go 

Compelled  by  fear  to  lie,  by  need  to  steal. 

His  bed  uneasy,  and  unblest  his  meal. 

For  three  sad  years  the  boy  his  tortures  bore, 

And  then  his  pains  and  trials  were  no  more. 
"How  died  he,  Peter?"  when  the  people  said,  95 

He  growled,  "I  found  him  lifeless  in  his  bed," 

Then  tried  for  softer  tone,  and  sighed,  "Poor  Sam  is  dead." 

Yet  murmurs  were  there,  and  some  questions  asked — 

How  he  was  fed,  how  punished,  and  how  tasked? 

Much  they  suspected,  but  they  little  proved,  100 

And  Peter  passed  untroubled  and  unmoved. 
Another  boy  with  equal  ease  was  founil, 

The  money  granted,  and  the  victim  bound. 

And  what  his  fate?    One  night  it  chanced  he  fell 

From  the  boat's  mast  and  perished  in  her  well,  105 

Where  fish  were  living  kept  and  where  the  boy 

(So  reasoned  men)  could  not  himself  destroy. 
"Yes!  so  it  was,"  said  Peter;  "in  his  play 

(For  he  was  idle  both  by  night  and  day) 

He  climbed  the  main-mast  and  then  fell  below;"  no 

Then  showed  his  corpse,  and  pointed  to  the  blow. 
"What  said  the  jury?"    They  were  long  in  doubt. 

But  sturdy  Peter  faced  the  matter  out; 

So  they  dismissed  him,  saying  at  the  time, 
"Keep    fast    your    hatchway    when    you  're   hoys    who 

climb."  1 15 

This  hit  the  conscience,  and  he  coloured  more 
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Than  for  the  closest  questt^m  put  before. 

Thus  all  his  fears  the  verdict  set  aside. 
And  at  the  slave'Shop  Peter  still  applied. 
Then  came  a  boy  of  manners  soft  and  mild. 
Our  seamen's  wives  with  grief  beheld  the  child : 
All  thought  (the  poor  themselves)  that  he  was  one 
Of  gentle  blood,  some  noble  sinner's  son, 
Who  had,  belike,  deceived  some  bumble  maid, 
Whom  he  had  first  seduced  and  then  betrayed. 
However  this,  he  seemed  a  gracious  lad, 
In  grief  submissive  and  with  patience  sad. 
Passive  he  laboured,  till  his  slender  frame 
Bent  with  his  loads,  and  he  at  length  was  lame. 
Strange  tbat  a  frame  so  weak  could  bear  so  long 
The  grossest  insult  and  the  foulest  wrong; 
But  there  were  causes :  in  the  town  they  gave 
Fire,  food,  and  comfort  to  the  gentle  slave; 
And  though  stern  Peter,  with  a  cruel  hand 
And  knotted  rope,  enforced  the  rude  command. 
Yet  he  considered  what  he  'd  lately  felt. 
And  his  vile  blows  with  selfish  pity  dealt. 

One  day  such  draughts  the  cruel  fisher  made 
He  could  not  vend  them  in  his  bo  rough -trade. 
But  sailed  for  London-mart.    The  boy  was  ill. 
But  ever  humbled  to  his  master's  wilt ; 
And  on  the  river,  where  they  smoothly  sailed. 
He  strove  with  terror  and  awhile  prevailed; 
But,  new  to  danger  on  the  angry  sea. 
He  clung  affrightened  to  his  master's  knee. 
The  boat  grew  leaky,  and  the  wind  was  strong; 
Rough  was  the  passage,  and  the  time  was  long; 
His  liquor  failed,  and  Peter's  wrath  arose — 
No  more  is  known:  the  rest  we  must  suppose, 
Or  learn  of  Peter.    Peter,  says  he,  "spied 
The  stripling's  danger,  and  for  harbour  tried; 
Meantime  the  fish,  and  then  th'  apprentice  died." 
The  pitying  women  raised  a  clamour  round. 
And  weeping  said,  'Thou  hast  thy  'prentice  drowned" 
Now  the  stem  man  was  summoned  to  the  hall. 
To  tell  his  tale  before  the  burghers  all; 
He  gave  tb'  account,  professed  the  lad  he  loved, 
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And  kept  his  brazen  features  all  unmoved. 
The  mayor  himself  with  tone  severe  replied, 
"Henceforth  with  thee  shall  never  boy  abide; 
Hire  thee  a  freeman,  whom  thou  durst  not  beat. 
But  who,  in  thy  despite,  will  sleep  and  eat 
Free  tbou  art  now  I— again  shouldst  thou  appear. 
Thou  'It  find  thy  sentence,  like  thy  soul,  severe." 

Alas  for  Peter,  not  an  helping  hand. 
So  was  he  hated,  could  he  now  command : 
Alone  he  rowed  his  boat,  alone  he  cast 
His  nets  beside,  or  made  his  anchor  fast; 
To  hold  a  rope  or  hear  a  curse  was  none; 
He  toiled  and  railed,  he  groaned  and  swore,  alone. 
Thus  by  himself  compelled  to  live  each  day. 
To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay. 
At  the  same  times  the  same  dull  views  to  see; 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high, 
When  low,  the  mud  half-covered  and  half-dry ; 
The  sunburned  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks. 
And  banksjde  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks; 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float. 
As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 

When  tides  were  neap,  and  in  the  sultry  day 
Through  the  tail  bounding  mud-banks  made  their  way. 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelhng,  and  below 
The  dark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow. 
There  anchoring,  Peler  chose  from  man  to  hide, 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  lazy  tide 
In  ils  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  glide, 
Where  the  small  eels,  that  left  ihe  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play. 
Where  gaping  mussels,  left  upon  the  mud. 
Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  fallen  flood. 
Here,  dull  and  hopeless,  he  'd  lie  down  and  (race 
How  sidelong  crabs  had  scrawled  their  crooked  race. 
Or  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  gull  or  clanging  golden-eye. 
What  time  the  sea-birds  to  the  marsh  would  come, 
And  the  loud  bittern,  from  the  bull-rush  home. 
Gave  from  the  salt-ditch  side  the  bellowing  boom. 
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He  nursed  the  feelings  these  dull  scenes  produce. 
And  loved  to  stop  beside  the  opening  sluice. 
Where  the  small  stream,  confined  in  narrow  bound. 
Ran  with  a.  dull,  unvaried,  sadd'ning  sound. 
Where  al!  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear 
Oppressed  the  soul  with  misery,  grief,  and  fear. 

Besides  these  objects,  there  were  places  three 
Which  Peter  seemed  with  certain  dread  to  see; 
When  he  drew  near  them,  he  would  turn  from  each. 
And  loudly  whistle  till  he  passed  the  reach. 

A  change  of  scene  to  him  brought  no  relief: 
In  town,  'twas  plain,  men  took  htm  for  a  thief; 
The  sailors'  wives  would  stop  him  in  the  street, 
And  say,  "Now,  Peter,  thou'st  no  boy  to  beat"; 
Infants  at  play,  when  they  perceived  him,  ran. 
Warning  each  other— "That 's  the  wicked  man!" 
He  growled  an  oath,  and  in  an  angry  tone 
Cursed  the  whole  place,  and  wished  to  be  alone. 

Alone  he  was,  the  same  dull  scenes  in  view; 
And  still  more  gloomy  in  hb  sight  they  grew: 
Though  man  he  hated,  yet,  employed  alone 
At  bootless  labour,  he  would  swear  and  groan. 
Cursing  the  shoals  that  glided  by  the  spot, 
And  gulls  that  caught  them  when  his  arts  could  not 
Cold,  nervous  tremblings  shook  his  sturdy  frame, 
And  strange  disease — he  couldn't  say  the  name. 
Wild  were  his  dreams,  and  oft  he  rose  in  fright. 
Waked  by  his  view  of  horrors  in  the  night — 
Horrors  that  would  the  sternest  minds  amaze. 
Horrors  that  demons  might  be  proud  to  raise; 
And  though  he  felt  forsaken,  grieved  at  heart 
To  think  he  lived  from  all  mankind  apart, 
Yet,  if  a  man  approached,  in  terrors  he  would  Start. 

A  winter  passed  since  Peter  saw  the  town. 
And  summer  lodgers  were  again  come  down. 
These,  idly  curious,  with  their  glasses  spied 
The  ships  in  bay  as  anchored  for  the  tide. 
The  river's  craft,  the  bustle  of  the  quay. 
And  seaport  views,  which  landmen  love  to  see. 
One  up  the  river  had  a  man  and  boat 
Seen  day  by  day,  now  anchored,  now  afloat; 
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Fbher  he  aeeined,  yet  used  no  net  nor  hook ;  % 

Of  sea-fowl  swimnung  b;  no  heed  he.  took, 

But  on  the  gliding  wavei  still  fixed  hii  Uiy  look; 

At  certain  stations  he  would  view  the  stream 

As  if  he  stood  bewildered  in  a  dream, 

Or  that  some  power  had  chained  him  for  a  thne,  34 

To  feel  a  curse  or  meditate  on  crime. 

This  known,  some  curious,  some  in  pity  went. 

And  others  questioned,  "Wretch,  dost  thon  repent?" 

He  heard,  he  trembled,  and  in  fear  resigned 

His  boat:  new  terror  filled  hii  restless  mind;  3J 

Furious  he  grew  and  up  the  country  ran. 

And  there  they  seized  hun — a  distempered  man. 

Him  we  received;  and  to  a  parish-bed. 

Followed  and  cursed,  the  groaning  man  was  led. 

Here  when  they  saw  him  whom  they  used  to  shun,      2; 
A  lost,  lone  man,  so  harassed  and  undone. 
Our  gentle  females,  ever  prompt  to  feel. 
Perceived  compassion  on  their  anger  steal; 
His  crimes  they  could  n't  from  their  memories  blot, 
But  they  were  grieved,  and  trembled  at  his  lot.  a(S 

A  priest  too  came,  to  whom  his  words  are  told. 
And  all  the  signs  they  shuddered  to  behold: 

"Look  I  lookl"  they  cried;  "his  limbs  with  horror  shake  I 
And  as  he  grinds  his  teeth,  what  noise  they  make  I 
How  glare  his  angry  eyes,  and  yet  he 's  not  awake  I  26 

See!  what  cold  drops  upon  his  forehead  stand, 
And  how  he  clenches  that  broad  bony  hand  I" 
The  priest  attending,  found  he  spoke  at  times 
As  one  alluding  to  his  fears  and  crimes. 

"It  was  the  fall,"  he  muttered;  "I  can  show  37 

The  manner  how — 1  never  struck  a  blow"; 
And  then  aloud,  "Unhand  me,  free  my  chain ! 
On  oath,  he  fell— it  struck  him  to  the  brainl— 
Why  ask  my  father?  that  old  man  will  swear 
Against  my  life;  besides,  he  wasn't  there!  37 

What,  all  agreed?    Am  I  to  die  to-day? 
My  Lord,  in  mercy  give  me  time  to  pray  I" 

Then,  as  they  watched  him,  calmer  he  became. 
And  grew  so  weak  he  couldn't  move  his  frame. 
But  murmuring  spake,  while  they  could  see  and  hear       28 
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The  start  of  terror  and  the  groan  of  fear. 
See  the  large  <Iew-beads  on  hts  forehead  rise. 
And  ihe  cold  death-drop  glaze  his  sunken  eyes. 
Nor  yet  he  died,  but  with  unwonted  force 
Seemed  with  some  fancied  being  to  discourse : 
He  knew  not  us,  or  with  accustomed  art 
He  hid  the  knowledge,  yet  exposed  his  heart; 
'T  was  part  confession  and  the  rest  defence, 
A  madman's  tale  with  gleams  of  waking  sense. 

"I  'II  tell  you  all,"  he  said,  "the  very  day 
When  the  old  man  first  placed  them  in  my  way — 
My  father's  spirit,  he  who  always  tried 
To  give  me  trouble  when  he  lived  and  died; 
When  he  was  gone  he  could  not  be  content 
To  see  my  days  in  painful  labour  spent. 
But  would  appoint  his  meetings,  and  he  made 
Me  watch  at  these  and  so  neglect  my  trade, 
'"Twas  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  still,  serene; 
No  living  being  had  I  lately  seen ; 
I  paddled  up  and  down,  and  dipped  my  net, 
But  (such  his  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get— 
A  father's  pleasure,  when  his  toil  was  done. 
To  plague  and  torture  thus  an  only  son ! 
And  so  I  sat  and  looked  upon  the  stream, 
How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream. 
But  dream  it  was  not:  nol  I  fixed  my  eyes 
On  the  mid  stream,  and  saw  the  spirits  rise; 
I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand. 
And  hold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  either  hand; 
And  there  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
Of  the  salt  flood,  and  never  touched  a  drop; 
I  would  have  struck  them,  but  they  knew  th'  intent. 
And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  went 

"Now,  from  that  day,  whenever  I  began 
To  dip  my  net,  there  stood  the  hard  old  man — 
He  and  those  boys.    I  humbled  me,  and  prayed 
They  would  be  gone:  they  heeded  not,  but  stayed; 
Nor  could  I  turn,  nor  would  the  boat  go  by. 
But,  gazing  on  the  spirits,  there  was  T ; 
They  bade  me  leap  to  death,  but  I  was  loth  to  die. 
And  every  day,  as  sure  as  day  arose. 
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Would  these  three  spirits  meet  me  ere  the  dote; 

To  hear  and  mark  them  daily  was  my  doom. 

And  'Come,'  they  said,  with  weak,  aad  Toicea,  'come' : 

To  row  away,  with  all  my  strength  I  tried,  33 

But  there  were  they,  hard  by  me  in  the  tide. 

The  three  unbodied  forms;  and  'Corner'  still  'com^'  they 

cried 
Fathers  should  pity— but  this  old  man  shook 
His  hoary  locks,  and  froze  me  t^  a  loc^ 
Thrice,  when  I  struck  them,  through  the  water  came        33 
A  hollow  groan,  that  weakened  all  my  frame. 
Tatherl'  said  I,  tiave  mercy  I'  He  replied — 
I  know  not  what>-the  angry  spirit  lied — 
IHdst  thou  not  draw  thy  knife?'  said  he:  'twas  trae. 
But  I  had  pity  and  my  arm  withdrew ;  jj 

He  cried  for  mercy,  which  1  kindly  gave. 
But  he  has  no  compassion  in  his  grave. 

"There  were  three  places  where  they  ever  rose — 
The  whole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those — 
Places  accurst,  where  if  a  man  remain,  341 

He'll  see  the  things  which  strike  him  to  the  brain: 
And  there  they  made  me  on  my  paddle  lean. 
And  look  at  them  for  hours — accursid  scene! 
When  they  would  glide  to  that  smooth  eddy-space. 
Then  bid  me  leap  and  join  them  in  the  place;  34; 

And  at  my  groans  each  little  villain  sprite 
Enjoyed  my  pains  and  vanished  in  delight. 

"In  one  fierce  summer  day,  when  my  poor  brain 
Was  burning-hot,  and  cruel  was  my  pain. 
Then  came  this  father-foe,  and  (here  he  stood  351 

With  his  two  boys  again  upon  the  flood; 
There  was  more  mischief  in  their  eyes,  more  glee 
In  their  pale  faces,  when  they  glared  at  me. 
Still  did  they  force  me  on  the  oar  to  rest; 
And  when  they  saw  me  fainting  and  oppressed,  35; 

He,  with  his  hand,  the  old  man,  scooped  the  flood, 
And  there  came  flame  about  him  mixed  with  blood; 
He  bade  me  stoop  and  look  upon  the  place, 
Then  flung  the  hot-red  liquor  in  my  face; 
Burning  it  blazed,  and  then  I  roared  for  pain —  361 

I  thought  the  demons  would  have  turned  roy  brain. 
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Still  there  they  stood,  and  forced  me  to  behold 
A  place  of  horrors — they  can  not  be  told — 
Where  the  flood  opened,  there  I  heard  the  shriek 
Of  tortured  guilt — no  earthly  tongue  can  speak:  ; 

'All  days  alike!  forever  I'  did  they  say, 
'And  unremitted  torments  every  day  I' — 
Yes,  60  they  said."    But  here  he  ceased,  and  gated 
On  all  around,  affrtghtened  and  amazed ; 
And  still  he  tried  to  speak,  and  looked  in  dread  ; 

Of  frightened  females  gathering  round  his  bed; 
Then  dropped  exhausted,  and  appeared  at  rest 
Till  the  strong  foe  the  vital  powers  possessed; 
Then  with  an  inward,  broken  voice  he  cried, 
"Again  they  cornel"  and  muttered  as  he  died.  i 

i8oif-9.  1810. 

yaoH 
TALES  OF  THE  HALL 

TBE  PRECEPTOB  HUSBAND 

"Whom  passed  we  musing  near  the  woodman's  shed, 
Whose  horse  not  only  carried  him  but  led. 
That  his  grave  rider  might  have  slept  the  time. 
Or  solved  a  problem,  or  composed  a  rhyme? 
A  more  abstracted  man  within  my  view 
Has  never  come — he  recollected  you." 

Yes,  he  was  thoughtful— thinks  the  whole  day  long, 
Deeply,  and  chiefly  that  he  once  thought  wrong: 
He  thought  a  strong  and  kindred  mind  to  trace 
In  the  soft  outlines  of  a  trifler's  face. 

Poor  FinchI  I  knew  him  when  at  school,  a  boy 
Who  might  be  said  his  labours  to  enjoy; 
So  young  a  pedant  that  he  always  took 
The  girl  to  dance  who  most  admired  her  book. 
And  would  the  butler  and  the  cook  surprise. 
Who  listened  to  his  Latin  exercise. 
The  matron's  self  the  praise  of  Finch  avowed. 
He  was  so  serious  and  he  read  so  loud. 
But  yet,  with  all  this  folly  and  conceit. 
The  lines  he  wrote  were  elegant  and  neat ; 
And  early  prombe  in  his  mind  appeared 
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Of  noble  efforts  when  by  reason  cleared 
And  when  he  sp<^e  of  wives,  the  boy  would  say 
Hii  should  be  skilled  in  Greek  and  algebra. 
For  who  would  talk  with  one  to  whom  his  themes 
And  favourite  studies  were  no  more  than  dreams? 
For  this,  though  courteous,  gentle,  and  humane, 
The  boys  contemned  and  hated  him  as  vain. 
Stiff,  and  pedantic. 

"Did  the  man  enjoy, 
In  after  life,  the  visions  of  the  boy?" 

At  least  they  fotmed  his  wishta;  they  were  yet 
The  favourite  views,  on  which  his  mind  was  set : 
He  quaintly  said  how  happy  must  they  prove 
Who,  loving,  study,  or  who,  studious,  love; 
Who  feel  their  minds  with  sciences  imbued, 
And  their  warm  hearts  by  beauty's  force  subdued. 

His  widowed  mother,  who  the  world  had  seen. 
And  better  judge  of  either  sex  bad  been. 
Told  him  that,  just  as  their  affairs  were  placed, 
In  some  respects  he  must  forego  bis  taste; 
That  every  beauty,  both  of  fonn  and  mind. 
Must  be  by  him,  if  unendowed,  resigned; 
That  wealth  was  wanted  for  their  joint  affairs — 
His  sisters'  portions  and  the  Hall's  repairs. 
The  son  assented — and  the  wife  must  bring 
Weahh,  learning,  beauty,  ere  he  gave  the  ring; 
But  as  these  merits,  when  they  all  unite. 
Arc  not  produced  in  every  soil  and  site. 
And  when  produced  are  not  the  certain  gain 
Of  him  who  would  these  precious  things  obtain. 
Our  patient  student  waited  many  a  year. 
Nor  saw  this  phoenix  in  his  walks  appear. 
But  as  views  mended  in  the  joint  estate. 
He  would  a  something  in  his  points  abate : 
Give  him  but  learning,  beauty,  temper,  sense, 
And  he  would  then  the  happy  state  commence. 
The  mother  sighed,  but  she  at  last  agreed; 
And  now  the  son  was  likely  to  succeed: 
Wealth  is  substantial  good  the  Fates  allot— 
We  know  we  have  it  or  we  have  it  not ; 
But  all  those  graces  which  men  highly  rate 
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Their  minds  tbeniselvea  imagine  and  create. 
And  therefore  Finch  was  in  a  way  to  find 
A  good  that  much  depended  on  his  mind. 

He  looked  around,  observing,  till  he  saw  6; 

Augusta  Dallas]  when  he  felt  an  awe 
Of  so  much  beau^  and  conunanding  grace, 
Tliat  well  became  (he  honours  of  her  race: 
This  lady  never  boasted  of  the  trash 

That  commerce  brings;  she  never  spoke  of  cash;  jt 

The  gentle  blood  that  ran  in  every  vein 
At  all  such  notions  blushed  in  pure  disdain. 
Wealth  once  relinquished,  there  was  all  beside. 
As  Finch  beheved,  that  could  adorn  a  bride: 
He  could  not  gaze  upon  the  form  and  air        '  7; 

Without  concluding  at]  was  right  and  fair; 
Her  mild  but  dignified  reserve  suppressed 
All  free  inquiry,  but  his  mind  could  rest, 
Assured  that  all  was  well,  and  in  that  view  was  blest. 

And  now  he  asked,  "Am  I  the  happy  man  8( 

Who  can  deserve  her?  is  there  one  who  can?" 
His  mother  told  him  he  possessed  the  land 
That  puts  a  man  in  heart  to  ask  a  hand; 
AH  who  possess  it  feel  they  bear  about 
A  spell  that  puts  a  speedy  end  to  doubt.  8; 

But  Finch  was  modest :  "May  it,  then,  be  thought 
That  she  can  so  be  gained?"    "She  may  be  sought." 
"Can  love  with  land  be  won?"   "By  land  is  beauty  bought. 
Do  not,  dear  Charles,  with  indignation  glow. 
All  value  that  the  want  of  which  they  know:  gt 

Nor  do  I  blame  her ;  none  that  worth  denies. 
But  can  my  son  be  sure  of  what  he  buys? 
Beauty  she  has;  but  with  it  can  you  find 
The  inquiring  spirit  or  the  studious  mind? 
This  wilt  thou  need  who  art  to  thinking  prone,  9< 

And  minds  unpaired  had  better  think  alone; 
Then  how  unhappy  will  the  husband  be 
Whose  sole  associate  spoils  his  company?" 
This  he  would  try;  but  all  such  trials  prove 
Too  mighty  for  a  man  disposed  to  love:  loc 

He  whom  the  magic  of  a  face  enchains 
But  little  knowledge  of  the  mind  obtains; 
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If  bf  his  tender  faurt  the  man  is  led. 
He  finds  how  erring  is  the  soundest  head. 

The  lady  saw  his  purpose;  she  could  meet 
The  man's  inquiry,  and  his  aim  defeat 
She  had  a  studied  flattery  in  her  lode; 
She  could  be  seen  retiring  with  a  book; 
She  by  attending  to  his  speech  could  prove 
That  she  for  learning  had  a  fervent  love — 
Yet  love  alone,  she  modestly  declared; 
She  must  be  spared  inquiry,  and  was  spared : 
Of  her  pqpr  studies  she  was  not  so  weak 
As  in  his  presence,  or  at  all,  to  speak ; 
But  to  discourse  with  him,  who,  all  agreed. 
Has  i-ead  so  much,  would  be  absurd  indeed; 
Ask  what  he  might,  she  was  so  much  a  dunce 
She  would  confess  her  ignorance  at  once. 
All  this  the  man  believed  not;  doomed  to  gric^vc 
For  his  belief,  he  this  would  not  believe: 
No  I  he  was  quite  in  raptures  to  discern 
That  love  and  that  avidity  to  learn. 

"Could  she  have  found,"  she  said,  "a  friend,  a  guide. 
Like  him,  to  study  had  been  all  her  pride ; 
But,  doomed  so  long  to  frivolous  employ, 
How  could  she  those  superior  views  enjoy? 
The  day  might  come,  a  happy  day  for  her. 
When  she  might  choose  the  ways  she  should  prefer 
Then  too  he  learned,  in  accidental  way, 
How  much  she  grieved  to  lose  the  given  day 
In  dissipation  wild,  in  visitation  gay. 
Happy,  most  happy,  must  the  woman  prove 
Who  proudly  looks  on  him  she  vows  to  love; 
Who  can  her  humble  acquisitions  state. 
That  he  will  praise,  at  least  wilt  tolerate. 
Still  the  cool  mother  sundry  doubts  expressed: 

"How!  is  Augusta  graver  than  the  rest? 
There  are  three  others :  they  are  not  inclined 
To  feed  with  precious  food  the  empty  mind. 
Whence  this  strong  relish?"  "It  is  very  strong," 
Replied  the  son,  "and  has  possessed  her  long, 
Increased  indeed,  I  may  presume,  by  views— 
We  may  suppose — ah!  may  she  not  refuse?" 
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"Fear  not  I — I  see  the  question  must  be  tried. 
Nay,  is  determined — let  us  to  your  bride."  14S 

They  soon  were  wedded,  and  the  nymph  appeared 
By  all  her  promised  excellence  endeared : 
Her  words  were  kind,  were  cautious,  and  were  few. 
And  she  was  proud — of  what  her  husband  knew. 
Weeks  passed  away,  some  five  or  six,  before,  150 

Blest  in  the  present.  Finch  could  think  of  mbre. 
A  month  was  next  upon  a  journey  spent. 
When  to  the  Lakes  the  fond  companions  went. 
Then  the  gay  town  received  them;  and  at  last 
Home  to  their  mansion,  man  and  wife,  they  passed.  155 

And  now  in  quiet  way  they  came  to  live 
On  what  their  fortune,  love,  and  hopes  would  give. 
The  honied  moon  had  naught  but  silver  rays. 
And  shone  benignly  on  their  early  days; 
The  second  moon  a  light  less  vivid  shed;  160 

And  now  the  silver  rays  were  tinged  with  lead. 
They  now  began  to  look  beyond  the  Hall, 
And  think  what  friends  would  make  a  morning  call. 
Their  former  appetites  returned,  and  now 
Both  could  their  wishes  and  their  tastes  avow;  165 

'Twas  now  no  longer,  "Just  what  you  approve," 
But  "Let  the  wild  fowl  be  to-day,  my  love." 
In  fact  the  senses,  drawn  aside  by  force 
Of  a  strong  passion,  sought  their  usual  course. 

Now  to  her  music  would  the  wife  repair,  170 

To  which  he  listened  once  with  eager  air, 
When  there  was  so  much  harmony  within 
That  any  note  was  sure  its  way  to  win; 
But  now  the  sweet,  melodious  tones  were  sent 
From  the  struck  chords,  and  none  cared  where  they  went.  175 
Full  well  we  know  that  many  a  favourite  air, 
That  charms  a  party,  fails  to  charm  a  pair: 
And  as  Augusta  played  she  looked  around 
To  see  if  one  was  dying  at  the  sound; 
But  all  were  gone— a  husband,  wrapt  in  gloom,  180 

Stalked  careless,  listless,  up  and  down  the  room. 

And  now  't  is  time  to  fill  that  ductile  mind 
With  knowledge  from  his  stores  of  various  kind. 
His  mother,  in  a  peevish  mood,  had  asked. 
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"Does  your  Aognsta  profit?  Is  >Iie  tadced?" 
"Madam  r  he  cried,  offended  with  her  lodes. 
There 's  time  for  all  things,  and  not  all  for  books : 
Just  on  one's  marriage  to  sit  down,  and  prate 
On  points  of  learning,  is  a  thing  I  bate." 
"*T  is  riglit,  my  son;  and  it  appears  to  me 
If  deep  your  hatred,  yon  must  well  agree." 
Finch  was  too  angry  for  a  man  so  wise. 
And  said,  "Insinuation  I  despise  I 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  have  a  mind  so  full 
Of  leaniM  trash— it  makes  a  woman  dull 
I^t  it  suffice  that  I  in  her  discern 
An  aptitude  and  a  desire  to  learn." 
The  matron  smiled ;  but  she  observed  a  frown 
On  her  son's  brow,  and  calmly  sat  her  down. 
Leaving  the  truth  to  Time,  who  solves  our  doubt 
By  brining  his  all-glorious  daughter  out — 
Truth,  for  whose  beauty  a.11  their  love  profess, 
And  yet  how  many  think  it  ugliness  1 

"Augusta,  love,"  said  Finch,  "while  you  engage 
In  that  embroidery,  let  me  read  a  page : 
Suppose  it  Hume's;  indeed  he  takes  a  side. 
But  still  an  author  need  not  be  our  guide; 
And  as  he  writes  with  elegance  and  ease. 
Do  now  attend — he  will  be  sure  to  please. 
Here  at  the  Revolution  we  commence — 
We  date,  you  know,  our  liberties  from  hence" 
"Yes,  sure,"  Augusta  answered  with  a  smile; 
"Our  teacher  always  talked  about  his  style. 
When  we  about  the  Revolution  read. 
And  how  the  martyrs  to  the  flames  were  led— 
The  good  old  bishops,  I  forget  their  names. 
But  they  were  all  committed  to  the  flames; 
Maidens  and  widows,  bachelors  and  wives — 
71ie  very  babes  and  sucklings  lost  their  lives. 
I  read  it  all  in  Guthrie  at  the  school — 
What,  now !  I  know  you  took  me  for  a  fool. 
There  were  five  bishops  taken  from  the  stall. 
And  twenty  widows— I  remember  all; 
And  by  this  token,  that  our  teacher  tried 
To  cry  for  pity,  till  she  howled  and  cried." 
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"True,  true,  my  love,  but  you  mistake  the  thing: 
The  Revolution  that  made  William  king 
Is  what  I   mean;   the  Reformation  you. 
In  Edward  and  Elizabeth." 

But  the  nice  reading  is  the  love  between  33c 

The  brave  lord  Essex  and  the  cruel  queen; 
And  how  he  sent  the  ring  to  save  his  head. 
Which  the  false  lady  kept  till  he  was  dead. 
That  is  all  true:  now  read,  and  I'll  attend — 
But  was  not  she  a  most  deceitful  friend?  33; 

It  was  a  monstrous,  vile,  and  treacherous  thing 
To  show  no  pity  and  to  keep  the  ring; 
But  the  queen  shook  her  in  her  dying  bed. 
And  'God  forgive  you  I'  was  the  word  she  said, 
'Not  I,  for  certain r — Come,  I  will  attend;  241 

So  read  (he  Revolutions  to  an  end." 

Finch,  with  a  timid,  strange,  inquiring  look, 
Softly  and  slowly  laid  aside  the  book 
With  sigh  inaudible.    "Come,  never  heed," 
Said  he,  recovering;  "now  I  cannot  read,"  24; 

They  walked  at  leisure  through  their  wood  and  groves. 
In  fields  and  lanes,  and  talked  of  plants  and  loves. 
And  loves  of  plants.    Said  Finch,  "Augusta,  dear, 
you  said  you  loved  to  leam:  were  you  sincere? 
Do  you  remember  that  you  told  me  once  351 

How  much  you  grieved,  and  said  you  were  a  dunce? — 
That  is,  you  wanted  information.     Say, 
What  would  you  Icarn  ?     1  will  direct  your  way." 

"Goodness!"  said  she;  "what  meanings  you  discern 
In  a  few  words !    I  said  I  wished  to  learn,  35; 

And  so  I  think  I  did;  and  you  replied 
The  wish  was  good:  what  would  you  now  beside? 
Did  not  you  say  it  showed  an  ardent  mind? 
And  pray  what  more  do  you  expect  to  find?" 

"My  dear  Augusta,  could  you  wish  indeed  36 

For  any  knowledge,  and  not  then  proceed? 
That  is  not  wishing — " 

"Mercy  I  how  you  teasel 
You  knew  I  said  it  with  a  view  to  please; 
A  compliment  to  you,  and  quite  enough. 
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Yon  wtmld  oot  IdU  me  with  that  puuling  stuff  I 
Sure  I  might  uy  I  wished,  but  that  ia  still 
Far  from  a  promiM;  it  is  not  'I  wilL' 
But  come :  to  show  you  that  I  will  not  hide 
My  proper  talenta,  you  shall  be  my  guide; 
And  Lady  Boothtqr,  when  we  meet,  shall  cry, 
'She's  quite  as  good  a  botanist  as  I.'" 

"Right,  my  Augusta."    And  in  manner  gnve 
Finch  his  first  lecture  on  the  science  gave— 
An  introduction;  and  he  said,  "My  dear. 
Your  thought  was  happy ;  let  us  persevere. 
And  let  no  trifling  cause  our  work  retard," 
Agreed  the  lady,  but  she  feared  it  hard. 
Now  o'er  the  grounds  they  rambled  many  a  mile. 
He  showed  the  flowers,  the  stamina,  the  style, 
Calix  and  corol,  pericarp  and  fruit, 
And  all  the  plant  produces,  branch  and  root ; 
Of  these  he  treated,  every  varying  shape. 
Till  poor  Augusta  panted  to  escape. 
He  showed  the  various  foliage  plants  produce. 
Lunate  and  lyrate,  runcinate,  retuse; 
Long  were  the  learned  words  and  urged  with  force — 
"Panduriform,"  "pinnatifid,"  "premorse," 
"Latent"  and  "patent,"  "papulous"  and  "plane" — 
"Oh !"  said  the  pupil,  "it  will  turn  my  brain." 
"Fear  not,"  he  answered,  and  again,  intent 
To  fill  that  mind,  o'er  class  and  order  went; 
And,  stopping,  "Now,"  said  he,  "my  love,  attend." 
"I  do,"  said  she,  "but  when  will  be  an  end?" 
"When  we  have  made  some  progress.    Now  begin : 
Which  is  the  stigma?  show  me  with  the  pin. 
Come,  I  have  told  you,  dearest, — let  me  see — 
Times  very  many;  tell  it  now  to  me." 

"Stigma  I  I  know — the  things  with  yellow  heads, 
That  shed  the  dust  and  grow  upon  the  threads; 
You  call  them  wives  and  husbands,  but  you  know 
That  is  a  joke — here,  look,  and  I  will  show 
All  I  remember."    Doleful  was  the  look 
Of  the  preceptor  when  he  shut  his  book 
(The  system  brought  to  aid  them  in  their  view). 
And  now  with  sighs  returned,  "It  will  not  do." 
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A  handsome  face  first  led  him  to  suppose 
There  must  b«  talent  with  such  looks  as  those: 
The  want  of  talent  taught  him  now  to  find 
The  face  less  handsome  with  so  poor  a  mind; 
And  half  the  beauty  faded  when  he  found 
His  cherished  hopes  were  falling  to  the  ground. 
Finch  lost  his  spirit;  but  e'en  then  he  sought 
For  fancied  powers:  she  might  in  time  be  taught; 
Sure  there  was  nothing  in'that  mind  to  fear; 
The  favourite  study  did  not  yet  appear. 

Once  he  expressed  a  doubt  if  she  could  look 
For  tive  succeeding  minutes  on  a  book; 
When,  with  awakened  spirit,  she  replied 
He  was  mistaken  and  she  would  be  tried. 
With  this  delighted,  he  new  hopes  expressed: 

"How  do  I  know?    She  may  abide  the  test. 
Men  have  I  known,  and  famous  in  their  day. 
Who  were  by  chance  directed  in  their  way, 
I  have  been  hasty. — Wett,  Augusta,  well, 

_What  is  your  favourite  reading?  prithee  tell.^^^^ 
\gjtt_different  taste^  p^ay  differentjtpoks  requifi;:^ 
You  rs  I  may  nol  peruse  and  yet  ad  mire. 
Do  then  explain."    "Good  Heaven  1"  said  she,  in  ha 

"How  do  I  hate  these  lectuies  upon  taste!" 

"I  lecture  not,  my  love.     But  do  declare — 
You  read,  you  say — what  your  attainments  are." 

"Oh,  you  believe,"  said  she,  "that  other  things 
Are  read  as  well  as  histories  of  kings, 
And  loves  of  plants,  with  all  thai  simple  stuR 
About  their  sex,  of  which  I  know  enough ! 
Well,  if  I  must,  I  will  my  studies  name ; 
Blame  if  you  please — I  know  you  love  to  blame. 
When  all  our  childish  books  were  set  apart. 
The  first  I  read  was  'Wanderings  of  the  Heart'; 
It  was  a  story  where  was  done  a  deed 
So  dreadful  that  alone  T  feared  to  read. 
The  next  was  'The  Confessions  of  a  Nun' — 
'Twas  quite  a  shame  such  evil  should  be  done; 
Nun  of — no  matter  for  the  creature's  name. 
For  there  are  girls  no  nunnery  can  tame. 
Then  was  the  story  of  the  haunted  hall. 
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Where  the  huge  picture  nodded  from  the  wall 

When  the  old  lord  looked  up  with  trembling  dread; 

And  I  grew  pale  and  shuddered,  as  I  read. 

Then  came  tiie  tales  of  winters,  snmmers,  springs. 

At  Bath  and  Brighton— they  were  prettjr  things  I 

No  ^otts  nor  spectres  there  were  heard  or  seen. 

But  all  was  love  and  flight  to  Gretna  Greea 

Perhaps  your  greater  learning  may  despise 

What  others  like,  and  there  yonr  wisdom  lies. 

Well— do  not  frown— I  read  the  tender  tales 

Of  lonely  cots,  retreats  in  silent  vales 

For  maids  forsaken  and  suspected  wives, 

Against  whose  peace  some  foe  his  plot  contrives ; 

With  all  the  hidden  schemes  that  none  can  clear 

Till  the  last  book,  and  then  the  ghosts  appear. 

I  read  all  plays  that  on  the  boards  succeed, 

And  all  the  works  that  ladies  ever  read — 

Shakspeare  and  all  the  rest, — I  did  indeed  1 

Ay,  you  may  stare;  but,  sir,  believe  it  true 

That  we  can  read  and  learn,  as  well  as  you. 

I  would  not  boast — but  I  could  act  a  scene 

In  any  play,  before  I  was  fifteen. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  many  are  the  times 

I  read  in  Pope  and  Milton,  prose  and  rhymes ; 

They  were  our  lessons,  and  at  ten  years  old 

I  could  repeat — but  now  enough  is  told. 

Sir,  I  can  tell  you  I  my  mind  applied 

To  all  my  studies,  and  was  not  denied 

Praise  for  my  progress. — Are  you  satisfied?" 

"Entirely,  madam !  else  were  I  possessed 
By  a  strong  spirit  who  could  never  rest 
Yes,  yes,  no  more  I  question — here  I  close 
The  theme  forever — let  us  to  repose," 
1817-18.  1819. 
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SAMUEL  BUTLER 

(x)  HuDDRAS.  "Written  in  the  Tiine  of  the  Late  Wazs.*'— Title-page  of  the  1674 
edition.  Canto  L  x-x4,  65-90,  xx$r-36,  x87-aa8.  The  title  may  have  been  taken  from 
Spenser*s  Paeru  Queene^  II.  ii.  st.  X7,  37,  where  the  knight  Huddibras  perhaps  stands  for  the 
Puritans.  The  Grub  Strut  Journal,  in  X73X,  derived  the  name  from  Hugh  de  Bras,  the 
patron  saint  of  Devonshire,  the  home  of  Colonel  Rolls,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  original 
of  Hudibras;  it  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  original  was  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  of  Bedford- 
shire, a  rigid  Presbyterian  and  a  colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  with  whom  Butler  Uved 
for  some  time  (see  "Hudibras,"  I.  x.  905-8).  ^  xo.  long-eared:  a  reference  to  ihe  short  hur 
of  the  "Roundheads,"  which  made  their  ears  more  conspicuous,  and  doubtless  also  to  the 
genus  asinus,  ^  X3.  Sir  Knight:  Hudibras.  ^  30.  mood  and  figure:  in  scholastic  logic, 
syllogisms— or  arguments  by  the  use  of  a  major  premise,  a  minor  premise,  and  a  conclusion — 
were  classified  according  to  their  mood  and  figure,  or  tana. 

(a)  4a.  Tycho  Brake:  a  great  Danish  astronomer  (x546-x6ox).  Erra  Paier:  a  nidc- 
name  (said  to  be  derived  from  a  Jewish  astrologer),  here  applied  probably  to  William  Lilly 
(i6o9-n8i),  a  famous  English  astrologer.  1  5X.  true  blue:  "Genuine,  lasting  blue,  bhie 
being  taken  as  a  type  of  constancy;  ....  unwavering,  stanch;  ....  specifically  applied 
to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  or  Whig  party  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  color  (blue) 
adopted  by  the  Covenanters  in  contradistinction  to  the  royal  red." — The  Century  Dictionary. 
1  53*  ^rroif/— wandering  (Latin  "errare,"  to  go  about,  to  wander);  d.  "knight  errant." 
^  54.  /^  true  Church  Militant:  the  Church  Militant,  hi  contrast  to  the  Church  Triumphant 
in  heaven,  is  the  church  fighting  against  sin  in  this  world;  the  next  lines  show  that  Butler  is 
using  "militant"  in  its  literal  sense  and  referring  to  the  Presbyterians*  part  in  the  dvil  war. 

(3)  73*  74*  ^  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  merry-making  encouraged  by  the  English 
Church,  the  Presbyterians  fasted  on  Christmas  and  other  festivals.  1 86.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Puritans  were  accused  of  being  secretly  given  to  the  creature  comforts  which  they  publidy 
denounced:  "Sir  John  Birkenhead  quqriea  whether  Mr.  Peters  did  justly  preach  against 
Christmas  ixes  the  same  day  that  he  eat  two  minced  pies  for  his  dinner." — Grey*s  note. 

CHARLES  SACKVILLE.  EARL  OF  DORSET 

(4)  SoNO.  Sub-heading,  "Written  at  sea,  in  the  first  Dutch  war  (X665),  the  night 
before  an  engagement."  1  29,  Opdanu  the  Dutch  admiral.  1 3a.  Goree:  a  district  on  the 
Dutch  coast 

(5)  38.  vo^Mtr— boast.  1 44.  main:  a  hand,  or  throw,  at  dice  (Latin  "manus," 
hand).    1 45.  ombre:  a  game  at  cards;  see  Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  III.  as  ff.  (p.  97). 

(6)  On  a  Lady  Who  Fancixd  Herself  a  Beauty.  1  7.  blackguard:  the  term  was 
used  of  vagrant  dty  boys,  who  ran  errands,  carried  torches  to  light  passengers  along  the  dark 
streets,  etc    1[8. /ti»ib«-torch. 

JOHN  WILMOT.  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 
(xo)  A  Song.    16.  /an/ajitc— controlled  by  fantasy,  capridous 

JOHN  OLDHAM 

(xo)  To  THE  Memory  of  Me.  Charles  Morwent.    Stanza  ax. 
(xx)  8,  9.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  at  the  winter  solstice  the  halcyon,  or  kingfisher, 
laid  its  eggs  in  nests  floating  on  the  sea.  and  that  the  sea  was  then  calm  for  a  fortnight 
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SAMUEL  BUTLER 

(i)  HuDDKAS.  "Written  in  the  Time  of  the  Late  Wan."— Title-page  of  the  1674 
edition.  Canto  I.  1-14,  65-^,  1x9-26,  187-328.  The  title  may  have  been  takea  fxom 
Spenser *8  Faerie  Queene^  11.  ii.  st.  17,  37,  whoe  the  knight  Huddibraa  perhaps  stands  for  the 
Puritans.  The  Grub  Stre^  Journal,  in  1731,  derived  the  name  fxom  Hugh  de  Bras,  the 
patron  saint  of  Devonshire,  the  home  of  Colonel  Rolls,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  original 
of  Hudibras;  it  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  original  was  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  of  Bedford- 
shire, a  rigid  Presbyterian  and  a  colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army,  with  whom  Butler  lived 
for  some  time  (see  "Hudibras,"  L  x.  905-8).  K  xo.  long-eared:  a  reference  to  the  short  hair 
of  the  "Roundheads,"  which  made  their  ears  more  conspicuous,  and  doubtless  also  to  the 
genus  asinus,  \  13.  Sir  Knight:  Hudibras.  K  30.  mood  and  figure:  in  scholastic  logic, 
syllogisms — or  arguments  by  the  use  of  a  major  premise,  a  minor  premise,  and  a  conclusion — 
were  classified  according  to  their  mood  and  figure,  or  form. 

(a)  4a.  Tycho  Brake:  a  great  Danish  sstronomer  (1546-X60X).  Erra  Paier:  a  ni^- 
name  (said  to  be  derived  from  a  Jewish  astrologer),  here  applied  probably  to  William  Lilly 
(i6oa-8x),  a  famous  English  astrologer.  K  5X.  true  blue:  "Genuine,  lasting  blue,  bhie 
being  taken  as  a  type  of  constancy;  ....  unwavering,  stanch;  ....  specifically  applied 
to  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  or  Whig  party  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  color  (bhie) 
adopted  by  the  Covenanters  in  contradistinction  to  the  royal  red." — The  Century  Dictionary. 
5  53.  «rran/— wandering  (Latin  "errare,"  to  go  about,  to  wander);  cf.  "knight  errant." 
5  54.  the  true  Church  Militant:  the  Church  Militant,  in  contrast  to  the  Church  Triumphant 
in  heaven,  is  the  church  fighting  against  sin  in  this  world;  the  next  lines  show  that  Butler  is 
using  "militant"  in  its  literal  sense  and  referring  to  the  Presbirterians'  part  in  the  dvil  war. 

(3)  73i  74«  In  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  merry-making  encouraged  by  the  English 
Church,  the  Prrabyterians  fasted  on  Christmas  and  other  festivals.  K  86.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Puritans  were  accused  of  being  secretly  given  to  the  creature  comforts  which  they  publidy 
denounced:  "Sir  John  Birkenhead  queries  whether  Mr.  Peters  did  justly  preach  against 
Christmas  pies  the  same  day  that  he  eat  two  minced  pies  for  his  diimer." — Grey's  note. 

CHARLES  SACKVILLE.  EARL  OF  DORSET 

(4)  Song.  Sub-heading.  "Written  at  sea,  in  the  first  Dutch  war  (1665),  the  night 
before  an  engagement."  K  79.  Opdam:  the  Dutch  admiral.  \  33.  Goree:  a  district  on  the 
Dutch  coast. 

(5)  38.  t^^Mir— boast.  \  44.  main:  a  hand,  or  throw,  at  dice  (Latin  "manus," 
band).    \  45.  ombre:  a  game  at  cards;  see  Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  in.  35  ff.  (p.  97). 

(6)  On  a  Lady  Who  Fancied  Hssselp  a  Beauty.  \  7.  blackguard:  the  term  was 
used  of  vagrant  dty  boys,  who  ran  erraiuU,  carried  torches  to  light  passengers  along  the  dark 
streets,  etc    K  8.  link^Xatth. 

JOHN  WILMOT.  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER 
(10)  A  Song.    \  6.  /anAu^— controlled  by  fantasy,  capridoua 

JOHN  OLDHAM 

(10)  To  THE  Memory  op  Mr.  (Charles  Morwsnt.    Stanza  3x. 
(x  i)  8,  9.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  at  the  winter  solstice  the  halcyon,  or  kingfisher, 
laid  its  eggs  in  nests  floating  on  the  sea.  and  that  the  sea  was  then  calm  for  a  fortnight 
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JOHN  DRYDEN 

'*I  ooniidered  that  pfeasure  wai  not  the  only  end  of  poesie;  and  that  even  the  famnic- 
tk»8  of  morality  were  not  ao  wholly  the  buaineiB  of  a  poet  aa  that  the  pieceiHa  and  »^^f*»» 
of  piety  were  to  be  <»nitted.    For  to  leave  that  employment  aUofether  to  the  deisy  were  to 

foriet  that  religion  waa  first  taught  in  vene By  the  harmony  of  wocda  we  elevmle  die 

mind  to  a  aenae  of  devotion,  aa  our  solemn  mnaic,  which  b  inarticnlate  poeeie,  doea  in  dnirdbes; 
and  by  the  lively  images  of  piety,  adorned  by  action,  thnnigh  the  senses  alhtre  the  tool,  which, 
whQe  it  is  charmed  in  a  siksit  joy  of  what  it  aees  and  hears,  ia  stmck  at  the  same  time  with  a 
secret  veneration  of  things  celestial,  and  is  wound  np  insensibly  into  the  practice  of  that  which 
it  admires.'^— Preface  to  Tyratmic  Lavt  (1669).  '"These  Httle  critics  do  not  wdl  oonids 
what  is  the  work  of  a  poet,  and  what  the  gracea  of  a  poem.  The  story  is  the  least  part  of 
either:  I  mean  the  foundation  of  it,  before  it  b  moddled  by  the  art  of  Urn  who  writes  it;  who 
forms  it  with  more  csre,  by  exposing  only  the  beautiful  parts  of  it  to  view,  than  a  skilful  ]api> 
dary  sets  a  jewd.  ....  Jud^nent,  indeed,  b  necessary  in  him;  bat  t  b  fancy  that  givea  the 
life-touches  and  the  secret  gracea  to  it  ...  .  The  empbyment  of  a  poet  b  like  that  of  a 
curious  gunsmith  or  watchmaker:  the  iron  or  sQver  b  not  hb  own,  but  they  are  the  least  part 
of  that  which  gives  the  value;  the  price  lies  wholly  in  the  workmanship.'^— Pteface  to  An 
Evming*!  Lav  (1668).  "Imaging  b  in  itself  the  very  height  and  life  of  poetry.  T  b,  aa 
Longinua  describes  it,  a  discourse  which,  by  a  kind  of  enthusissm,  or  extrsordinary  emotion 
of  the  soul,  makes  it  seem  to  us  that  we  behold  those  things  which  the  poet  paints,  so  ss  to  be 
pleased  with  them  and  to  admire  them.'* — Preface  to  Th€  Slate  of  Inmoeence  (1674).  "But 
that  benefit  which  I  consider  most  In  it  [rhyme],  because  I  have  not  seldom  found  it,  b  that 
it  bounds  and  circumscribes  the  fancy.  For  imagination  in  a  poet  b  a  faculty  so  wild  and 
lawkas  that,  like  an  high-ranging  spaniel,  it  must  have  clogs  tied  to  it,  lest  it  outrun  the  judg- 
ment The  great  easiness  of  blank  verse  renders  the  poet  too  hizurlant;  he  b  tempted  to 
say  many  things  which  might  better  be  omitted,  or  at  least  shut  up  in  fewer  words.  But 
when  the  difficulty  of  artful  rhyming  b  interposed,  where  the  poet  commonly  confines  hb 
sense  to  hb  couplet,  and  must  contrive  that  sense  into  such  words  that  the  rhyme  ahall  natur- 
ally follow  them,  not  they  the  rhyme,  the  fancy  then  gives  leisure  to  the  judgment  to  come  in, 
which,  seeing  so  heavy  a  tax  imposed,  b  ready  to  cut  off  all  unnecessary  expenses." — ^Epistle 
Dedicatory  to  The  Rival  Ladies  (1663).  "Let  the  chastisements  of  Juvoial  be  never  so 
necessary  for  his  new  kind  of  satire,  let  him  declaim  as  wittily  and  sharply  as  he  rLiisfs.  jret 

still  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  satire  consist  in  fine  raillery How  eaay 

It  b  to  call  rogue  and  villain,  and  that  wittHyl  but  how  hard  to  make  a  man  appear  a  fool,  a 
blockhead,  or  a  knave,  without  using  any  of  those  opprobrious  terms  f  To  spare  the  groasneas 
of  the  names,  and  to  do  the  thing  yet  more  severely,  b  to  draw  a  full  face  and  to  make  the 
nose  and  cheeks  stand  out,  and  yet  not  to  employ  any  depth  of  shadowing.  Thb  b  the  mystery 
of  that  noble  trade,  which  yet  no  master  can  teach  to  hb  apprentice;  he  may  give  the  rules, 
but  the  scholar  b  never  the  nearer  in  hb  practice.  Neither  b  it  true  that  thb  finmn*^  of 
raillery  b  offensive:  a  witty  man  b  tickled,  while  he  b  hurt  in  thb  manner;  and  a  fool  feeb 
It  not  The  occasion  of  an  offence  may  possibly  be  given,  but  he  cannot  take  it  If  it  be 
granted  that  In  effect  thb  way  does  more  mischief;  that  a  man  b  secretly  wounded,  and  though 
he  be  not  sensible  himself  yet  the  malicious  world  will  find  it  for  him;  yet  there  b  still  a  vast 
difference  betwixt  the  slovenly  butchering  of  a  man,  and  the  fineness  of  a  stroke  that  sepsrates 
the  head  from  the  body  and  leaves  it  standing  in  its  place.  A  man  may  be  capable,  as  Jade 
Ketches  wife  said  of  hb  servant,  of  a  plain  piece  of  work,  a  bare  hangmg;  but  to  make  e 
malefactor  die  sweetly  was  only  belonging  to  her  husband." — A  Discourse  on  SaHre  (1691). 

(la)  Hesgic  Stanzas.  Stanzas  6-x4>  ^  xt,  xa.  Cromwell  won  hb  first  great  victory, 
at  Marston  Moor,  when  he  was  forty-five;  Pompey  at  the  same  age  celebrated  hb  triumph 
for  his  conquest  of  Mithridates,  after  which  hb  fortunes  declined  till  hb  defeat  by  Caesar 
thirteen  years  later.  \  18.  thai  blessing:  Cromwell'ii  dominion,  or  rule.  5  ax.  stkUers" 
arbitrators,  peace-makers;  often  used  of  seconds  ac  umpires  in  a  dud,  who  falter  posed  when 
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they  8&W  fit.  The  generals  referred  to  were  the  Presbyterians  Essex,  Waller,  and  others, 
who  were  suspected  of  being  unwilling  to  follow  up  advantages  gained  against  the  king. 
5  a8.  breathing ''opeaxDg. 

(13)  30.  thai  bold  Greek:  Alexander  the  Great  H  35.  36  Of  conquests  ....  thick: 
i.  e.,  as  thick  with  conquests. 

(13)  AsTRAEA  Redux.  Subheading.  *' A  poem  on  the  happy  restoration  and  return  ci 
his  sacred  majesty,  Charles  the  Second."  Lines  aiHio.  ^  9.  their  bold  attempt:  i.  e..  the  bold 
attempt  of  them.  K  15.  the  sacred  purple:  the  bishops.'  scaiiet  gown:  the  nobles.  ^17. 
Typhoeus:  a  hundred-headed  giant  of  Greek  mythology;  the  same  as  Typhoo. 

(14)  35.  Cychps:  the  savage  giant  of  Greek  fable,  whose  one  eye  was  pat  out  by  Ulysses 
and  his  companions.  K  a?,  our  painted  astcestors:  the  andent  Britons,  who  painted  their 
bodies  with  a  blue  pigment     \  ap.  Charles  A«5"- Charles's. 

(14)  Incantation.  From  The  Indian  Queen,  III.  i.  Ismeron.  an  Indian  conjuror, 
summons  the  god  of  sleep  to  interpret  a  disturbing  dream  of  Zempoalla,  an  Indian  queen  who 
has  usurped  the  throne  of  Mexico.     ^  14-  <it/f5-*cli£b. 

(15)  a4.  •Me"*are  accustomed. 

(15)  Song.    Trom  The  Maiden  Queen,  IV.  ii. 

(15)  Annus  NfiXABfLis.  Subtitle,  "The  Year  of  Wonders,  1666**  Stanzas  ii9-3a, 
a  16-30.  "  I  have  chosen  to  write  my  poem  in  quatrains,  or  stanzas  of  four  in  alternate  rhyme, 
because  I  have  ever  judged  them  more  noble  and  of  greater  dignity,  both  for  the  sound  and 
number,  than  any  other  verse  in  use  amongst  us.  ...  .  But  to  proceed  from  unt  in  the  general 
notion  (rf  it  to  the  proper  wit  of  an  heroic  or  historical  poem,  I  judge  it  chiefly  to  oon«st  in 
the  delightful  imaging  of  persons,  actions,  passions,  or  things.  T  is  not  the  jerk  or  sting  of 
an  epigram,  nor  the  seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis,  .  .  .  neither  is  it  so  much 
the  morality  d  a  grave  sentence,  ....  but  it  is  some  lively  and  apt  description,  dressed  in 
such  colors  of  speech  that  it  sets  before  your  eyes  the  absent  object  as  perfectly  and  more 
delightfully  than  nature.** — An  Account  of  the  Ensuing  Poem. 

(z5)  The  War  with  Holland.  The  passage  describes  a  part  of  the  last  day  of  a  pro- 
longed battle,  June  1-4,  x666 

(16)  la.  heartless^faint-htMiltd.     K  a6.  flix^fm. 

(z6)  The  Great  London  Fire.  The  fire  burned  for  six  days,  and  destroyed  about  13,000 
houses  besides  many  public  buildings 

(17)  2s-  feife<f— hindered.  ^  ap.  The  heads  of  executed  traitors  were  displayed  on 
London  Bridge;  the  heads  of  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  civil  war  had  recently  been  placed 
there.  K  3a.  SaNnith  notes:  "The  infernal  hymns  chanted  at  the  witches'  sabbath,  a  meeting 
concerning  which  antiquity  told  and  believed  strange  things." — Soott 

(z8)  54.  the  hallowed  quire:  St  Panl^  Cathedral.  \  57.  Belgian  wind:  Holland  was 
still  at  war  with  England,  and  even  a  wind  from  that  quarter  might  be  conceived  of  as  hostile. 

(z8)  Pkolocue  to  "Aurxmo-Zebb."  Aureng-Zebe,  the  last  of  Dryden*ii  tragedies  m 
rhyme,  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Dmry  Lane,  in  1675.  H  &•  Cf .  p.  430  for  Dryden^ 
fcmner  defense  of  rhyme  in  plays. 

(iq)  37t  38*  The  reference  is  to  the  rivalry  of  the  two  prindpal  theaters,  the  Theatre 
Royal  and  the  Duke's  Theatre;  both  had  recently  built  expensive  playhouses.  H  40.  Wit 
—mind;  so  UMially  in  literature  of  this  period  (O.  E.  "witan,"  to  know;  Latin  "videre,** 
to  see) 

(ig)  Faxewell,  Ungrateful  TRArrOR.    From  The  Spanish  Friar,  V.  i. 

(ao)  Absalom  and  Achitgpbel.    Part  I.  45-35x1 459-568;  Part  II.  413-36, 457-509. 

(ao)  Part  I.  Cf .  II  Sam.,  chaps.  1 5-18.  The  device  of  osing  the  parallel  Scripture  story, 
for  safety  and  emphasis,  did  not  originate  with  Dryden.  In  x68o  there  had  been  printed 
in  London  a  prose  broadside,  "Absalom^  Conspiracy,  or  the  Tragedy  of  TVeason."  It 
begins  with  a  warning  against  the  dangers  of  ambition  for  sovereignty,  as  diown  by  "instances 
both  modem  and  ancient";  tells  the  BiUe  story  of  Absalom;  and  ends  significantly  with  the 
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wordt,  **A  WBftn  Admanhkm  to  all  grem  Hndf  tp  avoid  the  TemptatiaiM  of  grey  Adrito- 
|ilida,'*and'*wlMt>oe«crwaiwrittaiafoccliiiiewai  written  for  oar  iDstn^^  Tliefacoad- 
tide  (a  copy  of  wUdi  Is  in  the  Lflnry  of  Harvard  Univncity)  would  aeem  to  have  aiwartad 
to  Dnrden  the  framework  of  hb  poem.  \  i.  Tim  Jwms:  the  EnfUih.  \  7.  Aiwm  mUt: 
not  knowing  when  they  were  wefl  off,  Hke  Adam  before  Ua  faO.  \  19.  S^nd:  OHvcr  Gkon- 
wdL  1 14.  IMedndh:  Ridwrd  CkomwelL  \  15.  DwoU:  Ouaka  IL  Hikrtm  in  te 
key  pobUahed  in  17x6  by  Tooaon,  Dryden%  pafaUaher,  Hebron  b  SoodaiMl,  allhoagh  Flaaden 
woukl  be  more  natnrid  here;  pefhapa  dtere  ia  a  reference  to  die  fact  tt«t  ^^i^^HrtfH  had  already 
prodalmed  Charlea  king,  and  that  General  Monk%  army,  which  waa  largely  inatramnital  in 
reatering  the  monarchy,  marched  down  btim  Scotland.  \  18.  JbiwwgMf  caprice.  1  aa. 
fffUM  «■//:  aee  Esod.  sa:i-6. 

(az)  4X.  JtnuaUm:  London.  ^  4>'  JAmtikt:  Roman  CathoHca.  1 60.  Tk$  JewiA 
nibkku:  doctora  of  the  En^iah  OrardL  1 64.  UUtf  FUk  the  ao^nlled  Popiah  Plol,  an 
alleged  plotof  Englbh  Paplata,  fai  1678,  to  kill  Chariea  11  and  get  control  of  die  fOfvcraaoiL 

(aa)  74-77-  A  Biecr  at  the  Roman  CathoBc  doctrine  of  tnmaabatantiatiqp,  or  beHcf 
that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  aacrament  are  dunged  into  the  Bcah  and  blood  of  Chriit 
Egyptian:  French,  France  being  taken  aa  a  typical  Roman  Catholic  amntry.  5  S4.  Htbrtm 
pneav  clergymen  of  the  Engliah  ChurdL  5  106.  AckiU^kd:  Anthony  Addey  Cooper, 
Eari  of  Shafteabury.  He  had  been  Lord  Chancenor,  and  Pjreddcnt  of  die  Privy  Cbondl 
under  Charlea  II;  but  for  aopporting  the  Dnke  of  Monmonth,  an  illegitimate  aon  of  the 
king,  as  a  claimant  to  the  throne.  In  oppoaition  to  die  sacceaaion  of  Jamea,  the  kingli  Papfat 
brother,  he  was  thrown  into  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treaaon,  a  few  months  before  the 
publication  of  "Absalom  and  Acfaitophel'*;  shortly  after  the  poem  appeared,  the  grand  jury 
threw  out  the  Mil  against  him,  and  he  was  released.  K  xix.  disgrace:  Shaftesbury  had  been 
dismiaaed  from  the  chancellorahip  and  the  Privy  CoundL 

(33)  1x4.  o*er-%Hlormed:  "inform"  is  used  here  in  its  sense  of  "animate,'*  "fill  with 
life.*'  \  no,  X30.  a.  Seneca  (who  is  dting  Aristotle),  Dt  traHquUiiate  amimi,  atr.  x6: 
"Nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  miztura  dementiae  fit,*'  "There  is  no  great  genius  without 
admixture  of  madness."  But  Dryden  may  have  borrowed  direcdy  from  Thomaa  ShadweO^ 
SuUen  Lovers  (X669).  III.  i:  "Great  wits,  you  know,  have  always  a  mixture  of  madneaa.** 
lOT/f— minds.  ^  xa6.  unfeatkered  two4egged  thing:  d.  the  definition  of  man,  attributed  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  {YUae  fhUosofhorum,  vi.  40)  to  Plato:  <mov  hiwow  avrtpor,  "an  animal 
two-footed,  without  wings."  H  x3x.  the  triple  bond:  the  alliance,  formed  m  x667,  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden  against  France.  It  was  virtually  broken  in  1670,  when  Charlea  made  a 
secret  treaty  with  France  against  Hollaod  (see  1. 133).  K  136-47.  Added  in  the  seccmd  edition. 
December,  x68x,  after  Shaftesbury  had  been  rdeaaed  from  prison.  \  144.  AhMkdin^eMd. 
justice.  K  149.  gown:  judges  in  England  wear  black  gowxis  when  on  the  bench.  ^153. 
icKMi/«f-" lacked,  one  immortal  song:  "Absalom  and  Achitophd";  the  poem  was  pubUahed 
anonynwualy,  a  fact  which  should  be  remembered  in  estimating  Dryden's  modesty. 

(24^  x54.  155-  Cf.  a  couplet  in  Knolles's  GeneraU  Historie  of  the  Tmhes  (1603): 

Greatnesse  on  apodnesse  loves  to  sUde^  not  stand. 
And  leavea  for  rortune^a  ice  Vertue^  nrme  land. 

^  169.  the  King  himsdf  a  Jebusite:  as  a  matter  of  fact  Charles  had  agreed,  in  the  aecret 
treaty  with  France,  to  declare  himself  a  Roman  Catholic  K  177.  warlike  Absaion:  Jamea, 
Duke  of  Monmouth  (1649-85),  recognized  by  Charles  11  as  his  illegitimate  aon.  had  oom> 
manded  the  English  army  in  the  second  war  with  Holland  in  1672-74,  against  the  Scotch 
Covenanters  in  1675,  i^d  in  the  war  with  France  in  X678;  he  was  a  bold  soldier,  though  no 
general.  \  180.  his  title:  his  title  to  the  throne;  the  king  steadily  rduaed  to  admit  that  there 
had  been  a  contract  of  marriage  between  himself  and  the  duke*s  mother,  the  notorious  Lucy 
Walters. 

(35)  303.  feeds:  a  grammatical  error  for  "feed."  H  a  10.  ^n«t7— avail  (a  Gallidam; 
d.  French  "pr6rak>ir,"  to  avail,  take  advantage  of).     ^  aio-  plighted  vows:   Charlea  had 
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fmnkUf  tduumlcdgcd  Juno  u  hii  IcgilJnuM  nKMMor.  1  iiA-jj.  TUi  *i 
poTtnii  ol  ihr  diwolute  uid  sometimn  vkitnt  iakt  wm  due  la  Drrdoi^  ki 
Uii(  Mill  loTCd  Ibc  :n>unc  man.  ud  to  hig  bopc  thai  ■  mxodllMlao  ml^t  tM  uke  plux. 
It  ni  not  to  be.  In  i6Si  Monmouth  made  iDaiher  tour  Ibrougb  the  mtern  countia, 
nirrinc  up  popuUi  »D(inienr  in  hn  favor  by  hia  siaiulai  pcnooal  chinn.  He  wai  Kraled, 
but  WM  telcued  on  baiU  in  i6g}  he  Bed  lo  Holland,  and  [lobablr  ncrcr  nw  the  kinf  acaln. 
After  the  accobon  of  Jamc*.  Monmouth  made  an  un»ucceafliuL  attempt  to  niae  the  weM  ct 
England  in  rerolution;  be  wai  taken  prisoner,  and  died  on  Ibe  icaSold  In  i6ij-  Shafteabnrr 
bad  died  In  Holhmd,  hro  yean  before. 

(16)  96>.  Tlu  SMymara*  rtml:  the  London  rabble  <Lilln  "SdrniK,"  Jsnaakm). 
1  KM.  M  EMiHc  ^t:  (be  Popish  Plot.  1 168.  Lnilti:  Predirterian  minialcn.  who  had 
DOW  km  Ihe  power  which  (heir  had  under  the  Commonweillb  ("the  Judcn'  da;)").  behi( 
oulcd  from  their  churdia  br  the  Act  of  Vniiormicy,  whtdi  nquhed  every  clergyman  to  nie 
(be  fn^er-book  and  aascnt  to  everylhing  in  ii.     ^  371.  SanJudrin:  Parliament. 

(it)  '93-  Zimri:  Gecrge  ^'illien,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  biillianl  but  ini9igate  nan; 
he  wai  lot  a  Mme  chief  miniater  under  Cbarlea,  but,  bdng  dlamined  from  office  in  161A,  he 
threw  blnuelf  into  the  oppoaition  parly;  he  wai  one  cf  the  writera  of  Tiu  Rehmral  (1671). 
in  which  Orydea  waa  aeverely  ridiculed  for  hia  i^aya.  Thi>  pcatiait  of  Burkingham  wa«  a 
favotile  wiih  the  author,  who  wrote  thoad  it  bibl)I>uw]i«i,Sa;ir((i6ga):  "The  char- 
acter of  ZImri,  hi  my  'Absalom,'  la,  in  my  opinion,  worth  the  wholg  poem;  it  It  not  bloody, 
but  it  la  ridlcukna  enough;  and  be  tor  whom  it  waa  Intended  waa  too  witty  ta  reifsit  It  aa  an 
lnjiu7.  If  I  had  railed,  I  might  have  luBered  foe  it  juatly;  but  I  managed  my  DWD  work 
more  happily,  peihapa  mon  dexteroualy,  1  aroided  the  mention  of  great  Crimea,  and  apfdied 
myacif  10  tbe  repretentlng  at  bSad  aidn  and  Gttle  eitrangance*;  to  which  the  wittier  a  man 
la.  he  ia  generally  tbe  more  obnoiJoua.  It  aucceeded  aa  I  wiihed;  the  Jcat  went  round,  and 
he  wu  laughed  at  m  his  (urn  who  began  the  frolic" 

(iB)  J'arl  //.  1 1.  Daig:  Elkanah  Settle,  a  poor  poet  and  playwright  i4  the  day,  with 
whom  Dryden  had  long  becnat  odda;  he  iud  recently  reined  (o  "Ahaalomand  Achilopbel ' 
by  a  poem  entitled  "Abailom  Senior."  in  which  Jamea.  the  king^  brothcri  n>  recRMiiled 
aa  Atsalom.     ^iS.  Og:   Thomat  Shadwell;   ate  the  note*  on  "Mac  Flecknoe"  bekxi. 

C30)  M*c  FLrcKKOi.  "Mac  Fleckone"  la  a  name  hlieoled  by  Dryden  [or  Thranaa 
Shadwell,  a  CDntemporaiy  poet  and  dramatiit;  It  means  "eon  of  Flecknoe."  Richard  Fleck- 
ooe  waa  a  dull  Iriih  p«(.  who  had  died  bi  lAjS.  ShadweU  and  Dryden  had  formerly  been 
fnenda;  bu(  shadwell  WHS  a  whig,  while  Dryden  waa  a  Tory,  imd  political  ajitagonlam  made 
Ihem  enemiea.  "Mac  Flecknoe"  waa  directly  occaaloned  by  Shadwell'!  attack  upcn  Drydm. 
in  a  poem  entitled  "Tbe  Medal  of  John  Bayei"— a  leply  10  Dryden't  poem.  "Tbe  Uedal," 
in  which  Shalieabury  and  the  Whiga  were  acourgcd,  "Mac  Flecknoe"  waa  pubiiihed  anony- 
mously, being  announced  aa  "by  the  aulhor  of  'Aljaalom  and  Achltophel.'"  ^tt.  »*— 
muid,  1  3$.  gi""!!]!  lairic:  Shadwell  was  large  and  fat.  1 1^  Hiywaad  Bid  Sliiri4f: 
Thomas  Keywood  and  Jamea  Shhley,  dramaliila  in  the  itigns  ol  James  I  and  Charlea  I; 
(hey  were  plBywrigb(s  of  considerable  ability,  and  Dryden 'a  Lcmlemptuous  refeftnce  to  them 
abows  the  change  of  taate  in  the  England  1^  the  Restoration  and  die  growing  ignorance  of  tbe 
literature  of  (he  preceding  age.  1  a-  Neraieh  dmggtl:  dnigget  waa  a  coane  woolen  clolh: 
Norwich  waa  a  center  (or  the  manuf  actoti  of  dolha. 

(31)  41.  There  aeenu  to  be  a  tefertnce  both  to  Shadweil'a  play,  Epium  Wdli.  and  lo 
Ihe  custom  of  losaing  obnoiions  persona  in  a  blankel.  1  43.  Ariim:  an  early  Greek  poet, 
of  whom  there  was  a  legend  that,  when  be  waa  thrown  inio  Ibe  sea,  dolphins,  entranced  by 
hia  aongs,  carried  him  to  ahore.  1  13.  SI  Andrd  lal:  St.  Andrf  waa  a  ce>hrated  dandng- 
misler  of  Ihe  time.  1  54.  'PrycAr'r'.-  Psytkt  waa  an  opera  by  Shadwell.  1  57.  SiK^tiim: 
a  atage-singer.  1  jg,  VOItriui:  a  general  in  Tht  SUgi  ol  SJuiii,  an  opera  by  WQllam 
DavTOant;  "late  and  sword"  0.  jS)  ricUcuIca  (he  combination  of  ahiglng  and  h^dng,     1 64. 
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London.  Hie  Romant  so  named  the  dty,  in  honor  of  Aofnitus  Ckf ;  and  the 
name  waa  now  revived,  partly  aa  flattery  to  Charlea  II,  who  waa  aometimea  addrtand  aa 
Oeaar  and  Augostua.  5  65*  UMich  to  feort  indimd:  an  antukm  to  the  recent  fan  of  a 
Popish  plot  1 67<  Mf  A/— waa  called  (the  sole  survival  in  Engfiah  of  a  passive  fonn  witlioat 
die  use  of  the  anziUary  *«  to  be";  O.  E.  "hatte,"  b  or  waa  called).  1  78.  Maximmt:  liaadndn 
waa  the  hero  in  Dryden**  play,  Tyratmic  Lovt;  he  thus  defiea  the  fods  with  Us  last  breath: 

And,  shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  ait, 
1 11  mount— and  scatter  all  the  gods  I  hit 

1 79.  Fldek^r:  John  Fletcher  (1570-1635),  who  bi  ooDaboration  with  Fhmda  Beanmont 
wrote  many  caroriknt  plays;  they  wcrc  more  popular  than  Shakapereli  plays  on  the  Restan- 
tkm  stage.  Insltim:  buskins  stand  for  tragedy,  from  the  fact  that  Greek  actors  wore  Ugh- 
heeled  shoes,  called  buskins,  when  playfaig  tragedy.  ^  80.  Jmuon:  Ben  Jonson  (1573  ?-i637); 
Ub  oomedica,  by  their  realism  and  ingenuity  of  plot,  pleaaed  the  taste  of  Dryden^  age  moR 
than  the  romantic  oomediea  of  Shakapere.  tocks:  socka  stand  for  comedy,  from  the  fact  that 
Greek  adocs  wove  low-heeled  shoes,  called  socks,  when  playfaig  comedy.  58z.  gtmMeSimkm: 
Simkin  waa  a  oobfaler  in  a  contemporary  interlude,  or  faroe;  shoemaking  waa  called  "die 
gentle  craft"    1 83*  dtndlef— repartees,  puns,  etc    1 84.  PomlotL'  a  noted  punster. 

(3a)  87.  Decker:  Thomas  Decker,  or  Dekker  (i57o>-x6377)t  •  dramatist  5  OX-93- 
The  Miser  and  The  Htmtourisis  are  plays  by  ShadweU.  Raymond  is  a  character  in  die  latter 
play;  Bruce,  a  diaracter  in  Shadwell^i  Virlmoso,  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  refcrenoe 
in  the  use  of  the  word  "Hypocrites."  K  97.  Bunhill  Row  is  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Barfai- 
can;  WatUng  Street  is  to  the  south,  not  much  farther  off;  the  satire  in  limiting  Shadwell^ 
fame  to  this  restricted  area,  with  the  mock  boast  in  "distant,"  b  obvious.  H  loa.  Of  My: 
John  O^by  (1600-76),  an  obscure  poet  and  translator.  ^  104.  BUked:  defrauded  of  their 
pay  by  the  small  sale  of  poor  poets'  works,  yeomen:  a  hundred  yeomen  used  to  form  the 
bodyguard  of  the  English  king.  ^  105.  Haringman:  a  leading  puUisher.  ^  xo6.  Ike 
hoary  prince:  Flecknoe.  5  108.  our  young  Ascanius:  Shadwell.  (In  the  Mndd  Ascanius 
b  the  son  and  heir  of  iEneas.)  K  xo8,  109.  C^.  the  MneiA^  zii.  168,  "Et  juxta  Ascanius. 
magnae  spes  altera  Romae,"  "And  Ascanius  next,  the  other  hope  of  great  Rome  "  ^  no. 
III.  Cf.  the /Cfieuf,  11.682-84: 

Ecce  levb  sumrao  de  vcrtice  visus  luli 
Fundere  lumen  apex,  tactuque  innoxia  mollb 
Lambcre  flamma  comas  et  dromi  tempora  pa»ci. 

Dryden  thus  rendered  the  lines  in  hb  translation  of  Virgil  (1697): 

Strange  to  relate,  from  young  IQlus'  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gentiv  spread 
Around  hb  brows,  and  on  hb  temples  fed. 

\  X18.  uncHon^ihe  act  of  anointing,  or  consecrating.    ma<2«>- performed.     T  120.  sinisier'^ 
left    ball:  Englbh  kings  at  thdr  coronation  held  a  ball,  in  the  right  hand,  as  a  symbol  of 
dominion  over  the  earth.    K  xsx.  ale:  selected  for  its  heavy,  dulling  quality.     ^  12a.  *' Love's 
Kingdom":  a  pby  by  Flecknoe.    K  xas.  recorded"  sung  (Psyche  was  an  ojiera). 
(33)  136,  i37»  Cf.  the  Mneid,  vi.  78,  79: 

Bacchatur  vates,  magnum  si  pectore  possit 
Excussisse  deum. 

"The  prophetess  rages,  if  perchance  she  may  shake  from  her  breast  the  great  god."  \  xsx. 
George:  George  Etberidge  (or  Ether^;e)  author  of  several  popular  Restoration  comedies, 
in  which  occur  the  characters  mentioned  in  the  next  two  lines.  \  X63.  Sedley:  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  a  wit  and  light  poet  (see  p.  7),  who  had  revised  one  of  Shadwell  Is  pUys  and  written  a 
prologue  for  another;  Dryden  insinuates  that  the  best  parts  <A  Shad  well's  plays  were  written 
by  Sedley.  ^  166,  167.  Dryden  unduly  depreciates  Shadwell,  who  was  far  from  dull;  hb 
plays  have  many  really  comic  characters  and  situations,  and  his  Bury  Fair,  at  least,  has  coo* 
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siderable  vivadty  as  a  whole.  %  x68.  Sir  FormaVs  oratory:  Sir  Fonnal  Trifle  is  a  character 
In  ShadweD*s  Vvtuoso;  the  quality  of  his  "oratory"  may  be  inferred  from  his  name. 

(34)  170.  northern  dedications:  dedications  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle;  Newcastle  is 
near  the  Scottish  border.  ^  x7a.  arrogating:  i.  e.,  to  flatter  ShadweD,  his  friends  would 
presumptuously  daim  that  his  plays  were  like  Jonson'S.  hostile  name:  i.  e.,  Jonson*!s  mind 
was  unlike  Shadwell's  and  antagonistic  to  it;  see  11.  175-86.  ^  179.  Prince  Nicander*s: 
Prince  Nicandcr  is  a  character  in  Psyche.  5  x88.  Cf.  Shadwell's  dedication  to  The  Virtuoso: 
"  Four  of  the  humours  are  entirely  new;  and  without  vanity  I  may  say  I  ne'er  produced  a  com 
edy  that  had  not  some  natural  himiour  in  it  not  represented  before,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall." 
\  189-92.  An  adaptation  of  lines  from  Shadwell's  epi]<q^  to  his  Humourists: 

A  humour  is  the  bias  of  ibe  mind 
By  which  with  violence  *t  is  cme  wav  inclined; 
It  makes  our  actions  lean  on  one  side  still. 
And  in  all  changes  that  way  bend  the  will. 

^  193.  mountain  belly:  Jonson,  in  "My  Picture,"  used  this  exprcmion  of  himself,  and  Shad- 
well  prided  himself  on  resembling  Jonson  in  body  as  in  mind.  K  194.  tympany  of  sense:  a 
tympany  is  a  distended  condition  <A  the  abdomen,  due  to  dropsy,  etc  (Greek  rrifivavov^  a 
kettle-drum);  the  word  is  used  figuratively  for  bombast,  swelling  speech  full  of  emptiness; 
by  "tympany  of  sense,"  Dryden  means  that  Shadwell's  "mountain  belly"  is  abnormal  and 
unhealthy,  and  a  sjrmbol  of  the  bombast  of  his  writings,  not  of  mental  greatness  as  Jonson*^ 
was.  H  196.  kilderkin" B.  small  barreL  K  304.  iambics:  satiric  verses  (because  iambic 
verse  was  used  in  Greek  and  Latin  satires).  1[  307.  wings  display  and  altars  raise:  i.  e., 
write  poems  made  to  resemble  wings  and  altars  in  shape  by  variation  in  the  length  of  the 
lines;  this  fantastic  ctistom  had  been  practiced  by  lesser  English  poets  for  several  generations 
and  was  often  ridiculed. 

(35)  sxa.  3x3.  Bruce  and  Longvillc,  characters  in  The  Virtuoso,  play  a  similar  trick 
on  Sir  Formal  Trifle.     K  214-17.  Cf.  the  story  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  (II  Kings  a:9-x3). 

(35)  RxLicio  Laici.  Lines  x-41.  276-94.  370-456.  The  subtitle,  "A  layman  Is 
faith,"  translates  the  title.  "The  verses  were  written  for  an  ingenious  young  gentleman, 
my  friend,  upon  his  translation  of  The  Critical  History  of  the  Old  Testament,  comjxjsed  by 
the  learned  Father  Simon;  the  verses  therefore  are  addressed  to  the  translator  of  that  work, 
and  the  style  of  them  is,  what  it  ought  to  be,  epistolary.'* — Preface.  K  x-xa.  Nearly  the  same 
figure  b  in  Donne's  Biathanatos  (1644);  if  Dryden  borrowed  the  hint  from  Donne,  it  throws 
interesting  light  upon  the  range  of  his  reading.  Donne  says:  "That  light  which  issues  from 
the  moon  doth  best  represent  and  express  that  which  in  ourselves  we  call  the  light  of  nature; 
for  as  that  in  the  moon  is  permanent  and  ever  there,  and  yet  it  is  unequal,  various,  pale,  and 

languishing,  so  b  our  light  of  nature  changeable And  then  those  artificial  lights 

which  ourselves  make  for  our  use  and  service,  as  fires,  tapers,  and  such,  resemble  the  light 

of  reason But  because  of  these  two  kinds  of  light  the  first  b  too  weak  and  the  other 

false,  ....  we  have  therefore  the  sun,  which  b  the  fountain  and  treasure  of  all  created  light, 
for  an  emblem  of  that  third-best  light  of  our  understanding,  which  b  the  Word  of  (jod." — 
Biathanatos,  Part  III,  Dbtinction  i,  sec  i.  K  16, 17.  An  allusion  to  the  philosophy  of  Anaxa- 
goras  i<A  the  fifth  century  b.  c),  who  believed  in  a  World-Soul  as  the  regulating  principle  of 
the  universe.  H  18,  19.  An  allusion  to  the  philosophy  of  Democritas  (of  the  fifth  century 
B.  c),  who  taught  that  material  atoms  were  the  ultimate  elements  of  the  world,  and  that  all 
things  were  made  by  their  fortuitous  combination;  cf.  Lucretius,  De  rerum  natura,  v  422-31 : 

Sed  quia  multa  modb  muUb  primordia  rerum 
Ex  infinito  iam  tempore  perdta  plagis 
Ponderibusque  sub  consuerunt  condta  ferri 
Omnimodlsque  coire  atque  omnia  pertemptare, 
Quaecumque  inter  se  possent  congrcssa  oreare, 
PropCerea  fit  uti  magnum  volgata  per  aevom 
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OiBiie  (cniB  cuctui  ct  notus  ex  pcrimiuo 
Tandem  oonTcniaiit  ea  quae  oonvecta  repente 
Mapuumin  remm  fiunt  exordia  saepe, 
Tcrral  nukris  et  caeU  generiaque  anunanttun. 

"But  iinoe  many  fint-beginninfi  of  thinn  have  in  many  wmya,  daring  infinite  time  paat. . 
been  impelled  by  impact  and  by  dieir  ofwn  wei^t  to  be  canted  along  and  to  vnite  in  every 
mannef  and  make  complete  trial  of  every  thing  that  they  could  create  among  tfaemadvm  by 
coming  together,  it  accordingly  happena  that,  apread  abroad  through  long  agea»  after  trying 
every  Und  of  union  and  motion,  they  at  length  come  together  in  thoae  mimrt  which,  inddcnly 
borne  together,  often  become  the  rudiments  of  great  thinga,  of  earth,  aea,  and  heaven,  and 
the  race  of  Uvhig  thinga."  5  jx.  Ike  Slsgyriit:  Ariatotle  (s84-3aa  B.  c).  who  waa  bocn  te 
Stagira,  Maoedonia.  5  »•  Bpiamu:  Epicnms  (34>-a7o  b.  c),  the  foonder  of  the  Epi- 
cnrean  achool  of  philooophy,  accepted  the  atomistic  theory  of  Democritos. 

(jfi)  31.  wistr  m^dmm:  the  Stoics.  1 33.  /•  Pkmsmt  tomt:  the  Epknxcans.  5  57* 
Etdfs:  see  Esa  7: 10;  Neh.,  diap.  8;  I  Esd.  8: 7;  according  to  tradition  Eara,  or  Eodras. 
not  only  revived  the  knowledge  of  the  Pentateuch  among  the  Jews  after  the  Captivity,  but 
also  made  alterationa  and  additiona. 

(38)  X47.  Skruluid't:  Thomas  Stemhokd  and  John  Hopkins  were  the  authors  of  a 
prosaic  metrical  translation  of  the  Psslms  (about  1540)  SkMdmWs:  d,  "Mac  Flecknoe" 
(p.  30)  and  the  notes  on  it  (p.  433). 

(3q)  To  the  MxMOiY  or  Mas.  Anni  Killioiew.  Anne  KilUtrew,  daughter  of  an 
Anglican  dergyman,  and  maid  of  honor  to  the  Duchess  of  York  (afterward  queen),  died  of 
smallpox  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  in  1685;  Dryden's  ode  was  prefixed  to  a  collected  edition 
of  her  poems  the  following  year.  K  93.  traduction:  transroiasion  from  parents;  this  view 
of  the  origin  of  the  soul  was  denied  by  many,  who  held  that  the  soul  of  each  human  being  was 
created  directly  by  (jod  and  put  into  the  body.  K  16.  27.  Her  father  and  his  two  brothers 
had  all  written  plays. 

(40)  34-37.  The  lines  are  based  upon  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  according  to  which  the  soul  is  Incarnated  in  lower  snimals  for  its  sins. 
and  inhaUts  fairer  and  fairer  bodies  as  it  grows  more  pure.  ^  38.  Return:  i.  e.,  to  heaven, 
whence  it  first  came.  ^  43.  in  trine:  a  conjunction  of  stars  in  a  triangle  waa  a  favorable 
omen  in  astrology.  ^  49.  the  music  0/  the  spheres:  in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  the  earth 
was  the  center  of  the  universe;  around  it  revolved  the  planets  and  stars,  set  in  crystal  spheres, 
or  hollow  concentric  globes,  and  their  motions,  at  rates  of  speed  that  varied  according  to 
mathematical  proportions,  made  the  muuc  of  the  spheres,  which  was  too  fine  for  mortal  ears 
to  hear.  ^  50,  51.  It  is  fabled  that  a  swarm  of  bees  lit  on  the  mouth  of  the  infant  Sopbodes 
and  distilled  their  honey  upon  his  lips;  hence  the  wonderful  sweetness  of  his  verse.  %  68. 
Arethusian:  Arethusa,  pursued  by  the  river-god  Alpheus,  was  changed,  into  a  fountain  by 
Diana  and  fled  imder  earth  and  sea  to  the  island  of  Ortygia. 

(41)  8a.  Epictetus  with  his  lamp:  Epictetus  (of  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  b.  c). 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  man  of  lofty  ethical  ideals  and  noUe  character;  Ludan  refers  to 
his  earthenware  lamp,  which  was  bought  after  his  death  for  three  thousand  drachmas.  ^  q3 
PafM/MTC— painting  (from  French  "pcinlure").  K  95.  A  Chamber  of  Dependences:  i.e.,  a 
legislative  body  representing  the  realms  dependent  upon  poetry  (d.  1.  98).  ^  loy  demains" 
domains  (Old  French  "demaine";  d.  English  "demesne")- 

(4a)  138.  King:  James  II.  ^  134.  Our  phoenix  queen:  there  was  supposed  to  be 
only  one  phoenix  in  the  world  at  a  time,  each  bird  consuming  itself  in  the  fire  after  a  long 
life,  and  its  successor  arising  from  the  ashes;  hence  the  term  came  to  be  used  for  anything 
unique,  espedally  for  anything  uniquely  excellent. 

(43)  i6a.  thus  Orinda  died:  "Orinda"  was  the  nom  de  plume  of  Katharine  Philips,  a 
poetess,  who  died  of  smallpox  in  x664'     K  180,  x8i.  See  Joel  3:1a. 

(44)  The  Hind  and  the  Panther.    Part  I.  x-ios,  x54-69-  327-50;  Part  II.  305-98. 
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Not  long  after   the  accession  of  James  II  to  the  throne,  Dryden  became  a  Roman 
Catholic 

(44)  Part  I.  \i.  Hind:  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  ^  6.  Scythian  shafts:  ^ajideat 
Scythians  were  famous  as  archers  and  shot  poisoned  arrows.  ^  8.  doomed^  weatenctd. 
5 10.  heroes:  the  word  is  used  as  in  classical  mjrthology,  referring  to  persons  (auch  as  Hercules 
and  Achilles)  who  had  one  human  and  one  divine  parent.  K  14.  CaUdonian:  the  word  is 
usually  applied  to  Scotland  only,  but  here  it  seems  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 
\  ly  their  native  toalh:  Britain  was  a  Catholic  country  from  the  seventh  to  near  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(45)  93'  cor^j— corpses,  bodies.  1 35.  The  lioody  Bear:  the  Independents,  who 
disowned  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  the  Oiurch  of  England,  and  the  Presbyterian  church 
alike;  "bloody"  recalls  the  conspicuous  part  the  Independents  played  in  Uie  Civil  War. 
1 36.  Unliched  to  form:  an  allusion  to  the  popular  notion  that  bear  cubs  are  bom  shapeless 
and  must  be  licked  into  form  by  the  mother  bear,  and  also  to  the  uncouthness  and  lack  oi 
culture  which  characterized  the  Independents  as  a  class.  K  37.  IAm  ffnoMnf  Hare:  the 
Quakers.  ^  39.  the  hu^oon  A  pe:  the  atheists.  Atheists  were  often  likened  to  apes  as  having 
the  outward  semblance  of  htmian  beings  but  lacking  the  crowning  attribute  of  man — the 
religious  sense.  K  41.  IAm  Lion:  the  king  of  England.  ^  43-52.  Some  of  the  German 
Baptists,  in  the  uxteenth  century,  were  grossly  immoral  and  openly  rebellious  against  the  ^*«i» 
state.  K  53.  Reynard:  the  Arians,  followers  of  Arius  (of  the  fourth  century  a.  d.),  who 
affirmed  that  Christ  was  not  equal  to  God,  but  a  subordinate  though  divine  being.  This 
heresy  was  condemned  at  the  Council  of  Nice  (325  A.  d.),  imder  the  lead  of  Athanauus.    bi 

the  sixteenth  century  it  was  taken  up  and  carried  farther  by  Sodnus,  who  believed  that  Christ 
was  miraculously  conceived  and  divinely  endowed  but  was  not  to  be  worshiped. 

(46)  85.  my  reason  to  my  faith  compd:  i.  e.,  by  accepting  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  divinity  of  Christ  (11.  79-^2),  which  he  had  believed  while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
English  Church.  ^  86.  Dryden  refers  to  the  common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  viz.,  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament  seem,  to  sight,  touch,  and  taste, 
to  be  still  mere  bread  and  urine,  not  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  \  95.  «m^Mj»U«"- incap- 
able of  suffering,  penetrating  parts:  i.  e.,  piercing  into  the  inmost  parts  of  matter  instead  of 
thrusting  them  to  one  ude;  this  was  considered  an  attribute  of  spirit  in  contrast  to  matter. 
\  96-99.  "And  after  eight  days  again  his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them: 
then  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you." — 
John  ao:a6. 

(47)  103.  one  body:  Christ's  body,  which,  if  it  is  present  in  the  sacraments,  must  be 
in  many  different  places  at  once,  throughout  the  Christian  world.  ^  xxa.  the  wolfi^sh  race: 
the  Presbyterians.  K  115.  His  ragged  taU:  the  Genevan  gown  commonly  worn  by  the 
Presbyterians;  it  htmg  down  loosely  around  the  figure.  ^1x7.  prichs  up:  Presbyterians 
wore  black  skull-caps  and  cut  their  hair  short,  which  made  thdr  ears  very  oonspicnoos.  5  S3>« 
The  Panther:  the  Church  of  England. 

(48)  Part  II. 

(40)  40,  4x.  "As  also  in  all  his  epistles,  speaking  in  them  of  these  things;  in  which  are 
some  things  hard  to  be  understood,  which  they  that  are  unlearned  and  unstable  wrest,  as 
they  do  also  the  other  scriptures,  imto  their  own  destruction." — II  Peter  31x6. 

(50)  78.  Hungary:  Hungary  had  recently  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  (jtrmany 
and  Turkey,  a  part  of  it  being  ceded  to  the  former  in  x686.  5  93,  94*  "Jesus  therefore, 
knowing  all  things  that  should  come  upon  him,  went  forth  and  said  unto  them.  Whom 
seek  ye  ?    They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth-    Jesus  saith  unto  them,  I  am  he." — ^John 

18:4.  5- 

(50)  No,  No.  Poor  Scft'rinc  Heart.    From  Cleomenes,  II.  U. 

(51)  To  My  Dsar  Frxbsd,  Mr.  Congrbve.  William  Congreve  (1670-1719)  was 
the  most  polished  of  the  Restoration  dramatists.    ^  5.  giant  race:  "There  were  giants  in 
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theearth  In  tfioMdajB.*^— Gcnnb6:4-  <ib«  ^1^0^*  the  QtO  War  and  te  Purftu  CoouBaa- 
wealth,  that  iwept  mwmy  the  monardiy  and  the  EUatbethan  stage.  1 7.  Zdk»  JmmK  tfw 
f abuSons  first  king  of  Itely,  who  tan^t  hb  people  agricultore.  1 14.  See  I  Kini^  diapi  6. 
and  Ezra,  chapa.  3-6.  \  15.  Vibruvku:  an  architect  In  the  reign  of  Augastiii,  whose  book 
on  architecture  became  a  great  authority  in  the  Renaiaumce  and  hUer.  \  so.  FUkhm's: 
John  Fletdier  (1579-1635),  in  ooHaboratSon  with  Francia  Beaumont,  wrote  many  piiaring 
comedies  and  afEecting  tragedies.  \  as.  Jmuam:  Ben  Jonson  (1573  M637),  m  dnunatisC  of 
great  learning  and  critical  acumen,  ^sq.  EAtr$g«:  Sir  George  Ethetege  (1634-91?), 
author  of  several  comedies  delightfully  light  of  touch.  eomtskip^f¥wnian  of  manner  and 
speech,  such  as  b  found  bi  kingli  courts.  Soutkemt^t:  Thomas  Southene  (1660-1746)  was 
a  minor  dramatist  of  the  day^the  purity  of  his  style  is  not  remarkable,  but  Drydcn  Kked  hfan. 
I30.  WyekmUy:  William  Wychcrley(x64»-x  7 15)*  one  of  the  pioneers  In  Restoratkaioomedy. 
^  31.  in  Ucamimg  youth:  Congrere  (x67o-x7aQ)  was  only  twenty-three  at  this  time.  1 35-38. 
Fabius  Maadmus,  who  had  tired  out  Hsnnihal  by  masterly  avoidance  of  dedsite  batdea,  died 
in  S03  B.  c,  the  year  before  his  successor,  Sdpk>  Africanus,  overcame  Hannibal;  but  he  had 
lived  to  see  Sdpio  defeat  Hanniballi  brother,  Hasdrubal,  and  become  consul  before  he  was 
thirty  years  old.  although  the  legal  age  was  forty-five. 

(53)  39.  JCosmm:  GiuHo  Romano  (i4oa-X546)  was  the  pupQ  and  never  the  teadwr 
of  Raphael,  who  waa  nine  years  his  senior.  5  45,  46.  The  vicious  and  incapable  Edwaid  11 
waa  deposed  in  1397,  and  waa  at  once  succeeded  by  the  vigorous  Edward  m,  who  overcame 
Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland,  and  won  the  great  battles  oi  Oessy  and  Poitiers  against  France. 
5  48.  Tom  the  second:  Thomas  Rjrmer,  a  poor  critic  and  poet,  who  had  succeeded  Dnrdcn 
as  historiographer  royal.  Tom  the  first:  Thomas  Shadwell,  who  succeeded  Dryden  as  poet 
laureate;  he  had  junt  died;  see  *'Mac  Flecknoe"  (p.  30)  and  the  notes  on  it  (p.  433).  5  55. 
Thy  first  aUempt:  The  Old  Bachelor,  acted  in  January,  1693.  \  56.  this:  The  Double  Dealer, 
acted  in  November  of  the  same  year.  ^  7a.  Be  kind  to  my  remains:  Ovigreve  complied  by 
editing  Dryden 's  plays  after  his  death. 

(53)  Alexander's  Feast.  **I  am  writing  a  song  for  St  Odlia^  feast  ....  This 
b  troublesome,  and  no  way  beneficial;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  stewards  of  the  feast,  who 
came  in  a  body  to  me  to  desire  that  kindness." — ^Dryden,  in  a  letter  to  his  sons,  September 
3, 1697.  *'Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  Lord  Bolingfaroke,  happening  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dryden, 
....  found  him  in  an  unusual  agitation  of  spirits,  even  to  a  trembling.  On  enquiring  the 
cause, '  I  have  been  up  all  m'ght,'  replied  the  old  bard.  *  My  musical  friends  made  me  promise 
to  write  them  an  ode  for  their  feast  of  St  Odlia;  I  have  been  so  stru^  with  the  subject 
which  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  not  leave  it  till  I  had  completed  it;  here  it  is,  finished  at 
one  sitting.'  This  anecdote  was  imparted  by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  Pope,  by  Pope  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  West  by  him  to  the  ingenious  friend  who  communicated  it  to  me."— Joseph  Warton, 
A  n  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  Vol.  11  (178a).  According  to  another  cred- 
ible report,  pubb'shed  by  Doctor  Thomas  Birch,  Dryden  wrote  to  a  friend  that  he  was  almost 
a  fortnight  in  componng  and  correcting  it  AH  these  statements  may  well  be  true,  for 
revision  is  often  a  slower  process  than  first  composition.  **I  am  glad  to  hear  from  aD  hands 
that  my  ode  is  esteemed  the  best  of  all  my  poetry  by  all  the  town;  I  thought  so  myself  when 
I  writ  it,  but,  being  old,  I  mistrusted  my  own  judgment." — Dryden,  in  a  letter  to  Tonson, 
December,  1697  .  Since  1683  St  Odlia's  Day,  November  sa.  had  been  celebrated  nearly 
every  year  in  London  by  the  performance  of  an  original  ode  newly  set  to  music;  Dryden 
had  already  written  one  poem  for  the  festival,  in  1687,  his  "Song  for  St  Odlia's  Day."  St 
Cedlia,  a  Roman  virgin  martyred  in  the  third  century,  became  the  patron  saint  of  music, 
and  was  credited  with  the  Invention  of  the  organ. 

(53)  I-  for  Persia  won:  a  Latinism  for  "the  winning  of  Persia";  the  feast  may  be 
supposed  to  have  occurred  in  Persepolis,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  in  331  b.  c,  when 
the  Persian  army  was  beaten  for  the  third  time  and  all  Persia  lay  at  the  feet  of  Alexander. 
\  a.  PhiHp's:   Philip,  king  of   Macedonia,  was  the  father  of  Alexander.    1 9.  Thais:   a 
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famous  Greek  courtesan,  the  mistress  of  Alexander.  5  ao.  Timoihtus:  a  Greek  mnsidan, 
a  favorite  of  Alexander;  Dryden  may  have  meant  the  great  Tfmotheus,  an  Athenian  musi- 
dan  and  poet,  forgetting  or  Ignoring  the  fact  that  he  had  died  a  generation  before.  ^  35.  from 
Jovt:  i.  e.,  with  a  legend  about  Jove — the  one  that  follows.  %  19.  SMinwniatoA  aloft 
spires:  the  coils  of  the  dragon.    H  30.  Olympia:  the  mother  of  Alexander. 

(54)  33*3^-  Intoxicated  by  his  uninterrupted  series  of  victories,  Alexander  began  to 
think  himself  more  than  mortal;  he  consulted  the  urade  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Libya,  and 
the  oracle  greeted  him  as  the  son  of  Jupiter,  not  of  Philip;  the  flatterers  who  surrounded  him, 
learning  (rf  hb  weakness,  were  quick  to  gratify  it  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  poem.  ^  39- 
41.  The  nod  of  Zeus  was  supposed  to  shake  the  heavens;  d.  the  Iliads  i.  5a&-3o,  and  the 
jEneid,T.  115. 

(55)  7a.  his  hand:  "his"  rders  to  Timotheus.  his  pride:  "his"  refers  to  Alexander. 
^  75.  Darius:  the  Persian  emperor.  ^  97.  Lydian  measures:  in  andent  music  there  were 
three  prindpal  measures,  or  modes,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian;  the  last  was 
sweet  and  melting,  perhaps  recdving  its  name  from  the  soft  and  luxurious  character  of  the 
Lydians. 

(57)  138.  Grecian:  in  the  great  contest  between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Macedonians 
regarded  themsdves  as  a  part  of  the  larger  Greek  world.  5  147.  Suidas  (probably  of  the 
second  half  of  the  tenth  century  a.  d.),  a  Byzantine  lexicographer,  says  that  the  music  of  Timo- 
theus made  on  Alexander  "so  powerful  an  impression  that  once,  in  the  midst  of  a  performance 
by  Timotheus,  ....  he  started  from  his  seat  and  sdzed  his  arms."  ^  14^50.  There  is 
an  old  tradition  that,  at  a  great  festival  in  Persepolis,  Thais  inxiuced  Alexander  to  set  fire 
to  the  Persian  palace.  K  x6a.  IAm  vocal  frame:  the  organ.  \  170.  Cf.  "A  Song  for  St. 
Cedlia**  Day,"  U.  51-54,  in  which  the  legend  is  given  more  fully: 

But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher: 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given. 
An  angd  heard,  and  straight  appeared, 
Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

(58)  Palamon  and  Arcttx.  Book  n.  171-3  54-  The  poem  b  a  free  rendering  into 
modem  English  of  Chaucer's  "Knightes  Tale."  In  the  days  of  Theseus,  king  of  Athens, 
two  cousins,  Palamon  and  Ardte,  whom  Theseus  had  Uktsa.  captive  when  he  conquered 
Thebes,  lay  in  prison  near  the  king's  palace.  From  the  prison  windows  they  saw  and  k>ved 
Emily,  sbter  to  Hippolyta  the  queen,  and  became  furious  rivals.  After  some  time  Ardte 
was  released  from  prison  by  the  intercession  of  a  friend,  but  was  banished  from  Athens  oa 
pain  of  death;  trusting  to  the  change  in  hb  appearance  wrought  by  unrequited  love,  he  finally 
returned,  and  took  service  In  Theseus'  court,  to  be  near  Emily.  One  morning,  while  riding 
in  a  wood  near  Athens,  he  comes  upon  Palamon,  who  has  just  broken  prison,  and  they  agree 
to  fight  to  the  death  for  Emily.    At  thb  point  the  selection  begins. 

(50)  »6.  Mm— thrust,  ^i—limge.  K  32.  /ara/— behaved.  K  65.  (otMitf— an  open 
space  in  a  wood. 

(60)  TsANSLATiONS  FROif  HoxEE.  IHod,  1.  667-88.  Agamemnoo  has  deprived 
Achilles  of  hb  prize,  the  fair  Briseb,  and  Thetb,  the  sea-goddess,  mother  of  Achilles,  prays 
to  Jove  on  behalf  <A  her  son.  ^  x,  a.  The  gods  have  been  feasting  for  twdve  days  with  the 
blameless  Ethiopians;  they  now  return  to  Oljrmpu^ 

(6x)  HuNTiNO  SoNO.  From  the  Secular  Masque.  The  masque  was  written  as  part  of 
a  benefit  performance  for  Dryden  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  five  weeks  bdore  hb  death;  it  was 
Dryden's  last  poem. 

CoNTXMPOiARY  CRmnsii 

Hail,  prince  of  witsl  thy  fumbling  age  b  past; 
Thy  youth  and  wit  and  art  *8  renewed  at  last.  .... 
Wluit  though  prodigious  thunder  stripped  thy  brows 
Of  envied  bays,  and  the  dull  world  aUows 
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Shadwdl iliaiild  wear  them?  We H  mppUnd  die  dianfe; 
Wheieiiatioiwfeelit,whocaBthiiikitBtnmRl  .... 
Haof  *tl  lite  the  fop  tagniteful  world  he  wfll; 

Heweenthelaurel-thaodeeenr^ltstfl] 

Yet  briik  end  airy  too  thoo  fiU'et  the  atafle, 
Unhrake  by  fortime,  andccajed  by  ace. 
French  iroray  wit  by  thine  waa  IcnJE  aorpaaaed; 
Now  Rome  ^  thy  capdte.  and  by  uee  we  taate 
Of  their  ridi  daintiee,  bat  ao  finely  dreaaed. 
Theiia  waa  a  ooontry  meet  thine  a  trJnmphant  faaaL 

— Lnlce  MUbonme,  in  ifigo,  en  Drydok^  AmphUtyu. 

*'TUa  ia  not  that  VirgD  ao  much  admired  in  the  Angoataean  ace,  an  autlkar  wliom  Mr. 
Dryden  onoe  thoui^  nntranalafaMr,  but  a  Vtrgil  of  another  atamp,  of  a  ooaraer  alloy,  a  i^lly, 
impertinent,  nonaenaical  writer,  of  a  variona  and  nnoertain  atyle,  a  mere  Alexander  Roaa, 
or  aomebody  iofrrlor  to  him."— Lulu  Mflbonme,  NHatm  Drydm*$  VirgU  (x6o7)- 

How  looff,  freat  poet,  ahall  thy  aacred  Uya 

Provoke  oor  wonder  and  tranacend  our  praiae  ? 

Can  neither  in  juriea  of  time  or  aae 

Damp  diT  poetic  heat  and  ouench  thy  rase  ?  .  .  .  . 

Thoa  makw  the  bemutifa  oi  the  Romana  Inown, 

And  England  boaa&B  of  richea  not  her  own; 

Thy  Unea  have  hrightenrd  Virdlli  majesty. 

And  Horace  wondera  at  himaeu  in  thee. 

ThoQ  teacheat  Perslus  to  Inform  our  iale 

In  an|nother  numbera  and  a  dearer  style; 

And  Juvenal,  inatructed  in  thy  page. 

Edges  his  satire  and  improves  his  rage. 

Thy  copy  casts  a  fairer  uj{ht  on  all. 

And  still  outshines  the  bnght  original. 

— ^Joseph  Addison,  1693. 

L — gh  aimed  to  rise  above  great  Dr — n'k  height, 
But  lofty  Dryden  kept  a  steady  flight. 
Like  Dfliedalwi  he  times  with  prudent  care 
His  well-waxed  wings,  and  waves  in  middle  air. 
Crowned  with  the  sacred  snow  of  reverend  years, 
Dryden  above  the  ignobler  crowd  appears, 
Raisea  bb  laurelled  need,  and,  as  he  goes, 
O'ershoulders  all,  and  like  Apollo  shows. 
The  native  spark  which  first  advanced  hia  name 
By  industry  ne  kindled  to  a  flame. 
Then  to  a  different  coast  his  judgment  flew; 
He  left  the  old  world  behind,  and  found  a  new. 
On  the  strong  columns  of  his  lasting  wit 
Instructive  Dryden  built,  and  peopled  it. 
In  every  page  delight  and  profit  smnes; 
Immortal  sense  flows  in  his  mighty  lines. 
His  images  so  strong  and  lively  be, 
I  hear  not  words  alone  but  substance  see. 
The  proper  phrase  of  our  exalted  tongue 
To  such  penection  from  his  numbers  sprung; 
His  tropes  continued,  and  his  fifurea  fme, 
All  of  a  piece  throughout  and  all  divine. 
Adapted  words  and  sweet  expressions  move 
Our  various  passions,  pity,  rage,  and  love. 

— Anonymous.  1700. 

*'Whereaoever  his  incomparable  writings  have  been  scattered  by  the  hands  of  travelleta 
into  f(x«ign  nations,  the  loss  of  so  great  a  man  must  needs  be  lamented  amongst  their  bards 
and  rabbia.  ....  Those  who  were  his  enemies  while  he  was  living  (for  no  man  Uvea  without) 
hia  death  has  now  made  such  friends  to  hb  memory  that  they  acknowledge  they  cannot  bat 
in  juatioe  give  him  thb  character,  that  he  waa  cme  of  the  greatest  scholara,  the  moat  correct 


If  ife  h&i  prodnced  In  E 


Our  pnl  foretathcn.  in  poetic  long, 

'" '-  '-  "-'IB  thoiuh  Ibdi   -— 

lelbepknew  d< 


Truem 

Suchwi 

MoR  PEffcct  Ugn.  with  humoor  o(  touna: 
"""At  ImlT  ODkn  glow  on  everr  drmuchtl 

■il»lm«ic».bow  rt=— "■■- ■■■ — ^ 


1i  proportioiied  Id  their  proper  piur, 

'h  aupportcd,  lod  idonml  wiih  n- 

Df  eolaa  did  hit  anlul  h     ' 


How  bdabi  bit  Inuco.  bow  niKd  hii  Ihoufht  I 

The  B«&  iiroportiq— '  ■- "■-' ' — 

m^  MrcBglbjupp 

And  IhE'v^drfboIr  aTMiuei  u  hi*  caO. 
In  hb  lidi  King,  which  wu  bupind  ol  ill. 
Spoke  Irora  the  dmdi  of  hii  eodundng  hrre. 

And  gan  hii  bnut  the  (uUim  d  thOr  fin 

Wbo,  after  hlni.  can  ntuallr  relicuie 
Socfa  nrioui  aubjtcti  m  audi  niiona  vme  i 
And  with  the  npturea  ol  hii  itrain  control, 
At  irilL  each  puaioo,  and  comnuid  Ibc  kuI  f 
Not  ancient  Orpbeui*  wbcae  iurpdiinc  lyre. 
I>U  beuts,  mil  coclu,  and  rooted  woodj  Impire, 
More  iweetly  mna.  nor  with  Buperior  art 
Soothed  the  ud  iWla  and  Htleivd  Piulo'i  heart. 
All  owned,  at  diatance,  hia  diatinjruiihed  name. 

Unrivalled,  liviofl.  he  enlarged  fala  pralie. 
And,  dyini.  left  without  an  heir  bii  ban. 

— Jihei  Hughei.  1)07. 

ANNE.  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHILSEA 
(6i>  The  Tike. 
(61)  16.  ^rcMM-cone  before.  inUdpate. 

(6li    To  TBE  NlCHTTNOALt. 

(63)  ay  divisitm:  *'A  oduth  of  notfi  Bo  rtuining  inia  each  other  ai  to  form  ore  aeriea 
or  chain,  a  be  aung  hi  one  hreaih  to  one  aTUable."— 7^  /iilcruiuMiI  DitHmary 

(63)  A  Na-TDlNAL  REVEaic.  1 10.  SatiA'ry:  Ladf  SaUaburr:  pnbahly  Anne 
Tufton  (wile  cf  the  third  Earl  of  Salbbury),  whose  mother  had  been  u  intimate  friend  o 
LadT  WlnchUaea. 

JOSEPH  ADDISOK 

(64)  Ah  hixamn  of  the  Gbeatiit  Eholish  Poire.     Una  9-jj.  48-71.  tB-Ss- 
(66)  so-  S'u:ltariua't:  "SacharlHa"wBi  the  name  bivented  by  Waller  for  Lady  DorothT 

(66)  The  C*¥P*icis.  Udm  jjo-ot-  The  poem  celebrate*  the  Tictory  of  the  Eng- 
llih  ovn  the  French  in  the  buttle  of  Blenheim.  August  i.  1704.  under  the  leadenhlp  of  lh« 
Duke  of  Marlborough 

JONATHAN  SWIFT 
(M)  VnsES  OS  THE  Death  oe  Da.  Swiir.     Unei  i]i-&4.  »o7-44,  301-ia.     T  id. 
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St  John,  Lord  Bolingbrdce,  statesman  and  political  writer,  a  friend  of  Pope  and  Swift;  d. 
Pope^  "Essay  on  Man'*  (p.  131). 

(75)  54'  '^  Rou:  a  tavern  in  London,  near  the  theaters,  and  much  frequented  by 
dubs. 

(76)  77.  stars  amd  garters:  the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  the  highest  order  ol 
knighthood  in  England.  K  78.  Chartres:  an  infamous  money-lender  of  the  times.  \  g6. 
Pb.  146:3:  "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes."  K  105,  xo6.  In  17x3  Queen  Anne  offered  a 
reward  of  ^[300  for  the  discovery  of  the  author  of  Swift's  pamphlet.  The  PMk  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs;  and  in  1724  a  like  reward  was  offered  for  tlie  discovery  of  the  author  of  the  foorth 
of  Swifts  Drapier's  Letters. 

(77)  On  PoEmY.  Lines  305-44*  K  x-  CiMer:  Colley  Gibber,  actor,  playwri^it, 
and  nnall  poet,  was  made  poet  laureate  in  1730;  d.  Pope%  attack  upon  him  as  a  dull  poet, 
in  "The  Dundad"  (p.  113).  ^  a.  birthday  straitu:  one  of  the  chid  functions  of  the  poet 
laureate  was  to  write  poems,  usually  bombastic  odes,  on  the  birthdays  of  members  of  the 
royal  family.    K  15.  Hobbes:  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  an  English  philosopher. 

ALEXANDER  POPE 

"About  fifteen  I  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Walsh.  He  used  to  encourage  roe  much,  and 
used  to  tell  mc  that  there  was  one  way  Idt  of  excelling:  for  though  we  had  several  great  poets, 
we  never  had  had  any  one  great  poet  that  was  correct;  and  he  desired  me  to  make  that  my 
study  and  aim." — Pope,  quoted  in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  Section  VII  (1743-43).  "I  am  con- 
vinced, as  well  as  you,  that  one  may  correct  too  much;  for  in  poetry,  as  in  painting,  a  man 

may  lay  colors  one  upon  another  till  they  stiffen  and  deaden  the  piece I  have  not 

attempted  anything  of  a  pastoral  comedy,  because,  I  think,  the  taste  of  our  age  will  not  relish 
a  poem  of  that  sort.  People  seek  for  what  they  call  wit,  on  all  subjects  and  in  all  places,  not 
con^dering  that  nature  loves  truth  so  well  that  it  hardly  ever  admits  of  flourishing:  conceit 
is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty;  it  is  not  only  needless,  but  impairs  what  it  would  improve. 
There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity,  which  b  far  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit." — Letter 
to  Walsh,  July  a,  1706.  "I  must  take  notice  of  ...  .  your  hint  'that  the  sprightlinesa  of 
wit  despises  method.'  This  is  true  enough  if  by  wit  you  mean  no  more  than  fancy  or  conceit; 
but  in  the  better  notion  of  wit,  considered  as  propriety,  surely  method  is  not  only  necessary 
for  perspicuity  and  harmony  of  parts,  but  gi>'es  beauty  even  to  the  minute  and  particular 
thoughts,  which  receive  an  additional  ad>'antage  from  those  which  precede  or  follow  in  their 
due  place." — Letter  to  Wycherley,  November  ag,  1707.  "The  things  that  I  have  written 
fastest  have  always  pleased  the  most.  I  wrote  the  *  Elssay  on  Gritidsm'  fast,  for  I  had  digested 
all  the  matter,  in  prose,  before  I  began  upon  it  in  verse.  'The  Rape  of  the  Lock'  was  written 
fast:  all  the  machinery  was  added  afterwards;  and  the  making  that  and  what  was  published 
before  hit  so  well  together  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  judgment  of  anything  I 
ever  did.  I  wrote  most  of  the  'Iliad'  fast;  a  great  deal  of  it  on  journeys,  from  the  little  pocket 
Homer  on  that  shelf  there;  and  often  forty  or  fifty  verses  in  a  morning  in  bed.  'The  Dun> 
dad'  cost  me  as  much  pains  as  anything  I  ever  wrote." — Pope,  quoted  in  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes, Section  IV  (1734-36).  "I  learned  versification  wholly  from  Dryden's  works,  who  had 
improved  it  much  beyond  any  of  our  former  poets,  and  would  probably  have  brought  it  to 
its  perfection  had  not  he  been  unhapfnly  obliged  to  write  so  often  in  haste." — Pope,  quoted 
in  Spence's  Anecdotes,  Section  VII  (1 743-4 j).  "There  are  indeed  certain  niceties,  which, 
though  not  much  observed  even  by  correct  versifiers,  I  cannot  but  think  deserve  to  be  better 

regarded Every  nice  ear  must,  I  believe,  have  observed  that  in  any  smooth  English 

verse  of  ten  syllables  there  is  naturally  a  pause  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  syllable.  It  b 
upon  these  the  ear  rests,  and  upon  the  judidous  change  and  management  of  which  depends 

the  variety  of  versification Now,  I  fancy  that,  to  preserve  an  exad  harmony  and 

variety,  the  pause  at  the  fourth  or  sixth  should  not  be  continued  above  three  lines  tofether 


■■i;^  ^SMOniii,-. 
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vllhoutthelntapatllioool  aaotlis;  elaellvll]  beipt  to  whit  Ihe  c*r  wlLh  □»  coatlDued  tone. 
U  Iciil  it  dcH  miiu.     Thai  it  the  fifth  miu  quicker,  and  curies  not  quite  ■>  daiil  *  wdgbt. 

lo  tirQ  Dol  to  much  though  it  be  continued  longpr I  wouifl  hIio  objecl  xj  the  Imipdoo 

of  Alenndrinc  vena  ol  twelve  i;lkt>les.  which.  I  think,  ihouM  never  be  illowed  but  when 
lOOK  remarkable  beauty  or  ixajniaj  in  them  alonei  for  the  liberty,  Mt.  Drjden  hu  been 
too  free  □<  IhescH  etpcdaUy  in  hii  latter  works.  I  am  (J  the  same  opinion  as  to  triple  rbymei." 
—Letter  to  Walih,  OiUiber  33,  iToe  "After  reading  Ibe  Piniaii  Tat'i  (and  I  had  been 
readlni  Drydcn'i  Fabla  juu  before  them)  I  had  aome  Ihougbl  ol  wrilini  a  Fenian  fable,  in 
which  1  ihould  havr  given  a  full  looie  to  deicTiptian  and  inufuialioa.  II  would  have  been  a 
very  wild  thing  if  I  had  eiecuttd  it.  but  might  not  have  been  uoentirlaimng." — Pope,  quoted 
\a  Spence'l  AnrcJaui.  Section  IV  (1734-16).  "I  havr  long  bad  an  tncUnatIm  lo  tell  a  faiir 
take,  the  more  wild  and  eiotic  the  betlsi  thenfm  a  vision,  which  is  coiBned  to  no  mles  <d 
probability.  wiU  take  In  all  Ibe  varielr  and  hiiuriucy  of  descriptloo  joa  will;  provided  there 
be  an  apjarmt  moral  la  It.  I  think  one  or  two  irf  the  Ftriian  Talti  would  give  one  Unli  for 
such  an  invention."— Leilcr  to  Mn.  Judith  Cowper.  Septembei  16.  lyii. 
Notes  signed  "P."are  by  Pope;  thoK  signed  "W."  bj  Wartnirton, 
(7S)  Odi  o«  SOLtruDE.  "Written  when  I  was  not  twelve  years  oU."— Pope  to  Crom- 
well. July  n.  I^o9.  In  s  lellcr  obtaining  (be  poem.  Even  if  written  lo  early.  wUch  Is  doubt- 
ful (for  Pope^  statements  about  the  dates  of  his  poems  are  not  always  trustworthy),  il  was 
doubtless  reviaed  later. 

it  may  be  useful  to  take  this  idea  along  with  us.  that  pastoral  is  an  image  of  what  they  call  the 
Golden  Age.  So  that  we  are  not  to  describe  dui  ahepheids  as  shepherds  at  this  day  really  ue, 
but  ss  they  may  be  concdTcd  then  lo  have  been,  when  the  beat  of  men  ioUowed  the  employ- 
ment  Theocritus  eicells  all  others  in  nature  and  timplidty Virgil,  who  copies 

Thcocritui.  refines  upon  his  original;  and  in  all  points  wbeie  judgment  Is  prlndpally  <m- 

omrd.  he  Is  much  superior  to  his  muter Ol  the  following  eclogue*  1  shall  only  say 

that  th<9F  four  comprehend  all  the  subjects  which  the  critics  upon  Theocritus  and  Virfil 
will  allow  to  be  fit  for  pastoral;  that  they  have  as  much  Tsticty  of  docripUon,  in  reipea  of 
(be  several  seasons,  u  Spenser's;  (hat  in  order  to  add  to  this  variety  the  several  iimca  ol  the 
day  are  oboerverl.  the  rural  employments  in  each  season  or  time  of  day,  and  (be  rural  Kcoefl 
or  places  iroper  to  such  employmenti.  not  without  some  regsid  lo  Ibe  teinal  ages  of  man 
and  the  diScrent  passions  proper  10  each  age." — P.     "The  author  esteemed  these  as  the 

hia  laboring  them  into  90  much  softness  was.  doubtless,  that  this  sort  of  poetry  derives  almoat 
its  whole  beauty  from  a  natural  ease  ttf  thought  and  smoothoess  of  veiae." — P. 

(To)  Sfrixt.  In  general  |dan  the  pastoral  is  modeled  upco  Vbgil's  third  eclogue  and 
Theocritu*'  fifth  idyll,  in  which  two  thepherds  contend  In  song  before  a  third  shepherd, 
praising  their  mistresses  in  alternate  strains.  ^  1.  s.  Pope  says  that  these  lloes  are  imitated 
trom  Virgil  (Erhguts.  vi.  i.  s.>: 


ex-  blushed  the  Doric  Muie  (o  dwell  on  tianiuan  plains. 
— Dryden-s 
Windsor  Forest.  1  4.  Skaill 
rd  century  B,  c),  Ihe  lalhet  tt 
pastoral  poetry,  lived  and  wrote  in  Sidly.  ^  7-11.  The  person  addrmed  was  Sir  Willism 
TnimbuU.  to  whom  the  pastoral  la  inscribed.  He  had  retired  from  tbe  secrelaryship  ctf  state 
In  i(g;.  and  was  living  at  hi)  nadve  [dace,  near  Windsor,  where  the  young  poet  made  hit 
acquaintance,     lis.  Cf.  Dryden's  "  Falamon  and  Arcile"  (I.  tSi):    "Ftesh  as  Ibe  mcoth. 
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(80)  «7.  Pk9*fk0r:  the  mocning-fltar  (Utcnlly,  "lifht-farinfcr";  Greek  4**.  Bfht,  nd 
^dpof»  fariii«Br).  1  sS.  #ifr>fc;  "Purple  it  here  used  in  the  Latin  wnae  of  the  farighteet. 
moet  vivid  coloring  in  general,  not  of  that  peculiar  tint  lo  called."— W.  Cf.  ** nr  purpnreimi'* 
(Yirgil**  Edogu€s,  ix.  40).  K  3a.  ArMfAmg-* exhaling  odora.  i  35.  immIm-*  playful,  nm- 
ning  hither  and  thither.  1 39,  40.  "The  ahepherd^  heiitation  at  the  name  of  the  Zodiac 
imitatea  that  in  Virgil  [Edogmes,  iii.  40. 4x1: 

Et  quia  fuit  alter, 
Dcaoipait  radio  totum  qui  gendbua  orbem?'^— P. 

And — what  %  hia  name  who  made  the  aphere, 
And  ahowed  the  aeaaooa  of  the  aliding  year  ? 

— Drydenli  tranalatioa. 

1 4X-43.  "Literally  from  Virgil  [Bdcgmes,  iii.  59.  56,  si\i 

Altemia  dioetia;  amant  altema  Camwiae. 

Et  nunc  omnia  ager,  nunc  omnia  parturit  arboa; 
Nunc  frondent  aiWae;  nunc  formoaiaaimus  annua.**— P. 

*'By  turns  you  will  sing:  the  Muses  love  alternate  songs.**    "And  now  every  firid,  now  every 

tree  is  budding  forth;  now  the  woods  are  in  leaf;  now  the  year  ia  moat  beautifuL"    ^  46. 

WalUr^s:  Edmund  Waller  (1606-87)  waa  one  of  the  first  to  write  the  pentameter  oovplet  with 

the  regularity  and  smoothness  which  so  pleased  the  ear  of  Pope  and  his  contemporaries. 

Cf.  Dryden^  statement:  "But  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  it  [rhyme]  were  never  fully  known 

till  Mr.  Waller  taught  it;  he  first  made  writing  easily  an  art,  first  showed  us  to  conclude  the 

sense,  most  commonly,  in  distichs." — The  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Tht  Rival  Ladies  (1663). 

GranvUle's:  George  Granville,  afterward  Lord  Lansdowne,  Secretary  of  War  under  Queen 

Anne;  a  small  poet  and  imitator  of  Waller.     ^  47.  48.  Pope  says  the  lines  are  an  imitation 

of  Virgil  (Eclogues,  iii.  86.  87): 

Pasdte  taunim. 
Qui  comu  petat,  et  pedibus  jam  spargat  arenam. 

"  Breed  a  bull  which  attacks  with  his  horn  and  scatters  the  sand  with  his  hoofs.  **  But  the 
lines  owe  more  to  Dryden's  translation  of  the  Ainnd,  ix.  85Q,  86a: 

A  snow-white  steer  before  thy  altar  led. 

And  dares  the  fight,  and  spurns  the  yellow  sands. 

1  55,  56.  Cf.  Horace,  Odes,  I.  ix.  ax,  aa: 

Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellae  risus  ab  angulo, 

"And  now  the  pleasing  traitor  laugh  of  the  hiding  giri,  from  a  most  secret  ocuner.*'  ^  57,  58. 
"Imitation  of  Virgil  [Eclogues,  iii.  64,  65]: 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit,  lasdva  puella, 

Et  fugit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  videri." — P. 

My  PhillM  me  with  pelted  apples  plies; 
Then,  tripping  to  the  woods,  the  wanton  hies, 
And  wishes  to  be  seen  before  she  flies. 

— Dryden's  translation. 

^61.  Pactolus:  a  river  in  .\sia  Minor,  famovis  for  the  Rold  in  its  sandy  bed.  i6a.  When 
Phaeton  was  hurled  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun  into  the  river  Eridanus,  which  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Po,  his  sisters  became  poplars  on  its  banks  and  their  tears  were  turned  to 
amber.  ^65-  Idalia's:  Idalia,  a  promontory  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  sacred  to  Venus. 
^  66.  Cynthus:  a  mountain  in  the  island  of  Dclos,  the  birthplace  of  Diana.  Hybla:  a  city 
in  Sicily,  one  of  the  scats  of  the  worship  of  Ceres. 

(81)  85-02.  'The  two  riddles  are  in  imitation  of  those  in  Virgil  [Eclogues,  iii.  io4-7j.'» 
— P.     1 86.  it  wondrous  tree:   "  An  allusion  to  the  royal  oak,  in  which  Charles  II  had 
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UdfronlhepunuhtFlB'IlHbiiltkof  Worcciter,"— P.  Igs.  "  MudH  to  the  dnln  ci  the 
ScDli'  mourchi.  (he  Ihltilc.  worn  br  QoRD  Aose.  ind  lo  the  enm  oi  Fnmic,  t>ir  jfnv  4a 
/jij,"— P.    1  loi.  Pkiadt:  the  muIeUiIioB  of  the  PWiJa  wm  tuppa«d  in  brine  "in. 

(81}  WiHDsoi  Fouar.    Lines  1-4),  111-46.    1 1.  An  illu^on  Is  Ptradist  Ltti. 

(Bi)  7.  a.  Walls.  "On  Ha  PiMtaflhrouglii  Crowd  ot  People"  (1645).  U-  i,  i: 
Ai  In  old  chaca  (beans  wlih  earth  onfnwd. 
And  itan  with  rocki  toffethei  cnuhed  and  bmbcd)- 
1  II.  tulUdlnti:  d.  union'i"L'AIlecra."L}B."Boaomedhi^blufled  tree*." 

[Bj)  4S.  moia  Arami:  the  bHgbteM  ilai  in  the  Gnat  IMppet;  It  wa*  tuppMed  lo 
brinf  ttorau.  i  ;%■  dnwi:  ptobably  the  iub]ect.  noI  the  object,  of  "o'enhsdt."  1  jj. 
O.  Dtjira't  IniBlstioa  ol  Vligil'i  Garttii.  11.  m:  "And  tnida  hia  bow.  and  level*  with 
hhepa."    160.  John  Philip*' "CUir"  (1708),  11.  nj.  176: 


PhililH'  Ons  In  tuni  an  bued  00  ViiKil'i  G<arpci.  lil.  j4t<  "  Pnwdpiira  alM  vltam  lub  nube 
relinquunt,"  "Falling  headlong,  tliey  leate  life  under  the  lolti  cknd."  168.  Tyriit  4yt:' 
the  Kt-odkd  Trrian  purple,  made  bj  the  andenl  Triiani  from  the  Juice  U  a  ahell-fiih;  ii  it 
lupfnaoi  to  have  been  neani  crimaoo  Ihau  pur[^  169-  lolHUici-fold*,  mill  (Liiin 
"volTTre."  lo  roll).  1  ja.  hiJrtpfii  vO*  iM:  c(.  the  dtwriptliw  ol  fiih  in />vi.Jifl  Zuif. 
Vlt.  ta6,'-Sbo«  (o  the  lunlhelr  waved  caandropt  with  goU." 

(S3)  Ax  EasikT  OH  CaiTHisii.  LInea  AS-16S,  ais-si.  iBv-jSj.  1 1-6.  Cf.  Lord 
SbafteabuiT'i  Aivia  U  an  Aalher  <ijio).  Part  III,  lec  y.  "Whatertr  phikKphtr,  oitic 
or  suthtff  b  convinced  of  thia  prerogative  a(  Nanire.  will  tMiOr  be  penuaded  lo  applf  hini- 
•eU  to  the  (real  work  of  tetonniai  bil  lute,  which  be  will  have  reuoa  to  auapect  il  be  be  not 
luch  a  one  u  ha*  deUberalelf  endeavored  to  frame  It  bjr  the  juat  itandaid  of  Nature." 

(84)  I},  14.  In  the  bit  line,  "wit"  mean*  inuglnalloii.  fancy;  'a  the  Hmnd  Uae. 
ludgment.  ^  ip.  gen'mi-of  food  Mock,  Ihoroughbred  (Latin  "genua."  race,  iloil). 
I49.  ifUi-preaoiptiDna. 

(is)  I>-54.  Pope  here  appliei  lo  the  art  of  crilidim  what  Bmlesu,  In  hi*  "  L'Ail  po«- 
r*  10  viHlaa  of  tngediei: 


son  propn 


1  57.  iH.  Ct.  Horace,  De  vtt  ftelka.  1.  168.  i6g: 

Vol  OKmptaria  Giaeca 
Nocluma  venate  nianu.  vtnate  diuma. 

"Titm  over  Greek  modela  iritb  nightly  and  with  daRy  band."  l6i.  IIk  Ww/hh  Umt: 
Virxii  who  waa  bom  near  hCanlua.  1 63-71.  "Il  li  «  tradition  pnaerred  by  Strviu!  thai 
Viricil  began  with  writing  a  poem  of  the  Alban  and  T^man  affairs,  which  he  f«iod  above  hia 
yeara.  and  descended,  finl  to  Imitate  TheoCTltua  on  rural  aubjecta,  and  aflerwHrd  to  copy  Homer 
in  heroic  poetry."— P.  1 6].  Itan:  Vlrgn'i  lull  name  waa  Publiui  VbgiUua  Mam.  1  71. 
Uk  Slaiyrilt:  Aristotle  (384-311  a.  c),  who  was  bom  it  Slagira,  Macedonia;  hia  ParHci,  in 
vrbich  lilErary  pHndplea  are  derived  from  an  analyai*  of  Oreek  poeliy.  laid  the  foundation 
of  literary  cijtidim.  1  7j.  a  hafpintss  at  wrll  as  care:  Pope  evidently  had  in  mhid  Ihe 
famous  phnae  used  by  Prtroniuj  of  Horace's  porCry,  "cuiloaa  felirlla*."  "Ihr  fehdty  which 
cornea  frtHn  carefulnen."  although  he  is  nol  here  speaking  of  that  kind  of  haptines  b  style. 
1t«-Si.  Pope  compan*  Qobitllian,  iuMiilei »/  OraUrj.  II.  lUi;  "Neque  enba  rogaliDnlbaa 
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d  hoc  qotcqutd  at.  aliUlu  enosIUTtt.  NdB 
DEfiba  iman  aic  udls  cue  plerumque  .  .  .  ,i  nrum  il  udcm  Ilia  noUi  iliud  itudeUt 
utJIIUi.  hftnc  rclictii  mi^iitronun  nuctoritalilHU.  KqacDmr,"  "  For  Uw  pn<tptt  of  armtocT 
■R  not  nwbliihcd  by  Iiw*  or  public  dccRO,  but  whitem  b  cooUinHl  in  them  m*  diKortm) 
by  expedloicy.  Yet  T  ihiU  not  dear  tbal  it  ii  in  aenenl  of  lerrice  to  Hltcnd  to  ruin  .  .  .  ,  ; 
but  if  expediency  shill  vuuat  uiytliiag  «t  tkHuicc  witb  tlicra,  we  BhAll  fa&ve  to  foQow  It. 
deaertlni  tkE  i.uihD[(i!  ol  teuhen."— J.  S.  Watson^  (muUtion.  IB5.  W.  Cf.  BfrflMu^ 
"L'Ait  pottique"  (16)*).  U.  ji.  71;  IV,  ii-to: 
Son  alyle  imptflueax  fouvei 


Chea 


C'eitlnlqid' 
QuelqucfoB 

Et£  I'lrt  a 
Soune  and  Dryden  tranilate  tliui: 


in  efiet  de  Tart. 
a  dita  pat  quel  mniport  beorau 
ni  H  coune  un  eipnt  vigoureui. 


ipprend  i  franchii  leurt  Hinlle*. 

H(T  icB'rout  ttyk  at  random  oil  will  part, 
And  by  a  brave  diiorder  riuwa  her  ait- 
TiihewiU 

Who  loo  niui^iiitcnd  wi 

May  horn  her 
,ly  oScnd:  d. 
-     1  103-  Pur 


iraeilnv*  take  her  fliibt; 
-'■■-  -le  n^ei  ol  art. 

iurrngidx.  IV.  i.  "Mean 
i.  a  mounuin  in  Greece. 
,.  a.  Draramonds  "Hvi 


Whenhe 


pilffrim  who  the  Alps  doth  pau 
'  iFcnplq  crownrd  with  winter's  glaos. 
Cauosui.  the  Apenninr, 

Ufll  where  sun  dolh  never  ahine. 

ome  heiF*  of  hills  hath  overwent. 

tins  some  tall' mountain,  be  doth  find 
ht9  before  him  than  he  left  behind, 
ilinn,   Institula   nl   Oratory.  X.  i:     ■' 
'■■They 


with  al 


iJally,  but  a  whole  book,  when  read  through,  must  be  taken  up  1 
nlion.     1  ii6-aB,  a.  Bwleau'i  "L^Art  poftique''  C16T4),  L  j] 
Un  «Yle  Iron  ^.1  et  loujoura  unitorme 

A  frozen  jlyle  Ibgl  neither  ebbs  nor  Ikiws. 

Insleod  o(  pleasing  makea  us  gape  and  do«. 
lipi:  here  used  in  the  uuk  ni  (ar-letdied  and  loo  ingenious  en 
^jnnc  and  the  other  ■'metaphysical"  poets  delighted  in.     ^  14B 


le  thinks,  and  expresses  i[  In  a 


I  imaginative  insight  eipresaed 
~   pe  tias  just  defined  tt 
•il  of  thsl:  the  rder- 
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fetched  conceits,  too  ingenious  resemblances,  etc.;  cf.  U.  x4o-43*  1  X50*  ^P*^  content'^ 
upon  trust 

(88)  X70.  (iceeff/— becoming,  attractive,  i  i7q.  Fuugoso:  a  character  in  Ben  Jooson^ 
Every  Man  out  of  His  Humour.  ^  196.  open  voufels:  vowels  that  "open,"  or  gape,  on  each 
other,  with  no  consonant  between;  cf.  the  modem  term  "hiatus"  (Latin  "hiaze,"  to  gape). 
^  ao7.  Alexandrine:  a  line  of  six  iambic  feet;  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  an  old  French 
romance,  in  that  meter,  about  Alexander  the  Great. 

(89)  axz.  praise:  in  the  imperative  mood  and  co-ordinate  with  "leave"  (L  aog),  not 
with  "  know."  H  axa.  Q.  note  on  "  Spring,"  1.  46  (p.  444).  K  ai7-24.  Ci-  Vida's  De  arU 
Poetica  (1537).  HI-  365-68.  388-90,  304-96,  4x5-1?: 

Haud  satis  est  illis  utcunque  daudere  versum, 
£t  res  verborum  {iropria  vi  reddcre  daras: 
Omnia  sed  numeris  vocum  concordibus  aptant, 
Atque  sono  quaecunque  cantmt  imitantur. 

Tunc  longe  sale  saxa  sonant,  tunc  et  f reta  vcntis 
Indpiimt  agitata  tumescere:  littore  fluctus 
lUidunt  rauco. 

Cum  vero  ex  alto  speculatus  caerula  Nereus 
Leniit  in  morem  stagni  pladdaeque  paludis, 
Labitur  imcta  vadis  abies,  natat  uncta  carina. 

Atque  adeo,  siquid  geritur  molimine  magno, 

Adae  moram,  et  panter  tecum  quoque  verba  laborent 

Segnia. 

"It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  close  the  verse  in  whatever  way  happens,  and  to  make  things 
dear  by  words  of  suitable  meaning;  but  they  fit  all  things  to  appropriate  measures  of  words, 
and  imitate  in  soimd  whatever  things  they-  sing."  "  Then  from  afar  the  rocks  resound  to 
the  sea,  and  the  straits,  troubled  by  the  winds,  begin  (o  rise;  the  billows  dash  agidnst  the 
hoarse  shore."  "But  when  blue  Nereus,  gazing  from  the  deep,  calms  it  to  the  semblance 
of  a  quiet,  pladd  pool,  the  ship  glides  smoothly  over  the  waves,  and  smoothly  swims  the 
keel."  "And  moreover,  if  you  are  concerned  with  some  great  mass,  make  delay,  and  in 
like  degree  with  your  thought  let  your  slow  words  also  labor."  1  aaz,  222,  In  the  lUad,  vii. 
a68,  a69,  and  xii.  383-85,  Ajax  is  described  as  throwing  stones;  but  the  verse  is  not  labored, 
dther  in  the  original  or  in  Pope's  translation.  ^  aa3.  Camilla:  a  maiden-warrior,  very 
fleet  of  foot,  described  in  the  Mneid^  vii.  803  ff.    i  aa5.  See  Dryden^  "Alexander's  Feast'* 

(p.  53). 

(89)  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The  first  edition,  published  in  z7xa,  consisted  of  only 
two  cantos,  containing  334  lines.  In  the  second  version  the  poem  was  expanded  to  794  lines, 
chiefly  by  the  addition  of  the  description  of  the  game  of  cards  and  the  "machinery"  of  the 
sylphs  and  gnomes.  "The  first  sketch  of  this  poem  was  written  in  less  than  a  fortnight's 
time,  in  17x1." — P.  "Mr.  Caryll  ....  originally  proposed  the  subject  to  him,  in  a  view 
of  putting  an  end,  by  this  piece  of  ridicule,  to  a  quarrel  that  was  risen  between  two  noble 
families,  those  of  Lord  Petre  and  of  Mrs.  Fermor.  on  the  trifling  occasion  of  his  having  cut 
off  a  k>ck  of  her  hair."— W.  "The  stealing  of  Miss  Belle  Fermor's  hair  was  taken  too  seri- 
ously, and  caused  an  estrangement  between  the  two  families,  though  they  had  lived  so  long 
in  great  friendship  before.  A  common  acquaintance  and  well-wisher  to  both  desired  me  to 
write  a  poem  to  make  a  jest  of  it,  and  laugh  them  together  again.  It  was  with  this  view  that  I 
wrote  'The  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  ....  The  machinery  was  added  afterwards,  tn  make  it 
look  a  little  more  considerable." — P.,  quoted  in  Spence's  Anecdotes^  Section  V  (X737-39). 
Pope  dedicated  the  second  version  to  Miss  Fermor,  "as  a  piece  of  justice  in  return  to  the 
wrong  interpretations  she  has  suffered  under  on  the  score  of  that  piece"  Octter  to  Carj^, 
December  X5,  X7X3);  the  dedication  is  in  part  as  follows:  "It  was  intended  only  to  divert  a 
few  young  ladies,  who  have  good  sense  and  good  humor  enough  to  laugh  not  only  at  their 
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■ai,k  KM 
loitsttil  br  Ibe  CI 

lloii.  die  Rj^cnidiB  dodilDC  of  qUli.  ....  Aeordlni  to  Umm  tftlaiMB  Q)c  Ibiir  (k- 
unnti  M«  InhaUted  by  iplilti,  wbldi  ih«7  i^  irlptii.  Idoihb,  dtsiiiIb,  ud  Hbinuidai. 
Tk  Vuma.  V  dmow  erf  oith.  ddlfiit  b  mkdilcl;  but  the  irtiJu.  irtiMt  hibltilliiii  fa  h 
tbg  lb-,  m  the  bent  aaidlltoPBil  ctntmt  Inw^iublr.  ....  Hh  baiUB  powoi  arc  M  5cti- 
tlnu  u  ibc  (In  ooa;  ud  the  diumcta  «(  Bcttodi,  u  il  b  now  muicid.  ncmUH  foa  la 
Dothliif  but  hi  bnnty." 

(8gl  CMbi. 

(po)  I).  CI.  Ik  ^tafM.  [.  ii:  "TutKU  uiJnili  oclollbiia  bmc?"  "Cu  nch 
wnlh  be  b  cekitii]  minbr"  ^  17.  Wbcn  the  hmd-bdl  (which  wu  the  oulr  ktad  1^ 
aed  for  mnmanlBi  Krruti)  wu  not  unnnd,  kdlci  ma  wcatonHd  10  kBod  vltb  ■ 
■Upfwr.  1  iB-  "ftepcmts'^  vitchei.  when  Biprinf  b  pniied,  itrlke  [he  lut  hour,  and  thtB 
■in  lutgald  beDa  tha  OMttloB  of  lo^loi  M  te  wuch.  1  i»-i4S.  Added  in  the  tttoA 
*tnloa.  1  >].  ■  Hrlk-aitU  kwL'  ■>  the  omrt  laUt  is  boner  of  the  Urtbdiy*  of  Ox  U«, 
queen,  ud  otha  memben  of  the  tdtiI  lamDj.  the  nstanie*  wen  moiaallT  brflHut.  1 31. 
lifHrdhx.'  Ilii  illiri  mln  Ibil  Itlrki  iiinil  In  iml  nirmliht  In  tin  thiifi  iV  th1|  Imi  iiiifcli 
Ou  eirdei  trtoK  "TMr  [the  Cihletl  dlnnioB  wu  dudnf  lu^.ta-hud  In  a  cbtk;  a^ 
the  iTBcei  of  Iheir  llDy  lee),  which  were  held  to  be  Tidble  on  the  giua  looc  ifterwaTd*.  wen 
called  fairy  Hnii."— Brimd'i  Popular  Atttifuiliri.  ^  n.  Ikt  tni:  1,  t-,  al  the  theater,  tti 
Rint:  a  drcuhu  drive  in  Hyde  Park.  I46.  a  rtair;  a  Kdan  chair,  a  vehicle  much  ued 
al  thiaprriad.apediUybrladicti  11  wai  cloacd  on  alliidea,  and  wa>  borne  b)  two  mm. 

(in)  SS.  S6-  Pop«  eompaiM  Ihr  £ntid.  vi.  6;j-s;: 

CI.  aiao  Dryden*!  traiulation  ct  the  lines: 

The  love  c^  bonei  which  Ihey  bad  alin. 

And  art  U  chariota.  after  death  survive. 
1  S6.  Mitrr,-  a  game  al  cardL  1  iT-M-  Elwin  uyi  that  in  the  doctrine)  of  the  Raicrucjana 
the  moral  and  mental  nalurea  of  the  aylpba.  gnotnca,  nympha,  and  aalamandera  "are  not,  u 
In  "The  Rape  ol  the  Lock,'  the  cDunttrpait  <f  their  corporeal  qualiliea,  and  ihey  are  a  rare 
of  brings  distinct  from  man.  and  not  deceased  monals,  as  with  Pope,  who  was  indebted  for 
Ibis  drcumitana  to  the  account  of  the  fairy  train  In  Dryden's  'Flower  and  Leaf'  (II.  48s.  4Bj]: 

And  all  those  aby  shapes  you  now  behold 

Were  human  bodies  once,  aod  clothed  with  earthi;  mould." 
^6«,)i>.  a.  Paradise  Laa.  1.  a>j.  434: 

For  spirits,  when  thrr  plesM. 
Can  dlber  sea  assume,  or  both. 
^Bi.  "Thrse"  refers  to  the  gnomes;  "lheir."lolhenymphi.     ISj   garUrt,  aari:  the  Insic. 
ala  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  the  highex  order  of  knlgfalhnod  in  England.     rtnniU: 
lords  ind  ladla  ma),  wear  (nroneU,  although  only  kings  and  queens  may  wear  crowna. 

(01)  loj.  thy  ftouaia*  daim:  I.  e..  claim  the  right  or  privilege  to  [aotecl  thee,  f  loS. 
"The  IsBguige  o<  the  Platonists.  (be  writers  of  Ihe  inlelligiblt  world  of  spirits."— P.  \  „■,, 
Tk-  iV«w  priahsi:  Belinda's  maid,  the  Be tly  of  I.  14B. 

({13)  Coxfs  //.  1 4-4t.  In  the  first  draft:   all  the  real  of  the  cania  was  added  Id  the 

(04)  45,  46.  Pope  compares  the  .enetd.  il.  704.  jg; : 

Aodlil  el  voti  Fboetnis  succedere  patten 
Uente  dedil,  partem  voluciis  dispersil  In  aurss. 


O.  Drriko'i  rendolai  ol  liw  linai 

ApoPo  hoird,  and,  gimndjig  half  hk  pn^a. 
Shuffled  bi  winda  toe  rtst,  uid  taaed  In  emptr  *ir. 
CI.  aba  (he  niad,  ivl,  140,  aso.   1  64.  "The  goaunH,  wUch  ig  tpon  bi  uiMmn  br  >-  tpedet 
c4  spider,  ....  fta4  formo'ly  luppoocd  (o  be  the  product  ol  mahumt  dew."-^EIwin. 

(95)  U-  tylfkidi:  "gylphld"  It  l  dlinlnuliTe  of  "irlph";  bul  the  wotd  ouy  be  used 
hen  (like  the  Fnsicb  "lylphide")  for  [enuk  lylphi.     ^  79-  maatfruii  ttti:  aaaelt. 

(96)  iij.  ilnipi.-  CH^diopi,  Kt  with  beilliuB.  1  iii.  Crutit"'  Iroai  "criip."  to 
curl.  1  iji.  rii«Utrf-ihrl veiled.  1  ijj.  /hm;  1  hbukKu  Onek  kinf.  [uher  ol  [he 
Centaun,  who  for  hli  ^^'^■^"b  of  Hera*!  luppoKd  Ifive  fa*  Mm  wu  ItattaeA  to  a  reTolving 
wheel  b  Hide*.     1  134.  ■">''-'  "Chocolate  wianiadc  In  a  kind  o(  mill."— Ooker. 

(96)  Caste  ///,  ^  J.  a  Onidiin;  Uunpton  Court,  a  mjti  pdaa,  lome  IwelM  mile* 
.Iron  LDDdoD,  boDt  hj  Caidhul  Vaimi. 

(97)  lyiiM-  Added  io  Ihe  Kamd  Ter^on.  I1;.  tmtn:  "Omhce  wai  bnnted  in 
Spain,  lod  owed  Iti  name  to  the  phnM  which  wu  Io  be  uted  bf  Ihe  pawn  who  ondeitook  to 
■Und  Ihe  fame— 'Yo  Kir  llunihce.'  'I  am  the  man.'  "— Ehrin.  ringly:  the  fane  wu 
bujUIt  played  by  lhn«  penoiu.  <Bie  pitted  afainit  the  other  two.  1  jo.  Mne  cirdi  wen 
dealt  Io  each  player.  ^  33.  i^aiadart^  '^From  the  Spanith  'matador,'  a  murdfer,  becaiue 
the  matadm  hi  ombre  were  the  three  heit  cardi  and  the  tlajBi  if  all  that  came  into  com- 
petition with  them."— Hwin.     l4j.  farMoilwcd— miefalcd. 

(98)  4;-  "The  whole  idea  al  ttdi  daolpiion  of  a  (atne  •>  onln  to  taken  from  Vlda^ 
descriptiriQ  c<  a  fame  at  chen  in  hii  poem  mtilled  'Scacchia  Ludua.'" — W.  "Pope  no*  only 
bonowed  the  general  oonceplion  cf  repreaentlng  the  fame  under  the  fuiic  of  >  battle,  bul  he 
bai  Imitated  panlcular  puUfB  o(  hii  Latin  proIotTpe."— Ehrin.     ^t^  SfiSUo:  "From 

EspadOla.'  the  Spaniih  term  for  the  an  of  ipadea."— Elwin.  1  ji.  UaMOUa:  "The  lecond 
in  power  of  the  three  Matadorca."— Elwin.  1  jj.  Ba^:  "The  Spaniih  name  Idr  the  ace  of 
chils."^EJwin.     1  61.  Pam:  the  knave  of  clubi;  the  hliheat  hi  the  fame  of  iM. 

(99)  91'  adiUt:  "If  either  of  the  antafoniati  made  more  tricki  than  the  omhre.  the 
winner  took  Ihe  pool,  and  the  ombre  had  to  replace  it  fcr  the  next  fame;  Ihli  wai  called 
codille."— Ehrin.  1 106.  hrriti:  ooflee  beitiet.  1 131.  Scjlia:  daofhter  of  Nlau*.  kinf 
of  MefVa,  hi  Greece:  ahefeilinlove  with  lCDii*.leaderof  the  Cietanawhowerewairlnfapoa 
Kvia,  and  fSTe  him  the  purple  lock  of  her  fathcr-'i  hair  on  which  depended  the  ufety  cf 
Mefara;  aa  a  punlihnient  ihe  was  turned  Into  a  bird. 

(roo)  iis-4e.  Added  hi  the  Komd  Tenion.     1  ijo.  Andly-fooliihlT;  bat  (here  lecmi 
to  be  al»  the  Idea  of  affectionate  devotion  to  Belinda.     1 151.  "Sec  Miltca.  Lib.  VI.  jjo. 
□f  Satan  cut  aannder  by  the  ancel  Michael  "—P.    The  lins  died  aia  thete : 
But  Ihe  ethereal  nbatance  cioied. 
Not  loDf  dlrlaible. 
1  ifij.  •Alalanlit':    a  icandaioua  oonl,  br  Mra.  Mauley,  pabUibed  in  ijoq.     1 166.  Ilu 
Bmall  fUlira!:  "Ladia  in  thoae  dayi  nneliniei  received  Tliili  in  their  iied.chamben,  when 
the  bed  wa*  covered  with  a  richer  counterpane,  aod  'graced'  by  a  amall  piBow  witfa  a  vmrked 
CBKudlaccedglnf."— Croker.    a.  rti  5fKMbr.  Xo.  4j. 

(loO  ITI.  daft.-  i.  e.,  lait  dale,  endinf.  i  iti.  Cf.  Juvenal,  i.  146.  "Qnaodoquldem 
data  nut  Ipaii  quoqne  lataiepulcbiii,"  "Since  lata  are  given  alio  to  the  iravci  thoMeliie*.'' 
1 1T3-JS.  Pope  compare*  Catullua.  lavi.  4J-4?: 

me  quoque  eversua  man*  cat.  qnem  raailmllm  in  orhl 

Frcvcniea  Thiae  dara  nipervcbitur. 
Com  taedi  peperere  ngvnm  mare,  cumtiue  fuventna 

Per  mFdium  claad  bubaia  navit  Alhon. 

Quid  fadenl  crinei.  com  lerro  talia  cedent? 

"That  raoontaln.  alao,  which  the  hrl^t  oSaprlng  of  Thla  paiaea  over  greatest  upon  earth, 

wtl  overturned,  when  the  Medea  CTeated  a  new  left  and  Ihe  bubaiUo  yonlh  aalkd  with  their 
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flnl  Uunigh  Ike  nddK  of  Alba*.    WhU  ihill  hilr  do,  wbcB  nu 

1 1TS.  nmnnal-bTfiiiitbk. 

(lOi)  CaiUr>  iV.    a.  the  docent  of  Ulyaa  (0<(yuiy,  ll)  al 
[nta  Hidea.     1  >.  3.  Foix  computi  the  .<eii«A  [t,  i,  i: 


Ct-  Dryden's  tniulitkm: 

But  uiloiu  aia  liiaAj  kIikI  the  qneea; 
She  red  within  her  nlu  1  Oune  ameea. 

lii-M- Added  [otheKOHidnT^a.  ^lyVrntritL  dImiautlTC  bom  LUln  "oailna," 
ihidcnr,  1  m.  n<  irtaitd  ml:  (he  eut  wind  wu  thought  la  cune  iplmL  1  ■«.  Jfipiiii 
»lo*r  fl[Mti.  the  "bluH";  alio,  raultlog  whlnu. 

Cto3)  38.  lugki-drwi:  the  mDdera  dreeeiai-gDwa.  fiici  a  nfip  ditast:  \.  e..  ii  tl^ 
(Kcukn  ot  tStcAat  to  be  Ul.  when  the  new  (own  nu;  be  dbpliTCd  to  the  doctor  in)  im- 
pslhetlc  Frieodi;  cf.  L  36.  5  43,  i^u-coOs.  1  46.  ■Mfdi  te  muIUkii.-  anfcli  cmdof 
to  the  aid  of  mmfah.  In  indent  Greek  ind  Lclln  pUn.  wben  the  |ila(  hid  mched  ■  oWi 
when  human  power  wu  belpleu.  a  ^  deicended  by  meana  o(  a  Mate  derlo.  or  "madiiDe." 
and  enricaled  the  cliaractcn  fram  Ihcir  ttouldu.  ^51.  Hamir'i  trifod:  "  See  Hom. /Kail, 
jviii.  of  Vulcanl  wailting  Iripodi."— P.  1  ji.  a  HKMH-fii  uUi:  "Alludes  to  a  nil  Fad; 
a  ladT  of  diitinctKin  imagined  hcneU  in  this  condllion."— P.  1  sp.  va^wi— depreaeioD  d 
spiritt,  Ibe  "blues."  "The  disease  was  probably  named  from  the  atoKupheric  npon 
which  were  reputed  to  be  a  principal  cause  of  English  melancholy."— Elwin. 

(103)  Si.  See  the  Qiysity,  i.  1  101.  Uaii  of  lead:  "The  curl-psFCts  of  ladies'  hair 
used  10  be  fastened  with  strips  of  pliant  lead." — CroLer. 

(t04l  iij.  JTy*  Pt"*  Ciro":  tec  note  on  Canto  I.  41  (p.  448).  1  "S.  The  church 
dl  a.  Micy-le-BoM  stood  in  the  center  of  (he  business  part  o(  the  dly.  where  the  "wils" 
andfincgentlcmFU  wouldscora  tolive.  H  111.  Sir  Plume:  the  original  was  Sir  George  Brown, 
brother  of  "Thaleslris."  "FJobody  but  Sir  George  Brown  was  angry,  sod  he  was  a  good  deal 
BO  and  for  a  long  time.  He  could  not  bear  thai  Sir  Plume  should  talk  nothing  but  nonsense." 
— P..  as  quoted  in  Spence'i  Anecioli!,  Section  V  lir3!-]o).  Spence  adds,  "I  han  been 
assured  by  a  most  iulimste  friend  of  Mr.  Pope's  ....  that  wlul  was  said  ot  Sir  George 
Brown  [ri  it  was  the  voy  picture  of  the  man."  ^  134.  doudfd—covtred  with  spots  darks 
Ihanlherest  of  Ihewood;  d.  The  Talltr.  No.  103.  ^  133-36.  "  In  allusion  to  AchiUei' oath 
in  Homer.  /(,  dij-jj]."— F.  1  137-  CI.  Dryden^  Iranslstion  of  the /IwJ,  i.  SS:  "That 
while  my  nostrils  draw  this  irilil  air."  1  141.  I49.  Added  in  the  second  lenion.  1  149, 
ijo.  Cf.  the  £jicul.  iv.  6j;,  6$a: 


(105)  Caulo  V.  1  1.  Ct.  the  /Eiteii.  iv.  44a,  "  Fau  obalanl,  pladdasque  riri  deia 
olwtniil  auris";  and  Dryden's  translation,  "Fate  and  the  gods  bad  stopped  his  ean  to  love." 
1  5.  Die  T'o'iati:  .Eneas;  obedient  to  the  command  of  Jupiter,  he  prepared  lo  leave  Cwthsge 
in  spite  of  the  frantic  grief  of  Dido  and  the  enlreaties  of  ba  sister  Anna;  see  the  £itad.  It. 
416-44.  1  7-36.  Addedin  Ibeeditionof  i;i;.  \  •).  Clurism:  "  a  new  character  inliadiuxd 
in  the  subsequent  editions,  lo  open  more  dearly  the  moral  of  Ihe  poem,  in  a  parody  ul  ibe 
speech  nl  Sarpedon  to  Glaucus  (n  Homer  |/{»d.  ili.  31a  S.]."— F. 

C106)  45.  "Homer,  II..  »."— P.  1  jj-jft.  Added  in  Ihe  second  version.  ^  j,. 
jcMCf's;  a  sconce  is  a  bcidtel-cindlotidc.  "  Minerva  in  like  manner,  during  the  batik  <4 
Dlynea  with  the  suitors  in  the  OdyiH7.  perchci  on  a  beam  of  the  roof  lo  behold  it." — P. 


Icublfi 


Ddliiblcctoiiii 
il  coDCUU  (Ibu 


"So  whcD  the  lUa  aH,  tiK  wbHe  nrsa  dnfi  bj  the  tfRami  of  UAcuida,  Iflnc  heJpkn  in 
Ihe  dUDp  pan."  IBj,  a4.  Added  In  Ihe  Moood  Tcnko.  1tp-o6.  "la  bdutko  of  the 
progim  nf  Afunemim'i  •CBptn  [a  HoniBr,  /I.,  11  (loi-gl." — P. 

(loS)  Mj,  114.  "Vide  Aiiowo,  Cuto  XXXIV."— P.  a.  Ptniia  L*4  m.  44o-S«- 
1  115.  kava'  vAf.-  uaooc  the  thing*  In  the  huur  Umbo  of  AricotoV  poem  an  the  trlti  t£ 
Orlindo,  the  dbtncted  hon.  1  ii».  Btrmiu'i  latki:  Bemics.  wita  of  lae  of  the  I^TP'l'n 
klnn  dedicated  ha  hair  lo  the  lodi  [« Ihe  laf*  ntnni  at  btt  hiubaad  from*  mlUtarr  eipedi- 
lloa,  aod  an  aitraiioiDer  repoted  IhM  tha  hili  had  been  trurfaimed  Into  the  onWellllkei 
"CoDU  Beitnlcet."  1  iji,  iji.  Added  In  Ihaiecaad  tb^oo.  1  i}}.  tkf  iMI.'  *  [TOBe- 
nade  In  St.  Jamu'i  Puk.  Loadon,  much  f nqnoUed  by  Iha  tmhionable  worldi  handi  of  mti^ 
apparenUir  played  there.  1  ijS.  JEuaMm^'l  UU;  a  email  body  of  wats  In  St.  Jama') 
Park.  ^  131.  FarlrUftl  "John  Paitild|e  wai  a  rldicnkiiu  itar.faaB',  who  in  hia  alminata 
ereiT  year  nerer  failed  (0  [Rrdlit  (be  donlaU  of  the  Pope  and  the  KInf  d  Fiance,  then  M 
wax  with  the  EnfUih."— F.     ^  i  jg.  GoMw't  tytu  Ihe  telewope. 

doe)  Twjixasjmam  noM  Houu.  Hiai,  \.  640-61.  Ct.  Dirdcok  traaaUtlcB  <f 
IheiBoie  pasiie,  on  p.  60. 

(log)  Eunu  to  Abxluii.  linea  i-jS,  ao7-48,  tlTy>*-  P>(s  Ahclard  (lon- 
1 141).  tt  >  noUe  Fnaldi  famHr.  cariy  came  to  iceal  dliUnctlan  la  a  IcctmB  npoD  diiinltn 
thniiatiidt  crowded  to  hear  hlzn  in  Paiii  and  eliewbai,  and  bb  leclnRt  buielr  determined  tor 
centuna  the  metlud  o(  adulaatlc  theology.  la  Ihe  sddit  ti  tbli  tdlUant  caiw,  at  the  *c* 
of  lhirty«x.  be  feu  b  Ion  with  a  beantlfal  and  intellectual  fill  of  dcbtccn,  Hdobe,  who  II  b 
■aid  hoear  Latin.  Creek,  and  Hebrew;  be  bcounc  her  tutor,  and  VKO  won  her  pandrnialti 
love.  When  the  Illicit  coonecHai  became  known  to  her  unde,  Abelard  conaented  to  mairr 
hcT  on  condition  that  the  maniafc  ahoold  be  kept  acoct;  the  uncle,  luwcm,  Boca  Rvcakd  it, 
and  Ihe  kncn  parted,  Helolae  becnndnf  ■  nun  and  AbeUid  a  monk.  Year*  after,  accordinc 
to  tradition.  Abelard  wrote  a  letta  to  a  fiioid  In  diitreae  and  aongbl  to  ooDflc^  him  by  telQna 
the  ilorT  of  bl*  own  freater  ioctowi:  the  letla  bi  lome  way  reached  Hekilic  and  drew  from 
her  a  letter  to  Abelard— the  buii  of  Popc'i  poem.  There  It  doabt  ai  to  Ihe  authentldtr  of 
the  letten,  aithou^  they  haye  feneraHjr  been  CDoaldered  ff"^^"*  The  oriflnala  woe  written 
in  Latin.  In  i6«l  a  larbled  French  tran^aliaa  waa  pubUahed;  and  in  1714  the  French 
TenioD  waa  Iranilaled  Inio  PjgH*>i     Pope  foQowi  the  Pnjii«li  Ijatnladon. 

(no)  to.  Cf.  Untan')  C«>u,  L  mp.  "By  (rot*  and  camrnt  ahaffed  with  horrid 
ihadu."  1  91.  vat'  a  referoice  to  the  mcJitorc  which  caBecti  apon  itaie  In  damp  air. 
1 14-  hriei  ••y'^l  to  ^"v:  d.  MDlan'i  "H  Peoieiao."  L  41.  "Fniet  thyaeU  to  marble." 
1  j6.  C(.  John  Pomfrefa  "l^m  Trlnrai^iaat  oyer  Reaaeo"  <i6|>|t)i  1-  "J'  "Which  tneda 
ancfa  lad  variety  of  woe.*' 

(in)  &«■  "Taken  faom  Craihaw."- P.  Uoe  16  InCiaibaw^  "DcKilptloaaf  a  ReU- 
glooa  Home  and  CcndltlcB  cf  Life"  {1646). 

proatrate  before  my  Jndfe,  and  with  my  face  preiaed  to  the  earth  T  mix  my  tean  and  dghi  In  the 
diut  wbcD  the  beatna  cf  srace  and  reaaon  enlighten  ox.  Come,  lee  me  la  thla  poature  and 
iolhllmelaloTtyoul  Coioe,  if  you  Ihkk  fil.  and  bi  youi  holy  halxl  thniM  yoBiiclf  between 
God  and  me,  and  be  a  wall  al  lepaiatlonl  Come  and  [orce  from  me  Ihsae  dgh*.  thog^ii. 
and  lowa  whidi  1  owe  to  Him  only  I    Aialit  the  evil  apfrlla.  and  be  the  laatruDieat  of  their 

far  irom  you.  ud  obey  Ihe  apoatle,  who  hath  laid,  'Fly  I'" 
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(ii3)  Td  Ddrcud.    Book  L    "Dmdwl"  mcui  "■  poco  tbaat  dooEi";  (kt 

word  ii  nude  on  the  uulon  d  "Hiiil."  "■  po«m  aboul  Dhun."  1 1.  Ti*  mitkli  tmlkm: 
Dulnea.  lur  vnr  in  Ibe  Bnt  ediliooi.  he  wai  Ldrli  Theobald,  ft  ccoUotpanrr  potf  poM 
uid  u  edilorii  Sharpen,  wbo  had  aScnded  Pope  hf  hli  .n«leifi«nXu<in<  ar  ■■  fisfMim 
i/  Oc  BItutJmi  CammiUid  ami  UnamtudtJ  >■  Ur.  Pufi',  Lau  SdM)-  (iT>6)-,  ta  tk  dhkB 
of  1)41.  CtOej  abbcr,  Ibe  kUt  tDd  pUTwrifbl,  who  bid  lnhnlUed  Pi^  b^  p.mJJ-,  a 
Ulul  am  him,  wu  whttltiiied  I«  Tbmbald.  1i.  7^  AiAMiU  Mmti:  "SUlUdd 
is  the  idftce  where  BinbakHiww  Fur  wia  kept,  wfacee  ihcwi,  macUim,  and  dnmatfcal  at^ 
Uinnenti,  tonncrlT  ncnoible  oilT  to  Ibe  tu(e  d  the  nbbla.  urn.  bj  the  hoo  of  thb  poBB 
and  Mbcn  of  equl  fcnliu,  bmn^  to  Ibe  thatm  li  Coitnt  Guiem,  Unotaik  Ina  FItUi, 
ud  the  Ha^iiiiTkei.  to  be  Ibe  relgninc  fdeuum  c<  Ibe  conn  ud  MWB."*— P.  1 6.  "ADod- 
ina  lo  >  ton  oi  Ur.  Dtrdoi  .  .  .  .  [a  hli  Tenet  to  hCr.  Caa(K*e:  'Aid  Tom  tba  Bce^ 
nlEu  like  Ton  the  GtS.'  "—P.  See  p.  jj.  1  lo.  ftSu:  te  i«u|iilt«T  tt  tlu  olhalao  ki 
Pillu.  foddcM  Ok  wMoa  (who  ipnni  aimpletelii  umed  Irom  the  bead  ol  Zeoi).  le  abvkoi 
in  coDoectloii  with  tUi  Rfcmux  to  lbs  incBUiv  [den  ct  Pnlnrn  f  ea.  Swift  wa  dean  d 
St.  PUiiikk  CMhednJ.  I>iibUn-,  the  uithot  of  Tlf  DraHtr'i  IKkrv  of  Ike  "Blcktnur* 
punphMi.  aipCBlni  the  quack  aiOolageT,  John  Futildce;  and  ol  GuBlim'l  TVeenfi.  1  n. 
Cwvaioa'  innu  or:  Canata,  the  greM  Sfiudifa  luiellit,  in  bb  ZTh  Qwin*  (itoj.  i6ij) 
lidlculaitheoldrgmanixaaf  cUnhirwIth  mnchieemlDgfraTitTl  Pspe  aHuda  to  the  timilir 
RTSR  lino;  □(  Swilt'i  GnUivtr's  Travdi.  1  ai.  JZoi'Iofi'  mit  eJUtr.'  Franfull  RahcUit, 
the  Fmtch  humorisi*  in  bis  Panlagrud  (1533)  and  GvrfaiUua  (ijjj)  utiTiaed  chuich  aui 
■odFIy  in  hi)  da;  with  coane,  rallickiax  humor.  "Br  'Rabelalt'  eair  chair'  be  meani  the 
bivader  (u  CDmpaied  with  Ctrvinla)  humor  In  the  7*011  >/  a  Ttih.  which  )ed  Vobain,  ai 
Walton  taira,  to  call  Swifl  'Rabdaii  inhii  gcnie*.'" — Courtbops.  \  aj.  Or  trmiit  Iki  arml, 
tr  mat-uh  maiMni:  "Inmict,  aUuding  10  GulUver'a  repnvBUIioot  of  both."—?,  5 14. 
"Relala  lathe  jnpenoF  Ihe  dnpier  againilthe  currency  of  Wood*!  coppci  toln  in  Iceland. 
which,  upon  the  ereal  diacontent  o(  Ihe  people,  his  Majesty  was  Eradooaly  pLeaaed  10  recall. " 
— P.  1 15.  Ilty  Bomlia:  Iifland.  Bocoliawai  conaidered  the  dulleit.leaalcultareddlilrictof 
Greece,  and  »  the  English  esteemed  Ireland  in  Pope^  day.  ktr:  refers  to  Dolnesa;  d.  D. 
16,  IT.  1  iR.  o  iirw  SaluTHMa  At'  'I  Leai:  "The  andeat  Golden  A(e  Is  by  poeli  styM 
Satumisn.  aa  belnfl  onder  the  reifn  of  Saturn;  but  In  Ihe  chozdfal  lanffua^  Saturn  ia  kad-" — 
P.  1 1».  Oieit  mUi:  Bedlam  HoifiIbI  lor  lunadci.  London.  1  jo.  Umnr:  ■  doctor  b 
Ihe  hmi^tsl.  1  31.  kii  lamid  lalktr't  ktnd:  "  Ur.  Calua  Gabriel  Clbber,  falha  cf  tb  pott 
laoieite;  the  Cwa  itaiues  ol  Ibe  lunatics  one  the  Ratei  at  Bedlam  Hosif  t«l  were  doM  by  hln. 
ud  (aa  the  ion  iustty  sayi  of  them)  are  no  ill  monuments  ctf  hii  lame  ai  an  artlat." — P.  aitd  W. 

C114)  IT,  FrBitus:  a  aea-tiod,  soDol  Oceaaus',  when  sriied,  he  wcmld  try  to  cnpe  by 
cbani^nc  himself  Inio  a  lion,  a  dragon,  and  other  monslroui  torma.  1  40.  CarWi  .... 
UhOVi:  "  Two  bookiellen.  ,  .  .  The  lormei  was  fined  by  (he  Court  of  Klnc'i  BeiKli  te 
publishbig  obscene  books;  Ihe  latler  uiually  adorned  his  shop  with  tltlei  [n  red  lettns.'' — P. 
pesi:  the  sign-post  In  Iront  ol  the  shop;  adnrllaemenli  of  books  were  pasted  on  it.  5  «i. 
"It  Is  an  andent  English  custom  for  the  malefactors  to  sing  a  paalm  al  thdr  rsfrntiim  at 
Tyburn:  and  no  less  cnalomarr  lo  print  elegies  on  their  deilbs.  at  the  same  Hme  or  before. ** — 
P.  1  44.  iV™  Vtar  fda:  "Made  by  the  poel  lauieate  foe  the  time  being  [abber],  to  be 
sung  at  (oun  on  every  r^ew  Yrar's  t)sy,  Ihe  words  ol  which  sre  happily  drowned  In  tlu  vo4ca 
snd  Instruments."— P.  and  W.  Crii  Sircrl:  Ihe  abode  o(  msoy  poor  poeli  and  back-wrtloi. 
^  48.  ha  ol  rari:  political  and  oiher  offenders  were  often  punished  by  haying  thdr  ean 
aopped.  1  SO'  Cf  Mstl.  ]:6.  1  ;;.  Jamb:  Jacob  Tonica,  a  bookseller  ud  pabHsher. 
Ikirdiay  Ihe  author  received  the  proviso!  Ihc  Ihird  performance  ol  his  play.  ^6}.  dawist 
-puns. 

(lis)  8,<'  ••:  in  the  earlio  editions  "ThomW,"  the  najoe  of  the  I«d  Mayor  in  lyao, 
stood  here.  ^  86.  "The  procession  ol  a  Lord  Mayer  is  made  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
water.    Onioo.  the  fsnuui  Athenian  geaenl,  obtained  a  yictory  by  aea  and  uothei  by  land. 
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on  the  fune  dtj,  oier  llic  Penlut  nut  Urb«ri)ini.>'^P.  Iqo.  SiUU'i:  Settle  vu  poet 
to  the  dIT  of  Londoii:  hii  office  wu  to  DampoK  ytti]j  pancgrHc*  apon  (he  Lccd  ittyoa 
juid  TFna  to  be  tpoken  in  the  paEeanLA,"^P.  Cf.  Drrdsi^  Una  apon  him,  u 
Daet.  on  p.  jS.  1  pi.  ikrirvi-tbaiBt.  ^  gs.  Qiitim;  Dolnts.  1  «S.  Btymi'i:  "John 
Herwood,  wboH  intalndo  were  printed  la  the  time  of  HairT  VIIL''— P.  It  wu  Thomu 
He^wood.  (be  dnnuliit,  coatempanrr  with  Shikipere,  who  wu  dty  poet,  uid  ndther  be 
nor  Joha  He^wood  wudnll.  ^  loi,  im.  It  wu  lon(a  popolir  bd<d  ibU  bev  cnbi  wen 
bora  ihipeleu  ud  had  to  be  licked  into  fotm  br  the  notber.  1  loj.  Prym:  WUUun 
Prrnoe,  ■  witlo-  d  doncrel  nna,  wu  lealenced  to  Ibe  pQlorr  hi  i6}i  ud  bid  both  on 
cm  off.  Dmaul:  Dulel  Deloe,  wbav  vene  li  fir  below  the  leiel  of  hli  inae,  wu  iko  pil- 
loried, hi  ijaj.  1  104.  EiuJn.-  Liwtence  Eiaden,  iiiTrT ndncr  poet, mi  nude  poet  luirate 
in  iiii.  Btackmen'i  titdUa  Hih:  Sb  RIchud  Bluhmore  (i658?-i;i«).  1  [Aydciu,  wrote 
■emn]  loof  eprici,  compoaiaf  (bem  io  put  whUe  be  wu  drlviof  ia  hli  glf  frofq  petloit  to 
patient,  1  10].  ilm  PkiUfi:  Arabnae  PblUpi'  "Putonii,"  which  ■ppeunl  ia  the  une 
fuiu  Pope^  ud  were  bruBne  preferred  tohli,  sdtKi  tbe  fealoinyiif  Pope  ud  mide  him 
Philips' eneniTi  "ilow"  memmilaw  In  compcdiioa  (cf.  "Gpiitle  to  Dr.  Aibuthnot,"  U.  i;o- 
Si,  p.  115).  r«i'»  *iwr  MfK  I.  e.,  i  pii«e  to  T.IB.  ■■Nihnm  TiU  [i6sj-ijijl  wu  poet 
Ua««te,  1  cold  writer,  of  no  invention." — P.  1 106.  Dnmh:  John  Dennii  {i6sT-i7J4). 
m  poor  pUrwrlfht  uid  Ulenrr  critic:  he  wn  a  mu  of  vlolenl  temper.  TSflnf  almcct  on 
IDiidAe«.  1  loS.  Bayii'i:  Ohba  it  called  Ba^  becaUM  he  wu  poet  Iiareate  and  (nKta- 
[lurlcallT)  wore  the  bare,  the  truit  of  the  lailreL 

(116)  iifi.  >pii<irJttfU-abarIiaoi.  1  iji.  PkUliir'i:  abba  borrowed  lilicrall)  bom 
]oha  Fletcher.  Ibe  EUiabelhu  dnmadiE.  ^  131.  /rifttry  fl  cnidftd  UMn:  1.  e..  Cibber 
mads  bipperr  of  MoUfae'i  work  when  he  adapted  It,  u  in  his  NtitJvur  baH^  00  Molltre'i 
Tarlutt.  1 1}}.  Theobald  (pronounced  "Ilbbsld")  bad  ameadid  Ibe  ttit  at  Stukipm. 
■omellmeilorlbiibellasiidlonietlaiesfortfaewoiK.  bhli.SliaJt<t#anKuliir<i<;  tee  note  on 
I.I.  I1M.  Ct.  the  statement  brHemince  and  CondeQ,  the  editon  of  Ibe  Gnl  folio  edition  of 
Shakapere:  "And  what  be  thought,  he  Dltsed  with  that  eaahiaae  that  wee  ban  Kam  re- 
cdndfrom  him  ■  blot  la  hli  papers."  1  lis-  Thtral:  the  rest  ol  the  books  bi  Cuba's  library. 
1  ijS.  liM-  iHii  famli:  the  authors.  1  140.  Ourltr:  Fiudl  Qaailcs  {isvi-iiui. 
wbnm  medloae  poons  were  iUustnted  by  fine  engraTings.  ^  141.  OtIUry:  John  O^lby^ 
translation  of  Ibe  Iliad  (i66a)  and  the  Odyiity  (iMs)  were  printed  co  eitra  fine  paper,  with 
[lata  by  dlitlainlibei)  encrsTera.  1  141.  fftwcaslU:  Marjun,  Ducheag  ul  Newculle 
(died  16 m)'  "  I^ntbaine  tntoos  npelgbtfolicocJ  her  Grace's;  which  were  uiually  adacned 
with  fOdcd  coim,  and  had  ber  coal  U  snng  upon  them."— P.  1 14}.  Ui  i%S'rint  hnlho- 
lurd:  the  wcirki  of  poor  poets  like  Qbher  bimietf.  ^  n6.  Smlt.  Batiii.  and  Bntmt:  "The 
poet  hu  mcntkned  Iboe  tbne  anthcn  b  particulai,  u  they  are  piiallel  to  onr  bero  in  hi> 
three  cipadtlts:  1.  Settle  wu  hit  brolba  Uumle.  only  indeed  upon  half-pay,  Kr  the  dty 
instead  ct  the  couit.  bat  equally  famous  foe  ualntelUiIble  ai|hli  In  hli  poems  on  poblic  occs- 
«lofu,iuchushowi,  birthdsys,  etc:  1.  Banks  wu  his  rival  in  tragedy  (though  more  suctQa- 
fal)  b  one  (<  hit  tragcdln.  Tkt  Earl  ol  Eiia,  which  ii  yet  alive:  .  .  .  .  j.  Broome  wis  a 
(errlat-man  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  once  lacked  up  a  comedy  from  hbbetlen,o(  flora  some  cast 
•cena  of  hb  muM.  not  enHiTly  contemptible."— P.  and  W.  1  147.  <«r<  lolid  Itaminf: 
this  put  tit  tlie  deacripdoo.  which  wu  apirapdile  when  the  hero  wu  TbeobaM,  a  pedant 
and  sdiolar,  lost  its  point  when  abbei  wu  labstlluted.  ^  14S.  Cf.  Pope'i  note  on  Caitoa 
■nd  Wynkyo  (not  line):  "A  printer  in  [be  time  of  £dw.  IV,  Rich.  Ill,  and  Henry  VII; 
Wyakyn  de  Word,  bli  luccnaor,  b  that  of  Hen.  VII  sod  VIII.  Tbe  former  tnailated 
bio  f^ae  VlrgQ^  £imt,  u  a  history,  of  which  be  speaks,  in  hb  Proeme,  la  a  very  singular 
manner,  u  c<  a  book  hardly  known."  ^  ijj.  Dt  Lyra;  "Nkb.  de  Lyra,  or  Harjsfield 
['iivf-isi-  ■  *By  TolumboDS  commentator."— P.  ^  154.  PUItimiK  Pbilcmoa  HolUnd 
(dledi63«),atiaBsIatar. 

(iiT)  isS.  iafnmdtd  pUt:  It  wu  loroetly  the  cnslom  of  cooki  lo  pnl  lean*  of  <M 
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a  br  tatan  om;  Pop*  ibm  bnpltai  Oat  d  Qbtat**  wota  na 
,  1 1S7.  "Tla  fint  tUUb  cuH  sf  tlia  pMrim  (<  tb*  ton  far  OK 
too  wH  ■  lur  nun  ndl-bMtCBWd  poMi,  wUA,  bt  Mk  in,  b*  win  in  kta  fa«  jk^  of 
rJwAWii/raMM.'*-P.MMlW.  ^ia.lkitiilltmdtmfK  aatMhmttfwmhwn^lf 
■mriedaicavtrbBttftBck,  Hid  m  hand  wnaAiriihta  baits,  vbim.  liOp-Apirtli 
Ibc  at  BtKanlDttSdn.  vbldiwcn  looked  don  upon  by  lb>''wfei"(<  lb*  1^.  1  i)q- 
Ti.  Ablu.lnbo>l>«,bacnlKbBl|liia,gr(abn)ancatBinJ|lit,<»c(«dda(](al»<>l, 
vUdi  BBkB  dM  bowl  can*  iiatiBd  of  tdag  b  a  ■tntfit  Sac;  It  lb  bnrb  h  ADfol,  Oh 
cmtac  amna  k  tta  nrct.  btcton  K  k  Bat  nblect  ta  uddmMl  dnlidm  due  ki  beqoddM 

btdaalkr.    1   -    --^^-j-^--. .-.■.-J...J.  -.   ,.-  .      »^   ,^    f 

«bU  Papa  hid  jaaknl  In  [aiBli  aaa  p.  143,  L  *«. 

(iiS)  «.  taK  dka-bo>.  lass.  H'Mh'c  a  Lauko  diooaktE  bone,  die  nnda- 
tow  (d  laubl^  iharpm  and  Ibdr  ikttaa.  Uti  dtUn:  "FalM  <Uca,  a  out  pbtsKuad 
UM^VBHln:  loteBManliwcdttHalbarKiamaalfaiBitaDlTtbK'Aaaiitertak 

vtoBl?"-~P.aBdW.    ^wAFMHOt tf U:  "  Geon*  Rtdgalh.  amhin  ctf  a  Wbh 

gapar,  called  tbe  FIjilaf  f»M:  Kalha^d  Ute,  d  a  hmaaa  To;  Jonnal.''— P.  ^  aog. 
Carlhu-  a  heni  el  Roman  Icfcad;  when  an  tarthinube  bad  opened  a  Smn  In  ttie  Pcnua. 
and  the  •oDthaaren  declared  It  could  be  cluaed  only  by  the  saolfia  of  Rotiie%irnLtcittRann» 
Cdrllua,  anned  and  on  bcneback,  nrlai  thai  Rome  bad  do  ireala  treaaan  Ehan  a  Roman 
mirior,  leaped  latD  the  abyaa,  which  doaed  onr  Um.  i  an.  AonnUni  to  kaend,  whsi 
Rone  wu  attacked  br  the  Caub,  In  jgo  a.  c,  intt  a  basd  of  Ihem  had  dimbed  up  the  nlh 
oeai  the  Capllol,  the  cackUna  of  leeee  (are  timelii  nrelni.  1  an.  HttHry-HiU:  a  apot 
ont^de  the  dIT  valli,  iihait  then  wai  a  btar-fardea.  JfkiU'i:  aee  note  on  L  laj.  ^  iji, 
tji.  "II  ma  a  practice  ao  to  fin  the  Dtih  Cauttitr  and  mlnbterla]  panipUeB  On  wbkh 
IhkB.raaa  writer),  and  to  aendlhera  pcat-hae  toalltbe  townatai  theUncdoni."— P.  and  W. 
1  >13.  Wtrd:  "Edward  Ward,  a  for  TDliudnotu  poet  in  Hodtfanade  nne.'i— P.  1  >)a. 
MiMilaHfiu— bad  tohacca.    The  line  raeana  thai  Ward'i  poema  were  aent  to  tbe  ailraiica  to 

U  p^  your  iirt:  <«an|fa  were  aold  In  the  thealera,  and  active  iDtnetlmra  were  pelted  wllb  tbe 
pnla. 

dig)  144.  Uti  maiur  bI  Ik,  m-nliild  laa.  Cl.O-Ai.UttamwrHwiti.^.  i,  "Clnwl 
dondnoa  aeptempUdi  Ajaa,"  and  DrTden^i  (ranilation,  "  The  Diaater  ol  thelev^old  ihleld-" 
Tbe  alluelan  la  to  Cibbn'i  bnaen  cSronterr:  cf .  "C[bberiaDforehead."L  tiA.  1  iio-si.  Cid 
....  PerMa  ....  Cocior  ....  JCim  Jtkn;  ttaiedlei  hj  Cibber.  1  953.  "Namiwtr"; 
aee  Dole  oaLiji.  ^ajH-'TJiaU".-  "ADuafiDkhedpoeiDCf  that  nime.of  •rhicbcoieaheelna 
pcimed  manj  Tcan  1^.  br  Amb.  PhlUpe,  a  noitheni  author;  ....  an  alletorical  *lli,Birtn  to 
tbecoldnea  and  heairlneaiof  the  wiitjnc."— P.  lafii,  C(.  "UacFle<^iioc."L  iis(p.  ji). 
Y  i6{r-7s-  Pope  comparci  tbe  ^«nJ,  L  11-iS.  1  ajo.  QHidnmttct:  *'A  name  flvm  to  tbe 
andent  memben  of  irrt^n  political  dnta.  who  were  tonatanUr  enqulriof,  'Quid  nunc?' 
'What  nrwa?' " — P.     CaiUAaU;  the  council  hall  of  the  dly  of  London. 

(lao)  iSi.  l«i  rradint  Man  makH  lAm  -uaH:  Ibe  aHuaion  la  to  the  n-calVd  benefit 
of  clergy,  "onfinally  the  ptlvilegr  of  eumpdon  from  (rial  bj  a  aecolar  OMtt,  allowed  to.  or 
cUimed  by,  dergymen  arraigned  For  f  eloriy;  in  later  timei  the  privilege  of  eaemptlaQ  Irona  tbe 
•entence.  which,  in  the  cue  of  CFrtaln  oBraea.  might  be  plnded  on  hii  fint  coovicdoa  h} 
eiST  one  who  could  rod."— X  Nrw  EHtlitk  DiaionHFy.  ^  18;.  Plavliu;  the  Roman  writa 
of  conedia.  <I  the  lecond  century  a,  c.  ConvtUc;  Pierre  Comellle  (1606-84),  the  (tnt 
French  dramatiatDl  the  clBBdcalKhoal.  H  iBfi.  OitU:  an  otscure  (raoalatoe  cf  French  playa. 
1i»o.  BiUttft:  "A  itiuge  bird  from  Swilierland,  and  not  (aa  Kine  have  auppaaed) 
the  name  of  an  eminent  penon."— P.  J.  J.  Hddeggei,  a  Swiia.  waa  manager  of  the  open 
bouae  In  Hayniarkel,  Loodoa.  and  Maaler  at  tbe  Revel)  under  Geoiie  11;  bk  featurta  wve 
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wnitablT  n^j.  1  tg].  EauJm  tenaa  pott  lumic  (■«  1. 104) :  ha  hu  ■  dnpikm  pu- 
■00.  who  died  ta  1730;  d.  "EplSfe  to  Dr.  Arbotfanot,"  L  is  (p.  iii)-  1  •lA  K'"^'' 
GtVfe  Wlth«  or  ViMuT  (isSS-iefir).  •»  Entfl^  poet  oi  nme  inaiU  modi  dcpwlUcd 
■I  thkdiue.  GOdoa:  "  OuiIh  GlUon.  1  writer  c<  iiilidBU  and  llbck  d  tlKlutM<:  .  .  .  - 
he  liiniUKd  hlmicU  u  a  ollic.  hiTlnc  wiiltsi  nua  irrj  bu]  plim  abiuei)  Hi.  F.  Tcry 
Kudilooilr  Id  in  uunymoiu  pwnpUct."— F.  1  igT.  Bmati:  Hoc  Ednid  Howud. 
■Dlhorof  rti  BrilUK  Primca  ud  a  (fhC  oumber  of  woDdofiJ  !:<«».'■—?.  1  t»B.  M 
tl^aaUtj;  L  e.,  ■  twbleinu  who  li  ■  [ool;  the  pcnco  (Undvl  to  wu  Lad  Hbtct,  m  ODun 
bwlu.  wtaDm  Fope  itolcnilr  hiud;  d.  "Epbtk  lo  Di.  ArbalhoM."  EL  joj  9.  (p.  iiS). 
mnd  the  note  (p.  4;^).  1  joi.  cO-alt:  "A  iqimkinc  hatraraenl  med  b  pk^ouas  to  ei- 
|n«  dbippRibillcici  or  HoiriixB  d  the  pafainiiiux.'^— r^t  Ctuintj  Dltiitinty,    1 909. 

BOBOTi  10  the  (ticute  ud  Ihe  klni't  irUha.  1  J19.  Um  Cika^  XvyaJ  Mn>a(.-  "The  killed 
houeehold  iaduded  twcnty-foui  muildua  with  ui  umiu]  hIut.  TbcM  do  doubl  were 
emplored  to  ilnf  in  the  Oupcl  Rojd  and  oi  the  klnfS  bbtbday."— Cnker. 

(Ill)  J14-  Nt^ikam:  "A  Ducron  d  creel  fuae,  ud  Kry  nlldooi  b  ha  wir-"— P. 
■ad  W.  Both  the  line  ud  the  note  m  InuicmL  i  jij.  M<  CnH:  "The  DerQ  Teien  in 
Fleet  Stieet.  where  Iboe  oda  [odt*  br  the  poel  lenieeu]  ue  nnuUly  leheuKd  bdcR  Iher  en 
perfionicd  >t  oiun."— P.  ud  W.  1  J17.  "See  OfCbT'i  ^»>-i  foUu,  when.  In  the  ttorr 
of  the  [roa  ud  tluHi  Uni.  lU)  aalkol  hemiiUch  b  to  be  faand."— P.  "In  the  ii,it  at  old. 
when  the  Irofi  were  ell  u  Hberty  hi  the  Wu*  ud  crown  qnlte  wearr  d  Uiinc  wllhool  |D*tni- 
ment.  the;  pctJUoocd  JntUa  for  ■  Unc-  ....  Jnpllcr.  IhU  knew  Ihe  noitr  d  Iheii  heuli. 
threw  thesi  down  ■  loc  ioi  thdi  comnoi.  iiblch  upoo  Ihi  Ant  duH  frightened  (he  whi^ 
mebiU  d  ihem  faito  the  mud  for  the  mr  fc*r  on  t"—.S(i>f'i  Paihi,  Ro(et  L'EHruce't 
nnlon  (.«,.). 

(ill)  Enm.nniDi.  AuPTBHOT.  fi.  ^bJik  John  Seul,  Fope)  okl  Kmnt  Ip. 
iy  lani,  b^  watir:  Twlckenhui  (otten  [nDoimtcd  "Twit'sain"),  Pope)  tilii,  wu  an  the 
Thuaei.  DDlf  1  doien  mDet  baa  Londnn,  end  euUy  reuhed  thaio  either  b;  aach  cr  br 
bout  1  II.  w  SaUctk  iaj:  1.  e..  no  day  d  reM.  1  ly  On  Mutt:  a  dimlct  hi  LoDdai. 
DD  the  inuth  tide  d  the  Thamei,  where  a  mint  ona  itood:  debtan  wen  ecempt  frmn  arreat 
(here,  and  man;  remained  thtte  aU  d^ji  ■  week,  oonUnc  out  only  <an  Sonday,  when  they  could 
ool  be  antfled  anywhen.  1  15.  a  fmriam:  Lawrence  Euaden,  pancm,  poet  Laureate,  and 
dmnkaid.  ^  19,  ».  O.  BoUeau'i  L'Art  fttliim  (ifiT4).  I.  11:  "Charbamei  de  tea  ma 
lea  tniiia  d'un  labaitt."  "  To  write  Ui  lETia  with  duicD*]  on  Ihe  walla  d  u  inn,"  alto  Maitial 
xn.  Izl.  1 13.  Arlkar:  "Arthur  Moore,  Eaq."— W.  "He  wai  U.  F.  [member  d  Parlla- 
ment].  a  Conuniiaiooer  d  Trade  and  Plantatiaaa.  and  well  known  ta  the  faahhnable  wotkl." 
— Cinker.  Hit  aon  wai  Jama  Mooe  Smylh.  whom  Fope  nfcn  to  *cahi  ta  IL  yi3,  3(5. 
1 1S.  Comu.-  acconlinc  to  Hence  Walpole.  Comia  waa  hit  father,  Robert  Walpolc,  the 
famout  prime  mlnlneriWalpolc^wlfe,  wham  Horace  Walpole  called  halt  mad, IdlUm  hi  1734. 

(id)  n.  PntnJ  Id  m:^  tilt:  Dr.  John  ArbalkDot,  B  Scstchmas,  phyaldan  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  member  d  the  Royal  CoUece  d  Pbyiiclaiia:  be  wai  lor  many  yean  u  tatimate 
friendd  SwiltandFopc.co-opeiBtlngwiili  Ihem  ta  the  vrilhicid  Ihe  SciiUenu Qufa.  1  jj. 
"AUudlnc  lo  the  acene  [V.  lU]  [a  TIu  PMa  Dtalir  [by  Wyiiierle;]  where  Oldlai  caci  and 
Ilea  down  the  widow,  to  bear  hit  well-penned  alaniaa."— W.  1  jn.  40.  C(.  Horace,  Di  arte 
^hMh.LjBS,  "Naia[nqae|nmalH[bianBnm.""LRilbcpclnlnlli]lhentalk)«ar."  14]. 
Tinm;  L  e..  the  tern  d  Ihe  law  court! ;  uim-tinie  waa  the  beat  due  f«  tatacinc  out  a  poco. 
becauK  llwBJ  Ihe  London  "leaioD,"  ^47,  48.  A  cuceled  conplrt  b  one  manaaoipl  ihowa 
IhallhEpenonrderredtowatTheobald:  ■enoCeca"TheI>uBdad."  L  i  (P.4J1I.  14S.S 
trahtut:  L  e..  a  proloaue  by  Pope  [or  the  poetaiter)  new  play.  ^  n-  PiOuUeK  "Tlie 
nuie  taken  from  a  (ooUihpoeldRhodea.  who  pretended  much  to  Gmk."—F.  The  penoa 
rdemd  lo  wu  probably  Leonard  WelHad.  matUtor  d  Looctaiii.  who  had  Hthiied  Fope. 
Ui  Crou.   [nUhiy  the  Dnka  d  fatfK.    1 ».  Cw&  u  onKnpnloa  pobUriHi  aee  nole 
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0B"TlicDiiiidail."L4i).  (p.  451).  1  54.  The  kok  ii  tbst  Pttkobaa  will  Mb  Ui  M^gakd- 
■Bo  with  Cnril  U)  iBJnre  Pope  br  fcntaf  ■>»  Kborifc  irdck  Into  one  site  laonak,  o  bE  vfU 
rcftafe  lriiiif*lf  on  the  wocU  In  fenovl  br  pnhlEihlni  a  vorthlev  book  tm  dlvfailly  If  hipr 
won't  Up  him  to  m  patroo;  WcUnl  did  publkh  nch  ■  book  b  1736,  and  Pope  bsj  kic 
kBDvn  thil  he  wu  prcparlnf  one.  1 56-  il  virtiu  a^ttit:  "AUudi*  to  *  tnfcdj  lalkd 
Tlu  F^fta  Qa-m,  by  Mr.  R.  Bufad.  paUlibcd  tai  i;i«,  who  dlii^tuiid  Pope  br  dub*  to 
adopt  tha  fine  machlBirT  (f  hbajlphi  Id  an  bnal-cankal  poem  called  "TbtAi 
WaitoD.    1  fi>.  UmA-  the  pnbUihR  of  Fope^  tmriatlcD  o(  Boner. 

(IJ3)  6q-ti.  Uldaa.  kinf  of  PhrTcla,ta  a  nuirical  mital  betwaen 
fond  the  natlc  mole  of  the  tonaeT.  wheumxa  ApoQo  dunved  hk  e 
baibs  (acoailini  to  the  ynul  HotT).  dlaoovtrinf  the  Ktret,  could  not  oa 
It  into  a  hole  In  (he  earth.  1  Bj.  CaJnu;  Ihenaneof  apoetae 
aamall  Roman  poet.  tbeelianrof\%iiland  Horace;  becauiei 
to  Ud  Ui  name  cue  la  be  oed  lor  taj  poor  writer.  In  the  Aw  edlllca  the  ne 
anewapapcrwilterlnlhelnlereBtcfWalpide.wuoaed.  lies.  nrUiM.'  Blihap BoolB, 
patroB  of  Ambma  PhtUpa,  the  ilnl  d  Pope  In  paMoral  poMiT.  1  m.  Stthn  pnfaaUr 
Ladr  Uirr  Wcrtley  UonUcu,  a  poetoa  and  leoa-wilieT,  one  «f  the  noM  MIHant  wnoMO  of 
her  dar:  iIh  had  been  frkada  with  Pope,  who  had  or  a^cted  to  ban  a  pai^i  for  h*,  bat 
Iher  qnanekd  and  bccune  Ufekait  enemit*. 

(114)  II].  7**11  trinU  mj  Mm:  CuiU  had  fot  luld  of  Bane  tt  Pope^  kttoa  and 
printed  them ;  Pope  iSecled  (real  anger,  but  it  {•  now  FvactlcBlJir  certain  that  he  aUowid  Ilie 
letten  to  appeir  that  he  inlfht  have  an  eunue  For  bringlac  out  a  omtplcte  and  aatlwiied 
edition  himwU.  1 114.  "mixnit";  I.  e.,  to  projected  woAi  ht  them.  1  lie.  tktuth 
Uan.  am  ilwrf;  I.  e..  like  Horace  in  height,  aitbouch  not  ilout  Uke  him.  1  iij.  ^aniM'i 
iml  KK  Alennder  Ihe  Gml.  who  claimed  deHent  from  Jupilei  AmmoB.  i  na  Such 
OvWi  »».'  the  Roman  poet  Ovid  wu  (uppoaed  to  have  got  hli  aurname  ti  "Naao"  (noi 
hia conaplciioua noae,  mtyt:  ''It  la  remarkable  that. amoogattliecanpliaidiei 00 bit  infintd. 
Uei  and  deformitiei.  he  mentiona  his  t^v.  which  waa  fine,  iharptand  pCerdng;  It  waa  done  to 
Intlmale  that  flattery  wdi  aa  odious  to  him  when  there  waa  some  ground  foe  commendatioo  aa 
when  then  waa  none."-'W.  1  111.  Uan:  Virgi].  1  no.  w  laOur  diieitytd:  d.  I.  (3. 
i  t]i.  lu'  at/t-'  "I  luipeft  that  Ilu  wtrdt  ....  war  meant  to  repet  Ihe  rumen  el  Ina 
marriage  with  Martha  Blount.'^ — Croker.  ^  13;.  GratviiU:  aee  note  on  "Spnog,"  L  46 
(p.44t)<  1 136- n'uli'i.' William  Walah,  a  miwvpocl,  called  by  Dryden  "  Ihe  beat  ollic  if  our 
nadon";  »Hpp.t43,  461.  ^  137.  GarUk-  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  phy^dan  and  poet,  whcae  diirf 
poem  1>  "The  Dlapenaary"  (1699^-  1  ijS.  Cimtmrt  the  moil  briliiant  d  the  Realoratloa 
dramallili.  %  ijp.  Talttl.  Simtri.  Slu^i:  all  were  noblemen  and  italeemen  at  hich 
rank:  Sheffield  waa  alaa  a  poet.  ^  14a.  milrid  Rudttilir:  Fraud*  Altrrbsiy,  Bialxip  <tf 
Rochaler.  1  141.  SI.  Jain's  ul/:  Lcrd  Boilngbroke;  lee  note  00  "An  Evay  on  Uan." 
I-  I  (P-  45o)<  1  14^.  Burmtl*,  Otdmixons,  ^nd  Caokti:  "Autbcn  of  Beret  and  acandaloua 
hiilocy."— P.  Biahop  Gilbert  Burnet  wrote  A  HiOtrj  b!  Uy  Own  Timt  (1J13);  John  Old- 
mlum.  Hiaary  si  Eittland  durint  lit  Xn'gn  g/  Oh  Xryal  Baua  a/  Shurt  (t;je-M);  Thoma* 
Cooke,  THt  ScandsLna  Clinmkli  (i  716).  Bm'net  wu  a  Whig.  wbHe  Pope  waa  a  Torr.  Tk 
other  two  men  hail  criddad  Pope  in  aome  of  their  worka.  1 149.  Ftmiy'i:  Fanny  b  Lonl 
Hemy  (arc  I.  ios);  tlie  name  ia  a  prcleDded  liaiulatlon  of  "FanniDi."  a  tooKih  (rilic  and 
enemy  of  Horace.  ^  iji,  Giidon:  we  note  DO  "The  Dundad,"  I.  t«6  (p.  455),  wntf 
fuU;  "Giidon  wrote  a  tMng  aboat  Wycberley.  in  which  he  had  aboaed  both  aie  and  ny 
relatiooi  very  gioaaly.  Lord  Warwidt  himaelf  ....  aiaujed  me  that  Addison  had  eocDor- 
aged  GlIdoB  to  pobliih  ihoae  icandati,  and  had  given  him  ten  guineas  ifKr  they  were  pub- 
Uatwl."— Pope,  quoted  in  Spenci's  AHtcdela,  Section  IV  (1734-36). 

(115)  IS].  DrwBi.-  BK  noU  on  "The  Dondad,"  1.  106  (p.  451).  1  164.  Madnnt 
Bfity:  Riiihard  Bentley  (1M1-1J41).  the  great  dannl  icfaoUi.  suggaled  book  elcht 
hundred  emendatlau  at  the  teat  of  Parmdiu  LoU.  which  he  luppcAed  10  have  besi  cormptnl 
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br lit UBtnipiiloiiicdibirRnplorBJ  br  the  bUod  poet;  ml  d  bb  d>u(a ue  lad.  uid  biu 
■R  atrockna.  BcmIct  hid  ofiended  Pope  by  cHUdiiBa  hit  ttuuUtlcB  el  Bama.  TMoUk 
m  note  oo  "Tbe  Dimclul,"  L  i  (p.  4;]).  ^  01-  Cf.  Drydui'i  [rolacue  to  Tlu  HutuJ 
HU  Own  CHctM;  "Aoil  wondai  bow  Ibe  devil  they  duni  come  then."  1  iRd.  "Amb. 
PhQipa  truulKed  1  book  oUed  THi  Pirnaa  TaUi:'—F.  ^  190.  TaU:  me  note  on  "The 
DimcUd,"  1.  iDi  (p.  453). 

(116)  itiT.  Imd  k>  nit:  [.  e..  food  ol  niUiv.  1»i.  Damn  wHk  foHl  train:  d. 
WjdxileT'a  pmkitue  la  Tlu  Plain  Dealtr  (lA;*) :  "  And  with  tlinl  pntoa  one  inolber  dvnD." 
1iD«.  Chinged  illfbtlj  from  1  line  Id  Pope^  prologue  (aAddiKio'iC«(g(iIi]>,"WhafCito 
(Its  Ut  Utile  KUIe  Un."  Adduon  hid  lucceeded  to  Dirdio^  paltbm  u  king  of  the 
Torld  of  Englith  leiterSt  uid  inihr  coffee-houKgiuidebewheicbl5Ulttmiceionli(cnturvtrcTe 
ucepted  u  l>v  by  ui  idmtrlog  drde.  ^  m.  TtmflBri;  uudeate  of  tbe  lnw  or  Uwren, 
laldlDg  in  the  Temple.  LaadoD,  vblch  wu  occupied  hj  two  lodetiea  of  bw}Fn^  mur  of 
tboe  luppcaed  Btudeali  of  law  were  iTKlly  Idkn  and  men  abaul  town,  mere  iaterated  io 
liteniture  sod  the  Ibriter  than  1b  law.  rsju— rale  highif,  eitoi.  1 114.  AUicui:  in  171). 
when  thii  cbarader-iketch  wai  printed  in  a  pamidilet.  CyAtrtia,  at  Pirmi  ufeu  Lavt  «d 
Imlrigiu^  the  readioj  wai  "AddiaoQ."  Tbt  iinea  war  probably  written  about  the  jw  1715. 
when  Pope  luipected  that  Addiun.  Jealoui  of  tui  rlahig  [ime.  bad  been  urging  Hikdl.  one 
of  Addlion^  utellila,  to  begin  a  rinl  traniintlDn  of  Homrr.  1  in,  CMrfc:  George  11; 
there  ii  a  il]r  reference  to  thiiduU  monarch's  Indifference  to  poetry  and  art.  f  jjs.  dagglrd-^ 
ran  through  mud  and  wsto-.  1 117.  Nor  al  rtktariali  mai:  1. 1.,  did  not  aeek  for  pop^dar 
fame  by  writlag  [^aya  and  (raining  the  Icton  at  rehcuialt  ol  them.  1  ijo.  Bulo:  probnUy 
Charlei  Montagu.  Earl  of  Haiifai,  itatHman,  poet,  and  patron  ci  Idten;  be  bad  offended 
Pope  by  patrooidng  Tichell.  who  dedicated  10  him  hia  liantlalioo  of  a  put  el  Ihe  tKad, 
CailtUaM  tUU:  the  reabn  of  poeli.  CaUailL  ■  fountain  <n  ML  PamunB.  the  laUed  abode 
of  the  Muaea.  vat  auppnaed  to  gin  poetic  Inipiratian.  1  331.  /arkid  kUl:  the  lop  of  Pamai- 
SUB  wu  cleft. 

(iit)  i3«.  HOI:  couolry  feat,  or  olile.  1  34}.  a  ilry  nlnarial;  i.  e.,  the  poor  author* 
were  aliowed  10  read  Ibeir  worha  to  Ihe  great  man,  but  got  do  dbmrr.  1  144.  paid  h  UmL 
i.  c,  he  read  Ibem  bii  own  poenu.  5  'SO,  Bavinj:  lee  Dote  oo  1.  pg.  1  «J4.  wiulM.- 
"The  Image  i>  laluD  from  hawking,  the  whittle  bring  the  ilgnai  for  ilip)Jng  ihe  hawk."— 
Courtbopc.  1  ij6.  Gay:  John  Gay  (16SS-1731).  the  poet;  he  wai  intinuile  with  Pope  and 
Swift.  I1J7.  w(/a:lBJ(»w.-  "HeECayldugiedfirtwentrTTanabDulaaiuct.andatkat 
waa  offemi  to  lie  madr  usher  to  the  young  princeaan." — Pope,  quoted  in  Spence'i  Antedtiet, 
Section  V  (i7)r-jg).  Gay  declined  the  place  aa  beneath  him.  1  i«o,  QuanA'ry:  the 
Duke  and  the  Duchea  td  Queenabury.  ia  wboee  bouie  Gay  died,  gaye  Urn  a  funetaJ  and 
monUDient  In  Weatnuntter  Abbey.     ^  ifii.  nSi.  O.  John  Dcnham't  "Of  Prudence"  (166B). 


laM.  a  miniilir  my  frind:  Pope  wu  a  ftieod  <<  Jamei  Cngga.  SecreUty  of  State  tor  War  in 

but  laia  loM  their  eatecm.  1  iSo.  jir  ViB.-'sir  William  Vooge;  Pope  diallked  him  aa  a 
prODiiDent  Whig  and  a  pmecutrr  c4  hia  friend  Atterbury,  who  waa  baniahed  u  a  Jacobite 
in  iTij.  Bait:  Gecrge  Bubb  Dodiogtoo,  Baroo  Melcombe.  a  time-aeTTlnc  politician  and  a 
pUron  of  letttn;  hii  oScoae  letni*  10  be  hiDted  at  Id  L  igi,  igg,  ^  igg,  "Meaning  the 
man  who  would  have  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Chandoa  that  hfr.  Pope  meant  hlni  bi  tboae 
dicuMstances  ridiculed  in  Ibe'EiiftleonTaBle.'"— P.  The  Unet  referred  to  are  in  " Moral 
Esnys."lV.  141.  i««: 

And  now  Ihe  chapel'i  dver  bell  you  bear. 

To  ml.  Ihe  coMoa  and  loft  dean  loviu. 


KNCUSH  POBMS 

ooa,aBdB|x>Malfittl(nliitoadudH«aiB*.'<— Qnkw.  iaos. 
£#MU,  -Sponi"  n*  Ob  nua  rf  u  iHimlinH  bnctta  of  Oa  Enptm  Nno.  It  b 
kn  apiiBnl  tn  Ufd  H«nr.«a  c(  the  Eart  d  BriMoL*  cnon  hmte  ud  >  WUi.  boUw  > 
l^dOoin^KWilpale.  Pope  mdUlT  kMcd  Un  (aeovdlBC  Id  tndtlka,  beonc  of  Ui 
rifd  tadmuT  *tlh  Ladj  Ubt  Wortlcr  MiiaU|>).  nd  Mirind  Un  In  Knnl  pc«»  Im 
itjiyftm  caa*  oM,  la  i}u.  "Vtnti  AdAcovd  U  Hh  ImEtMoc  d  Ihe  Flm  Stttn  rf  dv 
SMood  Book  of  Honica,"  ■tMbmad  to  Hanj  and  L«dj  Mair.  whldi  maanlr  attaikcd  Popc^ 
bwnbk  bbth  aa]  {iirilisl  drfmiHTi 

WUM  nooe  tb;  sabbed  pvnbn  can  tadan. 

HHdMllvlxat  wdaaOnUidiobnn.  .... 

TTbiiIiIiii   iiahhiil 1.  iiiillil  iil   i  illilii 

TIatvntdMdIWkanaBKianUlii.  .... 

Whf  fcittrt  yreytoa.  ■jlfc  caacoreM  wUI. 

OhI  lb*  Binctiton  Maodt  and  all  tba  whDa 
Upon  tha  aaftr  IHflc.iniMK  BaOe.  .... 
Bat u dHoEuV, b* baled br  nanUnd. 
And  wWl  Un  anUim  of  ^  anikid  niad 
Uaifcttl  on  Ih*  buk,  Ue  Gate.  tq>  Oodt  owB  hand, 
Wander,  UJuUn,  accanU  Ihnnili  the  kad. 


d  thnnili 
The  pntnt  vitriolic  linci  were  Pope^  ntort.    1  jot   •'I'iihi 
tbe  uncki  of  an  ci>ilei»)r,  pn^Hnl  ia  a  (tHM  regimen  al  dillT 
tllT  of  ■■•'•  ndlk.  and  e  Sour  hiicuit.  with  u  apple  ooce  a  wcil 


,  which  mt  a  email  qaao- 
id  be  uaid  a  Uttk  paint  to 
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AssiHnt  tv 


dCTiUih  art  lo 
of  hir  lancT. 


o(En, 


illu^on 


I.  diwM-nrooml 
cf  the  pain.     1 J50. 


Lh  whom  KcrviT  was  Intliiiittc.  ^  in.  ww  ku 
effemliucT'  Yj>S-  hoard:  Ihr  couodl  boanl. 
down  upon  (a  term  (mm  lalconry).  ,1]43.  itmif— wllhitood.  1 
repiicl  that  Pope  had  been  act  upon  and  benleo.  and  ihed  Inn  beou 
"Al  tha!  he  nccivrd  luljHTiptkina  lor  Shaketpeare.  that  he  aet  hii  i 
Tenea.  v\t„  wldch.  thoueh  puhlidr  dbpcored.  weie  nevcrlbeks  ihamele^T  repeated  in  tbc 
Ubeli  and  eten  In  that  called  'The  Nobleman^  Epiitlle.'  "—P.  1  juj.  Ikt  fittmd  tkaft! 
Hog^ulh  aod  othcn  had  put  Pope,  ■*  a  hunckback,  into  their  caHtaturei. 

(130)  36}.  JaptKl:  Japhet  Cnoke,  olfai  Sir  Peter  Stiuinr.  who  wai  pat  in  JaU  f or  a 
lorgsry  by  which  he  conveyed  an  dale  lo  himKK,  1  365.  Kiiit)it  a/  (Ac  ^it,-  "The  so- 
called  'K.ni(ht>  of  the  Pnat'  stood  about  the  ■heriS's  pillan  near  the  couna.  in  readineaa  to 
iwesr  anything  for  jny."— Ward.  I36D  Sappkn-  prabibl;  Lady  &UrT  Wortlcy  Manlaca. 
a.  notes  nu  II.  101,  JOS-  1  371.  Pope  wrote  a  prolotfue  (or  a  playjiven  [or  Dennia'  benefit. 
In  1733-  1  373.  iboi  rkymrd  /or  ilaari:  Pope  leenii  10  have  given  Jamra  Moore  Smrth 
penniBion  to  nae  di  llnei  by  himself  ("Moral  Eauyj."  II.  i4]-4S)  In  Smythl  play,  Tk* 
RivalUodti.  13TJ.  WdHtd'slU:  "Thii  man  bad  the  Impudence  to  tell  In  print  that  Mr. 
P.  had  occaalontd  n  lady's  dr^ilh,  aod  to  name  a  prrvin  be  never  beard  cf.  He  al»  poblitheil 
IhatheUbelled  theElukeof  Chandta."— P.  1  3lS,  37«.  EuBace  Budgell.  a  friend  cf  Addlaoo 
and  a  contributor  (o  Tlu  SptOaler.  wai  accused  ol  lor^Of  a  man^  will  In  hie  own  [a*<jr; 
Pope  say]  that  Budf  cU  Hipectcd  Um  of  hat^nc  written  about  the  matter,  and  coueqncntlT 
abused  him  in  print;  Budgell  drowned  bimielf  la  1737.  f  jgo.  Ilir  rw  Cwtli:  Cnrtl  ilw 
puUlsher  (ieenoteon"TbeDundad."I.40.  p.45i)andLordKFrvey.  IjSS.  "Mr.  Pope^ 
lather  wol  of  a  Eemleman'i  lainily  in  Oifonlihlre,  the  head  of  which  waa  the  Earl  lA  Dov^ 
.  .  .  Hii  mother  waa  the  daochter  ol  William   Thtdct.  Eaq..  of  York-,  aha  had  three 
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Irothen,  ooe  of  whom  wu  kiOrd.  uollier  died  In  Ihe  wrMa  al  Kinf  Clurla." — P.  1  jgt. 
BuMa'L'  [nbibl;  the  rdemce  ii  to  Hona  Wilpok.  Ihe  elds,  ODck  U  Ibe  lulhor  ol  Tkt 
Ctl^  tl OInitIa:  he  wu  " bauUy  "  in  monli  lod  peiKm.  uid  wu  "br  niiiiweaHcbed"  (» 
wrote  hii  oepbew),  ^  393.  diutrd  14  d  mqUf  vi/a:  u  eUuikjn  to  Addlioa'i  unheppr  mar- 
liice  with  the  CounHn  o(  Wwwid,  ^  jqt-  W"  dw^  «  »<*■'  be  wu  ■  Donjiinir,  f.  e.. 
he  refiusd  <o  lake  the  ouh  of  lUeglann  lo  WUllui  ud  UuT  u  Ihr  lovertlkni  <i  P"j'"^i 
believiiig  thai  Junei  n  wu  the  riibtful  iinf 

(131)  4>a.  ciMBid  a  auUfr')  kruM-  PopeiarithUhu  mother  died  "In  17M,  i(cd  m. 
1  Tei7  lew  weeii  liter  thk  poem  wit  aoilhcd."     14IT.  u  wjbn  iU  Hrvntf  a  giwa.*  He  Dole 

(131)  Ah  Ebuv  oh  Man.  Epiide  I.  "The  idaice  of  humu  luliire  b,  like  *U  oabo- 
■denm.  reduced  to  1  few  deu  polnli.  Tberc  ut  Dot  auB-l  COUdn  Irathi  hi  thli  world. 
....  If  I  oiuld  fltller  myielf  that  Ihii  euif  hu  uy  merit,  It  !•  hi  iteerlsa  betwlit  the 
extremeiof  doctrines  leeminglj  opixute.  In  puiog  over  tcrmi  ntterlj  unintelligible,  tnd  In 
foTniiiig  ■  temperate  yet  not  incan^leal,  and  a  short  ;et  not  Impecfeit,  )T«Ian  01  ethica. 
Thii  I  might  have  done  in  pnae;  but  I  chose  Terse,  and  even  rhyme,  foe  two  reasons.  The 
one  will  sppesr obvioui^  that  prindpies.  maxlms.orpreceplsBowritta]  bothstiika theteader 
more  ilrongly  al  first,  and  are  more  easily  jetalned  bf  him  aflenraida.  The  other  may  seem 
odd.  but  li  true ;  I  found  I  could  nprcss  them  more  shortly  this  wsy  than  In  prose  Itself:  and 
oothlnc  Is  more  certain  than  that  much  of  (he  fonX  as  weD  «  pwi  ti  aigunxnli «  instiuc- 
doDS  depends  00  Ib^  condscness.  "—Prdace. 

(131)  I.  51.  Jakn.  Heory  Si.  John  (iA;g-i7]i),  Vlscounl  BolinibcDke.  Malesuan, 
political  writo',  and  [^losopher.  was  secretary  ol  Mate  trader  Quefn  Anne:  favoring  the 
Pretenda,  be  Bed  lo  France  after  the  death  of  Anne,  hi  1714.  but  was  allowed  to  return  to 
England  in  wi],  and  soon  after  sclded  near  Pope.  By  his  Hashy  abilities  ua  [MoKphlol 
thinker  be  stroogly  Impresaed  the  poet,  and  ioditced  him  to  undertake  some  poems  on  phU 
losophical  nibjccU;  the  scheme  wu  a  large  one,  of  which  the  "EisayonUan"andt]ie  "Moral 
Essays"  are  only  a  part,  and  was  never  completed.  The  met  amount  and  nature  d  Pope's 
indebtedness  to  Bollngbroke  in  the  "Essay  on  Man"  ia  hi  dispute,  but  it  wu  great  and  ulti- 
mate. Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  who  dined  witb  Lord  Batbont  in  IT63.  m  a  letter  lo  Boswell  (see 
Boswell's  Li/t  of  Samua  /alouim.  Globe  ed.,  p.  513)  saya:  "Lord  Baihont  toki  us  that  the 
'Essay  on  Man'  wu  originally  composed  by  Lord  BoUngbrokc  in  prose,  and  that  Mr.  Pope 
did  no  more  than  put  it  into  venc;  that  be  had  md  Lord  BoUngbroke^  manuscript  In  bl* 
own  handwriting,  and  remembered  well  that  be  wu  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  admire  the 
el^anu  of  Lord  BoUngbroke's  prose  oe  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Pope's  nerse."  "TIk  late  Lord 
Bathurst  repeatedly  asaured  me  that  he  had  read  Ihe  whole  scheme  ctf  the  'Eaaay  on  Man' 
in  the  handwriting  of  BolingbrDke,  and  drawn  up  in  a  series  of  propositions,  which  Pope  wu 
to  vFi^y  and  illuitrale."— Joseph  Wartoo.  A*  Etiaj  »  Ou  Gtntiu  ami  Writinii  tl  Ptp€. 
VoL  IE  (17B1).  "He  mentioned  then,  and  al  aeveral  other  times,  ho«  much  Cor  ralber  how 
wholly)  he  himself  wu  obliged  lo  him  [Bollngbroke]  for  the  thoughts  and  reaaonin^  in  hia 
moral  work,  and  once  In  particular  said  that,  beside  iheir  frequent  talkinc  over  thai  nbject 
together,  he  hod  received,  I  think,  seven  or  eight  sheets  from  Lord  Bohngbfiike  In  relatkn 
to  it,  u  1  apprehended  by  way  d  letters,  both  lo  direct  the  plan  In  general  and  to  supply  the 
matter  Cor  the  particular  epistles. "—Spence.  in  hla  AnaioUi,  Section  IV  (1734-30).  16, 
In  Ihe  £nt  edition,  "A  mighty  maie  of  walks  willuut  a  plan." 

(132)  14.  manivri— ways  of  life,  conduct,  morals.  ^  i;.  tandid:  the  usosl  meaaing 
ri  "unbiased,  Impaitlal."  does  not  Gl  well  hrre',  Elwin  thinks  the  seme  b  "lenient  and  famr- 
able  in  our  judgmenl."  1  16.  CI.  Ptradiit  Lost.  1.  16:  "And  juatify  the  waya  ct  God  to 
men."  1  >^3>.  Cf.  Bollngbroke.  Praimtnl  43:  "Just  so  It  Is  wilb  respect  lo  the  Tuious 
systems,  and  systems  of  systems,  that  compose  Ibe  universe.  As  distant  u  they  axe.  and  as 
diflereni  as  we  may  ima^ne  them  to  be,  Ibey  are  all  lied  logetbcr  by  relaliooa  and  coDnecdoaa. 
by  gradations  and  dependenciea."    f  tg.  A«m.'  the  Mnicture  al  the  unlvme,     1  41,  arin4 
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1  51.  ]i-  Ct.  BaUngbtoke,  ^rafiMul  50;  "Tbe  •eembif  Impaf fcdan  si  [be  puta  h  nmavr 

W  AetcalpBfectioiKiftlKwiBle."     153-56.  d.  BoUnglmke.  f rsfiHiib  4j,  tf^-  "Wahbor 

hud.  m  mmiiliate  Tuiooi  nmiti  to  urin  *l  coe  ad."    "In  tbc  wscticf  omb  Ai  mat 

aiinidlaied  idKniei  produce,  nrj  hardly  ftud  i<i 

wufci  (4  God  ooe  rii«k  Kbane  producs  ■  maMIEiide  i<  ii 

ImmeDM  TUlelf  at  porpowa." 

du)  &«'  "A  tiuU  vu  kept  u  HnnpUa  br  the  ^yptlut,  ind  mciUpped,  mMkr  Ih 
DUK  ol  \fb.  u  ft  lod.  Otbo-  oxen  won  luilficed  lo  Um,  which  hsd^  itt  boiinc  *i1ilbni 
tad  tb«  boiinc  'god'  Into  dinct  anbut.'' — EMa. 

Cl34)  QT-  Avin  ibfliH:  brfcee  1743  the  reedhif  wu  ''et  hane."  wUdi  ^■'n'i  to  baj^ 
that  thb  world,  IcuCewl  of  the  next  world,  wu  die  booB  of  flie  vMd;  the  dieniv  via  maA 
It  B  Hid.  tt  the  InMwm  of  Bbhop  Warburtoo,  who  b»d  axne  btwvd  u  Pope'i  diuiipia 
agalnat  the  charge  0/  herear  Ea  thia  poetq.     ^  tog.  "Theandeat  opodod  that  theaonliof  th 


15.'  "To  (pprOTC  IbEm  ....  It  to  weigh  hli  own  opitdon  ....  afthiit  ProridHice.'* 
1  117.  jHif— pleaniR  of  the  palate;  cf.  "dliguat."  1  ixS.  Cf.  BoUncbroke.  Pragmnl  fM: 
"Meo  would  be  angela.  and  we  lee  in  MiltoD  that  angela  would  be  loda." 

(■3S)  ilii.  Bortia:  CcHR  Bortfa  (i47S-i]ot).  ulnnil  aon  of  Pope  AkiauJa  VI, 
b]F  wbom  be  waa  made  a  ciidlnal  and  a  dukei  he  murdeted  U)  hrotba.  and  by  mehr  and 
per&dy  opprcaaed  and  tcnorired  the  Italian  dtjca  In  hii  dukedom.  CotHiim:  the  cooapintor 
against  the  Republic  of  Rome,  whom  Ocao  etpoaed  and  drove  (mm  the  dly  u  a  pubBc 
enemy-  1  160.  young  Amman:  Alexander  the  Great,  who  dalraed  deaccat  Eraoi  Jupits 
AnmoD. 

(I3fi)  ISO.  arMuuic  fain:  cf.  Lady  WiDdill*»'>"Spleen"(i7i3)>11-4o.  411 
Now  the  ioiiquille  o'eicoran  Che  [eeble  brain; 
We  {oiDt  beDealh  tbe  aromatic  pain. 
1»».  HummiicuflkciHitrii:  Ke  note  on  "  To  the  Menun  i4  Mci.  Anne  Killlcmr.'- I.  44 
(p.  4}6).    ^  zos.  irniuiiJ- Peru! Ding  ID  the  leniei.    1  >ij.  luaJlani  limii:  "The  mani^ 
ol  the  lioni  hunting  their  prey  in  the  docrti  ol  Africa  la  thia:   at  Ihetr  bit  fcrbit  out  In 
tbe  Dight-time  tbey  set  up  a  loud  loar.  and  then  lialoi  lo  the  nolae  tnade  by  the  heaaCp  Id 
their  flight,  purauing  them  by  the  on  and  nor  by  the  nostril." — P. 

(i3T)  »T<  miiUlt  nalurrs:  apparently,  lutara  intermediate  betweco  othai  above  uid 
below.  I1M-  ruct-aiive<0.  E."cwlc,"al|ire};  cf.  Acta  10:41,  "The  Judfeotqukk  and 
dead." 

(138)  164.  len'ral  /rami:  the  uninne.  1 173-  trafh  Ihal  adtr€t  and  tanu-  "lenph" 
coma  from  a  Hebrew  word  meaninx  "to  bum;"  the  ■eriphlm.  In  dillinctloB  [rom  the  con- 
templative cherubim,  were  characterised  by  wonhipso  ardent  that  It  conaumed  them. 

<I39>  MoiTAL  Essays.  Eplitle  II.  1-6S,  115 
eplitle  la  addmsed  waa  Mirtha  Blount,  who  kept  h< 
probably  would  have  liked  to  marry.  1  7-14.  "  Atliludea  In  which  serenl  Mica  aflected 
to  bedrawn,  and  sometimes  one  lady  in  Ihem  all.  "—P,  1  >].  Lockt:  the  English  phDotol'WT 
(163J-1T04)-  1 14.  Safpkn'i  ....  iiru  imxk:  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Uoottcu  waa  ilor- 
enly;  see  note  on  "Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot."  1.  101  (p.  456). 

(140)  ]i.  panian:  <.e.,kive.  %$*■  avaih:  aface-waab  [or  the oompleilcai.  I63. 
Tatlar:  }ftBatTi)]ot  Ii6ir67).taliia olHaly Living  taiBtlyDyimt.  I64.  UiGrwct: 
Bome  nobleman.     Ckar^m   aa  Infamooa  money-lender  c4  the  dinea.     ^Cg.  Alma'i:    the 


940-91.     Tbe  hidy  to  whom   Ike 
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duncto  of  AtoHk  [1  ■  campoDBi)  of  tnll*  Uka  fnm  the  Dndiat  of  Uiriboroa^  ind  tba 
Dndiciaaf  Buddn^um. 

[141)  107.  Ilu  RiHi:  »  fMhloubk  omtiii  drive  in  Bjie  PtA,  Undan. 

(143)  <».  ttiiUi:  «  nMe  00  '  Tbe  Rape  of  (be  Lock,"  m.  gi  (p.  mq)-  1  tij. 
Batturi:  ice  aole  on  "Tbc  Rmpg  d  tbc  Lock,"  IV.  ip  (p.  4so).  1  lU'  Cf.  "The  lUpe  cl 
ihe  Lock,"  m.  ij?-*)  <P- 1«>)- 

(143)  StTIBD  AND  ErBTUS  OF  HOIACE  IHtTATED.      Tf  ^DfluMu.  IL  6e-ii8.      The 

PDcm  !•  In  ImlUliDa  of  the  finl  cplMk  of  Ihc  Mcmd  boA  (4  Hcnnt  epMe*. 

(143)  6.  OuUftloame:  L,e.,  [nunorttlfuDC, which  cui  he  woamlThy  the  most  onful 
ut.  1;,  Cmley:  AhnhiuiCowler (i&iS-67),ii»el(if the"meliiphreicil."or "coocdlcd." 
•cbool;  he  wrote  Davidih.  ■  lumllvx  poem  in  four  bookt,  ind  huuit  u-olled  FlniUric  odd 
oIlTTCfukiBlrutlan.balde*  lovepoecu;  verr  popiilu  hihisdi^.uid  dftcHhedcnhltfrmTt- 
Ucne  In  WnlmiDster  Abhcy  u  Ihc  Pindu  and  Honce  oi  hii  ■«£,  be  boo  [eU  out  o(  light  u 
the  fuhliB  la  poetry  chuied  titer  the  Rettiwiliai.  1  ■;■  iHliiri.*  uttinl  fenlin,  Id  di>- 
tioctloa  from  ut.  1  16.  It  wu  (he  tnditloa  ilwut  Baomoot  uid  Fletchei — who  wmte 
lo(ethet  tome  of  the  bat  EUabethu  pUn--thu  the  latter  wu  the  mace  creative  ud  the 
[flCma  tlie  mote  critlal.  ^  i}.  Skadwdl:  tee  hitroductcrr  note  en  Diyden^  "Uxc  Flrck- 
n«"  (p,  4j])  ud  the  note  on  11.  iW,  167  (p.  4M).  Wyclitrtty;  ooe  of  Uk  cmiUat  ind  bat 
at  the  Rstcnlioo  drenuiiati.  ilnv.-  "Nolhlnc  wu  la»  me  thu  Ob  putlcolv.  But  lit 
vhok  paragtAph  hai  a  mixture  ct  ireoT.  ....  ooiT  the  ooDmcn  chat  d  the  pretenden  to 
ctiddini,  in  aomc  Ibinci  light,  la  olben  wioDI." — P.  1  iS.  SmOum  ....  Sewi:  minor 
dnnutiiad  the  Raloratlon  period,  lie.  lUttt  Htymd:  John  Heywood  (i;ao?'So?). 
the  writer  cf  interlude!,  and  a  lorenuinet  of  the  itgular  dramaliiti  hi  Kagland;  be  la  oiled 
eldfat  in  diatinctlon  hom  Thomaa  Herwood>  a  cootempocarr  d  Shakapere.  \ay  "Gammfr 
Giirlr»";"A  [ieceol  nrf  low  homor,  one  of  the  fin(  printed  idafi  in  EogUah.  ud  thcrefcre 
much  valued  bj  wme  uUqnariea."— P.  The  fuU  title  la  Gamma  GirtM't  Nttdlt;  it  waa 
acted  hi  is66.  printed  in  is7f.  <|  14.  "CtrJia  Un^atid":  a  play  br  CoOey  abber-,  thli 
line  waa  written  before  Pope  had  quatreled  with  himl  cf.  note  on  "The  Dnndad,"  I.  iBg 
(p.  Ait)-  1  JO.  Raman  M-  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (ixs4-fl6),  Uke  aeTsal  other  pocta  of  hi)  day, 
died  to  write  quantitatiTC  F-njlt*b  itrae.  In  imitation  id  Latin  verae;  tpedmcna  may  be  aeen 
hi  hii  Ariailia.  1  ]],  34.  See  Pmadiu  Loa.  VI.  6aimS,  and  m.  gA  tl.  1  ji.  Bmliy: 
aBiiottDn"EiiiitkloDr.Aibulhaot,"L  ifi4(p.4}6).  ilwt;  Ihia  may  mean  dlher  tbc  ilckle- 
like  inotrumenl  uaed  in  cutting  grain,  or  the  Irackela  in  which  Bcntley  inckved  linca  which 
be  luapeoed  were  ipurioua.  37. 'Jh' aj*c'«f /oo':  Lord  Hervey,  who  had  written  thua  about 
blaachool  anuliea;  d.  note  on  "Eptalle  la  Di.  Arbuthnot,"  1.  30]  (p.  45S}.  Isq.  alktr 
Ckaria-i:   Charla  I  and  Charlea  n. 

(144I  M'  BdUnan't:  ThomaaBctlenon(i«35->7io)  waa  tbegrealealactor  of  hil  time. 
1 1S.  BttUi:  Baitoa  Booth  (1081-1733),  who  played  hi  Shakipcttaa  parti  with  Betlertoa. 
wilk  tmpkoju  prodaims:  "An  abaord  cuitora  of  acTcral  acton  to  pronounce  with  tmrharii 
the  mere  proper  namci  cf  Gredu  and  Roman*." — P.  Booth  had  otfcDded  Pope  by  caJUnt 
bit  "Wiadacr  Fcrot"  "a  wietched  ibapaody."  1  si-  Theobald  had  ctnmied  Pope  for  hla 
criddam  of  Shakapere  in  the  preface  cf  hia  cdllioa  of  the  poet;  an  note  en  "The  Dondad," 
1.  I  (p.  4si).  1«4.  "ifvJiH'i  Pn^ucy"!  certahi  pmpbedea.  wrillm  hi  Latin,  wse 
attaifliulcd  to  UdllD,  the  wliaid  ol  the  kgendaiy  King  Arthni'a  CDOrt. 

CoHTEUPaaAKV  CuncBX 
"The  preface  b  xtt  judldont  and  very  leaned,  and  the  nnet  [Popc%  "PaaCorala"] 
terr  tender  and  eaiy.  The  author  accraa  to  have  a  panicnlai  geniua  for  that  kind  of  poetry, 
and  a  judgment  that  much  cxceedi  (be  yean  you  told  me  be  waa  cf.  He  haa  taken  very  freely 
from  (he  udesti.  but  what  he  baa  mixed  of  hla  own  (ridi  Iheb*  la  not  Infattor  to  what  he  hai 
taken  from  (hem.  T  la  no  Battoy  at  all  to  lay  that  VhgU  had  writtm  nothing  n  food  at  hia 
age."— WnBam  Walah,  In  >>tler  to  Wycheiley,  April »,  1703. 
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poa:  I  t^a  "Tbi  An  <t  CritidHa,'  irfdck  n*  pablakid  •ooa  nwthi  rinat  aod  la  ■ 
iimlMlilim  !■  imi  1  TlttalMnmllcnMknraottDolhKUkaaiaalBHBUB^'AnsI 
PoMiT.*  wUboot  Alt  BMhadkd  itfokrilj  whU  Hoold  hn<  bno  nqfUM  b  ft  vm  MD^K. 
■n^ MC tome «f  Ibai ODaaBoa,  biU Bck  w da nwltrmMl UHBt u  vfan tr ■(■  OiH 
ailitaalwllhlkMe)v>amdpa«(<nttrla«bkfatkar«dclli<nd.  AibrOoMwUdi 
vc  tta  moM  kBDim  ami  At  mo«  Rcdiad.  tksr  in  pbod  la  n  biutlfnl  ■  V^t,  aod  Ofaa- 
timUd  wMi  racta  apt  alltnka*,  that  Ihrr  haw  In  dMm  aO  Iha  paoa  ot  xnthTi  aail  maki  Ike 
r^te  «b  wa*  before  acquainted  wllh  Ifaera  atm  BKm  BCBirtDCid  irf  Odr  bvA  and  MHdItr." 


UmKU  did,  enept  plain.     Ur.  Fopc  b  i 
sf  Ac  ncnctH^a 


mlloi 


port;  bwwhadbewi 


IruuUtloD.  Hia  veraion  nuT  be  jmUv  cenmrcd :  the  kubc  k  <ttai  mia' 
n«  li  made  to  u.j  unnatuni  Ihhv,  and  lea  or  doica  placx*  would 
'—rl(Cn(i51r«tymnMl,  March}.  i7J4.qni>ted  in  riktCcMlBHia'j 


mate  the  reader 
tfgfuJue,  March,  1734. 

"  hlr.  Pope  i>  undcrubtedlr  the  iitalcat  fcniiu  of  the  *(e.  In  whom  all  the  quaUSca&ida 
ri  a  good  poet  and  ao  exctUcDt  olUc  an  Rnineatl;  joined.  Thia  authoi  fau  a  (me  imacbia- 
lioEi>  a  deUcale  Judf  mcQI,  and  tuch  a  beauliful  diction,  each  aa  enllTened  floiir  d  worda.  aa  u> 

modera  before  him  wai  erei  maater  of But  that  which  li  parlicolarlT  remarkable  In 

the  writinfi  of  thii  ntdile  poet  b  that  bme  and  ipirii  which  he  to  Jiutly  adndtea  In  hb  frcM 

maaler  Homer Popek  'EMaty  on  CriUdam'  b  tbe  moat  maatcrlr  piece  d  the  kind 

IbU  la  eitaat"— John  Boawell,  M.  A.,  PrebcodaiT  of  Welb,  la  Tht  LimJtn  Jfofttw,  Norcm- 


d  best  tatiriat  of  our  age  could  with  10  livilj  a  aptrit  laah  the 
•  h>jbeenliilhi(pieie[lhe"I>undad."BookIV]e(iBal  to 
I  critin  will  not  allow  it.    The  cenaure  Iher  pUB  la  that  tba 

ki  be  ihaukl  ban  put  eo  ■ 


her,  i7jS. 

"  Only  the  nohieal  genim  a 
fohiea  and  vicea  of  it.  Mi.  P  * 
himacH,  though  aomc  of  our  ton 
aalire  ia  too  alkgoiiad,  and  the 
■hould  have  been  inserted  lute 

■ereritr,  which  othcn  would  as  hettril;  have  censuitd The  poet  haa  made  Ibe  Sover- 
eign <jl  Dulncaa  come  in  all  the  majeatj  of  a  foddeaa,  to  dotroy  Science  and  Lcamint;  tlw 
deacrlptloo  of  Science,  Wit.  etc.,  captive*  at  the  lootaiool  of  Duhieaa  it  a  plttuie  ao  [nil  of 
ImageiT  thai  cmr  dgait  u  niucb  preaentt  ilaell  to  tout  tIcw  aa  if  drawn  br  the  pendl  it 
LeBnui."^Letter  hi  Tlu  UtHvermt  SftcUlor.  April  j  and  lo,  if^j,  reprinted  hi  Tht  fTrnrta 
aM«'i  Uaiiuine.  April.  n*i. 

"RF*laaliBai!dlhil'whateveTli,'brtheappointmenlofReaTm,'lariiht.'itbetC  .... 
Tf  Mr.  Pope  uodetttanda  the  maxlDi  accordinc  to  the  lirallatiDa  auunted  abon.  be  tpeaks 
a  meat  aDdenlable  and  glorious  Imlli.  But  if  that  (real  poet  include*  wbatever  cunra  to  paan 
Ihrough  the  wild  and  emanguu  paa^oot  oS  men,  surely  no  thinkin|  perKn,  ai  leaat  no 

"At  length  the  Impatience  of  the  public  Is  srati6ed  by  the  appearance  of  thb  Ions- 
apectcd  edition  [WirburtoD't]  of  the  works  of  the  great  Prince  cf  Enflith  poets." — Tht 

" la  not  the  poMryof  tbcte  Una  ['Summer,' IL  jt -84]  iapaioe  to  anythlni  in  rithv  the 
ptitgrala  of  Tbcooilus  a  the  eclofuc*  of  Virgil?     But  It  would  greatly  exceed  Oe  bomd* 


4*3 


lUniKd  at  to  pi^t  mil  nery  oUm  puuce  In  Pope  when  be  hu  lUipMd  tbe  StdlUn  and 
the  MuCiun;  we  ib*!].  Ihseicn.  ooly  obeern  tbU  the  Eocllah  poet,  br  tpicopriuiiic  ■ 
pMtcml  to  evTTT  teuoa  of  (he  jt*r  uid  MrffUiniDf  (be  anoe  mud  time  of  the  d^r  Id  oufa 
of  them,  bi*  Lmcrroved  on  hJi  two  iDuten,  mad  pirtlculvly  on  Vlifi],  wbom  bo  amaM  ddefly 
to  biTc  imitated,  u  both  Theoctinu  ud  Ibt  Romia  often  nrflect  to  tpedf y  (be  le 

*nd  (jme  of  day If  then  uo  moit  of  nutnen  ud  (4  Ibe  rw  h 

miiit  be  lUowed  thit  tben  la  more  tendetnes.  m 


he  who  rtdttt  ■  tile  of  faacT-     But  what  poet  era  intnidiKxd  lo  m 
WIT.  *•  FoftT'—Tlu  UanOh  Stviat,  June  ud  July,  ujfi. 

"InvERtheraeniDiTof  Fope.IrapectaiidhoDcrhliabllitk*;  bat  1  do  not  (bink  him 
■t  tbe  bead  cf  hit  pcofeielon.  la  other  wordi,  ia  tbu  ipedei  of  poeBr  wheieln  Pope  eicelkd, 
be  la  auperior  to  aJl  mankind;  and  I  only  aay  that  thia  apedea  cf  poebr  Ea  not  (he  inoit  eiocUent 
ou  of  (be  ait     We  do  not.  It  ahould  aeem.  auScicatly  attend  (o  Ibe  dlficnnce  (ben  b  betwixt 

a  maa  of  wit.  a  tnao  of  aoue.  and  a  triM  poet All  I  idead  for  la  to  have  their  Km] 

provbux*  kept  diatlnct  fmn  each  other;  and  to  imprcaa  on  the  nadcr  thai  a  deal  head  and 
■cute  underatandini  an  not  anScient  akioc  to  nuke  a  for*;  that  (be  (oeM  acM  ohaemllccia 
on  human  life,  cipnMrd  with  the  Dtnuit  elegance  and  bnTiCy,  an  monlllT  and  not  poc(ryl 
....  and  that  It  ii  a  cnatiTe  and  flawing  Imaglnatkn,  'acs  ipiritaa  Ic  Tla.'  ud  that  alone, 
(bat  can  itamp  a  writer  with  thia  exalted  and  m?  nnaunmon  diaracter.  ....  The  aublime 
and  (be  pathetic  an  tbe  two  chief  netva  of  all  genuine  pocay.  What  fa  (hen  tnoHdkd- 
endf  aublime  or  jalhetic  in  Pope  ?  .  .  .  .  Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  It  will  not  be  tbou^t  aa 
eiaggera(ed  ponegrric  to  aay  (bat  'The  Rape  <A  [be  Lock'  la  the  beat  aatiic  enant;  (bat  It 
ontaina  the  (meal  and  liTeliat  picture  of  modern  life;  and  that  the  aubject  ia  of  a  mon  elegant 
ikature.  aa  well  aa  more  artfully  conducted,  than  that  of  any  other  heroJ-comic  pottn-  .... 
It  ia  in  (bia  compcaidon  Pope  principally  appear*  a  poet;  in  which  he  haa  diaplayed  mere 
Imaginalkia  than  in  all  hia  other  worki  taken  (ogetbB."-'Jaaepb  Warton,  A^  Sosy  »  Ikt 
Otmui  ami  WrUitu  el  Poft.  Vol.  I  (i  ;s6). 

"  '  Every  ewmuat  fed  the  ill  effect  of  the  monotony  in  (heaelInca["An  Eaaayoa  Mao." 
I.  ifi7-T4].  The  cauae  of  it  ia  obnona:  (hia  raie  coik^ti  of  ten  ayUablea.  ta  Gn  ten;  whoi 
the  pauae  falla  on  the  fourth  lyDaUe,  we  ahall  find  that  we  pronounce  (be  all  laat  hi  the  aarae 
time  that  we  do  Ibe  four  firat,  ao  (hat  tbe  coaidet  la  aot  only  divided  aOo  two  equal  iinea,  but 

each  line,  with  reapect  to  time,  la  divided  into  two  equal  parli Or  ebc  (he  pauM  (aUt 

□D  the  bfth  lyllable,  and  Ibeo  the  line  ia  divided  wiUi  a  mechanic  eiactneaa.'  Though  we 
entinly  agree  with  Mr.  Webb  that  every  ear  muat  feel  the  monotony  of  theae  linca,  i(  may 
Dgtwilhilandlng  be  aaid.  In  favor  of  Mr.  Pope,  that  the  diviaion  of  the  line  into  two  equal  paila, 
though  it  is  prejudicial  Id  the  TO-bal  harmony,  may  yet  in  aome  meaauie  promote  (he  aenti- 
mental  by  keeping  the  ideaa  more  diadnct  and  conaequently  [mprcaalng  them  mere  atrcalgly 
on  the  mind;  that  mechanic  eiaclaeag  which  our  author  complaini  at.  and  which  Indeed  give* 
an  air  cf  adffneas  to  the  nuizrfcen.  haa  Ita  advantage  In  ethic  poetry,  which  reqtdita  the  atmrvt 
brevity,  predalon,  and  regularity.*' — The  Critical  Ktvitw.  May.  1763,  in  a  review  ot  Webb'a 
Simarti  em  Uu  Biaulia  0!  Potlry. 

^'lo  a  word,  be  [Chaucer]  waa  (aa  a  certain  biographer  terma  him)  the  mtenlng-etar  of 
(bta  art;  f or  aa  we  deaceud  (o  later  timea  we  can  (race  (be  [rogrcaa  of  i^njii«>i  poetry  from 
(bia  grea(  original  to  II>  full  bias  and  perfect  conaumoiatlan  hi  Dryden  and  Pope." — Tkt 
Criliiai  ftcvinc,  January,  i;64. 

"  We  onnol  think  wiUi  him  [Goldamith]  Ihal  tbe  lata  at  Ekiiaa  to  Abelard  may  be  con- 
aidered  ai  luperior  (o  ■nylhlng  in  the  epIa(olary  way.    Tbe  very  barmony  of  inimbm  tcr 

whidi  he  commendi  It  we  think  deatroyi  ita  merit llua  editcc  ndght  have  aaid,  with 

great  juatice.  that  no  campoallloo  In  any  language  aa  equal  Itt  warmlb,  ila  paaaion.  I(a  etataay. 
and  wildncaa."'-7'lH  CriHial  Sniitm,  June,  irt}. 

"One  of  hia  gceuiat.  (boogh  of  bia  earlieat.  wo^a,  li  (be  'EaMy  on  Critldain,'  which. 
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■  ttrtUtrd  in 
■Twt  irt  *K»t  ^  lag  Ut  In  hta  *Hdibt'  a 
m  mmr  bfl  hU  to  haie  Umcd  t^  ig'^-*'  u 


II  worlu  ii  1»  hid  Dud  to  n 

brcAk  hii  lino  uid  firr  bk  piuKi New  KntlmciiCi  ud  new  inu^^  rrtbnt  mmj  ISC' 

duce;  but  1o  ■Etempl  uy  farther  impmremoit  d  vmlficalioo  will  be  dinienniL  Art  tod 
diligenix  hin  now  done  thdr  bat.  tad  whu  ahall  be  luided  will  be  the  dhxt  al  tKttoa  tall 
ud  needJen  curioaty.  After  ill  lUi  it  ii  nirclr  luperauoui  to  uwwe  the  quetdcn  thU  hu 
oon  been  uked.  whelher  Pope  wu  ■  poet,  olherwlie  thu  b^  ukin(  bi  retnm.  If  Pope  be  not 
■  poet,  when  ii  poetrr  to  beloiud?" — Sunuel  Johnson,  Uvu  at  Iht  BmiUik  FoiU  (im-Ai). 
"Mr.  Pdpe'i  Ethical  Eplitlcj  dcKm  to  be  mentioned  with  i^ti  hour  u  >  modd,  MM 
M  perfect,  of  Ibis  Uod  (i  poetrir.  Here,  ps-hipi,  the  Itmlflfa  of  hk  leniiu  ippeaied.  In  tha 
more  MbHnie  puti  of  psetiT  he  li  not  lo  diidngniibed.  In  the  enthoilum.  the  fin.  the  [Em 
Mid  copioDuuiB  o(  poetic  lenlui.  Dryden.  Ihou^  ■  moch  leu  correct  writs,  tppwi  to  have 

been  •uperiv  to  Urn ThU  be  wu  not  incapable  it  lends  poetrr  appean  bom  the 

epistle  ol  Elciu  to  Abelud.  and  (ram  the  imca  'To  the  Memorj  o(  an  Unfsrtnoate  Lady.' 
which  are  ilmrBt  bii  only  lenlliaentil  prDducdaot,  and  which  bidecd  an  excellent  in  thdr  kiol 
But  the  qualitia  for  which  he  li  chieBy  diuiniulihed  it  jndcment  and  wll,  with  a  o»ctae 
and  happy  eipRsioa  and  a  melodiooi  milfication,"— Hu(b  Blair,  Ltdum  M  RJutmrit 
ami  BtUti  LsOrv  Ul^l)- 

THOUAS  FARNELL 

(144)  A  HvuH  TO  CoirTEimiBirT. 

(145)  i6.  imrtaUni  furfU:  1.  e.,  in  wearing  the  purple  robs  of  a  kin^ 

(149)  The  HEuitT.  Pamell  may  ban  |Dt  the  materia)  tor  dM  poon  from  JaoM* 
Howell'i  FamOiv  Laurt  (1641-Is).  IV.  [t.  when  the  larae  Kocy  b  lold  althouffa  la  artfollj. 
^  16.  icalltf:  the  sca]lap«heU  was  Ihe  bad(e  d  prilgrimB,  who  Died  ll  for  tpom,  cup.  and 
dish.     ^33-  deon/^coraely. 

(151)  loj.  ufs'-bitiai.iour  (Latin  "acs."ihBrp,  sour),     ftv},  mwii-ikitlce. 

(151)  i]S<  IM-ifi  (LadD  "lictum,"  act.  deed).  1  ifij.  Mct— rKpiblni  omfnl 
attention. 

JOHN  GAY 

dSS)  Thi  Shifhud'b  Week.  Tkuriity,  *r  On  SpS.  "The  Shepbsd^  Week," 
written  al  Fope^  Buoeation.  was  meant  to  jrvkx  rldiculom  Lhe  paatcnls  of  ^pB^  rival, 
Ambrtae  FhilEpa.  by  ciiryinc  to  extreras  certabi  elements  of  nistidtT  by  wtddi  Ihe  litis  had 
tried  Id  render  hii  linci  lifelike.    CI.  Tin  CmtAks  (oij),  Nea.  jo,  ji,  40.  In  wUdi  Pope 
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Guuunglir  biHiiled  Philiia'  putonlt  bj  mock  pnlM  o(  titii  ioaeii  rimpUdtr  tai  coatiul  to 

(iST)  19-  ditU-MU;  d.  "ilrighl-ofbuid," 

<I5B)  111.  hOJt.'  braid  otupe. 

dsa)  A  BuuD.     From  Tkt  Whl  D'  Yi  Call  II.  II.  viil. 

dW)  Tlivu.  Subtitle,  "The  Art  of  WalUni  lh«  SbTVO  o<  Lmdon."  Book  I.  i^; 
Book  n.  7-64;  BookUI.  asj-oa,  40T-16-  ■■Trlvta.-o  •dJKtlveor  BibMuitlye,  WMiasd  d 
uiT  RoddaB,u  Artemii,  whow  temple  of  Icd  Hood  iLlhc  junttloa  of  "thirc  roads";  hen  ilil 

(ilk))  t.  asicrl  tkt  mail:  I.  e.,  uert  Dne'i  riiht  to  wilk  neit  the  wall,  wboe  (be  lootinf 
«u  dryer  uid  cleaner;  the  lidewalki  vere  oot  curbed  En  from  the  itreet,  end  (be  outer  edge 
was  nflen  filthy.  1  10.  BilintitaU:  the  chief  fiahmirkel  of  LondDO.  1  11.  cihaUi  ktr 
gaimi:  1.  e..  vrilo  with  chnlk  on  the  nutoniei'a  door  Ihe  amount  of  mDk  dcllnred. 

C161)  53.  ^t^vdtr:  nlgfi  were  iprinkled  with  while  powder.  1  6i.  jkewKl'i'fatter'a. 
1  So.  Tki  Dardan  hm:  Mnat.  who  bore  hii  iced  tuber  on  bit  back  Mt  el  btuoiat  Ttof. 
Dudanui  wai  iuppmed  la  be  Ihe  inceilor  ol  the  Itejani. 

(16a)  too.  NapUi' lait:  i.  e..  the  faU  to  be  deilrored  by  (B  enipdoaif  Mt.  VeniTlut. 
1  100.  IC  •  imJ  G  •  •■■  Wabh  and  Granville;  im  noln  on  Pope'i  ■■Sprim,"  L  46  (p.  444). 
aiid"Eputlc  toDr.  ArbuthnoC."L  ij6  (p.  456).  1  no.  Chdua:  aiuburbof  Lcodon;  Vvii- 
hall  Gaideai,  i.  fuhioulile  raort.  and  many  popular  buii  wse  dtualed  Ihcrc.  wtJr  aulardi: 
cooki  put  Icavta  from  old  booki  under  piea  and  cualarda.  1  111.  a-Uits:  I.  e..  the  paper  on 
which  their  hooka  were  printed.  ^  iij.  Flat  SIrtH  ftUs.-  the  bookiellen  admtiacd  their 
books  on  pcsta  oulaide  their  iho[B,  many  of  which  were  in  Fleet  St 

(ifi])  V.1  Own  Ern*PH.    Thig  epiUph  la  an  the  poel'a  ran  in  WeMmlniter  Abbey. 

(l6j)  SwnrWiLLiAii'i  Fuzwux to  BLArE-Elm  Suian.  It.  Dnmi:  "A mad  for 
shlp[]>ng  ia  the  Eogliih  Channel.  ....  employed  as  a  oaial  tendeEmu*  In  Ihne  it  war."— 
Tkt  iKkmalitM^  DiiluHary,  The  name  la  derived  from  the  dowiu,  at  tract*  of  hilly  country. 
alone  the  neighboikc  coait  of  the  county  of  Kent. 

(164)  The  Fox  at  the  Point  of  Death.     Pabla,  No.  39.    ^  33.  lipi'rfit-Moaiial. 

(ifiS)  ifl.  f.-»i-lrapi 


For  (be  meuibic  ol  words  lec  Glosury  to  Scsicb  PDemi,  p.  jog. 
(ifi?)  The  Gehtle  Shetheid.     Act  I.  accne  i.    Thia  icene  was  bat  pubUshed  acpa- 
rUely.  in  1711.  as  "Patle  and  Rofer." 

UATTUEW  GREEN 

<IT3)  The  Spleen,     Lines  6il-T>].     i  '■  ItiUiis:    CooteDtmenr, 

(174)  31.  Emm:  the  east  wind.  1  j4.  SHatia:  Icaiei-rathet  oC  Bacchua,  and  ktda 
of  Ihe  satyr* 

(175)  it-  liv'ry  mitt:  i.  e.,  a  smile  won  ia  the  repltlr  Mivite  al  \nrtllt. 

JOHN  DYER 
(i7Sl  Gedhoae  Hill.    Grongar  UiD  ia  in  •oothircMeRi  Wales;  Ihe  poet  wai  bom  and 
reutd  M  its  base.    Compare  the  poem  with  Denham'*  "Cooper't  HUl"  (ii4s)  with  ngai 
lo  titte  and  3ub|«1- matter;    with  retard  to  meter.  a»mpar«  Milton^  "L^AIlefro."     1 1. 
SOti^  nymfli:  the  Muse  o(  Fainting;  lee  It,  j,  id.  14. 

(176)  14.  Itniikit:  Dyer  tdllowi  Mlltan  <d.  "L'Allefro,"  i.  70)  la  his  prvtereDce  for 
this  lorm  over  "landscspe";  it  is  nearer  to  the  O,  E,  " landidpe."  reflon.  1  JJ-36-  CI. 
Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  U.  iii-i(i<p.  Sfi). 

(177)  66.  I«H~a  (raaay  beld. 
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JAMES  THOUSON 

dni)  THE  SEAum.  "WlatB,"  0.  «)3-iit.  "SanuMr,"  U.  ssi-4tB,  Tflj~4u. 
"SlriaC'lLi-iis.    "AuMDin,"  n.  pjD-ieoj. 

(I8a)  Summer. 

(184)  78,  n.  Added  in  Ac  editkn  c£  ij^O,  whni  Eofluid  ud  Fniua  vtrc  u  wv. 

(iSs)    Sfrlmf.    1  5.  H^tlcrd:  the  CounUa  ol  Hotfonl.  >  pstam  d  tlx  poM. 

(1B6)  le.  tr-  Jlrla  ....  ^hB.'  ibiml  Uw  mlddk  <tf  Airil.  the  m,  ta  Ih  t^mm 
tMUka  Ifaroofh  the  ndlu.  lean  ihe  rifa  o(  the  iUm  uid  cclnm  IhU  id  1^  BoD.  1  jd. 
irifiMi— hl^  np.  h  the  nppg  Ay.  1  44.  ICMk:  thk  ia  the  reidina  ta  all  Iha  nrlr  dliia« 
bql  du  li  t^ptcd  to  tbink  ll  t  trpofniUcil  orcr  kr  "whOe." 

(iSt)  it-  ""!  Van:  VinU  is  hii  Corpci.  ^  On.  (nw.-  ndi  H  "~<--rt».  lb 
Kaman  kgoidarT  hov  ol  the  blth  cntnrr  a.  c.  who  wu  caUed  fami  Ui  turn  ta  ba  dictator, 
ddeated  (be  tDTtdlB«  arnT  (<  .Cqulani,  laid  dam  Ihe  dlclalafahlp  aftn  dxtea  dki^t  *^ 
RtorntdtBUa  plooifa. 

(igo)  1^1  Canu  or  Ihdolimci.  Canto  I.  aUsiaa  i-ii,  19-H.  a4-e9,  u-«l- 
"TUi  poem  bdni  writ  In  the  maswrot  SpmB-,  Ihe  lAaotcte  woda,  and  a  rimpHdtr  <tf  do- 
tloo  1a  totne  <tf  the  llnca*  wUdi  bordoi  oa  the  ludLcniua.  were  wtfjaajy  10  make  the  luit^ 
lies  more  perfect.  And  Ihe  ilylc  □(  thai  admirable  poet,  ai  well  ai  the  nKaaure  in  which  he 
wrote,  an,  as  it  woe,  ippropriatad  b;  ciulom  la  all  allFgniod  poem*  wril  la  our  lan(iiatii 
juit  aa  in  French  the  ilyie  o(  Mifot.  who  lived  under  Franda  I,  haa  been  uaed  In  lalea  ao] 
(anlUar  episllo  by  Ibc  pnlilral  wrilrrs  al  the  a[e  Ol  Lnuli  XIV."— Prefatorj  "Advertiinnent" 
brTbonuon.  1  J.  (iiiMFf— int.  ^4.  "lalliciweatnf  Ihyfaceihall  thou  eat  bread."— Co. 
3;i».     la.  iofa-trouble.     1  31,  uiraW-eRiply oT ore. 

(19')  Sfi.  kiiU-wu  caUed. 

(lOl)  gt-  Aitriua:  goddeaa  d  juatio',  ihe  wai  the  but  of  the  goda  to  leaic  Ihe  eulh. 
ta  the  Iiun  Afe, 

Clp3)  lai.  Ii<«-ba«.  7114.  ^dic  lheiameu"t>ardT"-byGod(Fraich"p«di,'' 
"pardieu").     1 131.  Mr  fiaul  rrni:  the  Titini,  who  rebelled  acafaiM  Jupiter. 

(194)  16S.  <HpttlAc-ioi  and  forirtfulnes  ol  care  (Greek  r«.,  not.  and  Wvtfot,  ciW). 
1i6g.  DsH-Maiter,  a  title  of  honor  (Latin  "dnoilnut,"  lord,  muter):  cf.  "Dm'-  ai^ 
"Dime."  Homtr  linst:  in  the  Odyiity.  iv,  iio-ii;  "Then  Helen,  danchler  of  ZeiB. 
Innied  lo  new  thnughts.  Prcaenlly  ahe  caal  s  drug  into  the  wine  whereof  Ibey  drank,  ■  drug 
lo  lull  all  paio  and  anger,  and  bring  forgelfulncM  if  every  lotTow  "— Butcher  and  Lang^ 
translation.     1 183.  r/Unnm— soon  after. 

(196)  14J,  Lamm:  Claude  Lorriln  (i6«-Si).  the  lamoua  Ftcnch  lanifacape-punliT. 
^  343-  Rofa:  Snlvator  ftuM  (1615^-73).  the  Italian  UndBcape-paJnler,  whose  piclurra  have 
more  wildnew  and  duh.  and  Im  ai^tnai  and  aerenily.  than  Claude's,  fniiiii:  Nloolai 
Pounin  (i.i(«>4-]66j).  the  celebrated  French  painter  of  landscapea  and  hiatorical  pietiv. 

(igri  lb}.  diafaiBH-tiK  whole  ounput  of  the  hulrwneol  (Greek  (>^,  Ihcough.  and 
.ii.aU).     1.84.  «««-min*le, 

"Thomson  wai  bleurd  with  a  strong  and  copious  fancy:  he  bath  enriched  poetry  with  a 
variety  o(  new  and  ongioul  imageg.  which  he  painlcd  from  nature  itself  aad  from  his  own  actual 
□bservationa:  bis  deacriptiona  have  therefore  a  distlnctnen  and  trulfa,  which  are  utterly 
wanting  to  those  of  poets  who  have  only  copied  from  each  other  and  have  never  looked  alvoad 
on  the  objects  themselves-  Thomson  waa  accustomed  to  wander  away  Into  the  country  for 
days  and  for  weeka,  atlenlive  lo  'each  rural  vgbt.  each  rural  sound.*  while  many  a  poet  who 
has  dwelt  fc  years  in  the  Strand  has  attempted  to  desoibe  fields  and  riven  and  gowrally 

that  dbgusllng  bnprDprlety  of  intradudng  what  nay  be  called  a  set  of  hmdltary  images, 
without  proper  regard  to  the  age  or  dimate  cc  rrfrssifm   In  which   (hey  were  fermo'ly 
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■ued.    Thoofb  Ibc  dictlao  cl 

dmea  lurffd  wid  otamre,  utd  lbm(h  in  aaay  b 

dinnificd  br  different  |iuue^  yet  h  Ibh  poem  on  Ibe  wbde,  In 

nitiiR  in  •faidi  )l  iboundi.  ODe  dI  Uh  raoct  caplintinf  ind  u 

which,  u  iu  lieiiillea  uc  boi  a(  a  Dwiiiloiy  kind,  u  dependlni  on  particulu  cuOomi  ud 

munos.  will  ever  be  penned  with  delighL  "— Joeeili  Wutoo.  Am  Batf  n  Ae  Gtmui  and 

WntinisofPulK.  Vol.  1  (1756)- 

"Did  r<»  oevei  otaem  ('*hUr  nxklng  windi  mn  vifias  loud')  IhU  puBe.  ■>  the  fuM 
li  Raillei:tii](  ilactf,  uid  riilDg  upon  the  eu  in  1  ihrlll  ind  pUladK  nott.  I&e  Ihe  nrel)  o(  an 
£aliin  harp  ?  I  do  usure  yini  there  ii  nolhiiii  in  the  world  n  like  Ihe  lokc  ol  >  tpJriL 
TbomHi  had  an  ai  •oaKdnKi;  tw  *u  sot  desl  to  (hii,  and  haa  deacribed  it  iliirioaal/.  but 
gins  It  uiolher  diSeroit  Cum  and  o(  n>rR  hunoc.  I  ouino*  repEtt  Ibc  lino:  it  l>  in  hia 
'Winter'  [11.  i(io-0:?]."-'ThoniBa  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Slonebewei,  June  jq.  1760. 

"Tbelaal  piece  th<t  he  livctl  to  publiibwu 'The  CaHk  cf  Indolence,' which  wumuy 
;ean  under  hia  bind,  but  waa  at  laat  finiabed  with  gnu  accoiac)'.  The  Bat  canto  ppena  1 
Bcene  al  lazy  luiury  IhU  £lli  Ibc  [magiiution." — Samuel  Johnson.  TI14  liuti  tt  Ou  EofJuik 

EDWARD  YOUNG 

(197)  Lovi  or  Fahi,  the  UmviaSAL  PAssran. 

(107)  A  Pt't*'  '<"«■■    Satire  IV.  6^^. 

doS)  i;.  tiitmbhr:  a  ioclal  (atherinf.  ^  17.  nmiri:  a  iuie  U  c«rda.  in  wUch  two 
uauaUy  pliyrd  acKinit  ODE. 

(igS)  A  POiU  Worihipur.  Satin  VI.  11-16,  1 1.  Drury  Lme;  Diary  Lane 
Theatre,  Loodon. 

(i(»)  NioHT  TuotraBn. 

<IM)  NiiU,  SMt  GaUm.  Ni(hl  I.  i-j}.  The  poem  wu  b^us  aooa  •flcr  Yoong 
had  loot  bii  wiEe,  and  othen  dear  to  hlni.  by  death. 

(too)  Tlu  TkU/tl  Tim..    Night  I.  jyo-v?. 

ComuiPoiAKY  Cxnrcisir 

"Mr  Urban. — I  doubt  a 
of  it  havT  nised  your  wonder. 

but  an  Appella.  and  twitd  only 
mbllme  pen  alme.  ....  1  here 


Thou  awful,  aacred  bard,  whoe'a  thou  art. 
ThU  tbui  enchanleil  with  thy  midnigbt  loni 
And  while  enchanting  diW  Inimict.  accept 
Thii  iuM  but  alcDder  tribute.    O  how  oil 
Have  criel  and  joy  altonale  heaired  tUa  br  ' 

And  leu*  niOi^ — ' ■■"-  -•-  -■■■ 

My  soul  Inlent 
With  ■ 


laed  my  tra.  while  o'er  thy  works 
haaTDvedl    And  aactcd  aU. 

SEvldet  've  nocnl  UDonc  Ibe  lomba. 
in  aable  pomp  erecu  her  Imphiea, 


Sbunoed  u  a  gloomy  place  dll  now,  but  ih 
Tfay  lamp  has  (uroed  the  darkneaa  mtoday." 

— "Harcos."  in  Tit  Cmlhmm'i  Uaitiitt,  June,  n*4- 

''Dr.  young's  description  ol  mgbl  [p-  lool  is  bcautilul  in  the  highest  degree,  considered 
as  a  gmeral  detolpdan.  utd  1)  equally  k  In  whaterei  dicumttanoit  you  •uppooe  the  wrilel 
10  be.  The  Images  are  strong,  bold,  and  naCural.  wheths-  they  are  put  into  the  mouth  ol  ■ 
murderer,  ■  trsnUcr,  or  ■  philoaophci.  It  is  Bol  10  with  the  ctkbnled  Ipeedi  o<  Utcbeth 
[tfockiib,  U.  1.  4f>-jal;  (he  chief  bewty  then  srlK*  (ram  the  pecnliu  drtnoMaocci  of  Ilw 
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JAMES  THOMSON 

(tn)  Thb  Sm50K>.  "WiDM,"  n.  »]-jii.  "Samma,"  D.  3s>~40S.  jlj-fci. 
"SprteCt'*  IL  1-J13-    "Autnmii,*'  Q.  pj»-ioQj, 

(iBa)  ^MMxr. 

(184)  f8,r».  Added  taAeedltloa<iliT46.irhnEatfwdudFiu»mc  It  ««r. 

(1S3)    ^>rfaf.    1 1.  Hinlbrd.-  On  CoimUH  of  Hottord,  *  pMcoaMi  d  iIk  port. 

(tU)  tt.  If.  ^rici  ....  3WI.'  4baal  Ibe  mlddlr  of  And,  da  m,  fei  IM  ap^i^ 
Udtko  Itnofh  tte  lodlmc.  kaia  tlie  ilaii  f<  the  Rim  tnd  oUn  that  si  tfa*  BnIL  f  j>. 
ii<H»>-hl|h np. fa Ibe nppg iky.  744-  >FMt-  thk b lh> ndios in iD  Oa mrir cdtlkH, 
bnt  noe  h  Umipted  to  Ibink  It  ■  trpcicatUixl  on*  tor  "whOe." 

(i8t)  SS-  wvt  Um:  V\r^  fa  hk  Gartia.  1  60.  nw.-  ndi  «■  ft^^o-Hw,  Oi 
SoBum  hfiadiTT  bent  o(  the  filtb  cnturr  a.  c.  who  wu  oUed  Irani  hb  fua  lo  bt  dldater, 
iH*"^  dK  hmdfaf  umy  of  ^quluu.  Iild  down  the  dkutaihlp  tba  liitBai  d>|i,  nd 
tttuiDtd  (oUi  pkiiali. 

(igo)  Tvx  CuTU  or  Indolencb.  CuIo  I.  lUiuu  i-ii,  irit,  m-sb,  sj-iI). 
"Thb  posnbdni  writ  miheinuiiiciaiSp«Kr,t)tf:DtKtMW(rdi,*i)dKrfm[fidtTfl(dfe- 
doo  In  MiH  si  llie  Una,  wMch  burden  on  the  ludicrona.  were  neceMiiy  to  make  die  Imha- 
tlon  mere  perfect.    And  Ihe  tlyle  at  that  idmirabk  poel,  u  well  u  Ibe  memre  fa  wUdb  )■ 

just  u  fa  French  the  Vyle  o(  Uirol.  wbn  lived  under  Frandi  I.  hu  been  naed  fa  [ala  ibI 
lunillar  epijdes  by  the  poLiltst  wrilfnot  the  »»e  <t  Lmilt  XIV."— Prefatory  "( 
byThomwa.    1  3.  emmft—uil,    ^4.  "  In  Ihc  sweat  of  thy  lace  »balt  thou  eat 


tlOi) 

j6,  l.i|W-w 

a>  called. 

(tfll) 

loddeai  of  juttia-, 

>athelaii(4theiDdatole«ntbe  eailb, 

fatheltonAge. 

tiOj) 

>i..li«-ha 

Te.     1,.4.  »«*.>. 

Ihe»r 

Re»"p.rd,- 

■-byGod{Freiieh"p»,dl.' 

■■pardleu"). 

.      1.31,    <**, 

na^  cr™.-  Ibe  Titi 

ma.  wl 

10  rebelled  acafanjuiiiler. 

,6«.  «(«.<*. 

r-loyandlorsrtTul. 

care  (Greek 

M-.  not,  and  Wr#«.  (rlcf). 

H  .6,-  a,n 

-Mailer,  a 

title  of  honor  (LaU 

mfauj."  kml 

lu  the  Odynry. 

r-2.=   "Ther 

turned  lo  nr 

■w  Ihoushu. 

Piurntly  >he  cail  ■ 

idnjK 

into  the  wine 

whereof  they  drank,  a  dnif 

to  lull  aU  pain  and  anRti 

r.  and  brinit  forged 

ufaeu 

ofenryiorr 

ow  "— Butcher  and  Lam^ 

1 .83.  (/'J» 

(106) 

141.  i^™"". 

Claude  Lorrain  (1 

600-8; 

1).  the  famoui  French  Undscape-pafaler. 

7  »].  A<ia.'  Saivator  R. 

Ma(i6.sM3).  the 

Italia. 

^ter.  whoK  picturea  ban 

nwrc  wildni 

m  and  diah. 

•nd  lea  Bf  faeM  and  >er 

cnily.  than  Claude'a.     />«iinm'    Mojbt 

Poiusn  (1594-1665),  the  celebrated  French  pafalei  of  landicapei  and  hlitorical  piecca. 

(197)  163.  Jiu^ojon— the  whole  ompan  of  the  irutmmait  (Greek  tta,  Ihrou^.  and 
.M.all).     1  aB4  """-mingle. 

varictyof  new  and  original  imagB,  which  he  painted  from  nature  ilwlf  and  from  bla  own  adoal 
ofaervadoiu:  his  deacriptlona  have  thcrefove  a  dlslinctneav  and  truth,  which  are  utterly 
wanting  to  IhoH  of  poets  who  have  only  copied  from  each  other  and  have  never  looked  abroad 
on  the  objects  Ibenuelves,  Thonaon  wai  accuslomed  to  wander  away  Into  the  eountry  lor 
dayi  and  for  week*,  attentive  to  'each  rural  light,  each  luial  nund.'  while  many  a  poet  who 
hat  dwell  for  yean  m  the  Strand  has  attempted  to  deimiic  5eldB  and  riven  and  feneraUr 
aucceeded  accordingly.  Hence  that  nauseoui  Tepetllion  of  tbe  tame  drcuntttanca;  beoce 
that  diagUBtlng  ImpCDprlety  of  intro  -  -  - 
wUbout  proper  regard  to  the  afe 
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lucd.  Tboii(hthedlctfcja<i('TlMSeuda«'liioiHttn»liuihuMlln£uiiuilaui.uidKii»e- 
dna  tui^  add  ofaacucc.  ud  Ihoii^  In  nwor  iDMuMc*  tbt  Duinbcn  m  sot  nifGdenilT 
dinniSed  by  dlflercM  puuc*.  yet  b  Ihb  poan  na  tbe  wiok,  trom  Dw  Daabtrlai  itniks  c4 
Dstiire  In  whicli  it  iboundl.  ou  of  the  mc«  cmptiTElini  tad  ■— ■?!"§  in  tor  Iui(iuce  and 
which,  u  iti  beaudt*  uc  dm  of  ■  ma^iotj  kbuJ.  M  dcpendlDg  on  puticukr  cmlomi  and 
mannen,  will  era  be  penned  with  delight." — Joaeph  WartDa.  A»  £ua]i  on  Him  Cmiiu  and 
WrlUntJ  «/  Pifi.  Vol.  I  {,  jj6). 

9*  obacTfV  ('whiir  rowing  winda  an  piping  load')  that  pane.  ■«  Iha  cut 
and  rltidf  apon  the  car  in  ■  ahifll  and  plainlive  note.  Uhe  the  awell  ol  an 
iColian  harp?  I  do  aiaun  you  that  la  nothing  la  the  work)  as  like  the  nice  ol  i  iFuiL 
ThDnumi  bad  an  ear  lomellmea:  he  wai  not  deaf  to  thia.  and  haa  deaoibtd  it  gkulougly,  but 
gives  it  another  differrol  turn  and  of  avm  brvror,  1  cannot  repent  the  line*;  It  ia  in  bis 
'Winter'  [U.  ibo-ijs?]."— Thomas  Gray.  In  a  letter  to  Slcoebcwer,  June  ig,  ijeo. 

"The  lut  jiece  that  he  lived  to  publiah  wai  'The  Caatle  d  lodoknce,'  which  wh  many 

•cene  ol  luy  lurury  that  fiUa  the  imagiaalion."— Sunoel  Jobnaoo.  7***  Ldva  al  Ikt  EmtKik 

PiKtl  (1170-81). 

EDWARD  YOUNG 

(197)  Love  or  Faib,  thi  UmviasAL  Puitoh. 
{I9T)  a  Pmta  tJltr,    Satin  IV.  S)-M. 

(198)  15.  oiimU^.'  a  aodal  gathering,     1  i;,  omitt:  a  gante  al  carda.  in  which  two 
luuaUy  played  againat  one. 

(igS)  A    etiiU   Wurihi^ptr.    Satire    VI.  ii-j6.     H  i.  Onry    Imu:     Dmry    Lane 
Theatre.  London. 

(iM)  NroBi  TaoDOBTs. 

(ipg)  Niikl,  SaUt  CaUtii.    Night  I,  i-si.    TIk  poem  waa  begun  aoon  after  young 
had  loat  hia  wife,  and  othen  dear  to  him.  by  deallL 

<ioo)  Thi  Thitltl  Timt.    Night  I.  jyo-oi. 

Co^nEKPOuii  Ciincisii 

"Mr.  Urban,—!  doubt  not  but 'The  ComplalDl'  ("Night  Thougbla"]  and  the  authc* 
of  it  have  raised  your  wonder.     I  think  much  more  notice  should  have  been  takoi  c4  that 

upon  it.    I  rrmember  Alexander  would  be  drawn  by  none  but  an  Appelica,  and  carved  only 

by  a  Phidiaai  and  such  a  poem  ihould  be  the  nbied  d  a  sublime  pen  alcne I  here 

tnake  my  offering:  .... 


And  teajs  suffused  mjr  tf'*'  while  d^  Ihy  wvks 
My  soul  intent  bu Tovcdl    And  aacrcd  all. 
With  thee  my  niide  I  've  ranged  anuDj  (he  tomba. 
Where  Death  m  iibli  pomp  erects  ber  trophies. 
Shunned  as  a  floomr  place  till  now,  but  ah 
Thy  lamp  baa  turned  thedarknesa  mtoday." 

— '■  tfaicn*."  in  rik<  Cflillxws'f  tf gfaniK.  Jon 

"EIr.  Young's  deacripdon  of  night  [p.  ipq)  is  beautiful  In  the  highest  di 
as  a  general  desolption,  and  ia  equally  so  in  whatever  drcumstancea  you  suppose  (he  writer 
to  be.  The  Imigel  are  stroDg.  bold,  and  nalunl,  whether  they  ars  put  into  the  mouth  ct  a 
muidercr,  a  trtvella.  or  a  phihaoplier.  It  la  not  ao  with  (he  celebrated  speech  el  Macbeth 
iitacbOk.  II.  I.  w-sti;  the  chid  beauty  than  arises  from  flu  peculiar  lircuniatlncea  of  the 
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tpakxt  It  the  llnw.  ....  I  ta^j  therdoR  npnt.  wl 
Ymmt^  ilmillillni  cf  nlcfal.  omridend  ibbt^  *■  inch,  li  nuidi  m 
tlua Shaktsptir'ii  uulbiu(,IbelleK,iDbeiqiu]kdbr>Bf pMln 
L.,"  la  Tin  GtmJiimtM-i  IfsfMuH.  Pdniur.  i7T4 

ROBERT  BLAIR 
(>oi)  Thc  Giavi.    Uoct  i-iT.  4dT-sod, 
(wj)  »8~«T.  a.  BiTut^  "^ 

SAUUEL  JOHNSON 
(MS)  LoKDOH.    Subtitle,  "In  ImiUtloD  a(  the  lUnl  SUbe  of  Jnia 


tsB-8..    17.  CoJtm.-..- 

dwiatiMinlDtDfWikt. 

(lonttheilunafUKThu 

{104)  Thi  VAMirv  0 

"Cunbri."  «u  dx  Romm 
1 10.  a<  SMwI:  »  Rt«el  b 

T  Hdkam  Wishes.    Subtitle. 

loodoo; 

"In  Imi' 

r  Wika,  1  8.  51.  Dmmd; 
»<>lkdt»>u.li»ai 

lUioa  of  the  T«tl>  Satire 

ijj=).  prim. 
olierrice.  w 

Um.  .^c,  99-.",  .Oi-»".  M3-368.   1"-   H'"^- 
miDiilcr  of  Heurv  VllI:  he  loit  the  favor  of  the  Uni 
u  deprived  of  U.  office.,  lad  retired  to  hi.  dioce.;  : 

Cudinal  Wcdxy  (1471 1- 
Utheendal^lonciHkxl 

on  ■  chute  of  higli  treason,  but  on  the  way  to  the  Tower  be  bccuie  Ul  tnd  dkd  is  an 
abbe;. 

(us)  44.  Smiiih  Charbr.  Oiarlei  XIl  of  Sweden  (1M1-1118).  He  btilUaDllf 
repelled  the  jtnni  attack  of  Dennark.  Pnland.  and  Rusila  apoo  Sweden,  and  (hen  •^— -J 
the  Bggrrraivc,  winning  mui:r  victorin;  but.  invadiof  Russia,  hii  aimjr  uffsed  tmnij  in 
the  Ktrihle  winter  of  i7oS-«.  and  wia  muted  si  the  battle  oi  Pullowi  Ibe  not  ■ununcr. 
Charles  spent  three  years  in  Turkey,  trying  Co  indua  the  Sultan  to  make  war  tlpoa  RuMla; 
falling,  he  returned  to  Sweden,  made  peace  with  Russia,  and  mvaded  Ncrway  for  pujpufmj 
conquetl',  here,  at  the  ueECof  Fredrikshall,  a  (oTtms  which  wsa  coniidered  the  key  c<  Norway, 
he  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball;  il  was  long  loipected  that  he  was  killed  by  s  traitor  in  his  owm 
ranks  (d.  "duWous  hsnd."  1.  7s>- 

WILLIAU  SHENSTONE 

(]d6)  Tre  ScHOOUfiSTREas.  Stanioi  1.  j.  10,  16-1].  "What  partlculata  in  SpoMei 
were  Imagined  moat  peopn  for  the  authot't  indlatloo  on  Ihit  occaskn  art  hh  languatc,  hb 
siini^dly,  his  manner  of  desciiplion,  and  a  peculiar  lendemesa  of  sentinait  rrmarfcaWe 
ihroughoul  liis  works" — Prefuoiy  " AdTenisement."  Sbenalooe's  opinioo  at  SpenSB  is 
cipresed  nunc  fully  in  bis  Eiafi  on  If  en  and  Kanmrri.  LIX:  "The  plan  of  Spemtr^  Ft^ 
Qiutn  sppesn  to  me  very  imperfect.  His  imagination,  though  very  eitenslK.  is  ytt  aorne- 
what  less  u,  perhaps,  than  is  generally  allowed,  it  one  ccmsideri  the  facility  cf  ttaliana  and 
equipping  forth  Ibe  viituu  and  vices.  His  metre  has  some  sdvantago.  thmgh  ia  many 
respects  exceptionable.  Hb  good  nature  is  visible  through  every  part  of  bis  poem;  his  CQO- 
lunclion  of  the  pagan  and  Chrittiin  Kheme  (u  be  loliadum  the  deities  of  both  acting  iimnl- 
taneously),  wholly  inucusable.  Much  art  snd  judgment  are  discortrable  in  put*,  and  but 
little  in  the  whole.  One  may  entertain  some  doutit  whether  the  perusal  oi  his  monstmis 
dcsoiptioDS  be  ont  as  prEJudidsl  to  Inie  taste  ss  it  is  advviIageouB  to  the  extent  of  itnagina.- 
tion.  Spenser,  to  be  auie.  expands  the  last;  but,  then,  be  expands  It  beyond  its  due  Umlls. 
After  all.  there  are  msny  passages  in  his  Fairy  Qiutn  which  will  be  instances  of  a  great  and 
cultivated  genius  miuppiied." 

(107)  g.  iktnl~iHt  to  shame,  blamed.  Iji.  lu/il-tBiM  bekned  (O.  E.  "ket,' 
bekivnli  from  sanie  root  as  "hive"). 


(aoS)  41.  •frafi'^tBttyt,  trlghlnu.  ^ ty  (■om'— <nliT  (from  L*tln  "csccliv*." 
fRiiii"DofiKi«fre,"(okiioK,  (linnI(hOldFmich"(ziliite")-  I4}-  £/(JH«-ataocc.  I4B- 
19.  "Horn-baDk.  Tbc  itphibtt-book,  wUcb  *•*  >  thin  boaid  of  ixk  ubinil  Dine  [ncbet  lone 
Mid  Gvc  «  Bi  wide,  on  which  wu  jxlnled  the  ilfdubet.  Ihe  ■>!">  dl^l*,  ud  Kiutlmei  the 
lAd*!  Pnya.  llbld*hud]e.  indwH  covered  in  front  with  >  ibcet  iJ  thin  hofn  to  pRvenl 
la  being  ■oiled:  the  buk-boird  *u  onunieDlR]  with  n  rude  iketch  of  St  Gnrie  ud  the 
dTMOB."— Brewer'i  DMmury  s/  Pkrau  and  FaiU.  1  ss-  lUt-that  tune  (O.E.  "b)lc")- 
1ji.  Ou  iardby  Uylla;  tttvir  Unam:  Edmund  Spesier  (is5i-«i);  Ibe  MulU lui oeir  hii 
cutle  In  Irelud.  where  he  wrote  moM  of  hU  Fatrii  Qumi.  ^  sg.  Sifittd  oi  Iw  nM|-  d. 
riw  FuTK  Qiittni,  I.  iii.  iL  3: 

And  now  II 13  emiaisioDed  10  deepe 

"     -  ■        •     ■        1  ring, 

[Ifa  teua  do  iteepe. 

I.  a.^kf ^oawQkUfK.I.lii.il.i: 


ComniPoiAii  CimcnK 

"If  du  opkxled  wocdi  which  rends  the  Engiiib  writsi  of  Queen  Ellubelh*!  diiTi 
■ImoM  unintelUfiUe  to  the  pracDI  tgt  it  jusQr  oidoded,  uul  loUUr  diiun]  In  emr  olher 
branch  of  literature,  whr,  In  the  name  erf  oommoa  sense,  ue  (hey  evay  mnr  and  (hen  raised 
from  Itie  dead  b;  oar  pocU  ?  .  .  ,  .  li  Ihe  modem  ^"g^'"^,  u  11  appean  In  the  works  of  ad 
Addison.  1  Swid,  or  a  BoUngliroke,  al  all  Ihe  wone  fcr  Ihe  wul  of  nch  woidl  at  'eftioDii*.' 
'wend,'  'rechins.'  'inudiel,'  'rft,'  ^erst,'  and  many  tluusands  still  mcac  baibarous.  and  verr 
josllr  cundEmned  to  Uxse  gloouin  where  Ihe;  ought  to  real  lo  peace  1  If  oar  aulhin  woold 
^ve  us  a  fliDod  Iranalalion  of  Spensa't  works  into  modem  Fjiglit>i,  free  from  time  onintelll- 
gible  words  and  phrases  which,  lo  his  mitfcfftuoe.  he  was  obliged  U)  use,  we  are  persuaded 
that  admirable  poet  would  be  nad  br  many  who  lannol  endure  the  OBpoetlia]  hanhnew  o( 
his  origina]  Isnguage;  nor  indeed  is  bis  labored  stansa  at  aU  agrecaUe  to  Iboae  who  love 
ease  Lo  reading;  il  is  mere  ilaTcrr  to  naoj  to  i*mm  at  once  dear  ideal  of  his  sense  and  of  the 
mechaniini,  order,  snd  jingle  ol  his  nni£catloB  and  ihTmea." — rJU  MmlUy  Xftilnv.  May. 
i;ii.  (The  article  is  a  leriew  ol  an  anonimious  poem,  "The  Seasons,"  in  Indtalioo  of 
SpeoKr:  there  la  no  reference  to  Sbenstone  by  name.) 

"The  moral  plecn  ban  nothing  In  them  107  striking  or  ranarkaUe.  ud  migtit.  pa- 
hapa.  belter  have  been  omitted.  We  must,  however,  ciapt  the  concludinff  poem  of  Ihe 
*SchoohniBlresa,'  a  piece  univcrasUr  and  deaervedlj  admired,  and  which  Is.  to  sar  Ibe  Irtllh. 
faiilf  worth  the  whok  coUccdon.  After  the  creai  and  merited  ipi^iiM  which  Ur.  Shenuone 
met  wilh  on  account  of  this  little  imitation  erf  Spenser,  we  are  surprised  to  find  nothing  of 
the  same  future  occurring  through  all  his  wnks,"— rhf  CriUal  Ritittie,  May.  1T64 

WILLIAM  COLUNS 

Notes  ^gned"C."aieb!ConiBt. 

(log)  OauNTAi.  EcuHDis.  Ectttut  Iki  Smvni.  "Mr.  Collins  wrote  his  eclogues 
when  be  was  about  seventeen  ;ean  old.  at  WInchtsler  scbod,  and.  as  I  well  remember,  had 
just  been  reading  that  volume  of  Salman^  Ueitnt  Hiatry  which  dcacribed  Fnla;  whifh 
determined  him  to  laji  Ihe  scene  erf  these  pieoa  [Iboe],  as  being  indudive  of  new  imagea  and 
sendmenls.     In  his  matuicr  jears  he  was  accustomed  10  speak  ver^  DDOIemptuousif  frf  them. 


BNGLISH  POSMS 


1  )>.  "Tkn"  nicn  to  "iBcii>r"  (L  jj]  I7  ■  nry  •bnpt  dw 
tbc  BCMtd;  "calr"  vm>  with  "dua.'*   yit-itin.  ifte  iIL 

(an)  Ti.  J**:  npfiT  "vbcm"  ■■  Iha  obfect  si  "woo."    1  rt-  »»'  ^  IrmlM 


1 1n  tT4l-44-    1  J-  r^i— pocdc 
la  Enlplta*  tfBT  d  Hltt4m. 


I  Ini  note  Calltetrritnto  t^  ««>■»  Jtorf  Sorfcotto; 

to  (sw-tot  ■'  c).  Ok  mo*  tunoia  c<  the  wiiUa  al  the  "NO  Con^  rf 
Cneo,  n>  Ibc  noiU  </  A*  Rdmui  cdndc  dnmUWi.  Flutn*  ud  Tbbhk,  Eb  dte  wtiBd 
ccntOTT  B.  c  ^17-  /Uinu'.-  t)ic  niHot  flowtd  throajh  Alhan.  the  home  of  Gnek  tngtij. 
1  ig.  j<]^r(ic]Efir<d.-l.c..UtlKdowii[i]Iof  IheRonuiiEdiplR.  1  ii./aliBi:  JuSinn.^pe 
[rooi  ij03loi]i3.wuiiii4iii(iof  ■nuidUtcnnire;  bcUldlbcfoundatiiHiitooeof  St-PctsV 
ind  ■«  1  tiHcml  itf  Raphul  ind  UlducL  Anfcki.  (uk  nifaJ  nmd.'  Ihe  Uata.  1 13.  Chw.- 
Ovnio  de'  Medid  (1380-1464),  one  of  the  merchant  princa  fd  the  Medid  ItmHy  who  mlad 
Flortnce  for  wmdj  [enentloni.  wu  it  niikcni€cent  patroo  of  llMnture  uid  iirt,  EtnariSK  ihmdt: 
Flomiix.  which  b  in  old  EtEDriL  1 14.  Tlu m/i Pnronifal:  the  triiobwlaunaf  thenalhcf 
Fnnce,  who  wrote  In  the  ProvcnciL  toofue,  were  u  m  nik  dependent  for  mpport  npon  the 
nabtetwhoKODOitKhe^hequaiKd;  ewlTJntlielUtteenthcentutTiunraitlianleflKnitbciB 
FntLttt  then  ItupoTerlihed  b;  the  Wat  of  the  Alblgentrs,  end  found  a  wdcome  En  lEvlj. 
Arm's  ilrtam:  FVntocc  [■  on  Ihe  riicr  Ano.  ^  ij.  wamlen:  the  word  hen  eeemi  to  comUne 
the  mnnlnp  rl  "tportiTC"  mud  "looae."  ^  96.  In*  viu  all  lu  nm/:  thk  Ii  not  whoDr  tnie-, 
the  poetry  of  the  tioubedoun  iln  Included  didactic  poena  end  tala  of  battle  and  ediaitaje, 
(313)  ]i.  TtucoK  Florence  li  In  Tukut.  which  hu  nciilT  Ihe  naE  Umlti  u  iM 
Elrurla.  I33.  £Hu'i:  EUiabeth^  If  jp.  funam:  Ben  Jodkb  dsTjMfii]),  Shikaprn^ 
Irlend  and  fellow  dramallit.  Ijt.  FlrUktr:  John  FletctH  Ulirti'il.  w^.  putly  ta 
coojundion  with  Frandi  BnumoDI.  wrote  inuT  plaji.  ^48.  ThiicnikniTenllct  ihotnlhe 
nrvJTil  of  the  RottratloD  idrala  ol  (iiUaalrT  aod  Beollinenl,  which  found  Shakipsc  lofaiec 
(o  Ihe  mon  fuurtl;  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  In  du  ptrtTaral  of  woman  and  oC  nan^  nlaliatt 
U>  her.  Yet  (he  line  ibould  not  be  taken  to  mean  Ihat  ShahsFcre  bad  ataolntdii  no  feeH^ 
tcr  woman,  but  only  thai  hli  chief  InUreal  *ai  In  Ihoee  "ruder  puuool"  which  are  diai- 
actorialLC  rather  of  men  than  of  women  and  arc  the  atajAe  oi  ireat  tragedy.  ^  55.  Cfrscdtf,- 
the  Ereateal  of  the  Frmch  daalcdramadili^  be  wai  bom  in  160A  and  died  In  tA&4.  Lmc^x 
ifiril:  Lucan,  Ihe  Roman  poet  (ap-f;*,  p.),  wrote  Ihe  fJiariaiia,  an  epic  nn  fee  wurbetwuji 
Cnai  and  Pompey;  bia  style  Ii  enerfetlc  and  aometlinei  ublime.  and  bad  a  atraof  jnduoioe 
npon  the  ityle  of  Comeille.  ^  57,  tvKt  gactm:  Radne  (i63p-99)>  !■■  boU  and  enemUc 
than  Comeille,  wai  a  raoit  even  and  poUihcd  writer.  IsS.  Man's;  VbfU').  dttslir— 
more  correct  and  crfinrd  In  style;  Ihe  coinpaiiaon  b  with  Lacan^  ityie.  ^  fio.  mr  pott't: 
Shakapere').  1 6>.  Inlk:  1.  e„  life-likeneB.  aiowKn,-  i.  e.,  mode*  of  (houiht,  icttu.  aid 
■peecbby  which  charaetenaiT  revealed;  aounmon  use  of  the  weed  then. 

(113)  ASoHanoiiSHAi£BnAa'>"CniBiLnn,"  See  C^nMtM.  IV.  U. 

(114)  OniToFut. 

(115)  iS.  aOitd:  I.  e.,  to  the  [dianloini  of  1,  16.  1  ■).  that  mWnf  Imf  a/  Pcli: 
"ADudhii  to  Ihe  ivnt  a^iinnivt  ("tk  boundi  whom  none  may  iacape'1  rA  Sophocka.  Sea 
Ibc  Bedra  [L  13SS)."— C  lie.  JM.'  "iCldiyhi*."— C  I31.  Acfayha  (iis-^j«  a.  c) 
fDii(hc  In  the  batllea  oi  Manlhon,  Salaodl.  and  Platiea.     \  34.  laMr  farlandi;  Sopbodci 
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wu  thirty  jcui  joBBta  Ihu  JCtcbytat,  ^  jj.  Hytla'i  ita;  HtU*,  1  dIJ  d  SUfly,  wu 
ixlctnted  for  the  hooer  pndiKad  In  [ti  vidnilr.  Sopbocki  WM  calkd  "tbc  Aide  bee" 
became  of  ihe  pemdlnf  (ran  uut  gmetiun  of  hli  irt;  the  ImpUadco  Ilut  be  left  hie  dhuI 
DwuwT  la  ■  lunha  one  In  (Eiifia  Caleittia  it  not  Inu.  ^  17'  MM  (»ot'  Ibe  kok  at 
the  pU;  ii  the  EDiniicE  lo  a  gron,  M  Coknuu,  dediated  ID  Ihe  Fnila:  here  Ihe  nndolno 
■ad  life  of  CEdipiB  ronie  td  u  end  <Ke,  note  m  "An  E[)latk."  IL  j.  8.  p.  470).  1  jt.  thy 
dtmiyvtS:  iheTciceipokelnmiouIitbundeiitonn.  fwm.'  ll  mil  out  JoouU,  the  iril*  ud 
mother  of  (Edlpoi,  but  ■  (od. 

(116)  J9.  Uno-lMJIsnJ  nt:  BiUam^.  when  Celrlcs.  Imps.  lod  witche*  «  nip- 
powd  lo  be  eipecUUy  acdre.  ^  10,  cyfrai  wrtalk:  brR  iBtd  u  (be  CRnrn  o(  ■  tnsic  poet. 
Iji.  a.Miltoii^"Ul'eaBeiw)."I.  ij6. 

{J16)  Ode  TO  SoinjCTTT, 

(117)  10.  dsffH/^dccDTOiii,  nnpretentloiB.  1  11,  AUit  nbt:  d.  note  on  1.  ir.  ^  14' 
HyVa-i:  eee  note  dd  ■'Ode  lo  Fe«."  L  jj  C«bo>t).  1  i«.  **:  the  nlfhtlo<«k,  1  iS. 
nicrlly  fod  £Itclra']  ^>cl']  ur;  [be  illiulon  1>  to  SopbDclei,  hi  wboee  £lKlra  Ihe  dtle-chincter 
nounu  foe  her  murdered  [ubei.  AomemKBi,  Hylnf  thU  tbe  pUinliic  nl^bllngile  ii  mm 
pjculsf  to  her  thu  neb  u  focfcl  tbe  deetb  of  tbelr  puenli.  1 1^  Cifkinu:  the  Uriol 
tIkt  in  Allien,  dowlnc  put  Athena.  1  ii.  Iky  tntn  nlrtal:  Athena;  tlie  njeiaux  Ihiough- 
out  iianzu  3  and  4  ia  lo  Greek  literature,  u  without  equal  In  timt^ly.  1 11.  Htd:  when 
Alexasder  ubjutaled  Greece,  In  jjj  B.  c  1  ]i.  virlufi:  "iriitue"  bcic  bai  Ita  origina] 
meaning  ol  "heroic  manhood."  1  jj.  mu  duUmguukid  (traw.-  Ihe  thnoe  of  the  Roraan 
cmiierDn.altertbedowaral]  of  IbeiepuUic  f  j).  ikoU  .  .  .  .  tnr'r.*  tbe  pnt  room  and  Ihe 
private  apenments  □(  a  oaHle.  1 41.  41.  The  ibou^t  Ii  that  the  natural  adTaataaea  of  Italy 
cannot  wia  back  ilmiilidly  to  her  poctTy  white  ihe  lacka  the  mon  manly  vinuca. 

(iiS)  48.  nHdiiit  f«I.-  d.  UUtoo'a  "L'ADecni."  L  13S,  "Such  ai  the  meetlniHul 

(iiS)  Odi  ON  TBI  FomcAL  Cha>acti>.  Ii.  Ai:  tbecomp*iiMaininatbron(bl.  iis. 
Kfonf-Bltentian.  ^  1.  Hml'  Speuer.  ^  i-16.  SeeTluFairiiQimni.lV.  i.tt-s-  18- 
lfvt-4anini  eyt:  d.  Mllton'i  Cmw.  1.  jjj.  "LoTC-daithif  eyra.  and  IraM*  like  tbe  aura." 
1 18.  vkiM:  Fancy.  1 1«.  fu<-atui.  ^cdle.  1  tj~4°- "  Probably  the  obMnse  Idea  Ibat 
X  wu  tbia.  that  true  poetry,  behii  a  npRKntatlon  of  nalure, 
K  kleaa  of  the  Su[nme  Ubid  wUcb  cri^nallT  fan  Urth  lo 
—hire.  Barbauld. 

.9)  IV  "k  ln«d  oUIkuhK:  Yonaf  Fancy  a  it)-  %  S'-  Hf  MW  »!>»«.-  the  bhw 
bui  they  are  Ihe  upper  beaveni.abon  Ihe  "tented  tky"G.i<)  of  ibtoworid.  ^  jo- 
■cd  Yeulh  si  Usni:  Ihe  eun.  ^  40.  niti'id— tyinf  under,  wu,-  a  fiammatical 
"were."  1  46.  IstkI's:  the  taiKl  kibe  male  falcm.  f  14.  TJUi loUwed  vorl.- 
U',d.  11.  17-11.  Iss^i.  Tbe  dIS  b  a  lymbo)  id  Mlltoo^  P«try.  and  even  the 
je  aytDbollc;  aee  eapedally  IL  )6.  58,  sg.  61.  1  SI.  y«lnu  ilHf:  I  e.,  a  Beep 
ol  apvToacb.     1  63.  UofHjl;  aaalluiaala  bliltan^  "IlFentenaa,"IL  53.60; 

(iio)  66.  ifkirtdin  Jkan'n.-  I.  e..  In  one  al  tiie  aptMia  In  whldi  Ihe  heantdy  bodiei. 
according  to  Ihe  Ptoleinaic  aMroaony,  are  fixed.  1e«.  WaOtr'i  aiyrtff  ikodti:  the  be« 
poems  of  Edmund  Waller  (160J-16S1)  lie  Ui  Ion  poeml,  wfaich  !n  ColUna'  da)  were  bighly 
nleemed  lor  their  neetnna  of  venificatian^  tiM  mrrtk  wai  lacred  to  Veniia,  ^  yi.  mwalMx: 
Milton;  rf.  1.  j. 

(j)0)  ODiW»tTTaiiiliiHiBionii™oofTBiYt*aij46-  At  the  battle  of  Foalenoy, 
May  II,  1745,  hi  the  Warof  tbe  Auililan  Succeialcii.  the  En^iib  eoldlen  with  Joged  ccgragt 
cipoacd  Ibemaelvn  lo  a  toribk  fire,  and  thdi  ajhimn  wh  ten  in  jieraa.  At  Piestoo  Paia, 
September  11,  174],  and  al  Falkirk,  Janitary  17,  1746,  Uie  EngUib  troope  woe  ddeated  by 
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Ih*  farm  ai  Ike  Voonc  PmaBikT  (mi^hoa  of  Jun  II),  *ln  dtimed  th*  Anac  of  GnH 

BiIMb.    ThB  oda  but  coiudbbivMc  Uie  EBdU  >'>'>  f'U  '»  ■!!  <!><■«  iii|«|<iiii«ili 

(iM)  Odi  to  EvnmKi.     1 1,  J/.-   Ihs  niidmion  bctfn*  la  L  ij.     mi§kt  r/  *Mw 

ak^'  I  [    ■rit''1r|  rlajr  I  'i|i  "  '*"  i'"[i'"  I'r  iiif  ~  rl[i"  ~i'l" '''  nrri  ri  irnl  liiihi 
(all)  T-  ifWt-tnld,  emiraUcn-    1o-t>-  a.  ifacMfc.  UI.  H.  40^43: 

BE  iha  fast  hull  Sown 
Hta  dotatcRd  UchI,  en  to  blui  Httatc^  ■ammom 
"Hie  ihutl-binc  beetla  with  hl«  dnwir  bmiM 
Hath  nmc  ulshl^  Tnnllli  inL 

(»a)  41'  ■Ml-li  woBt  to  do.  1 41,  48.  A  ficDndK  apforica  cf  t^  fatl  Iku  Ai 
twU^  In  wbita  b  ihoit,  ncntDc  qnliilT  flTinc  pUn  to  slfht.  1  .ibl  Colliu  aicmilj 
BMWit  to  KVcM  IhU  nenlni  li  •  bvonble  lliDe  be  wi<ilii|  fottrj  iccelvtiia  bkBdi.  nd 
MudTbc;  Ui  iBQiMlliin  with  health  ii  a*  obrbn— lukcd  tlv  nadh«  fa  1746  WM  "^d^ 

(111)  Tn  PAOTcm. 

(113)  la.  bhkJj:  the 
"memUTCa"  or  [1  ^venud  hy  "with"  underatodd. 
Hope  needs  to  be  nuts 

nunahly,  ioir;  the  poem  oanlmiiu  Ihrrc  lUiulani 
CalUni  dM  nut  gin  the  pai^on  i 

(314)  7j.  Ml-cmnnt  lultri 
qncta."  186.  Ttmpi-i  tab.'  ■ 
Ho-.-  hflrth^     1«j.  ike;  Low. 

(lis)  i>4-  Citilia-$:  SL  OdlU  wu  the  icpuled  lanntn  of  the  afiiL 
(JJ5)  Am  Odi  om  thi  Pofdlai  Sunuiirioin  o»  thi  Hiohlahds  of  SraTLAHD. 
Thii  ode  wu  Dot  published  unlit  i}fl8,  when  it  wu  pcinlrd  in  the  TranMaciimni  of  the  Kuril 
SodelJ  bI  Edinburgh.  Di.  Alensder  Cvlyle,  «  Sortch  rleifrman.  in  1  letter  to  ■  member 
at  the  •odety.  uld^  "The  nuniuciipt  ii  in  Mr.  ColUu'i  hudwriling,  and  lell  Into  bit  bandi 
among  the  papen  al  a  iiiEnd  of  mine  and  Mr,  John  HonK^,  wbo  (Urd  u  Vmt  iCO  u  the  rear 
r;s4.  Scxm  after  I  found  the  poem,  I  ahowRl  it  to  Mr.  Hone,  who  told  ox  that  it  had  been 
addmaed  to  him  by  Mr.  Colliu,  ouhii  LeaviDg  London  In  the  year  17401  that  it  waa  haatiljr 
cofDpoaed  and  incorrect;  but  that  he  would  one  day  find  ktaore  to  \o6k  It  OTa*  with  wt. 
Mr.  Colliiu  arid  Mr.  Home  hid  been  nude  tcqaainled  by  Mr.  John  Barrow  (Ihe  'cocdiil 

ycputb'  mentioned  in  the  lint  atanaa) I  thought  no  mofc  of  the  poem  tlU  a  few  yean 

•(a.  when,  on  reading  Dr.  Johnson'i  Li/i  al  CMim.  I  conjectured  that  II  mlgbl  be  the  tny 
copy  of  veraea  which  he  mendona,  wUch  be  uys  waa  aa  mueh  ptiied  by  aome  of  hta  frienda. 
andforthekaaof  whichbeei[veiaeflre}iret.  Iiought  for  it  among  luypapen;  and.  perTciTing 
that  a  alania  and  a  half  were  wanting,  1  made  the  meet  diligent  aearch  1  could  for  tltom. 
but  In  x'ain.  Wbelher  or  Dot  Ihia  great  chum  wu  In  the  poem  when  it  firat  came  Into  my 
banda,  la  more  than  I  can  remember  at  thia  diatantc  of  dme.^'  A  few  weeki  after  the  pubU. 
catloD  of  the  poem  In  the  TroHuclwni,  there  (&me  out.  In  LondDn.  what  purported  to  be  a 
perfect  copy  of  Ihe  ode  u  reviled  by  Collins;  in  the  preface  the  editor  laid,  '^Agentleman 
who,  (or  the  preaeut.  choooea  dot  to  publiah  hia  name,  diacorrml  laat  admmer  the  following 
admirable  ode  among  aome  old  papers,  la  Ibe  coacealed  dnwera  d  a  bureau,  left  him,  among 
otbR  aitldea,  by  a  relatioo."  Although  challenged  by  Tlu  fafliit  Raifir  and  Tin  MrmlUy 
JbvHw.  the  editor  never  revealed  hia  name  or  his  erldrnts;  but  bii  vtralon  baa  imally  been 
adopted,  chiefly.  It  would  aeem.  becxuae  of  the  natural  deaire  of  editcn  and  pobllalieta  to 
pdnt  a  complete  text.  It  is  hen  rejected  u  not  gennlne  (In  the  reaaooa  aec  the 
Albcoaeuni  Pttm  edition  of  Collins),  but  lla  readings  an  given  <a  the  note*. 


Colllu  (knbdcw  Icuned  niich  fram  Home  UmKU  aboBt  Scotch  upcntiliacu.  b« 
he  wetna  •!»  lo  hive  rod  Hulln'i  DaaipHim  o/  Uu  Wim  IdaMds  <•/  ScaSiu^;  kc  th 
Athauwum  Piw  edilion  of  Colllni  for  itvcnl  doK  tanDeli. 

(JIS)  I.  fl :  Jaho  Home,  i  Scotch  ckrcimin;  he  tune  La  Landon  in  ttm,  wit 

tkc  tragedy  ti  Atis,  wbldl  Gurick  reCuKd.  ^  4.  Tliii  propbecj  «u  Iu1£UkI  i  few  jw 
liter  hj  Ibe  lucas  of  Bome'i  Incedj,  Douglti. 

(llfi)  13.  wikiiu.'  moo.  cd..  "where."  ^  16.  Ou:  udd.  ed.,  "thr."  1 1;.  twi  Ik 
(»uJ  ;«iJ.-  I.  e..  iduKiwInlfe  il  u  Ilidr  counliy.  1  ig.  Cfric-^mpk,  satnnl;  tf.  L  i< 
^ly  twarl  Iribei:  BrownLei.  btfwl;  enoD.  ed..  "bowli."  1  ti.  kerd^^aAvouk.  1  3^ 
^od'Vould  lutvc.  ^41.  nuuc  frordr:  poeti  ct  the  north  Uods,  who  wrote  thdi  poems  i 
ruDa.  the  euly  ilphabel  oi  Ibe  lunbeni  pcDpIo  ol  Eorope.  1  41.  imuMli— itruce,  c 
UDUBiul  ahape  (D.E.  "un."  and  "cnB,"  known).    wiJ— nstmenl.  camient. 

(IIT)  4S.  ikul.-  "A  kind  of  hut,  buUt  for  a  (omraer  habltadan  10  the  herdimen.  whe 


anon,  ed.,  "brawny."  ^  jj.  Anon,  ed.,  "with  Fate-t  fell  ipear."  \  56.  ViU'v  North  ar 
South  Uial  an  Uandi  in  the  Hebridca.  near  Sky.  lorati:  anon.  ed..  "foreat."  1  59.  itral 
■  valley  with  a  rivet  nmnlng  ihnxigb  iL  1 6i.  Anon,  cd.,  "deatiiKd  tluu*-"  1 60.  kttt 
(ui-dinuyed.     1  !o-94.  AnoiL  ed.: 

To  moTurchi  dear,  aoine  hundred  milea  astray. 
Oft  h»F  they  seen  Fate  live  the  faUl  blow  1 
The  leer,  in  Sky,  aluleked  ai  the  blood  did  flow, 

When  h-T'll'Tii  OiVrki  warm  on  the  Kiflold  layl 

Aa  Boreal  tluvw  bia  youoE  Aurora  forth. 
In  the  hnt  year  of  the  &it  Geor«e^  xeiiUt 

And  battia  raged  In  wdUa  d  the  North, 

■rt. .  >-  ilr.  Ml  tell  Rebellion  lUnl 

' — ■ '-  "— n'a  fight. 


They  rued,  divining,  fliraagh  tb^aecond  il^t. 
Pile,  red  CuUodeo.  where  Iheae  hope*  were  drowned  I 

niuatrious  WDUaml  Britahi^  guardian  narael 

ntf  William  aavid  iu  bom  a  Mot^  pfmkr! 

a  aceptre.  gained  heroic  famei 


Tbne,  too.thoultahiiT  forweDIbyi 
Can  lo  the  lopooal  heav^  ol  grand 
Or  itDop  to  wall  the  iwalo  that  la  oc 


Let  not  dank  WIS  mnlead  you  to  the  heath: 
Dandug  hi  mlrky  nighl.  o*er  fen  and  lake, 

He  gkiwi,  to  draw  you  downward  lo  your  dead 
In  hia  bewilcbed.  kiw.  marshy  wiUow  brake  I 


Conjugia  ante  totum  mhine  1 
Turn  lecw  incumbeoa,  flrtii  ni 


a.  Orld^  Uita- 


"Gbutly,  like  a  bloodless  corpse,  without  any  clothing,  he  ilood  before  the  couth  0<  hla 
mIsersblE  wife.  The  man's  beard  appeals  wet,  and  a  heavy  uma  flnwi  bum  Us  dripping 
hab.  Then,  leaning  oyer  the  oooch,  with  lean  poured  ova  his  lace,  he  speaks  thui."  1  Is^ 
ibvf^x;   anon.  ed..  "drooping."    1  nj.  kcfUa:   aooo.  ed.,  "belfieM."     1  ijy.  kdfin 


BitGLtSS  POEMS 


(aja)  i»».  "Ill*  uoB.  hL  mppUca,  "Ftow  to  tbci« 
)albiuillliiediVHlbgccmmi*ftB"bi)ar"lDaieml-cDkB.  ^tft-SUrt:  llMialliha 
In  VaMk  1 181-43,  So  VcchO,  IV.  L  1 18A.  a<m  tttio.  aiL,  "cdIdw."  t  ivr 
■~  -■-  -        -    -       ri'l,  b,  ^  laUwi  pod  Tu»  (IJ44-PS), 

1"  br  Ednrd  Fibfu  Is  16001  tb>  muids  Kbcnd  to 
11-43.  4A-     1  lOi-  AnoB.  (d.,  "Hno,  U  wl  ftOmt, 
■AM  Ut  MiH  hnl"     1  hh.  ■w'rfw.-  un.  id.,  "Bsm'lbw,"    1  aor.  hUui  a^m. 

(131)  iij-  Ahb.  ed..  "Or  o'a  joot  maanalni  cntp,  b  iwfnl  tloan."  1  (15.  B^ 
JooKB  JamwiHl  ifodt  10  ScoUud,  In  161S-10.  to  lUt  hta  biU,  thi  pact  WDHira  Dnuuml, 
uUiatatao{HawaoRideB,narEdinbar|^;  tbc  Trriot,  or  TtilM  <L  tiS).  lad  tti  Yam* 
0.  »Tl  tn  not  fu  mr.  ikWi.-  uob.  cd..  "du^  diuk."  1  ■iS.  TMiT,  Mi  «*.- 
■HB.  ed.,  —niiaa»it  cub  Irric  OmV."  1  iiT.  tutu  uia.  cd.,  "buki,  wlicn  WIDt  t 
laid."  1  ii».  Idttwii'i  ^fiu:  Ihe  coontr  of  Lathlu,  In  wUch  EdlDburifi  k  rinu^. 
1 130.  Anon.  ed..  "Where'er  Home  dwcUi.  oa  hiU  or  kiwlT  moor." 

CoHTHrouiy  Ciiricnw 

"Knt  rou  Rcn  Ihe  mn-kl  of  ivo  Tounc  authcn.  ■  Mr.  Wuton  uut  Mr.  Colllni.  both 
wrtten  <i  odei?     Il  b  odd  loaugh,  but  e«h  ii  Ihe  half  cf  a  smddenble  mu,  ud  sac  tk 
counUrpHt  of  the  other.    The  fint  hu  but  little  Invemlnn.  107  poetlol  cboln 
and  a  food  eu;  Ihe  aecaod.a  Bnc  fancr.  modelled  upon  the  antique,  a  bad  ear 
vt  mvda  and  <nia(a,  «i1h  do  choUc  at  alL    They  both  di 
Dot." — Gray.  In  a  letter  to  Wharton,  December  t7, 174A. 

"If  a  luiuriaoce  of  Inugbutlon,  a  wild  aubllmlty  ol  fancr.  and  a  IcUdty  of  e 
■0  oxtraordlaary  that  It  might  be  auppoaed  to  be  niggnted  hj  tome  lupnlor  p 
than  to  be  the  eSect  of  human  judpnent  or  capadly,  U  Ibeee  are  aUowed  to  a 
eiceUcnce  of  lytic  pnetry,  the  author  of  the  Oilu  Dttcriflivt  and  AUtftriai  will  iDdiapBtably 
bear  away  Ihe  paba  from  aU  hli  compeliton  in  that  province  o(  the  Hiiie."— rjk  IttnlUy 
Kwtng.  January,  1764, 

"He  loved  (aidei,  genii,  ^anti,  and  monttEn;  be  delighted  to  ritt  Ihniocb  (he  meaiidai 
of  endiannneDt.  tD  gate  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palacei,  to  cepoae  by  the  water-filk 
ti  Elylian  gaideni.  Thb  wB*.  boweier.  Ihe  character  ralhs-  of  bii  indlnatloo  Ihan  hia 
genlu)-.  the  grandeur  of  wlldnea  and  Ihe  nonlly  of  attsviguct  were  ahnyl  dedied  by  him, 
but  not  alway*  attained.  Yet,  aa  diligence  ii  never  wholly  loat.  If  bli  eflorti  lonietiim  rinairl 
harihoeM  and  obocuriiy,  Ihcy  likewiae  produced  !□  happier  momcatt  fublimiCy  and  aplmdor. 
This  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  CTceUence  led  him  10  oriental  bcliona  and  aQegorical  imagery, 
aad  pcrhaia,  while  he  wu  intent  upon  deacriplion,  he  did  not  nSdentiy  cultivale  aefilt- 
ment.  .  .  .  .  Hii  diclloa  wa*  often  hanh,  unskilfully  labored,  and  biudlcioualy  aelecled. 
He  aflectrd  Ihe  obiolele  whep  it  was  not  worthy  of  revival;  and  he  puis  Ills  word*  out  of  the 
commoD  Older,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later  iwidldales  lor  lame,  that  not  to  write  pnae 
it  cerlainly  to  write  poetry.  Hii  llnei  commooly  are  of  ilow  motion,  cloned  and  iiwpHrd 
with  clusters  of  consonants-  Aa  meo  are  often  esteemed  who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry 
of  Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  II  gives  little  pleasure." — Samuel  Johnmi.  Tkt 
Livis  kI  At  Engl"!'  P"f  (itto-«0. 

"Let  Dr.  Johnson,  with  all  his  erudllion.  produce  me  aDother  lyric  ode  equal  ID  CoUlnst 
on  Ihe  'Finlana':  Indeed  Ihe  frequent  public  ndlals  of  this  lisl-meotioaid  poem  arc  k  mark 
d  Its  uidvetsaiiy  admowledfed  eicellencc."— "Philo-L|Tlstct."  In  Tki  GnUlrnvt'i  itfm. 
Sfa.,janu.iy.il8s. 

"  Hi)  (our  eclogues  sn  mere  trasfa;  yet  •  jmn  of  bb  odet  will,  notwilhstandlnc,  n»nm.iwj 


world."— "H.."  in  TJulKM^mu'itfadBiM.JiuiiuiT.  1781. 

"The  lavond  child  el  Posr,  whoae  pcoductlDiu  In  traj  Une  beu  the  moat  htduUufale 
■Ump  ailhudJTliieeBtlmnum  which  chuiaerlniCDlui,"—"X.."  In  Tkt  Emntrmn  Mti»- 
tim.  Aucuit.  ijBs- 

THOMAS  CRAY 

"  I  bT  no  nwuu  pntend  tD  in*;4nUoii,  bat  jtt  I  tSSim  llut  the  fwnltf  In  qocilioa  [thit 
of  wiltln(  pcxtrr]  <•  br  DO  meuu  mlantUT.  It  Ii  the  renlE  (I  nippae)  of  ■  CBtiiil  dlipod- 
tioD  of  mind,  which  doa  not  depend  moncKlf.uid  which  I  hare  uHldtthiiknc  time.  You, 
ttwt  ire  ■  witnea  how  Kldoai  (bll  ipirit  hu  mond  dk  in  m;  Hie.  aaj  ttAj  (Ik  onlit  (D 
what  1 11^,"— Gr>T.  hi  ■  letter  to  Whinon.  June  iS.  ifjS.  "The  lenfuite  o(  theifelinc"' 
the  lingiiagE  qrf  poetry,  except  amonff  the  French,  whoae  Tcne,  wlicrc  the  thoucht  or  Inufe 
doei  not  tuppon  it,  cti9en  in  nothlof  froin  pnae.  Out  poetry,  ob  the  conlnirT,  hu  a  lanfuace 
pecullai  to  ilaell,  to  which  alrooit  ttay  flce  that  haa  written  haa  added  aometlUng  by  enrich- 
ing It  with  Imign  Idloma  and  deilTatlTe*,  nay,  KmeUmea  wordi  ol  Ibeir  own  DDmpcoitlao 
or  InYention."— Letter  lo  W™i,  April.  1741,  "  Eilieuie  mndiwif  ef  tiprminn,  yet  pore, 
perapicuoua.  and  muaiol.  Ii  one  of  Ihe  frand  beautiea  o(  Irrlc  poeDr.  Thla  I  hafc  atw»r> 
aimed  al,  and  never  amid  attain  1  theneceiiityolrhTmhiilioneiieiitDbatacletoli." — Letts 
to  Uaaon.  January  i],  IT58.  "The  true  lyric  ttyle.  with  all  It)  fll^O  d/ fancy,  canamenta, 
aikd  heif  hteninff  of  expreaslon,  and  harmony  of  knuuI.  la  In  Ita  nalnre  aupoior  to  every  other 
■tylei  which  li  just  Ihe  cause  why  II  could  not  be  borne  in  a  work  of  (nat  knclfa,  BO  mon 
than  Ihe  eye  could  bear  to  an  all  thii  icene  that  we  cooilanlly  laie  upon — the  lerdiue  ol  the 
heldi  and  woods,  the  amre  of  the  eea  and  iklq — turned  Intn  ooe  #t*""'*f  erpuue  of  (em.'* 
— Letter  lo  Uiaoa,  December,  (7^6. 

Note*  signed  "G."  are  by  Gray. 

(iji)  Odc  oh  TBI  Sfuho.  1 1.  rsir^uiMil  ITnri:  d.  Mutant  Comw,  I.  dSt. 
"The  Graces  and  the  roty-boaonied  Houn."  and  Homer'i  frequent  epithet  "raay-fingered," 
applied  lo  the  dawn.  1 1-4.  In  da^c  mylholofy  Ihe  Houn  aie  repieiented  at  accompany- 
ing Venus,  and.  aince  they  mark  the  fllEht  of  time,  aa  brlnginf  tbechanfes  of  the  aeaaon- 
1  J.  afn^ni-awallint.  1  4.  flu  ^iirflf  year.-  cf .  note  oo  Fope^  "Sixioi."!- tB  (p.  444)- 
1 1.  Tlu  Aaic  uaibltr:  the  niiblinfale.  The  nightingale  la  *o  called  beauae  It  wai  nry 
common  in  Attica,  and  waa  often  referred  to  In  Greek  literature  and  legend-  ^eiri  lur  Arvtt: 
cf.  Pope,  "An  Essay  00  Man.  "in.  jj,  "Is  It  for  thee  the  linnet  poon  his  throid?" 

(333)  17.  Gia;  cnmparei  Virgil,  Gmrfici.  ir,  j^,  "Nan  per  aeitatnn  llquldam," 
"To  swim  through  the  liquid  nimmo."  1  ig.  10.  Gray  compares  Paniiu  Lail.  VII.  40], 
4=6: 

sporting  with  quick  fiance. 
Show  10  the  sun  their  wand  ooata  drop!  witti  gold. 

(131)  Ode  on  a  Distutt  PaosPEcr  or  Eton  Collioi.  The  gkurn  of  tbe  poem  was 
due  In  part  to  penoiial  drcumslaoces:  of  Gray's  three  intimate  Iriends.  all  Eton  bo}i,  one 
(West)  had  iust  died,  and  the  other  two  (Walpole  and  Aahlon)  were  estranged  from  him. 
1  3.  5cHwi.-  Knowledge.  Learning.  ^  4,  Btnrj'i  My  ihadt:  Eton  College  was  foonded 
In  1440  by  King  Henry  VI.  who  had  a  great  repuUtioo  for  piety. 

(133)  i-  y-  Ihe  spires  and  loweia  of  Windsor  Caalle.  ^6.  Winiar'i  ItcitUi:  Wind' 
sor  Castle  is  on  the  olhcr  bank  of  the  ThaoHS.  nearly  oppoaite  Eton  (College.  1  iS.  tatctti; 
luccsed  us  "old  boys."  1  31.  ■sm-rusf  Ickwi  ftj'  study  tbeir  levHtt  aloud.  Ijj. 
■Cai'iuJ  (rouEr  iknr].   In  preparatlan  lor  the  hounof  rediatlon  In  ihetchool-nwm-'  I34-T* 

(13S>  n-  Cny  compares  Drydeo^  "Ptlaiooa  and  Ardle."  II.  s8>:  "Asd  Madnai 
laughing  in  hla  Ireful  mood."    ^Si.  yttritmtM:  the  r<*n  <<  Uter  life.     IBj.  l—tOjal 
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Itmlk:  dbcuM  wUch  ucomfur  dotlh.    1 89.  Q.  "Ekgr  Wrtttm  la  ■  CDoatry  Cha 

vud."  n.  II,  51  cp- 140). 

(iJS)  HTm  TO  ADVium.    Crmr  pRfiml  Ike  (olkiviBi  lioci  fran  /EaekyliB,  ^ 


■•;rJ|Hn>tt  U>- 


"ZCiB  ....  wha  hu  folded  nudali  to  wUchq  and  ciUbllihRl  knowMfe  bjt  n&ilac  U 
bald  iDn."  1 ;.  fftU  lynnti:  d.  Hence.  Oiti.  L  mr.  i>.  "PnrpiB*!  attamt  tjmai," 
"The  piffple  Irnnti  for"-,  "puijile"  Rfoi  to  the  purple nba mm  brUiw.  IS.  faat' 
imMi  Won.-  d.  Patadiu  Ltti,  II.  fcj,  "  Stnnfe  lumv  wJic  tlut  uid  panv  mbk  Ufutu." 

(ij6)  16.  Cf.  tkc  Xmtid,  I.  Gjai  "Noa  iini  '       '     ' 

tfonut  of  evO.  I lemla Mcaa  the  wRtdud."  ' 
(1651-83).  "A  Sadie  iinliiM  Viniie,"!,  ii{i,  "I  hin  not  ^et  the  Id 
Cf.  UlUod^  "H  FHUtnao,"  U.  ]]-44.  1  ■&  1m4 
neUncholj,  t*  aam  a(  IhaUfhtinlDeH." — Hueon.  May  then  not  *ka  be  a  wmiillij  if 
heaiiana?  1  3;.  Corln  ttmru  the  Gortoiu  were  lemUc  maidcna  cf  Greek  mytholiicTi 
hav]D£  braiea  dawa  and  enormoua  teeth  and  girded  «[lh  lerpenlit  one  of  than,  Uedva, 
had  icrpents  liutesd  of  huir,  and  the  aighl  of  her  lucud  the  behoUei  to  atone.  1 36.  Iki 
vnifr/yj  band:  the  FuHea.  ^  37.  iM^unu/  Gray  appanndy  naed  the  word  la  Ri  Latin  aakie 
o("lackbE  la  due  reverence  For  parenti/'  with  ipedaJ  refeicace  to  Ortatec  who  mi  [^fimrl 
by  the  Fuijes  becaiue  be  killed  bis  nwtlicT.  Clylemnntra.  1  41.  46.  See  pnfUorr  note  ca 
the  iirecedlDi  poem.  1  4S.  Imm  myidl  a  ■»■■;  naUn  ra;  [fllovahlp  with  the  hanun  ncc 
through  laiilti  and  tafSaing. 

(137)  SoKNiT  as  THi  Death  of  Ricbard  Wkst,  WcM  tiu  the  deaien  of  Cts^^ 
early  Irkndi:  they  had  beca  inliinile  at  Eton,  and  they  exdunged  lelten  and  poenn  almoat 
tu  the  day  of  Wcal'i  death,  on  June  t.  1743;  thli  lonnet  wai  written  in  the  [olknrlng  Aoguit. 
^].  tmereui  irtccM:  d.  Paradist  LoU.  IV.  6ai.6oii 

•U  but  the  wftkefu]  nlghlingale. 
She  all  night  toug  bn-  amoraua  dacant  iung. 

acctatoDMd  to  Bend  him.  or  perbapa  merely  theloneaof  hialrieod^Tukc. 

(ijT)  Ode  on  the  Death  or  a  Favouitn  Cat.  The  cat  belonged  to  Cray^  frirnd. 
Horace  Wslpole.  with  wbom  be  wu  now  reconciled.  1  ifi.  Tyrun  kut/  ae*  note  nu  Pope'i 
"Windaor  F««l,"  1.  6S  (p.  uj). 

(ijS)  }i.  EiihlUmrs:  an  ajluiion  10  the  popular  uying  thai  a  cat  hii  Bloc  Uvea.  1  34. 
lU^iri:  an  alluikin  to  the  legend  that  Arion,  (he  famoui  Creek  mnalcUn.  when  forced  to 
leap  overboard,  wai  coiried  aahore  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin  which  had  been  charmed  by  hb 
muuc.    1  3S.  crurt  Tim  nor  Suian:  the  lervanla.  jfiioui  of  the  lamile  cat. 

(13S)  Klicv  Wbittkh  ih  a  Counthy  CHtacH-ViBD.  UaKin,  Grayl  friend,  aayt. 
In  hu  Unwiri  a/  Graf  (iT7s).  that  he  n  "inclined  to  belieie"  that  the  poem  waa  begun  in 
i}4i.  when  Gray  waa  living  at  Stoke  PogiM;  it  nay  have  been  luggeitcd  by  the  death  ti  the 
poet's  uncle  in  that  year.  It  la  poaaible,  bowcvcr,  itial  the  eleiy  wai  not  besun  unlD  1746; 
the  poet  waa  working  on  It  in  that  yeu,  anfwiy,  u  appears  from  a  letter  to  Whanca.  The 
death  of  his  aunl,  in  ijjg.  probaMy  caused  Gray  10  rcannie  the  poem,  which  waa  finlibcd 
tbe  ACKt  year.  Three  aulograpfa  manuscripts  of  the  poem  are  exiani,  and  caitaln  lateroting 
varialiuna.  Theediliona  printed  during  Griy'i  liletbne  alio  rary  Imm  one  another  and  froin 
Ihe  manuscripl*:  Ibe  edition  of  176S  i>  followed  here,  while  Bone  of  the  ralianl  reading  are 
girea  in  [he  notes,  Tlie  immediate  popularityof  the  elegy  appear*  from  Gray^  note  appended 
to  ihe  Pembroke  msouscript:  "Fublish'd  in  Fehry:  1751.  by  Dodsley;  &  went  Ihro  foor 
EdilioBs.  In  two  numlhs',  and  afterwarda  a  lif th.  ath,  71b.  &  Bth.  gth  It  totb  Ii  i  ith.     Printed 
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ibo  bi  I7S3  wlA  Mi.  BEatky^  Dolfw.  il  «ch  then  b  ■  id  Bdidao  &  ifda  by  Dodikr 
in  tui  m.~|l"T.  Vdl:  7th  &  ia  •.  Scotch  CoUectlDn  cali'd  UM  tfujini.  IWuUted  iolo  L*tto 
by  Chr:  AnUey  Ewi,  &  the  Reid.  Blr.  RobsQ.  &  publiih'd  in  17631  ft  fia  Uk  ume  iw 
by  Rob;  Lkiyd.  M:A:" 

(138)  I.  faniai-dtfuOaa,  dyina;  d.  L  89.  Gn;  quota  T>uM,  DiviM  Cammtdl» 
("PuriUiicio."Vni.  s,  6); 

(quiD"  dl  kNUano 
Che  pill,  il  (icnu  piuifcr  die  A  more, 
"1  bcU  fir  off,  which  Kcnu  lo  monn  for  the  d%t  thit  ii  dylnc."  1 1.  «ikI.'  b  in  ill  the 
muiiiscnpti»  usd  la  lU  printed  editioai  niperviied  by  Gny;  "windi'*  occun  In  the  fint 
edltioQ,  vhich  he  did  Dol  gM  Ihrough  the  prcn.  Wridng  lo  Wnlpole  iboul  Ihli  cdilloo, 
which  wu  printed  by  Dodaley,  Gny  uyi,  "Nurae  Dodiley  hu  ^111  It  1  jdnch  or  two  in  the 
CTidle,  Ihit  (I  doubt]  it  will  bui  the  mirki  01  u  kng  u  It  liyei:"  "windi"  wu  erldcolly  DOe 
of  the  lincbei.  iM-madDW.  1  {.  a.Colliiii"'Ode  lo  EvcDiii(."ll.i;-«o(p-  iiO-  Ifi' 
air:  the  object  of  "boldi."  1  }.  a.  UtciuA,  lU.  il.  41,  "The  ihird.bone  beetle  with  bii 
drowiyhunu;"indColliu"'C>deloEnDiii«,"ll.  11,  13  (p.  an). 

(139)  »-i6-  The  littk  church  iiad  crmirysnl  it  Stoke  Vota,  which  Gny  frequnited, 
coneipaail  dotely  tD  the  deKripllon.  but »  do  rainy  olbRi  in  run]  Enflind.  1 1;.  In  Ihe 
Muoil  minuKriiit.  "Forerei  ikep;  tlu  bnoy  cill  of  hforn."  1  ».  hadj  kd:  not  the 
grave,  but  the  bed  oD  which  ther  ilepl  when  iUtc-.  d .  the  lefsence  to  other  ob]ecl>  in  Ihefa' 
dilly  life,  in  the  neit  Hum.    1  31-94.  Cf.  Lacrethu.  Dt  mm  HIva.  ill.  Sm^: 

icdp^l  te  luU,  w 


Optimi  nee  dulcei  occutrmt  oiculi  nid 
Pneripcre  el  Udd  pectui  dulcedine  linaent. 

■hill  the  fUd  home  lecdTc  you,  ncr  ihiD  lb 

!  eicelknl  wife  ot  iweel 
MM."    a.  ikoHocwx. 

Quod  11  pudici  muliei  in  pirtem  juyet 

DiHouni  uque  duica  obcio*,  .... 

SiCTUDi  el  vetuilii  entmit  Ugiib  focunx 

"But  il  1  D»dat  wife  gim  hei  thue  id  lid  with  Ihe  honic  and  the  tweet  chlldien 

uid  piles  high  tbe  utred  heijth  with  old  log<  just  b^orv  the  irriTil  d  her  wnry  hugbind." 
Cf.  >1b  Thomsoo'i  "Winter"  (1716),  U.  80-93  (p-  89)-  1 13-  luraUri:  hi|^  de»tiBl:  the 
word  oune  lo  hire  thli  mciDing  from  the  fid  thit  in  Ihe  Middle  Agei  benldi  were  requbcd 
to  be  leimed  in  the  genealogy  of  noble  hou»  ind  their  covlsKif.irmi.  ^  35.  Avails^  Tbii 
is  the  reading  in  ill  Ihe  mmUBcripIs  ind  hi  the  edilioni  (uperrlied  by  Gnj;  but  "iwail" 
occurred  in  the  reiiriDI  by  Dodiley,  b  hii  CpUettivn  oj  Pvrms  (iTSj).  ind  wu  idopted  by 
liter  edilon,  wilhoul  Authority,  on  the  iuppodlioD  Ihit  "boul."  "pomp,"  ind  "■ll"iie  the 
subjecH  of  the  verb,  wbereu  Ibey  ve  the  objedi  ind  "hour"  ii  the  nibject;  thii  Inter  a>n- 
9tnlclioa  abo  mika  the  (baUKhl  more  utunl  ind  imprtuive,  for  Power,  Beauty,  ind  Weilth 
umlly  think  Utile  of  Ibelr  end,  but  the  inevilible  hour  ti  deith  ii  oenrtheks  lying  \a  wail 
[or  them.  a.  HoTKe.OdM,  Lnriii.  i5."Sedomiianiumuiet  nai.""ButDDcnI(ht  nit* 
foi  ill."  1  j}-j6,  Cf,  Ibe"  Monody  OB  the  Death  of  Queen  CiroMne,"  written  to  17J7  by 
Gny'i  liieod  Richud  West: 

Ab  mel  whit  boot!  ui  ill  our  booted  power. 

Our  golden  treaiure,  ud  our  purpled  ttlle  I 

Tbey  cvuuN  mrd  lb'  toeduble  hour, 

Ncr  Kiy  tlu  feuful  Tiokntc  ti  Ftlit. 
^j6.  pallu:  thefrequent  mliquotitkia,  "pMb,"  deHroyi  putof  IhedgnlGcinccof  the  Une, 
which  mcuB  thil  all  the  different  pitht  of  glory  ban  ooe  end-'the  gnfc.    1  ».  vwtb.-  Ihe 
irched  rod  of  1  chnn^  or  cathednL    ^  41.  jferM  iirm'  ■  burial  an,  with  IS  tnaolplko 
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oak.    M*HM-BtdIiw,looUwnif  aieHalinTgi>ltUiiCLitIn"iidiin«,"Bibl.nd}. 

(140)  IS-  tffb  *l  Muh:  imwin  tubend  bj  kmnikdae  dircii«li  Iha  tgta.  wnA- 
Ihe  eufiot  book*  woe  loof  nUt  of  puchmoit.  whiib  tlu  reada'  mmDed  u  te  r^;  cf. 
"mm[k  met"  1  SI.  ivfi-cntliiiriuB.  1  n.  friw.-  d.  "Ode  (b  ■  DiKut  Pnaptd  c( 
Eton  CoDccB,"  Q.  SS,  B«  <ii.  ajj).  /oM:  "CItIi](  ifMl  ot  Hfe;  aHioiiiic;  watntac."— 
Tit  Cntmy  DiOiaittry  (LitiB  "genhH,"  bom  Old  LMtn  "fenat,"  to  beset,  podan.) 
ljj-36.  "nu  lilia  Iiiil  ifliii  Til  III  I  iiiini  il  lifm  .  tin  null  in  111  1  ii«iwiil  K)«dli  "Thn 
h  oMMj  ■  ridi  itDoe  liU  np  ta  lbs  bamk  ol  (be  earth,  maoj  ■  lab-  pari  tn  tha  facaDoi  ti  Ik 
iea,  Uial  nam  «a*  Ken  ncr  Bna  ibaU  be."— BUiep  HaU^  Cnriniifatfnu  <i6ii-i5). 
Like  btaultooi  (knrera.  wblcb  nbily  watte  Ihc  teat 

*.  aM.  tf  I. 

— Spei  "Bipe^ltaLixi"  (1J14),  IV,  ijj,  ,j)i. 

In  diatanl  wlUa.  br  buman  erta  luueen. 

She  [NUurc]  run  her  flowm  and  ipreadi  ha  Telnt  gnoi; 

Pure  gur(Un(  rilli  the  looely  dnnt  trace. 

And  wlate  Hicli  miuic  on  Ihc  uvage  ran. 

— Youoj-a  "LoM  tt  Fame"  (iji6),  V.  119-31. 
Like  woodland!  flowen,  wbicb  paint  the  daert  flidn. 
And  waale  Ihdr  awrcli  in  unfTCfmenlnl  ahadea- 

— Amlraie  Philipa'  ''Fabk  <*  Thuk"  (1748?).  11-  jo.  40. 

1j7-«o.  Hattfiti  ....  MiUem  ....  Cramadt:  In  the  Mucin  manuscript  the  namea 
were  Cato.  Tullf,  and  C«»r.  John  Hampden  led  in  Ihe  reuatanci  to  the  attempt  of  Charia 
I  to  collect  an  illrEnl  tax  called  shlp-maneT-  1 6<i.  In  Ihe  eigbleealh  cenluri  the  popular 
conception  of  Cromwell  wai  that  he  aacrificcd  hii  country  to  bia  ambition  aa  gctvial  and 
Tiller.  ^  ;i.  71.  A  nfennce  to  Ihe  pnclice,  atUl  conunon  in  Gray'i  Qme,  of  writlni  fubome 
poema  lo  the  rich  and  great  to  lenire  their  patrona^.  After  Lhoe  llnea,  the  Maaoa  majiuactipt 
ha*  Ihe  foUowina  itaniaa: 

The  tboDihllea  world  lo  majeatr  may  bow. 

Eialt  the  bnrt.  and  IdoUie  aocceai 
But  more  lo  iODoceoce  their  aafely  owe 

Than  pnw'r  and  seolui  e'er  mntpired  to  biraa. 
And  tbou.  who.  mi:idful  ot  th'  unbonoured  dead, 

Doat  in  Ibeae  notei  their  artlna  Ule  relate, 
By  niffbt  and  lonely  mnlempUtion  led 

To  hnger  in  the  sloomy  walki  of  Fate. 
Hark  I  bow  the  lafred  calni,  that  brmda  around, 

A  sratclul  eamot  of  et^nal  peace. 
No  niore,  with  reuon  and  Ibvaclf  at  itrife. 

But  Ibrough  Ihe  cool  netgueitcred  vsle  bI  life 
Puraie  the  ailent  trnonr  nf  (by  doom. 

I7].  Ftrfrom ilrilt:  I.e.,  they  beinifarfrom  Ihe  maditrife  of  the  (real  wcrldi  tbe 


()4l)  Si.  iptl4  iy  A'  aitdlrrtd  Uuir:  on  the  p-avt^alcnicg  at  Stoke  Pofei  are  aeveral 
mitipellinica,  including  one  In  Ibe  w^^  "  reaurrtctlon"  In  tbe  InaolplioD  written  by  Gray  for 
Ml  ■lUU')  tomb.  1  89.  dtgy:  in  the  Haaon  nianmeript.  "epilapb";  tbe  lain  In  accuracy  la 
obiiona.  lince  tbe  rillacen  did  have  epiUpha  thougb  rude  ones.     1  84.  IratL:   Urictly  the 


le  Ihaaflit  In  "  nuiiT  a  IuIt  leit"  ii  ftaitl  e«  If  the  fmn 
l<HbuktoliBc8a.uwtllHtolliKK4'>  It ii not  iobiIt Uut 
IhB  nutic  ii  nlucunt  to  die.  bui  aJw  that  hli  lor  of  beini  vualj  lorimien  uid  dnppni  oni  at 
humuiTinpalbyiiiiuuicuiKiilliuRluclun.  U  iumt  Fvgitfiiliua  a  fny:  Ux  nrd* 
QUf  be  tmk^  iriih  "vbo,"  in  irhlch  cufl^'pre^*'  ehould  be  ODdcntood  u  "iJiout  to  btmme 
the  prer."  <*  Iliey  Eu;r  be  takea  with  "nsigned";  the  lUlei  [i  the  more  lutunl,  eiapt  la  ibe 
THther  Awkvtrd  iDvenioa.  which,  hovever,  ]m  quite  in  Gnj^  muiur;  In  eitbs'  ciK,  the 
lu(  line  al  Ok  lUnii  miul  be  ttken  wilh  the  leaiad  line,  u  well  u  wilh  Ibc  Iblrd.  to  complete 
the  thought,  ^gi.  In  the  Efertaa  muiuialpC,  "And  boiled  uhei  (low  with  lodil  fim." 
Grmj  com  pent  Petr&rch,  Somet  169: 

Cb' i  reggio  nel  pen^er,  dolce  mia  hwco. 

Freddy  11114  llnfui.  e  due  bi^  ocdil  diiuel 

Rlnuner  dopo  not  [ien  di  fsTilk. 
"For  Ian  in  thought,  mi  iwcet  flame,  ■  cold  lorifue  und  1*0  beautiful  (hut  ejT*  nniiln  ttta 
us,  full  of  iiuka."    1  M.  cAoBH— perchance.     1  toe,  laiea.-  a  gnmj  &eld.    In  the  llaiCB 

Him  ban  we  aeen  the  (nenwood  lide  >)iiii(. 

While  o'er  the  hcub  wc  hied,  oui  labonn  done. 
Oft  ai  the  woodlirk  piprd  hn  fvrwrll  lana. 
With  whiitful  em  punue  the  aFltinx  lun. 
1  iij.  for  Ikau  mum  read:  appanutlr  the  poet  meant  to  auggol  that  the  "hoaij-hcaded 
awam"  himself  muld  not  read.     1  116.  Uumi  liawtbam  tree.     In  Ibe  Pemlnke  maDUKilpt 
and  in  the  third  edition  cf  ,,,,,  ihrn  fallowed  thlaalania.  which  MaacB,  Gny^  friend  and 
biographer,  lafi  the  poet  omitted  bccanac  he  tboughi  It  wa>  "ton  Imi  a  pamtbeala  In  tUt 

There  icattered  eft,  the  eailleit  of  the  rar. 

Br  handi  unseen  are  ihowni  of  ri'leti  found; 

The  redtnait  lovta  to  build  mnd  waible  there. 

And  Utik  footilepe  lightly  print  the  ground. 

(141)  riQ.  Sdaia:  leaning,  Knowledge.    Immtd  »1  n  Ui  ImmtU  Urik:  Gray^ 

father,  a  wcrlhlcat  fellow,  waa  a  tcrltena;  hli  mother  waa  a  milliner,  but  had  meaoa  aiough 

to  cducalE  him  at  Eton  and  Camteidge.     1  i».  The  line  li  not  oppoacd  hi  thooght  to  the 

peeodinf.  but  b  (ontinuoui  with  it,  fv  the  oieiaiichaly  here  meant,  like  that  in  Ulltoo^ 

"H  Peueroflo."  Ii  Ibe  adiolar*!  iDeditativened  with  an  luviercurmit  at  pleaalng  aadneaa. 

Z  »i.  Large  w  III  imily:  d.  "aU  be  had  "  (1.  iij)  and  the  itccir  of  the  poor  widow  (Mark 

11:41-44)  who  In  giving  two  mltn  "did  cut  In  aU  that  ibc  bad."     1  117-  IrtrntUni  kafi- 

Gray  compoiea  Petrarch,  Sonnet  114,  "paTentoaaipeiqe,""(eaiful  hope." 

{141)  The  Paooins  or  Pocsv,     Gray  prehied  thne  llnea  from  Pindar^  Mond 
Olympic  ode  (II.  15J.  153): 

"Having  a  vnite  for  the  wl»e;  while  (or  the  mut  they  haw  need  o(  loKrpretai."  In  the 
int  edition  the  motto  cooeliled  of  the  finl  two  wordi  only,  and  waa  meant  to  ap|ily  to  both 
"The  Progn»  of  Pony"  and  "The  Bard."  which  were  publiihcd  locether:  "The  odea  In 
question,  a>  ihdr  motto  ihnwa.  wne  mranl  to  be'voial  to  Ilw  intcUlgnl  aloDc,'"— G..lna 
letter  to  Brown.  February  17.  i^].  In  176S,  •rheoGray  publiihed  the  u|Jinatary  nolei  to 
(he  odea,  be  added  tlie  reit  ot  the  motto.  "I  am  not  quite  d  youi  opinicn  with  regard  to 
■tmpbr  and  antifllrophf .  Setting  aalde  the  difficultiei,  melhinki  It  haa  little  or  no  effect  upon 
the  ear,  which  scarce  perceivn  the  regular  return  of  metrea  at  ao  great  a  dlatana  frotn  one 
another.  To  make  it  anccred.  I  am  penuaded  the  itaniaa  muat  Dot  coiuiit  of  above  nine 
Uae*  each  at  the  matt.     Pindar  hai  aeRnl  Mcb  odea."— Gray.  In  a  letter  lo  Wbartoo,  March 
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(143)  1.  AmliaM:  "FlniUr  HTla  hii  an  paem,  widi  Iti  uncial  tampnlnKOH. 
AUJtli<fi>Jti4,AiaU>nx>p<ai,AiaJU'(HrirFHla>Aar,,ei>liui>00f.£alinMllBV,aBlnlk 
oi  the  iCoOw  Sale  The  labjccl  ud  rimlk.  u  buI  wlih  Plndw.  ut  nnlMd.  Tbe  TslaM 
■oanc*  of  poctrr,  wUdi  fin*  IHe  isd  huttr  to  lU  K  tondia  in  hm  iliwinml.  hi  quitt 
hhJoIIc  uncrtw  aukUiii  emj  labiHrt  (othcnriM  drr  uid  bants)  >ltb  ■  pump  <d  dlctlaB 
ud  hurariuU  huBtaoT  id  muDbn;  ud  Hi  mon  r%pU  ud  irralWIUe  coom  wfacm  nnlb 
ud  bnilKl  tnj  by  the  (cofilcl  of  tonwllunB  pudoa."— G.  1  to.  aiHta'wItb  font^ 
violatlr.  1 1T-**-  "Power  cf  bumaay  Id  oJm  (he  Urbokat  HUa  c(  Ih*  loaL  Tl« 
thou^U  ue  borRKRd  from  Uk  fiiK  PrtUu  of  nndar."— G.  1 1*.  utMii  iwfchj  drc 
d.  MntoB^  Cnmu,  U  5S5,  "At  Uit  >  Bfl  ud  ■olcnn-tEnlhiv  loaDd."  1  ij.  itA'  tk 
Irn;  mcccnliBc  ta  kfcnd.  HennEi  iBicmcd  the  Ijn  br  Mietchinf  coidi  aciiiB  ■  liitnln  ihcl. 
1 17.  On  rJbucH'i  MUj:  Thnct  wm  osiAlend  lo  be  apedelly  (he  donils  trf  Mbb,  pa* 
hep*  becauK  the  TbnduB  mic  »  warBke. 

(143)  II.  At  tiailuni  timt;  Jon^  ei^.  ^  i]-4i.  "Poira'  at  brntnuaj  la  ptodota 
ill  Ihe  sno*  at  inotkm  In  the  bodT.'<— G.  1 17.  /lUia'i.'  IdaUa  ■>•  a  Idiib  ta  Cr^v 
fuBoia  f(r  the  voi^p  of  Vcnul.  1 1«.  CyOuna'i:  Vanii  wu  cilkd  CTthoea  bm  Ite 
Ulud  of  Cyllicn,  where  ahe  mu  [aUed  to  hsve  Unded  ifler  ariang  from  Ihe  foam  of  tlw  ■«. 
^55^  Grey  comparts  the  Odyisey.  vjii-  j6f :  M«4>i>BpL^ac  ^ito  irv^r  -  'sv^o^flU  'tp^» 
"He  laied  a(  the  twicikliagv  oE  (he  Eeet,  and  marvrled  in  his  heart."  ^  41.  Gray  cnnpani 
Phrrnicbu)  tt  quoted  in  AthenEUa: 

"On  the  pur[^  checka  ibinca  the  liffh(  of  kove."  1  4>-5j-  "To  eorapenute  the  nal  end 
lma(iuTT  iUi  o(  lUe,  the  Miiw  n*  gl>ea  to  mankind  by  the  lame  Providence  that  tmdi  the 
Day,  by  lb  cheerful  preaence,  to  diapel  the  iloom  and  terrai  cf  (he  Night "—G.  1  ;>.  sj. 
Gray  CDmparea  Covky'a  Pindaric  ode,  "Biutua"  (1656),  U.  56.  57: 

Or  arcn  her  [hfofHing*!]  well-appcMnted  Mar 
Come  marching  up  the  eaatem  hill  afar. 

1  S4-6S-  "EitenilTelnBaencetf  poelicceniiKonrtherenKitFatand  iKslundviliaednalioBa, 
ila  coonectioD  Hlth  liberty,  and  the  vlrtuei  (ha(  naluraUy  attend  on  it.  (See  the  Eiae,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Welsh  fragment),  (he  Lapland,  and  Amnicu  tonga.)" — G,  1  $4.  trjami  Hit 
Mlivniad:  Gray  oompaRa  the  .fiatM.  iri.  j^S,  "Extra  anni  laliiqge  vlu,"  "Beyond  (he  pa(h> 
of  (he  year  and  (he  sun  ";  and  alio  Petrarch.  Canane  i.  "Tutia  knuna  del  cambi  del  aole." 
"  All  dlilant  from  the  road  of  the  lun." 

(144)  a6-S>.  "PmgreHof  pDetry  from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  from  Italy  to  Englaik). 
Chaucer  wu  not  unacquainted  with  the  wrllinxa  of  Dinle  or  of  Petrarch.  The  Earl  of  Sunry 
and  Sit  Thomaa  Wyall  had  travelled  in  Italy,  and  formed  their  taate  there;  Spenicr  hnllatid 
(tie  Italian  wrilers;  MiUan  imiroved  on  (hem:  but  thig  school  eipired  soon  after  the  Rentora- 
llon.  and  a  new  one  arose  on  the  French  model,  which  haj  gubeisled  ever  since." — G.  f  66. 
Ddfki's  sUept  M(.  PsmaBsus.  in  Gieect,  the  fabled  abode  cf  the  Mueei:  Delphi,  where  n* 
(he  oradc  of  Apollo,  lay  at  (he  hue  of  Ihe  inoun(aia.  1 67.  /Etivt  iaf:  (he  lea  between 
Greece  and  Alia  Kfinoi.  covered  with  Islands  (amout  foe  their  coooectioa  wl(h  (he  hiatoiy 
and  literature  of  Greece.  ^  6S.  /luiui;  a  river  flowing  through  Athena.  1  60-  If inrlii  'i. 
the  Mxander  is  a  very  winding  river  In  Asia  Uinor,  Dewing  into  Ihe  £gean  Sea.  ^  n. 
Gnai't  rvO  imt:  when  Grecian  dviliiation  deteriorated  politically  and  morally;  d.  II.  70. 
to.   I84.  Nahm-i  dariiHi:  "Shakrapesrc."— G. 

<i4S)  95-  It:  "Milton. "—G.  los-  06-  "^  nblimt  VKm  Ou  mpk  viitgt:  d. 
ParaHit  Laa,  VI.  771.  "He  on  the  wings  gf  cherub  rode  sublime."  1  pg.  Cray  cncnparea 
Lucretius.  Dt  rcnm  mUara,  I.  73.  "  flammanlla  moenia  mundi,"  "the  flaming  walk  c4  Ifae 
world."  ip».  Gny  compares  Eieklel  i;sa.  ifi,  iS.  Including  the  words,  "a  thrcne.  aa  Ilw 
appearance  of  a  sapfUte  itone."    ^  loi.  Gray  cocipaia  (he  Oiyaty,  vlll.  6t:   'CM*mA«i«> 


ILtr  <vi'(w>  •  li*ov  1'  iturr  ioilir,  "  She  [the  Huk)  depriied  him  o(  hit  cftt,  bat  (»m  him 
*««t  HOC,"  1 105,  106.  "McsDl  to  apnn  the  Halely  nurch  uid  Kunduig  taagy  of 
Dryden'i  rhrmo."— G.  Wilk  mcki  in  ikimiv  OMed;  Gaj  conpun  Job  sn:i<).  "Hul 
thou  dothcd  bii  [the  hone'il  oeek  with  thiuukt?"  1  iij.  TM*m:  Pindu wu i  iuiIit c< 
Tbcbo.  Eaflt:  "Pindir  amiiua  himielf  lo  IhU  bird,  ud  U)  OKniiH  10  nveiu  Ihil  aoii. 
uid  diunar  in  nia  belrnr,  while  il  punuo  its  Ai(h(.  rcgardles  Ol  Ihdr  iioiK,"— G.  5  110. 
srieM— bright,  ihining.  like  the  diwn. 

(145)  Tai  BkMD.  GriT  worked  it  the  ode  by  fiu  during  the  ion  i7!4-ji.  The  com* 
lotion  of  it  wu  due  to  IhE  inipintian  which  the  poet  reaiird  Iiom  the  Kmgi  of  a  blind  WeUi 
huper  who  niiled  Cunbridge  in  iiii:  "Mr,  Pury  hu  been  here  end  Knlched  out  nidi 
nvisfajng  blind  harraoDy.  (uch  tune*  oi  ■  Ihousud  ;e«  old,  with  unei  enough  to  duke 
you,  M  hive  let  ell  thia  teamed  body  a-dandng,  end  inspred  tbein  with  due  reTcrence  for 
Odikle  ["Tat  Bird"]  whcnem-  it  ihill  ippcu.  Mr.  Peny  (you  muU  know)  it  wu  (hul  hu 
put  Odikle  io  nmiiiHi  igiiiii.  imd  with  much  eierdie  it  hu  got  ■  slender  Uil  grown,  like 
Scroddki,  ind  here  it  i«."— Gray,  in  *  letter  10  Moon.  M»t.  i  tjT-  Gf»y  prefixed  in  "  Adver- 
tisement": "The  following  ode  la  fonnded  on  1  tradition  current  in  Walci  that  Edward  the 
FiiM.  when  be  completed  the  caoqueu  of  that  country,  cidered  all  the  bardi  that  leU  Into  hil 
handa  to  be  put  to  death," 

(34s)  9.  C»/>u»i>-dc£eat.  I4.  Gray  compira  Xiof /iii-,  V.  L  71,  " Mocking  the 
air  with  eoloun  idly  apcead." 

(146)  {.  kanliBti'i:  "The  hiubeii  waa  ■  lexture  of  tieel  lingleti.  a>  ringi  interwoven. 
farming  a  coat  of  mail,  that  aat  doae  to  the  body,  and  adapted  itielf  to  erery  modod," — G. 
H  S.  Camlrrw-i:  Cambria  waa  the  Romans'  name  for  Wales,  from  Weigh  -Cyniru."  ^  9. 
c-riUd  friit:  Gray  compvei  Drrdcn's  /ndioii  Qutat,  III,  i.  "the  created  adders'  pride" 
{lee  p.  .4)-  1  to.  l*e  frji  EJiwd:  Edward  I  InTSded  Wales,  for  the  complete  conquest 
of  il.  in  itSi.  5  II.  SiKradim'i:  "  'Snowdon'  waaaname  given  by  the  Saxons  to  IW  mouD- 
lainmu  tract  which  the  Welsh  themselves  call  CnHtiatt-ryri;  it  included  all  the  highlands 
of  Caemarrooahire  and  MeriwMhshlte.  u  fat  ea»t  as  the  river  Conway." — O.  1  1  j, 
Gta'ttrr:  "Gilbert  de  Oart.  somanied  the  Red.  Earl  d  Clouceats  and  Hertford,  an-io-Uw 
lo  King  Edward."— G,  1  14.  UtrHmtr:  "Edmood  de  MorlinieT.  Lord  of  Wigmore.  They 
both  were  Lords- Maichen,  wboae  lands  lay  on  the  burden  cf  Walea.  and  probably  aaxm- 
panifd  the  king  in  thia  ecpedition. " — G.  \  10,30.  "The  hnage  waa  taken  from  a  well-kanwn 
picture  of  Raphael,  repiewnting  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  vision  ol  Esekiel.  There  are  two 
of  these  paintings  (both  believed  original),  one  at  Florence,  Ibe  olher  at  Paris. "-^i.  1  30. 
Gray  comprirei  Pandiu  Loa.  1.  JJ7,  "ShoDF  like  a  meteor  ttreaming  to  the  wind."  ^  ig. 
sail  LioBdlytt'j  lay:  i.  e.,  the  laf  about  Llewellyn,  a  Welah  prince  cf  mild  and  fenlle  ■t'rll. 
1  j{,  Ann's  slun:  "The  shores  (<  Caemarroushue  opposite  to  the  isk  o(  Anglesey." — G. 
1 40.  II.  Gray  annfues  JMm  Cttiar.  II.  1.  984,  ago: 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  Ibe  ruddy  drop* 
Ttul  virit  my  sad  bean. 

(147)  48.  "See  the  Noiweglsn  ode  ["Tlie  Fatal  Sistera."  p,  ml  that  fdllowi."— G. 
\  4g.  The"griei1ybind"of  the  s[Jtitsof  the  murdered  poets  here  tino  In  the  terrible  propliecy. 
5  S4.  ScixTK  a  river  hi  Wales,  1  jA.  on  afiniiMg  Ung;  "Edward  the  Second,  cruelly 
butchered  in  Berkley  Castle."— G.  1  jj.  Si*  Wall  0/  Friua:  "Isabel  of  Franti.  Edmd 
the  Second's  adulterous  queen." — G.  ShakapereC]  HnrjVI..\.iy.  iii)  hM  the  tune  phraae. 
5  jQ,  "Triumphs  of  Edward  the  Third  In  France."— C,  it  horrn:  aupftly  "one"  is  the 
aubject.  ^64.  "Death  of  that  king,  abandoned  by  hia  (hildren.  and  even  robbed  In  his 
last  moments  by  his  courtiers  and  hla  ndatraa."— G.  1  67-  "Edward,  the  BUck  Prtnce, 
dead  KKne  time  before  hi*  father."— G.    Ito.  "Uagoificence  (f  Richard  the  Secood's 

(a4S);yySi.  "Richard  the   Second  .  .  .  .  wa*  starved   lo  death."— G.    ISj-U. 


'RuinoM  dvll  WITS  td  Yoii  uid  Lanautcr  (usS-Ss]."— G.  1  S7,  Sg.  "naar  the  Stab. 
Gmrgr  Duke  ol  CUtfiuc.  Edward  the  Fifth.  Ricbud  Duke  o[  York,  etc.  hrlicval  u  k 
murthercd  ararOj  In  the  Town  of  Landaa.  The  oldel  pan  of  tbiU  atruduie  b  volfuli 
«llribulBj  10  Juliui  Gnar."— C.  18g.  *h  amsorfi:  "UirgucI  of  Asjou,  >  woibu  ri 
hax^c  aphit.  who  itniEBlcd  herd  to  mwe  her  busbood  md  her  crmn." — G.  Bo-  busbud, 
Henry  VI,  «u  dfpowd  in  n6i.  Aij  /arter'i;  "HetirT  Ibe  Fifth,"— G.  H^.  tin  mut 
itmrper'i  hjjy  kfod:  "Htnty  the  Sixth  yucy  Dfu-beiae  tanaDizcd.  Tlielineof  LjuicASIer  bid 
Borighlof  inliirilimrelotheiTowTi."— G.  luf-  -IMr,  W^j-;  i.  c, 'in  [he  t.-«ri,.  T9..«. 
»■  >  flww  .  .  .  .  br  UtukMf  ;h.  "  The  white  and  red  nso,  d«lcei  «<  V<ak  and  Ln- 
cuter."— G.  1  «j.  FIh  tnritnf  flMr.-  "The  lani  boir  wu  die  badp  tt  Rkknl  Ac 
TUid:  irbeaca  he  wu  nniilr  known  In  hit  own  dme  br  the  ume  ol  'Ibe  Bo«r.'  "^-C. 
In  in/am  (on.'  In  14S)  Rlcbuil  mufdered  tbe  two  joaas  pritua  (lOB*  o(  Edwud  IV).  wbo 
■tood  betwcm  him  and  Ibe  thicoe.  ^  0T-W-  (v  oMm  Me  ...  .  l*tf  */  tiy  Btarl  «i 
(MHcfaM.  "Ekuor  sf  CtMOe  died  ■  tCiTTnui  iltDlbe  csnqacnlaf  Wek*.  The  tone 
(tool  ihe  ((.TC  o<  her  affection  for  ber  lord  l>  wcO  kaown.  Tba  '~—"-t"H  ai  hb 
mret  tnd  aorrow  for  Ihe  loa  of  lier  are  aim  to  be  (een  at  Koctfaanptoa.  Geddin^tcB. 
Willham.  and  other  placei." — O.  Wbea  Edward  I  had  ticai  wounded  liy  ■  pobmcd 
danger,  hii  ipirra  lavnl  hii  lUe.  11  peril  of  her  owd,  by  luckini  the  wound.  1  loi.  SUy: 
addreased  bf  the  Ui4n(  bard  to  the  >[drita  <A  the  dead  tordi,  who  an  now  leavinc  bim.  1  100. 
"It  wuIhFoininian  belief  of  the  Welsh  nation,  thai  King  AnhurwaiatUIahn in  Fairi  Land, 
and  should  return  again  to  rdgn  oybt  Brilaia." — G.  1 110.  ye  tnuiiH  HHfi.  BrilaMmM'i 
iiiut:  "  Bolh  Merlin  and  Taliosia  had  propboied  that  the  Welih  ibonld  retain  their  (on- 
dgnlr  over  this  bland;  which  teeisRl  lo  be  arcompliibed  In  the  Home  of  'nuin'.'' —  C, 
Henrr  VII,  the  firat  Tudor  king,  was  grandion  of  Owen  Tudor,  a  deaondanl  if  Welah  prJncB. 
"BTilannii"  la  used  hi  its  snin  lensc.  and  refers  to  the  Britons,  who  Inhabited  the  bland 
before  ihe  English;  the  Welsh  are  deKrnded  from  Ibe  Biilooa.  1  iii.  SnUHH-liftcd  op. 
iMrry  IniiU:  d.  Milloa's  "Pauioo,"  1.  iS,  "His  itarry  front  kiw-raofal  baieath  i}k  akio." 
(149)  111.  "Speed,  relating  an  audience  given  l^  Queen  Ellabeth  to  Pul  Dilalhiski. 
Ambaaaador  of  Fotand.  sayi-  'And  Ihui  she.  lion-like  rising,  daunled  the  malapert  cntu  no 
baa  wilfa  ber  until  port  and  maitadol  deportore  than  wilh  Ihe  laitDrHe  of  ber  peliKelie 
checkea.'" — G.  Ihq,  strings  sympk^mcus:  Ihe  EUabcthan  poetrr.  ^  lat.  TwHeuim: 
"Talieadn.  chief  of  Ihe  bvdl,  Bouiisbed  in  the  ^itb  century.  His  works  are  idll  i«ijand 
tnd  hia  memory  held  la  high  veneradon  among  bis  countrymen." — G.  ^  jas-  i>fi<  "  'Flrrrc 
wars  and  fallbfal  lovea  shall  moralise  mr  aoog'  (Spenier,  PrDcnie  to  Tkt  Ftiry  Oh«w)."— G. 
1  laj.  An  allusion  to  the  allegory  in  Tkt  Faetit  Quitnt.  1  i.B-jo.  " Shakespeare."— G. 
hlll,)n^xd:  Ihe  bunkln,  or  high-heeled  shoe,  stands  for  tragedy,  beiauac  the  Greek  acton  wen 
luch  a  shoe  when  actini  tragedy,  10  hicrease  Ibelr  belghl.  ^  131.  A  ima:  "MIlEon."^^. 
\  133.  distanlii-arUiiiis:  "The  succession  c<  poets  after  MUton'e  dme."— G.     1  ij*.  "Tk 

tor  ll  begins  irith  an  'L'  "— G.,ina  letter  to  Mason.  ^  13;.  fnai— fooliah.  aiafHiu  ■■•>: 
Edward  I.  H  141.  Ta  Iriumfk:  1,  e,.  ultimately,  in  Ihe  way  bidlcaled  In  II.  109-3B;  the  tiard 
speski  fee  the  Welsh  people,  not  merely  for  himself. 

(140)  Ode  tiH  THE  Pleasuie  Aiuna  nou  VicissmniE.  "Vldseltude"  Is  nicd  in 
Its  correct  sense  cf  "change  from  one  state  lo  annihei."  The  poem  waa  loimd.  alter  Cr«y^ 
dealb,  In  hia  notebook  of  Ibe  year  i7S4-  It  was  unfinlahed:  the  third  atanaa  is  iikain|dele; 
and  some  fragmentary  Unrs  folloTV  the  last  complete  slania.  **1  have  heard  Mr.  Gnr  say  *^'^ 
M.  Gresscl')'EpttielmaS[rur'(iT4«lgave  hbn  Ihe  fiist  idea  of  this  ode."— Uaaoo,  ^mu 
ff  itr.  Graf.    The  foUowing  lines  are  from  Gre 
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&lso  in  Z753  with  Mr.  Bentley's  Designs,  of  wch  there  b  a  ad  Edition  &  again  by  Dodsley 
in  his  Miscellany,  Vol:  7th  &  in  a  Scotch  Collection  call'd  the  Union,  TransUted  into  Latin 
by  Chr:  Anstey  Esq,  &  the  Revd.  Mr.  Roberts,  &  pubUsh'd  in  1763;  &  again  the  same  year 
by  Rob:  Lloyd.  M:A:" 

(338)  z.  ^ar<tn;<- departing,  dying;  cf.  1.  89.    Gray  quotes  Dante,  Divina  Commedia 

("Purgatorio,"  VHI.  5, 6): 

squilla  di  lontano 
Che  paia  il  giomo  pianger  che  si  nunre, 

"a  bell  far  o£F,  which  seems  to  moom  for  the  day  that  is  dying."  \  a.  wind:  so  in  all  the 
manuscripts,  and  in  all  printed  editiom  supervised  by  Gray;  "winds"  occurs  in  the  first 
edition,  which  he  did  not  see  through  the  press.  Writing  to  Walpok  about  this  edition, 
which  was  printed  by  Dodsley,  Gray  says,  "Nurse  Dodsley  has  given  it  a  pfaich  or  two  in  the 
cradle,  that  (I  doubt)  it  will  bear  the  marks  of  as  long  as  it  lives;"  "winds"  was  evidently  one 
of  the  pinches,  fea^  meadow,  t  5*  Cf.CoUins'"  Ode  to  Evening, "U.  37-40  (p.  aai).  \6. 
air:  the  object  of  "holds."  \  7.  Q.  Macbeth,  m.  ii.  4a.  "The  shard-bome  beeUe  with  his 
drowsy  hums;"  and  CoUins'  "Ode  to  Evening,"  IL  xx,  la  (p.  aai). 

(339)  9-x6.  The  little  church  and  graveyard  at  Stoke  Poges,  which  Gray  frequented, 
correspond  cknely  to  the  description,  but  so  do  many  others  in  rural  England,  t  X7*  In  the 
Mas(Mi  manuscript,  "Forever  sleep;  the  breezy  call  of  Mom."  \  ao.  hvdy  bed:  not  the 
grave,  but  the  bed  on  which  they  slept  when  alive;  cf.  the  reference  to  other  objects  in  their 
daily  life,  in  the  next  stanza.    1  az-a4.  Cf.  Lucretius,  De  rerum  natura,  iii.  894-96: 

Jam  jam  non  domus  acdp^et  te  laeta,  neque  uxor 
Optima  nee  dulces  occurrent  oscula  nati 
Praeripere  et  tadta  pectus  dulcedine  tangent. 

"  Now,  now  no  more  shall  the  glad  home  receive  you,  nor  shall  the  excellent  wife  or  sweet 
children  r\m  up  to  snatch  kisses  and  touch  the  breast  with  silent  sweetness."  Cf .  also  Horace, 
Epodes,  ii.  39  £f.: 

Quod  si  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  hberoa,  .... 
Sacrum  et  vetustis  exstruat  lignis  focum 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri. 

"  But  if  a  modest  wife  gives  her  shsre  of  aid  with  the  home  and  the  sweet  children 

and  piles  high  the  sacred  hearth  with  old  logs  just  before  the  arrival  of  her  weary  husband." 
Cf.  also  Thomson's  "  W'mtcr"  (i7a6),  IL  89-93  (p.  89).  %  33.  heraldry:  high  descent;  the 
word  came  to  have  this  meaning  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  heralds  were  required 
to  be  learned  in  the  genealogy  oi  noble  houses  and  their  coats-of-arms.  1 35.  Avfaiis.  This 
is  the  reading  in  all  the  manxiscripts  and  in  the  editions  supervised  by  Gray;  but  "await" 
occurred  in  the  reprint  by  Dodsley,  in  his  CoUtction  of  Poems  (z755)>  *^  ^^  adopted  by 
later  editors,  without  authority,  on  the  supposition  that  "boast,"  "pomp,"  and  "all"  are  the 
subjects  of  the  verb,  whereas  they  are  the  objects  and  "hour"  is  the  subject;  this  latter  con- 
struction also  makes  the  thought  more  natural  and  impressive,  for  Power,  Beauty,  and  Wealth 
usually  think  littie  of  their  end,  but  the  inevitable  hour  of  death  is  nevertheless  lying  in  wait 
for  them.  Cf .  Horace,  Odes,  I.  xxviii.  15,  "  Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox,"  " But  one  night  waits 
for  alL"  ^  33-36.  Cf.  the  "Monody  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Caroline,"  written  in  1737  by 
Gray's  friend  Richard  West: 

Ah  me  I  what  boots  us  all  our  boasted  power. 
Our  golden  treasure,  and  our  purpled  state  ? 
They  cannot  ward  tn*  inevitable  hour, 
Nor  stay  Uie  fearful  violence  of  Fate. 

^  36.  paths:  the  frequent  misquotation,  "path,**  destroys  part  of  the  significance  of  the  line, 
which  means  that  all  the  different  paths  of  glory  have  one  end— the  grave.  1 39.  vamU:  the 
arched  roof  of  a  church  or  caUiedral.    \  41-  storied  nrn?  a  burial  urn,  with  an  inscription 
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on  it    wfagfarf-Mfdike,  looking  m  if  the  aool  were  within  (Latin  "animus,**  mind,  sool). 
1(43.  #riMiiA««-can  forth,  arouse. 

(340)  50.  sfoUs  of  time:  treasures  gathered  by  knowledge  through  the  ages.  mmrvH: 
the  earliest  books  were  long  rolls  of  parchment,  which  the  reader  unrdOed  as  he  read;  cf. 
"ample  page.*'  1 51.  ra^e—enthuaiasm.  \  5a.  frou:  cf.  "Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of 
Eton  Coiiege,*'  IL  88,  89  (p.  935)*  gemal:  "Giving  spirit  or  life;  enlivening;  warming.**— 
Tk§  Century  DiOiotwy.  (Latin  "genius."  from  Old  Latin  "genere,**  to  beget,  produce.) 
H  5i^s6-  T^  U^  1^  oftci^  l>cci>  expressed  before,  though  never  expressed  so  well:  "Thexe 
b  many  a  ridi  stone  laid  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  many  a  fab  pearl  in  the  bosom  of  the 
sea,  that  never  was  seen  nor  never  shall  be." — Bishop  Hall's  CotUempUuioHs  (i6xa-i5). 

Like  beauteous  flowers,  which  vainly  waste  the  scent 
Of  odours  in  unhaunted  deserts. 
—William  Chamberlayne's  "Pharonnida"  (1659).  IV.  v.  a66,  a67. 

There  kept  my  charms  concealed  from  mortal  eye. 
Like  roses  that  in  deserts  Uoom  and  die. 

—Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock"  (1714).  IV.  157.  158. 

In  distant  wilds,  bv  human  eyes  unseen. 

She  [Nature]  rears  ner  flowers  and  spreads  her  velvet  green; 

Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace, 

And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 

—Young's  "Love  of  Fame'*  (1726),  V.  f^-^^. 

Like  woodlands  flowers,  which  paint  the  desert  glades. 
And  waste  their  sweets  in  unfrequented  shades. 

-Ambrose  Philips'  'Table  of  Thule"  (1748?),  U.  39,  40. 

f  57-60.  Hampden  ....  Milton  ....  CromwtU:  in  the  Mason  manuscript  the  names 
were  Cato.  Tally,  and  Caesar.  John  Hampden  led  in  the  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Charles 
I  to  collect  an  illegal  tax  called  ship-money,  f  60.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  popular 
conception  of  Cromwell  was  that  he  sacrificed  his  country  to  his  ambition  as  general  and 
ruler.  \  71,  73.  A  reference  to  the  practice,  still  common  in  Gray's  time,  of  writing  fuboroe 
poems  to  the  rich  and  great  to  secure  their  patronage.  After  these  lines,  the  Mason  manuscript 
has  the  following  stanzas: 

The  thoughtless  world  to  majesty  may  bow. 

Exalt  the  brave,  and  idolise  succeu 
But  more  to  innocence  their  safety  owe 

Than  powY  and  genius  e'er  consixied  to  bless. 

And  thou,  who,  mindful  of  ih'  unhonoured  dead, 

Dost  in  these  notes  their  artless  tale  relate, 
By  night  and  lonely  contemplation  led 

To  linger  in  the  gloomy  walks  of  Fate, 

Hark  I  how  the  sacred  calm,  that  broods  around. 

Bids  ev'ry  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease. 
In  still  small  accents  whisp*ring  from  the  ground 

A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace. 

No  more,  with  reason  and  thyself  at  strife, 

Give  anxious  cares  and  endless  wishes  room; 
But  through  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

Pursue  the  silent  tenour  of  thy  doom. 

^  73.  Far  from strife:  i.  e.,  they  being  far  from  the  mad  strife  of  the  great  world;  the 

phrase  should  not  be  taken  with  "stray"  in  the  next  line.     H  78.  f^— now  as  before,  habitu- 
aUy. 

(241)  8x.  spAt  by  Ih'  unlettered  Muse:  on  the  grave-stones  at  Stoke  Poges  are  several 
misspellings,  including  one  in  the  word  "resurrection"  in  the  inscription  written  by  Gray  for 
his  aunt's  tomb.  %  8a.  degy:  in  the  Mason  manuscript,  "epitaph";  the  gain  in  accuracy  is 
obvious,  since  the  villagers  did  have  epitaphs  though  rude  ones.    \  84.  teach:   strictly  the 
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wocd  thaaid  be  "te«dm."  but  the  thoocht  in  "many  a  holy  text"  ii  phtni  even  if  the  fonn 
it  not  \  85.  For:  the  thought  goes  back  to  line  80,  as  well  at  to  line  S4;  itisnot  merelythat 
the  rustic  is  reluctant  to  die,  but  also  that  his  fear  of  being  utterly  forgotten  and  dropped  out  of 
htiman  sympathy  is  a  nuun  cause  of  his  reluctance,  to  dumb  Porgetfulness  s  ^ey:  the  words 
may  be  taken  with  "who,"  in  which  case  "prey"  should  be  understood  as  "about  to  become 
the  prey,"  or  they  may  be  taken  with  "resigned'*;  the  latter  b  the  more  natural,  except  for  the 
rather  awkward  inversion,  which,  however,  is  quite  in  Gray*s  manner;  in  either  case,  the 
last  line  of  the  stanza  must  be  taken  with  the  seond  line,  as  well  as  with  the  third,  to  complete 
the  thought,  t  9a>  In  the  Egerton  manuscript,  "And  bbried  ashes  gk>w  with  social  fires." 
Gray  compares  Petrarch,  Smmet  169: 

Ch'  i  veggio  nel  pensier,  dolce  mio  fuoco, 
Fredda  una  lingua,  e  due  bcgli  occhi  chiusi 
Rimaner  dopo  noi  pien  di  favilk. 

**  For  I  see  in  thought,  my  sweet  flame,  a  cold  tongue  and  two  beautiful  shut  eyes  remain  after 
us,  full  of  sparks."  1 95.  cJb4iiic«-*perdiance.  \  100.  lavm:  a  grany  fiekl.  In  the  Mason 
manuscript  this  stanza  followed: 

Him  have  we  seen  the  greenwood  side  along, 
While  o'er  the  heath  we  hied,  our  labours  done, 

Oft  as  the  woodlark  piped  her  farewell  song. 
With  whistful  eyes  pursue  the  setting  sun. 

t  ii5>  for  thou  canst  read:  apparently  the  poet  meant  to  suggest  that  the  "hoary-headed 

swain"  himself  could  not  read.    \  xi6.  thorn:  hawthorn  tree.    In  the  Pembroke  manuscript 

and  in  the  third  edition  of  1751,  there  followed  this  stanza,  which  Mason,  Gray's  friend  and 

biographer,  says  the  ix)et  omitted  because  he  thought  it  was  "too  long  a  parenthetts  in  this 

place": 

There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  vear, 

By  hands  unseen  are  showers  of  vilets  found; 
The  redbreast  bves  to  build  and  warble  there. 

And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground. 

(343)  X19.  Science:  Learning,  Knowledge,  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth:  Gray's 
father,  a  worthless  fellow,  was  a  scrivener;  his  mother  was  a  milliner,  but  had  means  enough 
to  educate  him  at  Eton  and  Cambridge.  ^  lao.  The  line  is  not  opposed  in  thought  to  the 
preceding,  but  is  continuous  with  it,  for  the  melancholy  here  meant,  like  that  in  Milton's 
"D  Penseroso,"  b  the  scholar's  meditativeness  with  an  undercurrent  of  pleasing  sadness. 
^  lax.  Large  was  his  bounty:  d.  "all  he  had  "  (1*  laj)  and  the  story  of  the  poor  widow  (Mark 
13:41-44)  who  in  giving  two  mites  "did  cast  in  all  that  she  had."  ^  127.  tremUing  hope: 
Gray  compares  Petrarch,  Sonnet  1x4,  "paventoaa  speme,"  "fearful  hope." 

(343)  The  PaoGKEss  or  Poesy.  Gray  prefixed  these  lines  from  Pindar'k  second 
Olympic  ode  (11.  isa,  X53): 

^MKAirra  wveroliriv  *  cf 

"Having  a  voice  for  the  wise;  while  for  the  mass  they  have  need  of  interpreters."  In  the 
first  edition  the  motto  consbted  of  the  first  two  words  only,  and  was  meant  to  apply  to  both 
"The  Progress  of  Poesy"  and  "The  Bard,"  which  were  publbhed  together:  "The  odes  m 
question,  as  their  motto  shows,  were  meant  to  be  'vocal  to  the  intelligent  alone.'" — G.,  in  a 
letter  to  Brown,  February  17,  1763.  In  1768,  when  Gray  publbhed  the  explaiutmy  notes  to 
the  odes,  he  added  the  rest  of  the  motto.  "I  am  not  quite  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
strophe  and  antbtrophe.  Setting  aside  the  difficulties,  methinks  it  has  Uttk  or  no  effect  upon 
the  ear,  which  scarce  perceives  the  regular  return  of  metres  at  so  great  a  dbtance  from  one 
another.  To  make  it  succeed,  I  am  persuaded  the  stanzas  must  not  consist  of  above  nine 
lines  each  at  the  most.  Pindar  has  several  such  odes."— Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Uliarton,  March 
9.  X7SS. 
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may  always  find  the  marteUoos.  And  It  ha%Httk  use:  we  aie  aflected  only  as  wt  befieve; 
we  are  improved  only  as  we  find  sfwnfthlng  to  be  imitatfd  or  dedlned.  I  do  not  aee  tbst 
"The  Bard'  promotes  any  truth,  moral  or  poUdcsL  ....  In  the  seoond  sta&at  die  baid  ii 
wen  described;  bat  in  the  third  we  hate  the  pacriUties  of  obsolete  mydiology.  WImu  we  an 
told  that  'CsdwiUo  hushed  the  stormy  main,'  and  that  *Modred  made  hnie  PUnlinuBoa  bosr 
his  dond-topped  head,'  attrntion  reooOs  from  the  repedtion  of  a  tsk  diat,  even  w^iea  It  wss 
first  heard,  was  heard  with  soom.  ....  The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work  witfiaBiiatBial 
Tiolenoe.  'Double,  double  toQ  and  trouble.'  He  has  a  kind  of  struttfav  d^nlty,  and  is  Isl 
bywaUdncondptoe.    His  srt  and  Ids  strug^  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too  little  appearanoe 

of  ease  and  nature His  trsnslatioos  of  Northern  and  Wdsh  poetry  deserve  praiK*, 

the  imsfery  is  preserved,  perfaapa  often  improved,  but  the  langnsjr  is  uHke  the  ****g— f  of 
other  poets.  ....  The  'Church- Yard'  abouncb  with  imafes  whidi  find  a  mfavor  in  every 
mind,  and  with  sentiments  to  whic^  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.  The  four  staiiaBabci^bttiBg, 
'Yet  even  these  bones,'  are  to  me  original:  I  have  never  seen  die  nodona  in  any  otter  plsee; 
yet  he  that  reads  them  here  peisuades  himself  that  he  haaalwayiffdt  them.  Had  Gmjvrritten 
often  thus.  It  had  been  vain  to  blame  and  usekss  to  praise  him.*^— Samnd  Johnaoo,  Tht 
Lives  of  the  English  Poets  (177^1). 

MARK  AKENSmE 

(356)  Tm  Pleasukks  or  Imagination.  Book  I.  xsi-ssi.  1  z-33.  The  lines  are 
baaed  upon  a  passage  in  Longinus,  On  Sublimity,  §34.  1 4.  Cf.  Haml^^  L  iv.  56.  "^th 
thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls." 

(357)  47*  devious'^oxkt  of  the  path,  wandering.  \  51-53.  Akenside  prints  in  a  note 
a  parallel  passage  from  Leibnitz,  ThiodiUe^  Part  1, 8  X9<  1  53>  empyreal  waste:  the  upper 
heaven,  far  above  the  sky  that  bends  over  the  earth  (Greek  cf,  in,  vvp,  fire;  the  ■iKtmti 
believed  that  pure  fire  was  the  element  in  the  empyrean). 

CHRISTOPHER  SMART 

(358)  A  SoNO  TO  David.    lines  427-5x6. 

(aso)  ao.  g/edtf— hawk.  \  24.  Xiphias^tiyt  swordfish  (Greek  ^i^,  a  sword).  K  a6. 
bastion*s  mole:  a  bastion  is  a  projecting  part  of  a  fortification;  a  mole  is  a  heavy  mass  of  earth- 
work or  masonry.    \  a8.  gier-eagle:  the  vulture. 

(360)  59.  a;6a'5-the  pearl's  (Latin  "alba,"  white). 

THOMAS  WARTON 

(361)  The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy.  Lines  28-69.  i51~65. 196-310.  Gf.  Bdilton^ 
*'  U  Penseroso  "  as  a  whole.  \  4.  C:f .  Milton's  Comus,  1.  540,  *'  With  thy  kmg  levelled  rule  of 
streaming  light."  \  19,  30.  airy  voices  talk  Along  the  glimmering  walls:  cf.  Popels  "Eloisa 
to  Abelard,"  1.  306,  "And  more  than  echoes  talk  along  the  walls."  1 36.  m  Spemsar  saw: 
see  The  Faerie  Queene^  III.  xi,  zii. 

(36a)  41.  All  heaven  in  tumult:  see  Paradise  Lost^  Book  VI.  K  4a.  The  line  is  taken 
from  Paradise  Lost,  VI.  no,  with  a  change  of  "came "  to  "oome."  1 48-50.  See  The  Faerie 
Queene,  I.  iil,  vi.  \  50-53.  Sec  Pope's  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  II.  x  ff.  (p.  93).  1  s6-6x.  a. 
Milton's  "H  Penseroso."  U.  155.  156.  i6x-66.  ^69.  a.  Milton's  "H  Penseroso,"  1.  76, 
"Swini^ng  slow  with  sullen  roar." 

(363)  The  First  or  April.    Lines  5-34,  95-X06. 

(363)  27.  devious^vnoAmg. 

(364)  To  THE  River  Lodon.  The  Lodon  is  a  small  river  near  Basingstoke,  Warton^ 
native  plaoe,  in  the  south  c^  England.  \  2.  with  alders  crowned:  cf.  Pope%  "Windsor 
pOTest,"  1.  342,  "The  Loddon  alow,  with  verdant  alders  crowned." 
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CHARLES  CHURCHILL 

(264)  The  Rosciad.  Lines  963-86.  The  title  means  *' A  Song  about  Roadna*' ;  Roadua 
was  a  famous  Roman  actor,  and  his  name  came  to  be  used  for  actofs  in  generaL  The  poem 
is  a  scathing  criticism  of  contemporary  London  actoca.  James  Quin,  the  actor  satirixed  in 
this  extract,  was  very  sacoessfnl,  especially  in  FabtafiF;  his  popularity  finally  waned  before  the 
growing  splendor  of  Garrick'fe  fame.  %  5.  Hectares  lovely  widow:  Andromache  is  a  character 
in  Ambrose  Philips*  Distressed  Mother,  adapted  from  Racine%  Androma^ue,  H  6.  Rowe's 
gay  rake:  Lothario,  in  The  Pair  Penitent  by  Nicholas  Rowe  (X674-X70S).  K  13.  Bmte: 
Sir  John  Brute,  a  character  in  Vanbrugh'fe  Provoked  Wife.  K  15.  "Colo'i'V  the  reference  is 
to  Addison's  tragedy  of  Cato. 

(265)  24.  Horatio:  a  young  Genoese  gentleman  in  Rowe%  Pair  Pemteni.  Dorax: 
a  renegade  Portuguese  nobleman  in  Dryden^  Don  SAastian.  Palstaff:  the  great  comic 
character  in  Shakspere^  Henry  IV. 

(265)  The  Apolooy.    Lmes  314-87- 

(266)  48.  Procrustes:  a  robber  of  Greek  legend,  who  laid  all  his  prisooera  on  one  bed; 
if  they  were  too  long  for  it,  he  cut  off  their  limbs;  if  they  were  too  short,  he  stretdied  them. 
%  49.  Waller:  see  note  on  Pope'ft  "Spring,"  1.  46  (p.  444).  K  69.  Brent:  Charlotte  Brent, 
an  opera-singer  v^  popular  in  London  at  thia  time. 

(267)  The  Ghost.  Book  U.  653-76.  The  poem  gets  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
Cock  Lane  ghost;  and  Samuel  Johnson  (Pomposo),  as  one  of  those  who  investigated  the 
mysterious  rapptngs,  comes  in  for  a  share  of  the  ridicule,  which  ChordiiU  made  the  more 
severe  in  this  case  because  Johnson  was  a  Tory  while  he  himself  was  an  ardent  LiberaL 

WILLIAM  FALCONER 

(267)  The  Shipweeck.  Canto  III.  605-747.  The  poem  reoonnts  an  actual  event, 
the  poet's  shipwreck  near  Cape  Colonna,  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  in  1749. 

(268)  33.  Maro^s:  Virgil^  ^  30.  m^<rviiMM"' impassable,  i.  e.,  too  terrible  for  mor- 
tals to  go  through.    H  41.  Palemom  the  supercargo. 

(269)  49.  unhappy  chief:  Albert,  the  capUdn.  1  74.  Rodmond:  first  mate.  1 86. 
A  Hon:  the  poet,  who  was  second  mate. 

CONTEMPORART  CRTriCISM 

"Homer  has  been  admired  by  some  for  reducing  a  catalogue  of  ships  fanto  tderably 
flowing  verse;  but  who,  except  a  poetical  sailor,  the  nursling  of  ApoDo  educated  by  Neptune, 
would  ever  have  thought  of  versifying  his  own  sea-language  ?  What  other  poet  would  ever 
have  dreamt  of  reef-tackles,  hall-yards,  due-garnets,  bunt-lines,  lashings,  lannyaxds,  and 
fifty  other  terms  equally  olvioxious  to  the  soft  singsong  of  modem  poetasters  ?  ....  Many  of 
his  descriptions  are,  in  our  opinion,  not  at  all  inferior  to  anjrthing  of  the  kind  we  meet  with  in 
the  Mneid,  many  passages  in  the  third  and  fifth  books  of  which  we  conodve,  nevcrthdess,  our 
author  has  had  in  view.  They  have  not  suffered,  however,  by  his  Imitation,  and  his  pUoC 
appears  to  much  greater  advantage  than  the  Palinurus  of  Virgfl."— rib«  Monthly  Reviowt 
September,  176a. 

OUVER  GOLDSMITH 

(271)  The  Teavbllek.  "Withoutespouslngthecauseofany  party,  I  have  attempted 
to  moderate  the  rage  of  alL  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  there  may  be  equal  happiness  In 
states  that  are  differently  governed  from  our  own,  that  each  state  has  a  particular  prindple 
of  happiness,  and  that  this  prindple  in  each  may  be  carried  to  a  misdiievoas  excess.'^— 
Dedicatory  letter.  K  a.  Scheld:  a  river  flowing  through  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  Into  the 
North  Sea.  Po:  the  great  river  of  northern  Italy,  flowing  east  Into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  1  3. 
Corinthian:  Carinthia  b  a  mountainous  district  of  Austria-Hungary;  GoUsmith  visited  It  In 
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X755.  daring  his  yacrant  tour  of  the  ooatinent  of  Europe.    1 5.  Cmmpmmia*s:  CampMUM  is  « 
district  in  southern  Italy.    1  lyaa.  Ct.  "The  Deserted  Villate."  IL  x49-6s  (p.  a86). 

(373)  84.  Jdra*s:  Idria  (not  Idra)  is  a  town  in  Austria-Hungary  famous  for  Its  quick- 
silver mines.  Amo*t:  the  Amo  flows  through  Tuscany,  <me  of  the  most  fertile  regians  of 
Italy.    xMifyahelving,  sloping  gradually. 

(374)  q8.  peculiar  pain:  pain  proper  to,  peculiarly  connffted  with,  the  escoeH  ol  that 
particular  good.    K  xai.  gdid^oodi,    K  197.  matmers:   morals. 

(375)  144*  pUthoric  Ul:  the  iU  attendant  on  a  plethora,  or  superafaoadaxioe  (literally, 
excess  of  blood).  1 150.  pasle-4>oard  triumph:  a  procession  or  pageant,  with  pasteboard 
masks,  etc 

(376)  xgo.  savage:  wild  beast. 

(377)  938.  a.  Pope%  "Rape  of  the  Lock,"  I.  66,  "And  sport  and  fintter  in  the  fields 
of  air."  1  353.  ^«il»c— "Pertaining  to  action  or  motion,  specifically  to  dancing. '^—rA* 
Century  DicHonary. 

(378)  976.  M€u:  a  coarse  woolen  doth,  copper-lace:  laoe  finished  with  coiner, 
instead  of  the  more  costly  silver  or  gold  lace- 

(379)  313-15.  An  allusion  to  the  long  and  heroic  strug^  of  the  Netherlands  against 
Spain  (1567-1609),  under  the  leadership  of  William  of  Orange  and  his  son  Manrioe,  by 
which  the  Dutch  states  gained  their  independence.  1 3x3.  Belgia  the  word  la  derived  fnm 
"Belgae,"  the  Romans*  name  for  tribes  which  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  occapied  a 
large  regi(m  including  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands;  it  does  not  here  refer  to  Belgium.  wUdk 
did  not  join  in  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  H  318.  the  western  spring:  an  allusioa  to  Eng- 
land's position  in  the  west  of  Europe,  in  contrast  to  eastern  Europe  and  to  India,  referred  to 
in  the  next  two  lines.  ^  319.  Arcadian:  Arcadia  was  a  beautiful  pastoral  region  in  aonthem 
Greece.  H  330.  Hydaspis:  a  river  in  India;  it  was  famous  as  the  scene  of  one  of  Alexander^i 
victories,  but  still  more  for  fabulotis  stories,  as  that  it  ran  gold  and  jewels.  %  3A5-9a-  These 
lines,  doubtless  inspired  in  part  by  Johnson,  were  directed  against  John  Wilkes  and  his  factioo. 
Wilkes  was  a  political  af^itator,  who  in  his  pai)er.  The  North  Briton^  attacked  the  king'is  minis- 
teis  and  the  message  of  the  king  himself;  for  the  latter  offense  he  was  imprisoned,  and  later, 
for  an  indecent  publication,  he  was  expelled  from  Parliament  and  outlawed,  shortly  before 
"The  Traveller"  appeared;  he  became  a  popular  hero,  but  was  intolerable  to  a  sturdy  Tory 
and  moralist  like  Johnson. 

(381)  397-4i2.  These  lines  are  a  "Deserted  Village"  in  little.  H  403,  4^4-  Cf.  "The 
Deserted  Village,"  11.  65.  66  (p.  283).  H  411.  Oswego:  a  river  in  New  York  state,  flowing 
into  Lake  Ontario.  %  430,  439-34,  437,  438.  These  lines  were  written  by  Johnson;  see  Bos- 
wcU's  Life  0/  Samuel  Johnson,  Globe  ed.,  p.  173. 

(282)  436.  Luke^s  iron  crown:  George  (not  Luke)  Dozsa  headed  a  revolt  in  Hungary, 
in  1 5 1 4,  and  was  tortured  by  being  seated  on  a  red-hot  iron  throne  and  crowned  with  a  red  hot 
iron  crown,  because  he  had  let  the  peasants  proclaim  him  king.  Damiens*  bed  of  steel:  Robert 
Francois  Damiens  was  tortured  and  then  torn  to  pi6ces  by  four  horses,  for  attempting  the  life 
of  Loub  XV,  in  1757;  the  bed  of  steel  was  an  ingenious  device  for  prolonging  hn  life  and 
sufferings. 

(282)  Thb  Deserted  Village.  "I  know  you  wilt  object  (and  indeed  several  of  our 
best  and  wisest  friends  concur  in  the  opinion)  that  the  depopulation  it  deplores  is  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  the  disorders  it  laments  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  poet^  own  imaginaticm.  To 
thb  I  can  scarcely  make  any  other  answer  than  that  I  sincerely  believe  what  I  have  written; 
that  I  have  taken  all  possible  pains,  in  my  country  excursions,  for  these  four  or  five  years  past, 
to  be  certain  of  what  I  allege;  and  that  all  my  views  and  inquiries  have  led  me  to  believe  those 
miseries  real  which  I  here  attempt  to  dbplay." — Dedication  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  "Not 
only  did  the  enclosures  of  commons  deprive  the  poor  of  valuable  rights;  but  also  enclosores 
in  the  sense  of  substitution  of  'severalties'  for  the  old  'champion'  system  admittedly  led  to  the 
consolidation  of  farms,  the  eviction  of  small  holders,  and  so  ....  to  the  ultimate  increase  of 


poor  nu*.  .  .  .  In  Um  end.  ri  coirw.  endamrea  idded  to  the  (caml  malth  of  the  counltr 
ud  tbmbr  incRurd  the  dcmuid  for  libor.  Bui  id  the  meanUme  their  degndcd  uull 
bolden  Into  lullen  Ubmit.  ....  It  ll  (  sicaifiiaot  hcl  tbU  in  i  };<  the  EUabelhu  Act 
was  [cpckM  which  hid  dined  u  leauing  to  enrj  cMtife  it>  (one  tarm  cl  graand  alttchnl. 
Bnl  hidobiUbl;  the  chirf  ansc  of  the  Klvuce  of  panpsiim  in  thii  palcyl  [i  J4i-{U1  wu  the 
riic  in  prlcei  u  mmpmd  wilh  ■»«»."— .Wiai  Eh^iuJ.  ed.  bj  H.  D.  TraUI.  Vol.  V, 

TolhelreQuaitquerla  whether *'BWKt  Auburn'* lithe  Iilah  vUIh^dI  Lino^tlhe  poel^ 
early  home,  Fonkr^  itUemenl  iahlaLi/t  ami  Timu  al  Olivtr  GMtmilh  (dup.  tU)  it  i  nffi- 
tieal  uuwa-;  "Scena  sf  (he  poei^  ^iiuih  hid  dDobikaa  risen  in  hii  mcaori  u  he  wroce, 
mifuling  with,  ind  (iklng  iltered  hue  from,  liter  eipcrieneei;  ....  it  b  turn  paeelbte  thil 
he  mjir  have  ought  Ibe  fint  hint  of  bii  dedgn  Erora  i  local  Wotmeub  poet  ind  •efaoolmuter, 
who  Id  hii  rioth  hid  (imi  rhymed  utlennce  (o  the  old  lenint  irlenncc*  tt  the  Irlih  run! 
populatioD;  nor  could  compUlntt  thit  were  iba  kndal  in  (boie  toyiih  diii  it  Liwr.  tt 
certnin  lecUm  md  Dupuini  evlctiani  by  whldi  one  GenenJ  N«p«r  {Nipper  «  Nipis)  hid 
per^ted  In  Improrlnc  hi>  estali,  hive  pioed  lUogilbcr  frcoi  Giddimlth^  memcry.  But 
there  wu  notUni  laal  hi  hli  ptCKnt  lim;  ar  if  there  wu,  il  wu  the  niilJc  bfc  vul  nml 
■onery  of  Eniluid." 

(iBj)  ij.  limth:  Id  nmple  fufaioo. 

(iBj)  111.  waul:  erapiy  of  am.  1 141.  la-iy  fcandt;  Ihii  wu  ■  commco  Hliry  tor 
a  cunte  in  1  imill  pulib  it  Ihit  time;  It  wu  about  twU*  the  wi^a  ol  1  finn-labcnr.  lad 
iboul  a  fooTth  leu  Ibu  the  wifci  ot  1  mixn  or  cirpenter.  Tbii  iketch  of  the  rood  preacher 
duubdai  owa  lometMng  to  the  poet's  memciits  d  hii  iBlhs  and  brother,  and  perbipi  alio 
to  Cbaucer'i  dncripdon  rf  Ihe  "poor  panon." 

<1B7)  IP&.  On  viUati  maOrr:  the  teacher  ot  the  vUli«e  ichixil  it  LImr,  "Plddy" 
Byrne,  a  retired  qoutennuUr  at  iD  Iriih  rc^iKnl,  no  doubt  [uniihed  Kune  dementi  of  thli 
portciit.  1  log.  fcrwi:  the  leulons  o(  the  law  courQ,  which  are  detennbied  iD  put  by 
certain  days,  mdi  u  Easter,  which  shift  their  plice  in  the  caksdar  from  year  to  year,  tida: 
lima  and  icBKins.  u  ChriXmaMJde.  Whitnintlde  (the  original  neaniof,  from  O.E.  "tid." 
time,  leaiaa).    ^  via.  laiife.'  nuasnre  the  capacity  of  a  barrel  or  kej. 

(iSS)  t]t.  as.'  po-bapi  to  hide  dlwxilorcd  plicei  oa  tlu  wiUi.  1 139.  Tlit  hndvl 
taai  nla.  These  nila.  which  wen  ucribed  to  Charkg  I.  were  u  foUowi:  "1.  Urge  no 
bcilthi;  1.  Probne  no  divine  crdininoe*',  3.  Toach  no  itUe  matUn-,  4.  Rercal  no  icaeB; 
S-  Pick  no  qmrrek;  6.  Mahe  no  compariiou;  y.  Hiintainna  iUopinkau;  8-  Keep  no  bad 
company;  9.  Eocotirage  no  vice;  to.  hlake  no  long  meals;  11.  Repeat  no  grlevanca;  is. 
Lay  DO  wagers."    1 14S.  aiiwlUru  tJiu.-  tbecupofak.  covered  with  foam. 

(igo)  ]i6.  orjiif— irtlun;  bse,  1  taHur.  53».  diariali:  couliea.  Inrchtt:  Om 
streets  of  Loodon  w^e  itiU  so  badly  lighted  that  torchei  were  commooly  used  at  night.  |  3^0. 
Ihffrn:  theliawtbocn  bnah.  ^  144-  AUom*:  the  Altamaha.  a  river  in  Gec*^;  thecoloayof 
Geccgia  wu  founded  hi  1733.  apediUy  as  a  refuge  for  debtm  aad  otbo-  •SUitmol  pmona. 

(igl)  4iS.  Tirmt'i  cUgi:  probaUy  the  cbSi  on  Like  Tivnei  hi  the  north  d  Sweden. 
PmmiamaKa'i!  Fambamarca  is  >  maanlala  in  Ecuador.  South  America.  1 4it-so.  TheM 
Una  were  written  by  JohnHin;  kc  Bonreli^  Li!e  i)  Sannxf  Jaknm.  Globe  ed..  p.  174. 

(a03)  RxiAUATioN.  Ljna  i-ai.  15-43,61-78,03-114,  IST-41S.  Among  Girrick^ininu. 
Bcripli  wu  found  the  following  staJemcnt:  "At  1  meeting  of  a  company  cf  geuliemen,  who 
were  well  known  to  eieh  other,  ind  diverting  themielm,  anung  miny  other  tUngi,  with  the 
pecuHir  oddities  of  Dr.  Goldiniith,  who  never  would  illow  1  superior  hi  iny  art,  from  writing 
poetry  down  to  ^*'*""g  a  hornpipe,  the  doctor,  with  great  eagemeia,  insisted  oo  trying  hb 
epigrammalJc  pown  irith  Mr.  CuHck,  ind  each  <4  them  wu  to  write  the  Ubet's  epitaph. 
Mt.  Gairick  hnrntdiitely  siki  that  hii  eplti|rii  wu  Gniihed.  ind  ipoke  the  followhig  dittiA 

Here  Uci  NoDy  Goklimllh.  foe  ihortneu  called  Noll. 
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QoldimlA,  upon  iSbtt  company^  laaghing  very  heartily,  grew  very  thoa^itfal,  and  cMier  woaM 
not  or  oonkl  not  write  anylliliiff  at  tliat  time;  however,  he  went  to  work,  and  some  weeks 
after  produced  die  foDbwii^  printed  poem,  called  'Retaliation,' which  has  been  mach admired, 
and  gone  throoi^  sevcrsl  editions.  The  pabUc  in  general  have  been  mistaken  in  imaginiiv 
tliat  this  poem  was  written  in  anger  by  die  doctor;  it  was  just  die  contrary;  the  whole  on  aH 
aides  was  done  with  die  greatest  good  hnmor." 

(393)  X.  Scarron:  Paul  Scarron  (x6xo-6o),  a  Ftcnch  bnrleaqae  poet  apd  dramatist. 
^  5.  Omr  Deam  Thomas  Barnard,  Dean  of  Denry,  Ireland.  16.  BurU:  Edmund  Burke, 
the  orator.  1 7-  WiO:  WUHam  Burke,  a  oonain  of  Edmund.  H  8.  Did:  Richard  Burke, 
brodicr  of  Edmund,  ^q,  Cumlmiami*$:  Ridiard  Cumberland  was  a  writer  of  popular 
Sfntinimtal  playa.  1 10.  D^ugUs:  John  Douglas,  a  Scotdmaan,  Canon  of  Windsor.  1^  xi. 
Cmnrick:  Davfci  Gairidc,  die  actor.  \  14.  ItHgB-  John  Rklge,  an  Ixiah  barrister,  mmchmfy: 
a  small  fish  of  rich  flavor.  Reynolds:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  die  pafaater.  Imik-  ■eeH.8r-ii6. 
1 15.  Hickey:  Tom  EUckey,  an  Irish  attorney.  \  98.  Townshmi:  a  member  of  FaxUa- 
ment  and  minor  pofitidan.  \  3s.  niu:  particular,  fastidious,  intdlectuaOy  and  mocally. 
1 33.  a  dmdge:  i  e.,  a  party  drudge,  merely  doing  the  will  of  his  political  snperkn. 

(394)  38.  TertmcK  die  famous  writer  of  Roman  comedies,  living  fax  the  second  centuty 
B.  c    mmier  of  kemrts:  see  die  foDowii^  lines.    I44.  rouk  a  sodal  sf  mblsan 

(395)  77*  Konnckv  William  Kenrick,  a  reHewer  and  play-writer,  was  an  enemy  of 
Goldsmith.  Kottys:  Hugh  Kelly  was  a  writer  of  sentimental  comedy,  with  whom  GoUamldi 
had  had  some  dUSerenoes,  while  Garrick  had  taken  him  mto  favor.  WooifmUs:  WilHam 
Woodfall  was  the  publisher  of  Tho  Morning  Chronide.  ^  80.  be-Rosciused:  see  note  on 
Churchill's  "Rosciad,"  p.  487.  ^  86.  Beaumonis:  Frauds  Beaumont  (1584-X6X6),  in  ooOa- 
boratton  with  John  Fletdier,  wrote  many  ezcdlent  plays.  Bens:  Ben  Jonson  (x573?-x637) 
was  Shakspere'fe  greatest  contemporary  in  the  drama.  %  94.  hard  of  hearing:  while  studying 
the  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  Reynolds  caught  a  cold  which  resulted  in  deafness  and  obliged 
liim  to  use  an  ear-trumpet  ^  95.  Correggios:  Correggio  (1494-XS34)  was  one  of  the  moat 
famous  of  the  Italian  painters  contemporary  with  Raphad. 

CoNTBicpoaABT  Camcisii 

**Tlie  author  already  appears,  by  his  numbers,  to  be  a  verdfier,  and  by  Us  scenery  to  be 
a  poet;  it  therdore  only  remains  that  his  sentiments  discover  him  to  be  a  just  estimator  of 
comparative  happiness Such  is  the  poem  ["  The  Travdler"],  on  which  we  now  con- 
gratulate the  public  as  on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  death  of  Pope,  it  will  not  be  eaay  to 
find  anything  equal." — The  Criiical  Review,  December,  1764.  (Bcswell  attributes  the  article 
to  Johnson.) 

*'  *The  Traveller'  is  one  of  those  delightful  poems  that  allure  by  the  beauty  of  their 

scenery,  a  refined  elegance  of  sentiment,  and  a  correspondent  happiness  of  expresdon 

But  though  our  author  makes  no  great  figure  in  political  philosophy,  he  does  not  fail  to  enter- 
tain us  with  his  poetical  descriptions We  must  now  rder  the  reader  to  the  poem  itself, 

which  we  cannot  but  recommend  to  him  as  a  work  of  very  condderable  merit '^ — The  Monthly 
Review,  January,  1765. 

"That  luxury  is  at  present  depopulating  our  country,  not  only  by  preventing  marriage, 
but  driving  our  villagers  over  the  western  ocean,  we  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  deny  with 
the  best  and  wisest  of  Dr.  Goldsmiths  friends,  but  we  do  not  therefore  read  his  poem  with  the 
leas  pleasure.    As  a  picture  of  fancy  it  has  great  beauty;  and  if  we  shaU  occadonally  remaik 

that  it  is  nothing  more,  we  shaU  very  little  derogate  from  ita  merit In  thb  extract 

[11  x-48]  there  is  a  strdn  of  poetry  very  different  from  the  quaint  phrase  and  forced  construc- 
tion into  which  our  faahionable  bards  are  distorting  prose This  fit  57-74]  is  fine 

painting  and  fine  poetry,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  there  was  a  time 
when  England  was  equally  divided  among  its  inhabitants  by  a  rood  to  a  man:  if  it  was 
posdble  that  such  an  equal  dividon  could  take  place,  dther  in  Fngland  or  any  other  ooun- 
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try,  it  could  not  continue  ten  yean;  wherever  there  is  property,  there  must  of  neoemty  be 

poverty  and  riches This  passage  [11.  97-iia]  though  it  is  fine,  is  fandhil.    Does  be 

who  retires  into  the  country  to  crown  'a  youth  of  labor  vrith  an  age  of  ease'  use  no  knife, 
eat  no  sugar,  and  wear  neither  shirt  nor  breeches  ?  If  be  does,  for  him  the  mine  must  be 
explored,  the  deep  tempted,  and  'the  pale  artist  ply  the  sickly  trade.'  The  foUowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  parish  priest  would  have  done  honor  to  any  poet  of  any  age.  '*  — The  Monthly  Riview 
June,  1770,  in  a  review  of  "  The  Deserted  Village." 

"This  is  a  very  elegant  poem,  written  with  great  pahis,  yet  bearing  every  possible  mark 
of  facility.  In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  extract  from  it  containing  the  picture  of  a  country 
curate;  we  shall  now  present  the  public  vrith  the  description  of  a  country  schoolmaster  and  a 
village  ale-house,  which  we  think  particularly  picturesque.*^— rib«  London  Magwrnt,  June, 
1770. 

JAMES  BEATTIE 

(295)  Toe  Minstbel.  Book  I.  xix-xxii,  xxxii-xxxv,  liii-lv.  "The  design  was  to  trace 
the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius,  bom  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and 
reason  till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  bi  the  world  as  a 

minstrel I  have  endeavored  to  imitate  Spenser  in  the  measure  of  his  verse,  and  in  the 

harmony,  simplicity,  and  variety  of  his  composition.  Antique  expressioos  I  have  avoided. 
....  To  those  whu  may  be  disposed  to  ask  what  couU  bduce  me  to  write  in  so  difficult 
a  measure,  I  can  only  answer  that  it  pleases  my  ear,  and  seems,  from  its  Gothic  structure 
and  original,  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  subject  and  spirit  of  the  poem.  It  admits  both 
simplicity  and  magnificence  of  sound  and  of  language,  beyond  any  other  stanxa  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  It  allows  the  sententiousness  of  the  couplet  as  well  as  the  more  complex 
modulation  of  blank  verse.  What  some  critics  have  remarked,  of  its  uniformity  growing  at 
last  tiresome  to  the  ear,  will  be  found  to  hold  true  only  when  the  poetry  is  faulty  in  other 
respects. " — Preface. 

THOMAS  CHATTERTON 

(398)  BiiSTOWS  Tkaoedix.  Stanxas  x-3,  54-^>  9>-98*  "Bristowe"  is  an  eariy 
form  for  *'  Bristol"  The  historical  basis  of  the  baUad  is  probably  the  executioQ  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Fulford,  at  Bristol,  in  1461,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses;  Fulford,  a  partisan  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  had  opposed  the  claim  of  Edward  IV  to  the  throne  of  England.    1  s.  hsn^haa, 

(300)  63.  emshone'^thowtd.  nuw—more.  ^  71.  wwcdiw"- garments.  1  79.  fhi^^ 
condition.  ^  78.  iScA^fie—each  one.  1  79.  of^hf.  Henru^s:  the  leferenoe  is  to  Henry 
VI,  who  had  recently  been  deposed  and  whom  Edward  IV  had  succeeded— illegitimately,  as 
the  Lancastrians  believed. 

(30Z)  85.  ffio0">more.    ^  105.  iiiyifts<efr"> minster,  cathedral 

(30a)  135-  Ghncester:  the  Duke  of  Gkmoester,  afterward  Richard  IIL  1 138.  N» 
—no. 

(303)  x6o.  x^tfJ^— struck.  1 169.  Kymmdph-hylU:  "So  called  from  Kenwulf.  king 
of  Merda,  and  probably  the  same  spot  which  still  bears  the  name  of  King^  Down,  a  very 
eminent  part  of  the  dty."— Dean  MiDes.    \  1 73.  PowU's^  Paulls. 

(303)  The  Accounts  or  W.  Canynges  Feast.  William  Canynge  was  the  imaginary 
friend  and  patron  of  the  imaginary  poet-priest  Rowley,  to  whom  Chattertoo  attributed  moat 
of  his  poems  in  imitation  of  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  century;  this  poem,  however,  he  ascribes 
to  Canynge.    K  x.  Aoii'-has.    1  s.  BytkeoyU''{air  welcoming.    AMwiiie"' appear. 

(304)  4.  snoffellcumS   up.      choorte'^dteaiuit    pleasant     1[6.  5«wl(lyie"'SweeUy. 

^  7.  Sydwso.    coyne^Vtea.    K  9.  HtU  jfj^f-they  stiO,  i.  e.,  when  the  minstrds  became 

silent.    M— nothing.    1  xx.  ecAMw—each  one,  every.  dMfM<-dine.  \  xa.  Gyf'^U.  Itcamrn 

.  .  .  r>ft.  Gorges:  other  imaginary  friends  of  Canynge. 
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Goldsmith,  upon  the  company^  Uui^iing  very  heartily,  grew  very  thoughtful,  and  either  would 
not  or  oonld  not  write  anydiing  at  that  time;  however,  he  went  to  work,  and  some  weeks 
after  produced  the  following  printed  poem,  called  *  Retaliation,'  which  has  been  much  admired, 
and  gone  throoi^  several  editions.  The  public  in  general  have  been  mistaken  in  imagining 
that  tUs  poem  was  written  in  anger  by  the  doctor;  it  vras  just  the  contrary;  the  lAoie  oo  all 
sides  vras  done  vrith  the  greatest  food  humor." 

(ags)  I.  Scamm:  Paul  Scarron  (x6xoHSo),  a  Frendi  burlesque  poet  apd  dramatist. 
^  5.  Ow  Dean:  Thomas  Barnard,  Dean  of  Derry,  Ireland.  ^  6.  Burke:  Edmund  Burke, 
the  orator.  1 7.  WHl:  William  Burke,  a  cousin  of  Edmund.  %  8.  Dick:  Richard  Burke, 
brother  of  Edmund.  ^  9.  Cumheriand^s:  Richard  Cumberland  was  a  writer  of  popular 
sentimental  plays.  H  xo.  Douglas:  John  Dongas,  a  Scotchman.  Canon  of  Windsor.  \  xi. 
Ganick:  David  Garrick,  the  actor.  %  X4.  Ridge'  John  Ridge,  an  Irish  barrister,  anchovy: 
a  small  fish  of  rich  flavor.  Reynolds:  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  pointer,  lamb-  see  IL  87-^ 
^  X5.  Hickey:  Tom  EUdcey,  an  Irish  attorney.  1  38.  Townshend:  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  minor  politician.  ^  33.  nice:  particular,  fastidious,  intellectually  and  morally. 
\  33.  a  drudge:  i  e.,  a  party  drudge,  merely  ddng  the  vrill  of  his  political  superiors. 

(394)  38.  Tarence:  the  faunous  writer  <^  Roman  comedies,  living  in  the  second  century 
B.  c.    mender  of  hearts:  see  the  following  lines.    ^[44.  rouL'  a  social  assemblage. 

(395)  77*  Kenrieks:  William  Kenrick,  a  reviewer  and  play-writer,  was  an  enemy  of 
Goldsmith.  Kdlys:  Hugh  Kelly  vras  a  writer  of  sentimental  OMDiMiy,  vrith  whom  Goldsmith 
had  had  some  di£ferences,  while  Garrick  had  taken  him  mto  favor.  Wood/alls:  William 
Woodfall  was  the  publisher  of  The  Morning  Chronicle.  ^  80.  be-Rosciused:  see  note  <m 
Churchill's  "Rosciad,"  p.  487.  K  86.  Beaumonts:  Frands  Beaumont  (1584-1616),  in  colla- 
boration with  John  Fletcher,  wrote  many  excellent  plays.  Bens:  Ben  Jonson  (x573?-x637) 
was  Shakspere'fe  greatest  contemporary  in  the  drama.  %  94.  hard  of  hearing:  whUe  studying 
the  pictures  in  the  Vatican,  Reynolds  caught  a  cold  which  resulted  in  deafness  and  obliged 
him  to  use  an  ear-trumpet.  ^  95.  Correggios:  Correggio  (1494-1534)  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  the  Italian  painters  contemporary  with  Raphael. 

CONTEICPORABY  CRFnCIFlI 

"The  author  already  appears,  by  his  numbers,  to  be  a  versifier,  and  by  his  scenery  to  be 
a  poet;  it  therefore  only  remains  that  his  sentiments  discover  him  to  be  a  just  estimator  of 
comparative  happiness Such  is  the  poem  ["  The  Tra\'ellcr"],  on  which  we  now  con- 
gratulate the  public  as  on  a  production  to  which,  since  the  death  of  Pope,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
find  anything  equal." — The  Critical  Review^  December,  1764.  (Boswell  attributes  the  article 
to  Johnson.) 

**  'The  Traveller'  b  one  of  those  delightful  poems  that  allure  by  the  beauty  of  their 

scenery,  a  refined  elegance  oi  sentiment,  and  a  correspondent  happiness  oi  expression 

But  though  our  author  makes  no  great  figure  in  political  philosophy,  he  does  not  fail  to  enter- 
tain tis  with  his  poetical  descriptions We  must  now  refer  the  reader  to  the  poem  itself, 

which  we  cannot  but  recommend  to  him  as  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit." — The  Monthly 
Review,  January,  1765. 

"That  luxury  is  at  present  depopulating  our  country,  not  only  by  preventing  marriage, 
but  driving  our  villagers  over  the  western  ocean,  we  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  deny  vrith 
the  best  and  wisest  of  Dr.  Goldsmith's  friends,  but  we  do  not  therefore  read  his  poem  with  the 
less  pleasure.    As  a  picture  of  fancy  it  has  great  beauty;  and  if  we  shall  occasionally  remark 

that  it  is  nothing  more,  we  shall  very  little  derogate  from  its  merit In  this  extract 

[11  x-48]  there  is  a  strain  of  poetry  very  different  from  the  quaint  phrase  and  forced  construc- 
tion into  which  our  fashionable  bards  are  distorting  prose This  fll.  57-74]  is  fine 

painting  and  fine  poetry,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  there  was  a  time 
when  England  was  equally  divided  among  its  inhabitants  by  a  rood  to  a  man:  if  it  was 
possible  that  such  an  equal  division  could  take  place,  either  in  England  or  any  other  coon- 
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try,  it  could  not  continue  ten  yean;  wherever  there  is  property,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
poverty  and  riches.  ....  This  passage  [11.  97-119]  though  it  is  fine,  is  fandful.  Does  he 
who  retires  into  the  country  to  crown  'a  youth  of  labor  with  an  age  of  ease'  use  no  knife, 
eat  no  sugar,  and  wear  neither  shirt  nor  breeches  ?  If  he  does,  for  him  the  mine  must  be 
explored,  the  deep  tempted,  and  'the  pale  artist  ply  the  sickly  trade.'  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  parish  priest  would  have  done  honor  to  any  poet  of  any  age.  '*  — The  Monthly  Review 
June,  1770,  in  a  review  of  "  The  Deserted  Village." 

"This  is  a  very  elegant  poem,  written  with  great  pahis,  yet  bearing  every  possible  mark 
of  facility.  In  our  kst  number  we  gave  an  extract  from  it  containing  the  picture  of  a  country 
curate;  we  shall  now  present  the  public  vdth  the  description  of  a  country  schoolmaster  and  a 
village  ale-house,  which  we  thmk  particularly  picturesque.*'— rA«  London  Magaaine,  June, 
1770. 

JAMES  BEATTIE 

(295)  Toe  Mikstbel.  Book  I.  xix-xxii,  xxxii-xxxv,  liii-lv.  '*The  design  was  to  trace 
the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius,  bom  in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  fancy  and 
reason  till  that  period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the  vrorld  as  a 

minstrel I  have  endeavored  to  imitate  Spenser  in  the  measure  of  his  verse,  and  in  the 

harmony,  simplicity,  and  variety  of  his  comporition.  Antique  expressioos  I  have  avoided. 
....  To  those  wha  may  be  disposed  to  adc  what  could  induce  me  to  write  in  so  difficult 
a  measure,  I  can  only  answer  that  it  pleases  my  ear,  and  seems,  from  its  Gothic  structure 
and  original,  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  subject  and  spirit  of  the  poem.  It  admits  both 
simplicity  and  magnificence  of  sound  and  of  language,  beyond  any  other  stanxa  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  It  allows  the  sententiousness  of  the  couplet  as  well  as  the  more  complex 
modulation  of  blank  verse.  What  some  critics  have  remarked,  of  its  uniformity  growing  at 
last  tiresome  to  the  ear,  will  be  found  to  hold  true  only  when  the  poetry  is  faulty  in  other 
respects. " — Preface. 

THOMAS  CHATTERTON 

(398)  Bristowb  Tkaoedix.  Stanxas  x-3,  $4-98,  9>-98>  "Bristowe"  is  an  early 
form  for  *'  Bristol"  The  historical  basis  of  the  baUad  is  probably  the  execution  of  Sir  Baklwln 
Fulford,  at  Bristol,  in  1461,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses;  Fulford,  a  partisan  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  had  opposed  the  claim  of  Edward  IV  to  the  throne  of  England.    1  s.  hsn^hta. 

(300)  63.  enshone^tiiowcd.  nuw—more.  1  71.  wwcd^w* garments.  1  7a.  flyghU^ 
condition.  ^  78.  Echone^ttidi  one.  K  79.  0/<-by.  HenHe*s:  the  reference  is  to  Henry 
VI,  who  had  recently  been  deposed  and  whom  Edward  IV  had  succeeded — illegitimately,  as 
the  Lancastrians  believed. 

(30Z)  85.  moe— more.    ^  105.  myiftsfarr— minster,  cathedral. 

(30a)  135-  GhncesUr:  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterward  Richard  IIL  1 138.  N» 
■■no. 

(303)  z6o.  x^0j^— struck.  1 169.  Kymmdph-hylU:  '*So  called  from  Kenwulf.  king 
of  Merda,  and  probably  the  same  spot  which  still  bears  the  name  of  King%  Down,  a  very 
eminent  part  of  the  dty. "— Dean  MiDes.    1 1 73.  PowU*s^  Paulas. 

(303)  The  Accounts  or  W.  Canynobs  Feast.  William  Canynge  was  the  imaginary 
friend  and  patrtm  of  the  imaginary  poet-priest  Rowley,  to  whom  Chattertoa  attributed  most 
of  his  poems  in  imitation  of  poetry  of  the  fifteenth  century;  this  poem,  however,  he  ascribes 
to  Canynge.    K  x.  Aon—has.    ^  a.  ByekeoyU^'fair  welcoming.    AMwiiie*" appear. 

(304)  4-  snojfdU'^ sauS   up.      e/Morfo^dieerful,    pleasant.     ^6.  SwoUlye'^wwtetlf. 

%  7.  Syche^wa,    coyne^Vtesi,    1  g.  HtU  styUe^Ooey  still,  i.  e.,  when  the  minstrds  became 

silent.    M— nothing.    ^  xx.  ecAMw-each  one,  every.  dMfM<-dine.  \  xa.  Gyf'^U.  lecamm 

.  .  .  Tyb.  Gorges:  other  imaginary  friends  of  Canynge. 
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(304)  Mynstecllxs  Songx.  From  "idU.**  1 1.  fto^ynfc* budding.  \  2.  mmw"- 
meadows,  i^mfeii-" sprinkled.  K  4.  M^*"tender.  H  5.  enUfed'^laied  out.  ilf«iifft4r 
— stretdied.  K6.  wlvitfywf"  whistling.  </yjMM— din.  noise.  H  8.  fMiiie—ruddy.  «wf- 
ibyfMK'-weUdn,  sky.  K  9.  ale-slake:  a  stake  irith  a  bush  of  twigs  at  the  top,  projecting 
from  the  front  of  an  ale-house  as  a  sign.  %  15.  aUeyfwwloat.  %i6.  thekynde'^ibewp^ita', 
here,  womankind. 

(30s)  XQ.  blake'^hltuk,  bare.  H  ao.  fifyf/e^fitftf— gilding.  ^33.  woddie^'woody? 
^  94.  JCTOMiM-" lightning.  <emci— gleams.  ^  35.  r«<2^— ruddy.  1[a6.  /rNc/>i(«— fruitful,  ^s?. 
^ef-"  pears.  (/«e"'dye,  color.  K  30.  Aar<yi"> heart's.  sfeyiKeJ">atained.  K  31.  «roflf>- 
wrought,  made.  iif»(tt«r-'neith^.  kynde^aex.  %  3a.  chafe'^da&ag,  warm.  ^  33  Dheere'^ 
there.  K  35.  fro/fo—but.  Urfrnvadc.  ^  39.  ymUylle  manAertf"- useless  member,  i.  e..  Adam% 
rib.  H  4a.  ikynitf"- nature.  H  43.  i4lfr«y</«<- albeit.  ^JlM«r«i-"  mates.  S  44-  Ja/twge  kynde'^ 
savage  species,  i.  e.,  wild  animals.  sUa^slxy,  ^  45.  efte^'oden.  ckeres^dbetn.  \  46. 
Toc/kW* joined?  dowered  with?  A«m— they.  ^47.  nvyf^"- quickly.  I48.  hamic 
cursed.    Ate<-highly. 

(306)  O,  Syngx  untoe  Mis  Roundelaie.  From  "idla."  ^  3.  ne  moe^na  more. 
hallie  iaie— holiday.  ^  4.  rrywyfi^e— running.  %  8.  cryne— hair  (Latin  **crinis,"  hair). 
%  9.  rode^akm.  ^  zo.  J^MUe— ruddy.  %  ix.  Cak-cold.  %  15.  ^vole-sweet  1 17.  Dc/fe 
hys  taboure:  i.  e.,  he  was  skilful  in  playing  on  the  tabor;  the  tabor  was  a  stringed  ioatrument 
somewhat  like  a  guitar.    codgeUe  ilote— cudgel  stout.  ^  3X.  yaiMW">than  (d .  "ye**  for  **the**). 

(307)  38.  iV«— not.  Aoi/itf— holy.  H  39.  ce/ff«5f»  coldness.  ^43.  dmle— fasten.  ^44. 
^re— grow.  %  45.  Ou^Aawi- elfin.  II  53.  n^i««night.  ^  57.  ro^5<-water-flags.  ^  58. 
y«r— your.    /^a/Aa//e— deadly. 

(307)  An  Excelente  Balade  of  Charitie.  Subheading,  "As  wroten  bie  the  gode 
pricste  Thomas  Rowleie,  1464-*'  "Thomas  Rowley,  the  author,  was  bom  at  Norton  Mal- 
reward,  in  Somersetshire,  educated  at  the  convent  of  St.  Kenna,  at  Keynesham,  and  died  at 
Westbury,  in  Gloucestershire." — Chatterton.  ^  i.  In  Virgyni:  in  that  part  of  the  xodiac 
called  the  Virgin,  which  the* sun  enters  in  August.  ^  a.  m««=  meads.  H  3.  roJJ^J* reddened. 
^4.  molcsoU  (Latin  "mollis,"  soft).  ^5.  peedcpicd,  variegated,  chiandri ^gold^ch. 
^  7.  (i^/te=»neat.  a«m«re= mantle. 

(308)  10.  awZ—arose.  ^  13.  Ht//rT»^— hiding,  attmes^tit  once,  /r/yw— festive. 
^15.  holme:  a  kind  of  oak.  ^  16.  SryncU  Godwine^s  covent:  "It  would  have  been  charitable 
if  the  author  had  not  pointed  at  personal  characters  in  this  '  Ballad  of  Charity.'  The  abbot 
of  St.  Godwin's  at  the  time  of  writing  of  this  was  Ralph  de  Bellomont,  a  great  stickler  for  the 
Lancastrian  family.  Rowley  was  a  Yorkist." — Chatterton.  ^17.  iw^neynge— moaning. 
^  18.  vjewe™ appearance.  ungentle^^Vioi  like  that  of  a  gentleman,  beggarly,  weede'^drtas. 
H  19.  6f«//u/— brimful.  11  ao.  ai«<T= receiver  of  alms,  beggar.  ^  aa.  g/cwuwAi— gloomy, 
clouded,  dejected.  Has-  A>ra/ynJ= dry,  sapless.  ^24.  c/turc/t-f/r&e-ZuMtje— the  grave  ("glebe" 
—soil,  ground).  <Mferriyrd= accursed.  If  as-  it«/^=> chest,  coffin.  (ior/oMrtf-" sleeping.  %  a6. 
C4ii«"»cold.  ^rr»=grow.  ^  27.  amin^r— among.  ^  30.  /arjM'a/= sunburnt.  im<^«— smoke. 
(frertcfc*— drink.  ^31.  ^/ia5/«<5J— ghastliness,  terror.  />a//=appal.  ^  33.  /ftftf— fly.  H  34. 
/«vyn»«— lightning.  ^  31?.  5»»w/A«= steam,  vapors.  /<nw»jfj— flashings.  U  36.  c/>wimy»g«-" noisy. 
^37.C/»««J='move3.  rw6o//r»= swelled.  ^39.  ^a/Zard'— frighted.  K  40.  nvoff^ei— swings 
^  4a.  6f<»i/<™  burst.    a//<rfKr5=at  once.    j/o«<r»="  stony. 

(309)  45.  chapournctte:  "A  small  round  hat,  not  unlike  the  shapoumette  in  heraldry, 
formerly  worn  by  ecclesiastics  and  lawyers." — Chatterton.  ^46.  pr»K^te— painted.  ^47. 
He  aynewarde  toldt  his  bederoU:  "He  told  his  beads  backwards;  a  figurative  expreasioD  to 
signify  cursing." — Chatterton.  \  49.  m«5/=poor.  ^  50.  co^r— cloak.  Lyncolne  cloike: 
a  green  cloth,  made  particularly  well  in  the  town  of  Lincohi.  H  s<t.  auiremete:  "A  loose 
white  robe  worn  by  priests." — Chatterton.  hfywfi*"" twine.  ^  53.  shoone" shoes.  Pyke^ 
peaked.  fMvr(ij=- lord's.  ^  55.  trammels:  shackles  used  to  make  a  horse  amble.  •[  56. 
horse-mUlanare:  "In  a  public  part  of  Bristol,  full  in  sight  of  every  passer-by,  was  a  sadlcr^ 
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shop,  oyer  which  was  inscribed  ....  'hone-miHiner.'  On  the  oatside  of  one  of  Ute  windows 
of  the  same  operator  stood  ....  a  wooden  horse  dressed  oat  with  ribbons,  to  explain  the 
nature  of  horse-milllnery."— Stevens,  writing  of  a  risit  in  1776.  K  57.  drop^ynge^drooping. 
^63.  yatfe—that  erouche'^cnid6x.  i[66.  faiUmr'^z  vagabond.  I69.  sheUynge^ntux^- 
ing.  %  7a.  nyneyHge^numbog.  K  74.  jape:  "A  short  sorplns  worn  by  friars  of  an 
inferior  dass  and  secular  priests." — Cbatterton.  ^  75.  limUome:  a  friar  licensed  to  beg 
within  a  certain  limited  area,    of  order:  i.  e..  as  to  his  order. 

(310)  8z.  groaU:  a  coin  worth  fotir  pence.  18a.  iii«iler">poor.  hoUuie^yiy.  ^83. 
eathceMBt,  II84.  fi«te">naught  1|8s.  iMAaJK«"> unhappy.  1|86.  ScolA^—scarce.  K87. 
semecope:  a  short  under-doak.  %  89.  a6arie<"went  on.  H  90.  gUmrcgjuofcy,  K  gi.  mt^ 
—mighty. 

CONTBICPOKAKY  CETriCISM 

**On  our  first  opening  these  poems,  the  smooth  style  of  the  harmony,  the  easy  march  of 
the  verse,  the  regular  station  of  the  caesura,  the  structure  of  the  phrase,  and  the  cast  and  com- 
iriejDon  of  the  thoughts  made  us  presently  conclude  that  they  were  mock  ruins.  If  such  they 
are,  their  merit  is  of  no  high  estimation,  it  being  as  easy  for  a  person  accustomed  to  versifica- 
tion, and  acquainted  irith  obsolete  terms,  to  falnicate  an  old  poem  as  to  write  a  new  one;  but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  really  productions  of  the  fiftemth  century,  they  are  the  most 
extraordinary  literary  curiosities  that  this  or  any  recent  period  has  produced,  for  they  would 
show  us  that  the  graces  of  numbers  and  the  refinements  of  poetical  melody  are  of  no  modem 
date,  but  belonged  to  one  of  the  first  adventurers  in  English  poesy." — Tht  Monthly  Review^ 
April,  1777. 

**In  these  sratiments  all  readers  of  taste,  even  in  these  days,  must  agree  with  Master 
Lidgate  when  they  peruse  these  truly  dassic  poems,  especially  those  capital  performances, 
'The  Dethe  of  Syr  Charles  Bawdin,*  ....  *i£Ila,  a  Tragycal  Enterlude,*  'Goddwyn,  a 
Tragedie,'  and  'The  Battle  of  Hastings,*  all  which,  for  pure  poetry,  simplicity,  and  solid  sense, 
as  well  as  harmony,  may  vie  with  the  most  elegant  and  harmonious  of  the  modems.  And 
this  last  is  certainly  the  most  suspicions  circumstance,  as,  with  all  their  merit,  all  our  other 
old  bards,  from  Chaucer  down  to  Donne,  are  in  that  particular  so  defective  that  many  of  their 
verses  are  mere  prose  and  others  hardly  legible.  Scarce  one  sudi  line  occurs  in  Rowley, 
scarce  one  but  what  Pope  or  Dryden,  bating  the  old«words,  might  have  written  and  owned. 
....  In  this  same  'Battle'  the  picturesque  variety  bi  the  deaths,  descriptions,  rimOes,  etc, 
we  cannot  help  observing,  will  not  suffer  by  a  comparison  with  the  like  imagery  in  the  Greek 
or  Roman  epic,  any  more  than  'iElla'  and  Goddwyn,'  with  their  sublime  choruses  (especially 
the  'Fragment  to  Freedom'),  will  be  degraded  by  being  classed  with  the  most  perfect  models 

of  the  ancient  or  modem  drama On  the  whole,  if  Rowley  was  the  author  of  these 

poems  (and  what  modem  who  had  such  a  talent  would  have  buried  it  in  the  rabbish  of  obso- 
lete words  ?),  poetry  arrived  at  maturity  near  two  centurier  sooner  than  has  been  hitherto 
apprehended." — Tlu  Gendeman's  Magtuim^  June,  1777. 

WILLIAM  COWPER 

"My  sole  drift  is  to  be  useful;  a  point  which,  however,  I  knew  I  shook!  in  vain  aim  at 
unless  I  could  be  likewise  entertaining.  I  have  therefore  fixed  these  two  strings  upon  my 
bow,  and  by  the  hdp  of  both  have  done  my  best  to  send  my  arrow  to  the  mark.  My  readers 
will  hardly  have  begun  to  laugh  before  they  will  be  called  upon  to  correct  that  levity  and  peruse 
me  with  a  more  serious  air.  As  to  the  effect,  I  leave  it  alone  in  His  hands  Who  can  alone 
produce  it:  neither  prose  nor  verse  can  reform  the  manners  of  a  dissolute  age,  much  less  can 
they  inspire  a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  unless  assisted  and  made  efficadous  by  the  Power 
Who  superintends  the  truth  He  has  vouchsafed  to  impart." — Letter  to  Mrs.  Cowper,  October 
19,  1781,  about  his  first  volume  of  poems.  "If  I  trifle  [as  in  "John  Gilpin"!  and  merely 
trifle,  it  is  because  I  am  reduced  to  it  by  necessity— a  melancholy,  that  nothmg  ebe  so  effectu- 
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any  dbpenei,  eogiflei  me  •omednifls  in  die  aidiioiii  tuk  of  faelag  votay  by  force.  And, 
itnuBge  as  It  may  leem,  die  moat  lnd!cn»aa  Hnes  I  erer  wrote  haw  been  written  fai  the  aaddcat 
mood,  and  bat  for  that  nddcst  mood  perhapa  had  nem  been  written  at  alL*^-— Letter  to 
Unwin,  November  18, 1782.  "I  considered  that  die  taste  of  the  day  is  refined,  and  dcficale 
to  excess,  and  that  to  disgust  die  delicacy  of  tasle  by  a  slovenly  inattention  to  it  would  be  to 
forfeit  at  once  all  hope  of  being  oaefnl;  and  for  this  reason,  thooi^  I  have  written  more  verse 
this  last  year  than  perhapa  any  man  in  England,  I  have  finished,  and  polished,  and  toodied 
and  retoadied,  with  the  ntmost  care.*'— -Letter  to  Unwin,  October  61  1781.  **!  know  tliat 
die  ears  of  modem  verK-writers  are  ddlcate  to  an  excess,  and  their  readers  are  troofaled  with 
die  same  sqneamlihneH  as  themselves;  so  that  if  a  line  do  not  run  as  smoodi  as  cpdclErilvcr 
they  sre  offended.  A  aide  of  the  present  day  serves  a  poem  as  a  cook  serves  a  dead  toAey 
when  she  fastens  die  legs  of  it  to  a  poet  and  drawa  oat  all  the  sinews.  For  dds  we  may  thank 
Pope;  bat  onks  we  coald  imitate  him  hi  the  doeeneas  and  compactness  of  his  1  usiinlfai  aa 
wen  as  in  tlie  smoothness  of  his  nnmbers,  vre  had  better  drop  die  imitation,  whldi  aarvcs  no 
other  porpose  than  to  emascolate  and  vreaken  aU  we  write.  Give  me  a  manly,  rooi^  fine, 
with  a  deal  of  meaning  hi  it,  rather  than  a  whofe  poem  fan  of  musical  periodadiat  have  nothii!« 
bat  their  oily  smoothness  to  recommend  theml'^ — ^Letter  to  Johnson,  his  pabUsher,  «~t«*nd 
**My  descriptions  [hi  "The  Task**]  are  aU  from  natnre:  not  one  of  them  aeoond-handed. 
My  delineadooa  of  the  heart  are  from  my  own  experience:  not  one  of  them  Louowed  froni 
books,  or  in  the  least  degree  eonjectoral.  In  my  nambers,  which  I  have  varied  as  modi  aa  I 
could  (for  blank  verae  without  variety  of  numbers  is  no  better  than  bladder  and  string),  I  have 
imitated  nobody,  though  sometimes  perhaps  there  may  be  an  apparent  resemUanoe,  because 

at  the  same  time  that  I  would  not  imitate  I  have  not  affectedly  differed Except  the 

fifth  book,  which  is  rather  of  a  political  aspect,  the  whole  has  one  tendency:  to  discoantenanoe 
the  modem  enthusiasm  after  a  London  life,  and  to  recommend  rural  ease  and  leisore,  as 
friendly  to  the  cause  of  piety  and  virtue." — Letter  to  Unwin,  October  10,  1784. 

(3x0)  This  Evening,  Delia,  You  and  I.  "Delia"  was  the  poet%  coosin,  Theodora 
Cowper;  she  returned  his  love,  but  her  father  forbade  the  marriage. 

(3x1)  Table  Talx.  lines  6x0-55.  ^  20.  Circe:  an  enchantress  of  Greek  l^end. 
who  turned  men  into  swine;  see  the  Odyssey ^  z.  a  10  ff. 

(3x2)  Truth.  Lines  131-70.  ^9.  lappei-head:  "A  head-dress  made  with  Utppets, 
or  lace  pendants." — The  Century  Dictionary. 

(3x3)  38.  Brahmins:  Hindu  priests. 

(3x3)  On  TBS  Loss  OF  the  Royal  George.  Subheading,  **  Written  when  the  news 
arrived."  While  the  "Royal  George**  was  being  refitted  at  Spithead,  off  the  soathem  coast 
of  England,  August  ag,  1783.  the  shifting  of  her  guns  made  her  suddenly  heel  over  and  sink; 
of  the  thousand  sailors,  marines,  officers,  and  visitors  aboard,  about  eight  hundred,  indading 
Admiral  Kempenfelt,  were  drowned. 

(3x4)  The  Task. 

(3x4)  Rural  Sights  and  Sounds,    Book  L  154-309. 

(3x6)  Human  Opression.  Book  IL  x-47.  K  i.  Cf.  Jer.  9:9:  "Oh  that  I  had  in  the 
wildemess  a  lodging  pkce  of  wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  peofde."  ^  x6.  frUk^ 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  %  ao.  d«vo<M— gives  over  by  a  vow  (Latin  "devovere,"  to  vow); 
here,  gives  over  to  destruction. 

(317)  40.  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England:  Lord  Mansfield,  in  x77a,  had  given  a 
decision  to  this  effect. 

(317)  The  Model  Preacher.    Book  II.  395-413.     K  15.  ro^iHNn— pulpit 

(3x8)  Cotofer,  the  Rdigious  Recluse.  Book  III.  X08-33.  1  x.  a  stricken  deer:  Cowper% 
first  attack  of  insanity,  in  which  he  tried  three  times  to  commit  snidde,  occurred  in  X763HS5; 
it  necessitated  permanent  withdrawal  from  the  profession  of  the  law,  on  which  he  had  entered, 
and  a  retired  life  in  the  country  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

(3x8)  The  Arrival  of  the  Post.    Book  IV.  x-4x. 
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(3x9)  25-27.  These  lines  were  evidently  written  before  the  news  readied  England  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  England  and  America  had  been  signed  in  Paris,  in  September, 
X783;  "The  Task'*  was  begun  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  ^  98-30.  Oive  and  Hastings 
had  recently  been  laying  the  foundation  of  England^  empire  in  India,  partly  by  acts  which 
aroused  the  indignation  of  justice-loving  Englishmen  and  brought  Hastings  to  trial  before 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1788. 

(3x9)  WinUr  Scenes  in  the  Couniry.    Book  V.  a  1-5 7.     H  2.  ftenlf-stiff.  wiry  grasses. 

(330)  a6.  lurcher:  a  hunting  dog,  a  cross  between  a  shepherd-dog  and  a  greyhound. 

(320)  The  BastUe.    Book  V.  37^445.    Y  4t  5*  See  Exod.  90:  a. 

(3ax)  aa-as.  See  Dan.  4:xo-x5. 

(333)  66.  the  Mamchean  God:  Manicheism,  an  old  Babylonish  nature  religion  modi- 
fied by  Christian  elements,  taught  that  the  Evil  Principle  was  coetemal  with  the  Good  Prindpie 
and  that  it  made  man. 

(333)  Set  Not  Thy  Foot  on  Worms,    Book  VI.  560-80. 

(333)  On  ths  Dsath  or  Mis.  Thkockmorton's  Bullfinch.  The  Throckmortons, 
a  cultivated  family  of  Roman  Catholics,  were  neighbors  of  Cowper  at  Olney,  with  whom  he 
had  much  pleasant  companionship.     ^  7.  Rketms^URt  Rhine. 

(334)  On  thx  Receipt  of  My  Mother's  Pictusx.  **I  have  latdy  received  from  a 
female  cousin  of  mine  in  Norfolk,  ....  a  picture  of  my  own  mother.  She  died  when  1 
wanted  two  days  of  being  six  years  o!d;  yet  I  remember  her  perfectly,  find  the  picture  a  strong 
likeness  of  her,  and,  because  her  memory  has  been  ever  predous  to  me,  have  written  a  poem  on 
the  rrceipt  of  it:  a  poem  which,  one  excepted,  I  had  more  pleasure  in  writing  than  any  that  1 
ever  wrote." — Letter  to  Mrs.  King,  March  la,  179c. 

(335)  X4.  lost  so  long:  fifty-two  years  before. 

(336)  53.  the  pastoral  house:  the  rectory,  where  Cowper  was  bom,  in  the  town  of  Great 
Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire.     K  67.  JbtMMwr*"  whims,  caprice. 

(337)  07-  The  line  is  quoted  incorrectly  from  Garth's  "Dispensary"  (X699),  III-  aa6. 
"Where  biUows  never  break,  nor  tempests  roar."  H  08.  <Jby  loved  contort:  Cowper^  father 
died  in  1756.  %  xo8.  My  boast  is  not:  Cowper  means  that,  ahhough  it  is  the  fact,  he  does  not 
boast  of  it;  on  his  mother^  side  he  was  descended  from  several  noble  bouses,  and  through 
them  from  Henry  III. 

(337)  The  Castaway.  The  poem  is  based  on  an  incident  in  Lord  George  Anson% 
Voyage  round  the  World  (1748).  which  Cowper  had  read  years  before.  The  poet%  state  of 
mind,  due  to  his  insane  delusion  that  he  had  lost  the  favor  of  God  forever,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  his  letter  to  Newtcm,  written  on  April  xx,  x7Q9,  three  weeks  after  writing 
the  poem:  "If  it  [a  book  Newtcm  had  sent  him]  afforded  me  any  amusement,  or  sugge^ed  to 
me  any  reflections,  they  were  only  such  as  served  to  embitter,  if  possible,  still  more  the  present 
moment  by  a  sad  retrospect  to  those  days  when  I  thought  myself  secure  of  an  eternity  to  be 
spent  with  the  spirits  of  such  men  as  He  Whose  life  afforded  the  subject  of  it  But  I  was 
little  aware  of  what  I  had  to  expect,  and  that  a  storm  was  at  hand  which  In  one  tcnrible  moment 
would  darken,  and  in  another  still  more  terrible  blot  out,  that  prospect  forever." 

(338)  xg.  iM^'-wouki  have. 

CoNTXMPomAKY  CsmciSM 

"He  says  what  is  incontrovertible,  and  what  has  already  been  said  over  and  over,  with 
much  gravity,  but  says  nothing  new,  sprightly,  or  entertaining,  travelling  on  a  plain,  levd, 
flat  road,  with  great  composure,  almost  through  the  whole  long  and  tedious  volume,  which  is 
little  better  than  a  dull  sermon,  in  very  indifferent  verse,  on  Truth,  die  Pnogicss  of  Error, 
Charity,  and  some  other  grave  subjects." — The  Critical  Review,  April,  xtSs. 

"He  is  a  poet  sm  generis;  for  as  his  notes  are  peculiar  to  himself,  he  dasses  not  with 
any  known  spedes  of  bards  that  have  preceded  him;  his  style  of  composition,  as  well  as  his 
modes  of  thinking,  are  entirely  his  own.    The  Ideas  with  whidi  his  mfaid  seems  to  have  been 
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either  endowed  by  nature  or  to  have  been  eq^idied  by  Ifwning  and  reflectkm,  as  they  fie  in 
no  regular  order,  so  are  they  promiscttonsly  brought  forth  as  they  acddendy  preMnt  them- 
selves. Mr.  Cowper^  predondnant  turn  of  mind,  though  serious  and  devotional,  is  at  the 
same  time  dryly  humorous  and  sarcastic.  Hence  his  very  rdigioa  has  a  smik  that  is  ardu 
and  his  sallies  of  humor  an  air  that  b  religious;  and  yet,  motley  as  is  the  mixture,  it  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  neither  ridiculous  nor  disgusting.  His  verification  is  almost  aa  singular  aa  the 
materials  upon  which  it  is  employed.  Anxious  only  to  give  each  image  its  due  prcnilnence 
and  relief,  he  has  wasted  no  unnecessary  attention  on  grace  <x  embellishment;  his  language. 
therefore,  though  neither  strikinj^y  harmonious  nor  elegant,  is  plain,  forcible,  and  expres- 
sive.'*—rA«  Monthly  Review,  October,  zySa. 

*'The  relish  for  reading  poetry  had  long  since  left  me;  but  there  is  somrthing  so  new  in 
the  manner,  so  easy  and  yet  so  correct  in  the  language,  so  dear  in  the  exprvasioa  yet  oondae, 
and  80  just  in  the  sentiments,  that  I  have  read  the  whole  with  great  pleasure,  and  aome  at  the 
pieces  more  than  once.  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thankful  adEnowledgemcnts,  and  to  prcMnt 
my  respects  to  the  author.*'— Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  John  TbomtoB,  liiay  8.  1783. 
(Thornton,  a  friend  of  Cowper^  friend  \^^am  Unwin,  had  sent  Franklin  a  copy  of  Cowper% 
first  volume.) 

"Seldom  have  we  seen  the  uHU  and  the  duke  so  agreeably  united The  poet  of 

nature  and  humanity,  and  the  minstrel  of  the  groves,  the  rural  strains  of  Mr.  Cowper,  in  par- 
ticular, emulate  those  of  Thomson  and  Shenstone  in  the  most  glowing  imagery  of  rural  descrip- 
tion, and  the  warmest  sensibility  of  a  good  heart The  reader  may  observe  that  the 

blank  verse  of  this  writer  has  more  harmony  and  variety  than  are  usually  found  in  modem 
performances,  being  founded  apparently  on  the  best  models,  on  those  of  Milton  and  Philips. 
The  sotmd,  too,  is  often  most  strikingly  an  echo  of  the  sense." — The  Gen&eman's  Magazine, 
December,  1785,  in  a  review  of  "The  Task." 

"An  eminent  writer  has  said  that  all  men,  at  one  time  or  other  of  their  lives,  are  pocta. 
That  unfortunate  moment  has  accordingly  been  laid  hold  of;  and  many,  who  might  have 
lived  respected  as  good  citizens  and  men  of  sense,  proclaim  themselves  dunces  for  the  sake  of 

being  ranked  in  the  number  of  poets While  we  are  thus  heavily  taxed  by  dtdlness  and 

vanity,  we  have  a  singular  pleasure  in  announdng  to  the  public  the  works  of  a  poet  of  the  first 
rank.  From  the  former  volume  of  Mr.  Cowper*8  poems,  in  178a,  there  was  every  reason  to 
expect  works  of  a  higher  nature,  nor  have  the  public  been  disappointed.  Whatever  pleasure 
results  to  the  reader  of  taste  from  the  effusions  of  fancy,  the  liveliest  strokes  of  a  fine  imagina- 
tion, whatever  embellishment  philosophy  and  sound  sense  can  receive  from  elegant  versifica- 
tion, from  vigorous  and  well-adapted  metaphor,  is  to  be  found  in  'The  Task.*  ....  The 
whole  consists  of  reflections  and  strictures,  serious,  humorous,  satirical,  and  moral,  eadi  sub- 
ject introdudng  the  next  with  seeming  ease.  Few  topics  of  public  notoriety  have  escaped 
his  notice.  His  poetry,  consequently,  puts  on  various  shapes,  being  descriptive,  pathetic, 
familiar,  and  didactic,  according  to  the  present  subject.  With  regard  to  the  merit  of  the 
whole,  it  is  that  of  uniform  excellence,  in  the  perusal  of  which  the  reader  is  led  on  imperoeptiUy 
and  every  subject  begets  an  impatience  for  that  which  is  to  succeed." — The  English  Review, 
April,  1786. 

"Mr.  Cowper  poss^ses  strong  powers  of  ridicule,  and  nature  formed  him  for  a  satirist 
of  the  first  order.  He  sees  folly  under  every  disguise,  and  knows  how  to  raise  a  laugh  at  her 
expense,  either  by  grave  humor  or  more  sportive  raillery.  He  is  alive  to  every  feeling  of  com- 
passion, and  spares  none  that  violate  the  laws  of  humanity The  great  defect  of  the 

present  poem  is  a  want  of  unity  of  design.     It  is  composed  of  reflections  that  aeon  independent 

of  one  another,  and  there  is  no  particular  subject  either  discussed  or  aimed  at An 

imagination  like  Mr.  Cowper's  is  not  to  be  controlled  and  confined  within  the  bounds  that 
critidsm  prescribes.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking  that  his  Muse  sometimes  passes 
too  suddenly  from  grave  and  serious  remonstrance  to  irony  and  ridicule.  The  heart  that  is 
harrowed  and  alarmed  in  one  line  is  not  prepared  to  smile  in  the  next But  the  d^ects 
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of  this  poem  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  its  beauties;  and  its  beauties  are  of  no  common 
account.  They  are  happily  conceived  and  forcibly  expressed.  Its  language  is  the  natural 
and  unforced  result  of  his  conceptions;  and  though  it  is  sometimes  careless  and  prosaic,  and 
seldom  rich  or  ornamented,  yet  it  is  vigorous  and  animated,  and  carries  the  thought  home  to 
the  heart  with  Irresistible  energy.  "—rA*  Monthly  Review,  June,  X786. 

'How  do  you  like  Cowper?  Is  not  'The  Task'  a  glorious  poem?  The  religion  of 
'The  Task,'  bating  a  few  scraps  of  Calvinistic  divinity,  is  the  religion  of  God  and  nature, 
the  religion  that  exalts,  that  ennobles  man."— Robert  Bums,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop, 
December  as,  1795. 

ROBERT  FERGUSSON 

For  the  meaning  of  words  see  Glossary  to  Scotch  Poems,  p.  509. 
(339)  Thk  Daft  Days.    The  days  so  called  are  Christmas,  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
New  Year's  Day,  and  the  first  Monday  of  the  year,  which  were  celebrated  with  wild  festivity. 

(330)  ZQ.  AuldReikie:  Edinburgh;  so  called  from  its  smoke.  ^  35.  Spa:  a  watering- 
place  in  Belgium,  famous  (ac  its  medicinal  springs. 

(331)  45>  ItaJian  tricks:  Italian  tunes  and  modes  of  playing;  cf.  Bums,  "The  Cotter'k 
Saturday  Night,"  1.  Z15  (p.  356).  1  48.  ''TuUochgorum":  an  old  Scotch  tune;  see  p.  335 
for  the  most  famous  words  to  it 

(333)  Ode  to  thx  Gowdspink. 

(334)  45-  Like  Tantalus:  "Moreover,  I  beheld  Tantalus  in  grievous  torment,  standing 
in  a  mere,  and  the  water  came  nigh  unto  his  chin.  And  he  stood  straining  as  one  athirst,  but 
he  might  not  attain  to  the  water  to  drink  of  it;  for  often  as  that  old  man  stooped  down  in  his 
eagerness  to  drink,  so  often  the  water  was  swallowed  up  and  it  vanished  away.*'— 0</yj«ry,  xi. 
583  £f.,  Butcher  and  Lang%  translation.  K  56.  lauds:  a  part  of  the  morning  service  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  so  called  from  the  psalms  of  praise  (Pn.  148-50)  which  form  a 
part  <A  the  service. 

ROBERT  BURNS 

*'  Though  it  cost  the  schoobnaster  some  thrashings,  I  made  an  excellent  English  sdiolar; 
and  by  the  time  I  was  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age  I  was  a  critic  in  substantives,  verbs,  and 
partides.  In  my  infant  and  boyish  days,  too,  I  owe  much  to  an  old  woman  who  resided  in  the 
family,  remarkable  for  her  ignorance,  credulity,  and  superstition.  She  had,  I  suppoee,  the 
largest  collection  in  the  country  of  tales  and  songs  concerning  devils,  ghosts,  fairies,  brownies, 
witches,  warlocks,  spunkies,  kelpies,  elf-candles,  dead-lights,  wraiths,  apparitions,  csntraips, 
giants,  enchanted  towers,  dragons,  and  other  trumpery.  This  cultivated  the  latent  seeds  of 
poetry;  but  had  so  strong  an  effect  on  my  imaginatian  that  to  this  hour,  in  my  nocturnal 
rambles,  I  sometimes  keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  suspicious  places.  ....  The  first  two  boc^ 
I  ever  read  in  private,  and  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  two  books  I  ever  read  since, 
were  The  Life  of  Hannibal  and  The  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace;  ....  the  story  of 
Wallace  poured  a  Scottish  prejudice  into  my  veins  which  will  boU  along  there  tiU  the  flood- 
gates of  life  shut  in  eternal  rest  ....  What  I  know  of  andent  story  was  gathered  from 
Salmon^  and  Guthrie's  Geographical  Grammars;  and  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  modem 
manners  of  literature  and  criticism  I  got  from  The  Spectator.  These,  with  Pope%  woriu, 
some  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Tutt  and  Dickson  on  Agriculture,  The  Pantheon,  Locke*k  Essaiy  on 
the  Human  Undarslanding,  Stackhouse^  History  of  the  Bible,  Justice^  British  Gardener*s 
Directory,  Boyle's  Lectures,  Allan  Ramsay^  works,  Taylor^  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original 
Sin,  A  Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  and  Hervey^  Meditations,  had  farmed  the  whole  of 
my  reading  [at  sixteen].  The  collection  of  songs  was  my  vade  tnecun^  I  pored  over  them, 
driving  my  cart  or  walking  to  labor,  song  by  song,  verse  by  verse,  carefully  noting  the  true, 
tender,  or  sublime  from  affectation  and  fustian.  I  am  convinced  I  owe  to  this  practice  much 
of  my  critic-craft,  such  as  it  is My  life  flowed  on  much  in  the  same  course  till  my 
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twenty-third  year.  'Vite  ramoixr,  et  vive  la  bagateUe,*  were  my  able  prindpkt  of  actko. 
The  addition  of  two  more  authors  to  my  library  gave  me  gieat  pleHiire;  Starne  and  Mac- 
kenxie — Tristram  Skondy  and  The  Man  of  Peding—wen  my  boaom  favorites.  Poeay  wn 
still  a  darling  walk  for  my  mind,  bat  it  was  only  indulged  in  according  to  the  humor  of  the 
hoar.  I  had  usually  half  a  dosen  or  more  pieces  on  hand;  I  took  upone  or  odier,  as  it  suited 
die  momentary  tone  of  the  mind,  and  dismissed  the  work  as  it  bordered  on  fatigue.  My 
pasBons,  when  once  lighted  up,  raged  like  so  many  devib  till  they  got  vent  in  rhyme;  and  then 
the  conning  over  my  verses,  like  a  spell,  soothed  all  into  quiet"— Letter  to  Dr.  Moore,  Aogoat 
s,  1787.  "For  my  own  part,  I  never  had  the  least  thought  or  inclination  of  turning  poet  till 
I  got  once  heartily  in  love,  and  then  rhyme  and  song  were  in  a  manner  the  spontaneous  lan- 
guage of  my  heart.  The  following  compoaition  [*'0,  once  I  loved  a  bonie  lassie"]  was  die 
firet  of  my  performances The  seventh  stanza  has  several  minute  faults;  but  I  remem- 
ber I  composed  it  in  a  wild  enthusiasm  of  passion,  and  to  this  hour  I  never  recollect  it  but  my 
heart  melts,  my  blood  sallies,  at  the  remembrance.** — Commonplace  Book^  1 783-S5.  **  'Laddie 
lie  near  me,'  must  lie  by  me  for  some  time.  I  do  not  know  the  air;  and  untfl  I  am  master  of 
a  tune,  in  my  own  singing  (such  as  it  is),  I  can  never  compose  for  it.  My  way  is:  I  cxmaider 
the  poetic  sentiment  correspondent  to  my  idea  of  the  musical  ezpresrion;  then  dioose  my 
theme;  bepn  one  stanza;  when  that  is  composed,  which  is  generally  the  moat  difficult  part 
of  the  burineia,  I  walk  out,  sit  down  now  and  then,  look  out  for  objects  in  nature  roond  me 
that  are  in  unison  or  harmony  with  the  cogitations  of  my  fancy  and  workings  of  my  bosom, 
humming  every  now  and  then  the  air,  with  the  verses  I  have  framed.  When  I  feel  my  Muse 
beginning  to  jade,  I  retire  to  the  solitary  fireside  of  my  study,  and  there  commit  my  efFusions 
to  paper,  swinging  at  intervab  on  the  hind  legs  of  my  elbow  chair,  by  way  of  calling  forth  my 
own  critical  strictures,  as  my  pen  goes  on.  Seriously,  this,  at  home,  b  slmost  inrariaUy  my 
way.*' — Letter  to  Thomson,  September,  1793.  "All  my  poetry  is  the  effect  of  easy  compo- 
sition but  of  laborious  correction.*' 

For  the  meaning  of  words  see  Glossary  to  Scotch  Poems,  p.  509. 

(338)  My  Nanie,  O.  "As  I  have  been  all  along  a  miserable  dupe  to  love,  and  have 
been  led  into  a  thousand  weaknesses  and  follies  by  it,  for  that  reaaoa  I  put  the  more  confidence 
in  my  critical  skill  in  distinguishing  foppery  and  conceit  from  real  passion  and  nature. 
Whether  the  following  song  will  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  because  it  is  my  own; 
only  I  can  say  it  was,  at  the  time,  real." — Bums's  Commonplace  Book.  ^  i.  Lugar:  **Stin- 
char"  in  all  editions  published  during  the  poet's  lifetime;  but  in  a  letter  to  Thomson  (October 
20,  170a)  he  says,  "The  name  of  the  river  is  horribly  prosaic,"  and  suggests  "Girvan"  and 
"  Lugar"  as  substitutes,  adding,  "Girvan  is  the  river  that  suits  the  idea  of  the  stanza  best,  but 
'Lugar'  is  the  most  agreeable  modulation  of  syllables." 

(339)  The  Holy  Fais.  **  'Holy  Fair'  is  a  common  phrase  in  the  west  of  Scotland  for 
a  sacramental  occasion." — Bums.  "The  satire  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  'tent-preaching' 
outside  the  church  while  the  communion  services  went  on  within.  In  Mauchline  the  preach- 
ing-tent was  pitched  in  the  church-yard,  whence  a  back  entrance  gave  access  to  Nan<«e  Tin- 
nock's  tavern;  and  the  sacrament  was  observed  once  a  year,  on  the  second  Sunday  in  August." 
— Henley  and  Henderson.  The  stanza  is  an  old  one  in  Scotch  poetry:  it  is  a  idmplified  form 
of  the  stanza  in  "Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  in  a  modernized 
version  of  that  poem,  published  in  1706,  the  stanza  is  the  same  that  Bums  uses.  ^  x-54.  C^. 
Fergusson's  "Leith  Races,"  U.  1-45: 

In  July  month,  ae  bonny  mom, 

Whan  Nature's  rokelay  green 
Was  spread  o'er  ilka  rigg  o'  com, 

To  charm  our  roving  een, 
Glouring  about  I  saw  a  quean. 

The  fairest  'neath  the  lift; 
Her  een  ware  o'  the  siller  sheen. 

Her  skin  like  snawy  drift, 
Sae  white  that  day. 
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Qnod  she,  **I  lerly  unco  sair 

That  ye  >ud  muaand  gae, 
Yr  wha  nae  wang  o*  HaUow-fair, 

Her  winter'!  prankf  and  play, 
Whan  on  I^th-Sanda  the  racers  rare, 

Wi*  jocky  louns,  are  met. 
Their  orrow  pennies  there  to  ware. 

And  drown  themsel's  in  debt 
Fa*  deep  that  day." 

"And  wha  are  ye,  my  winsome  dear. 
That  takes  the  gate  sae  early? 
Whare  do  ye  win^gin  ane  may  spier, 

For  I  right  moUe  ferly 
That  sic  faraw  buskit  laughing  lass 

Thir  bonny  blinks  shou'd  fi'e, 
An'  knip  like  Hebe  o'er  the  grass. 
As  wanton  and  as  free, 

Frae  dule  this  day." 

"I  dwall  amang  the  caller  springs 

That  weet  the  Land  o'  Cakes, 

And  aften  tune  my  canty  strings 

At  bridals  and  late-wakes. 
They  ca'  me  Mirth;  I  ne'er  was  kend 

lo  grumble  or  look  sour, 

But  Uyth  wad  be  a  lift  to  lend, 

Gif  ye  wad  sey  my  pow'r 

An'  pith  this  day." 

**A  bargain  be  t;  and,  by  my  feggs, 
Gif  ye  will  be  my  mate, 
Wi*  you  1 11  screw  the  cheery  pegs — 

Ye  shanna  find  me  blate. 
We  11  reel  and  ramble  thro'  the  sands. 

And  jeer  wi'  all  we  meet; 
Nor  hip  the  daft  and  gleesome  bands 
That  fill  Edina's  street 

Sae  thrang  this  day." 

(340)  41*  Mauchlitte:  the  town  where  Bums  married  Jean  Armour;  Mosagiel  Farm, 
where  he  lived  for  a  time,  is  near  by. 

(341)  66.  bhck-bonnel:  the  elder  who  had  charge  of  the  coUection-plate,  at  the  entrance 
usually  wore  a  blade  bonnet.  '^ 

(34a)  91.  The  line  is  taken  from  the  Scotch  metrical  version  of  Ps.  146:2,  and  may 
have  been  sung  at  the  meeting. 

(343)  X3z«  Antonine:  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (xai-8o  a.  d.),  the  Roman  emperor 
and  Stoic  philosopher.  K  138.  frae  the  vmier-fU:  the  clergyman  referred  to,  who,  like  all 
the  others  mentioned,  was  a  real  person  and  well  known  in  the  reipon,  lived  at  Newtcm  on  the 
river  Ayr.  H  143.  CowgaSe:  "  \  street  so  called,  which  faces  the  tent  in  Mauchline." — Bums. 
\  145.  W^  MiUer:  Alexander  Miller,  who  was  short  and  stout 

(344)  184.  Black  Russell:  John  Russell,  minister  at  Kilmarnock,  a  man  of  dark  visage, 
thundering  voice,  and  stem  temper.  K  188.  '*sauls  does  harrcw*^:  Bums  dtes  Hamlel, 
doubtless  referring  to  Act  I.  v.  15, 16: 

I  could  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul. 

(346)  The  Twa  Dogs.  The  poem  was  written  partly  in  memory  of  Haras's  dog  Loath, 
who  had  just  died.  ?  s-  ould  King  CoU:  Kyle,  the  middle  district  of  Ayrshire  is  supposed 
to  have  been  named  from  this  mythical  Pictish  king.  1  ix.  some  place:  Newfoundland. 
%  a?,  some  dog  m  Highland  sang:   *'CnchulHn%  dog  in  Ossian's  Fm^a/.'*— Bums. 

(347)  65.  whipper-in:  the  servant  who  by  his  whip  keeps  the  dogs  from  wandering 
during  a  hunt. 
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(348)  96.  hdorU:  a  factor  !s  a  ludlord^  tfent  *'My  fitlicr%  SBBcrom  matter  died; 
die  farm  profed  a  minoas  bargain;  and  to  dendi  die  mfafartune,  wt  USX  into  die  hands  dt 
a  factor,  who  sat  for  Uie  picture  I  have  drawn  of  one  in  my  tale  of  'Twa  Dq^'  *^ — ^Letter  to 
Dr.  Moor,  Augiist  9, 1787. 

(340)  "5*  hpolpemmt  worth:  twelve  Scotch  pence,  eqoal  to  an  Eni^fali  penny,  boni^ 
a  Scotch  pint  of  afe,  equal  in  siae  to  four  Eng&h  pfaUt.  ^  laj.  JTsffgwuii:  AD  Saints'  Day, 
November  i ;  literally,  ** mass^'-day  for  the  "holy."  1 146.  f Mlk-of  fentle  birth,  h»i«igfc«g 
to  the  gentry.  1 143.  indenHm*:  an  indenture,  by  wUdi  one  boond  himidf  to  tooie  service, 
was  so  called  from  the  hidented,  or  dg-ag,  line  when  the  two  oopka  of  die  agreement  were 
cut  apsrt;  the  genuineness  of  each  pert  oonld  later  be  sbofwn,  ff  necrsssry,  by  m^^t^tiy  Hie 
notches. 

(351)  ss6.  Ihe  DtvU's  ^icturtd  hmkt:  playing-cardi. 

(353)  Poos  Mailix's  Eucoy.  This  stanaa-fonn  had  been  used  for  elegiea  by  die 
Scotch  poets  Robert  Sempill  (1595  ?~i66i  ?),  Ramsay,  and  Fargiisson;  die  first  stansa  of  Fer- 
guison'k  *' Ekgy  on  the  Deadi  of  Soots  Music*  is  as  foUows: 

On  Scotia^  plafaia.  In  days  of  yon. 
When  lads  Mid  kusies  tartan  wort, 
Saft  Music  rang  on  Oka  shore. 

In  hamdy  weU; 
But  harmony  Is  now  no  move. 

And  Music  dead. 

1 34-  P^(^  ^y*'^  ^  Tweed:  i.  e.,  from  England;  the  river  Tweed  forms  a  pert  of  the  soothCTn 
boundary  of  Scotland. 

(353)  The  Cottzk's  Satukdat  Niobt.  "Inscribed  to  R.  Aiken,  Esq.**  Robert 
Aiken  (i730-i8<)7)>  ^  native  of  Ayr  and  a  solicitor  there,  was  early  a  friend  of  Buma— who 
called  him  **my  chief  patron'*— and  subscribed  for  105  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Bnms's 
poems.  Bums  printed  as  a  motto  for  the  poem  lines  99-39  of  Grayls  **  Elegy  Written  in 
Country  Church-Yard"  (p.  239).  Robert *»  brother  Gilbert  said  that  Fergusson'k  "Fanner's 
Ingle,*'  stanzas  from  which  are  given  below,  suggested  the  plan  and  title  of  "The  Cotter^ 
Saturday  Night.'*  The  Spenserian  stanza  Bums  borrowed  from  Shenstone,  Thomson,  and 
Beattie.  whom  he  had  read  before  this  time  (see  "The  Virion*'  [1786],  Duan  II,  stanzas  7 
and  30);  Spenser  he  did  not  read  until  later.  K  6.  Cf.  Gray**  "El^y,"  U.  79-76  (p.  940). 
K  10-97.  Cf.  Ferguason^s  "Farmer's  Ingle,"  11. 1-18: 

Whan  gloming  grey  out  o'er  the  welkin  keeks. 

Whan  Batie  ca's  his  owsen  to  the  byre. 
Whan  Thrasher  John,  sair  dun^,  his  bsm-door  steeks. 

And  lusty  lasses  at  the  dighting  tire; 
What  bangs  fu'  leal  the  e'enings  coming  cauld, 

And  gars  snaw-tapit  winter  freeze  in  vain. 
Gars  dowie  mortals  look  baith  bljrth  and  bauk). 

Nor  fleyed  wi'  a'  the  poortith  o'  the  pU^n: 

Begin,  my  Muse,  and  chant  in  hamely  strain. 

Frae  the  big  stack,  weel  winnowt  on  the  hill, 

Wi'  divets  theekit  frae  the  weet  and  drift. 
Sods,  peats,  and  heath*r^  trufs  the  chimley  fill^ 

And  gar  their  thick *mng  smeek  salute  me  lift: 
The  Kudeman,  new  come  name,  b  blyth  to  find. 

Whan  be  out  o'er  the  halland  flings  his  een, 
That  ilka  turn  is  handled  to  his  mind. 

That  a'  his  housie  loolcs  sae  cosh  and  dean; 

For  cleanly  house  looes  he,  tho'  e'er  sae  mean. 

^l^.  ihe  mom— the  morrow.    %  91-95.  Cf.  Gray's  "Elegy,"  U,  91-94  (p.  939). 

(354)  31-  town^iaim  (O.E.  "tun,"  indosure,  farm  with  the  buildings).  K  51.  4«|^.* 
duty  to  God,  prayers. 
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(355)  91-99-  C£.  "The  Farmer'^  Ingle,"  IL  aj-a?.  3y-4o: 

WP  battered  hnnnocfcn  now  the  drdle  reeks, 

I'  the  far  nook  the  bowie  brisluv  reams; 
The  readied  kail  stands  by  the  chimley  dweks. 

And  had  the  riggin  het  wi*  welcome  steams, 

Whilk  than  the  daintiest  kitdien  nicer  seems 

On  sicken  food  has  mony  a  doughty  doMl 

By  Caledonia**  ancestors  been  done; 
By  this  did  mony  wight  fu'  weirlike  bleed 

In  bmldes  f  rae  the  dawn  to  set  o*  son. 

(356)  105.  hd'-BUfU:  so  called  because  it  was  originally  used  in  worship  hi  the  hall,  or 
general  assembly-room,  of  a  castle  or  mansion.  1 1x5.  Italian  iHtts:  d,  FecgnssonlB  **Daft 
Days,"  L  45  (P- 331)- 

(357)  138-  Bums  dtes  Popels  "Windsor  Forest"  (see  p.  8a,  1.  38).  1 154,  155.  Cf. 
"The  Farmer's  Ingle,"  11. 100-8: 

Then  a*  the  house  for  sleep  begin  to  grien. 

Their  jdnts  to  slack  frae  industry  a  while; 
The  leaden  god  fa**  heavy  on  their  ein. 

And  haflOms  steeks  them  frae  their  daily  toil; 
The  croizy  too  can  only  blink  and  bleer. 

The  restit  bigle  *9  done  the  maist  it  dow; 
Tacksman  and  cottar  eke  to  bed  maun  steer, 

Udo'  the  cod  to  dear  their  drumly  pow, 

Tul  wankened  by  the  dawning^  ruddy  glow. 

^158.  See  Ps.  147:9-  1x59-  See  Matt  6:a8,  ap-  1 165-  Cf.  GoUsmith's  "Deserted 
VUhtge."  U.  5a,  53  (p.  a83).    1  x66.  Quoted  from  Pope**  "  Essay  on  Man,"  IV.  a48. 

(358)  i7a-8o.  a.  "The  Farmer's  Ingle,"  U.  109-17: 

Peace  to  the  husbandman  and  a'  his  tribe, 
Whase  care  feUs  a'  our  wants  frae  year  to  year; 

Lang  may  his  sock  and  oouter  turn  the  glevb. 
And  bauks  o*  com  bend  down  wi'  laded  ear. 

May  Scotia's  simmers  ay  look  gay  and  green. 
Her  yeUow  har'sts  frae  soowry  blasts  decreed; 

May  a'  her  tenants  sit  fu'  snug  and  Uen, 
Frae  the  hard  grip  of  ails  and  poortith  freed. 
And  a  lang  lasang  train  o*  peaceful  hours  succeed. 

1  i8a.  Wallace's:  William  Wallace  (xa74  ?-X305),  the  Scotch  national  hero,  after  the  Scottish 
king  had  been  defeated  and  impris(»ed  by  Edward  I  of  England,  aroused  the  conmion  people 
to  continue  the  struggle  for  mdependence,  and  won  a  victory  at  Stirling  Bridge,  in  xag?; 
the  next  year  he  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  in  1305  was  executed  at  London, 
refusing  Edward's  offer  of  mercy. 

(358)  To  A  Mouse.  Bums's  brother  Gilbert  says  that  the  poem  was  composed  while 
the  poet  was  pbughing,  after  he  had  turned  up  a  mouse's  nest  and  had  saved  the  little  creature 
from  the  "murdering  pattle"  of  the  boy  who  was  leading  the  horses. 

(361)  To  A  Louse. 

(36a)  35.  Lunardi:  a  balloon  bcmnet;  so  called  from  Vincent  Lunardl,  an  Italian 
aeronaut,  who  had  recently  become  famous  by  introducing  ballooning  into  England  and 
Scotland. 

(363)  EPISTX.E  TO  J.  Laprajk.  Stauzas  9-13*  John  Lapraik  (x7a7-x8c7)  was  an 
Ayrshire  poet. 

(364)  Address  to  EDDreuaoe.    Written  hi  Edinburgh,  whither  the  poet  had  gone  to 

arrange  for  the  publication  of  a  new  edition  of  his  poems.    1 39.  Fair  Bwnet:  "Fair  B 

b  heavenly  Miss  Burnet,  daughter  to  Lord  Monboddo,  at  whose  house  I  have  had  the  honor 
to  be  more  than  once.  There  has  not  been  anything  nearly  like  her  In  all  the  combinatioos 
of  beauty,  grace,  and  goodness  the  great  Creator  has  formed  ^ce  MUtonls  Eve  on  the  first 
day  of  her  existence." — Bums,  in  a  letter  to  Chalmers,  December  ay,  x786* 
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(367)  AuLD  Laho  Snn.  ThenQieibliiiiwffnlold^Kli,**wUchBiiniliiiprof«d; 
one  of  them,  attributed  to  Frtndi  SempOl  (i6i6?-8t),  end  pubHihed  in  Watmi^  Sab 
Poems  (1711),  hai  these  linei: 

Should  old  aoooaliitaaoe  be  foqpot 

And  never  twwuni  upon. 
The  flames  of  love  cxtfaipdiUd 

And  fredT  put  and  fone? 
la  thy  Und  neart  nofv  groini  lo  oold. 

In  that  lovfaic  bnait  of  ddne, 
That  thoa  canst  never  once  reflect 

On  old-looC'«|Be? 

(167)  TamGlsn. 

(368)  ax.  ffoleniimeM*  ieaUng:  H  was  a  cnstom  for  youths  and  msidnn  to  pair  off  by 
drawhic  sUps  of  paper  with  namea  written  on  them. 

(368)  John  AicDEttoii,  Mt  Jo.    An  early  form  of  this  song,  written  about  isfloi 

ridiculing  the  sacraments  of  tiie  Chnrdi,  begins  ^os? 

John  Anderson,  my  lo.  com  in  as  se  gae  by. 
And  ye  sail  get  a  sheip%  held  weel  baken  in  a  pye. 

In  the  eii^tcenth  century  there  eiisted  a  ooarM  vnrion,  wfaidi  Boms  trsnrfocmed;  it  oon- 

tained  these  lines: 

John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John, 

I  wonder  wlttt  yon  mean. 
To  rise  so  soon  in  the  morning 

And  sit  up  so  late  at  e*en. 

(369)  Tam  o*  Shantzr.  The  poem  is  based  upon  a  taie  current  hi  the  neighborlwod. 
Alloway  Kirk  is  some  two  hundred  yards  from  the  old  bridge  over  the  Doon,  and  bodi  are 
within  a  mile  of  Bums^s  birthplace.  The  poem  was  a  favorite  with  the  author:  **I  look  on 
'Tarn  o*  Shanter'  to  be  my  standard  performance  in  the  poetical  line.  'Tia  true  both  die 
one  [his  newborn  ton]  and  tlie  other  discover  a  apice  of  roguish  vraggery  that  mi^t  perhaps 
be  well  spared;  but  then  they  also  show,  in  my  opinion,  a  force  of  genius  and  a  finishing  pdish 
that  I  despair  of  ever  excelling.'* — ^Letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop,  April  xx,  1791.  t  7.  iamg  Setis 
miles:  a  Scotch  mile  was  about  one-eighth  longer  than  an  English  mQe.  t  ss.  markei-day: 
the  market-day  came  once  a  week. 

(370)  97.  a8.  The  reference  is  to  some  landlady,  perhaps  Jean  Kennedy  of  Kirkosvrald. 
whose  tavern  was  near  the  church.  C'Kirkton"— a  farm  or  village  near  the  kirk.)  ^  50. 
When  Bums  recited  the  poem  to  a  friend,  Robert  Ainslie,  lie  inserted  these  lines  at  thia  point: 

The  crickets  joined  the  chirping  cry. 
The  kittlin  chased  her  tail  for  joy. 

(373)  X54«  sevenietn  hunder  linen:  very  fine  linen,  with  x,700  threads  to  a  breadth. 
^  177.  fund  Scots:  a  Scotch  pound  was  only  one-twelfth  of  an  English  pound,  or  aboot  forty 
cents. 

(374)  i94>  Aercli— herders  of  cattk.  K  195.  o^en— begin  to  iMtrk.  t  *ox.  Assrm: 
literally,  a  present  from  a  fair,  but  used  ironically  for  a  beadng. 

(375)  Ye  Flowehy  Banks.  The  song  exists  hi  three  different  forms,  all  by  Bums: 
the  first  form  is  entitled,  *'  Sweet  Are  the  Banks";  the  third,  "The  Banka  o*  Doon";  the  second 
form,  given  here,  is  the  simplest. 

(377)  Saw  Ye  Bonie  Lesley.  **Mr.  B.  [BaiUiel,  with  Us  two  dau^tcra,  ....  pass- 
ing through  Dumfries  a  few  days  sgo  on  thdr  way  to  &igland,  did  me  the  honor  of  csIUng 
on  me;  on  which  I  XoA.  my  horse — Ihou^  God  knows  I  could  HI  spare  the  time — and  acoom* 
panied  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  and  dined  and  spent  the  day  with  them.  'Twas  aboot 
nine.  I  think,  that  I  left  them,  and  riding  home  I  composed  the  following  ballad.** — Letter  to 
Mrs.  Dimlop,  August  aa,  179a. 

(377)  Duncan  Geay.    The  second  set    "  '  Duncan  Gray'  b  that  kfaid  of  li^thotae 
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gallop  of  an  air  which  precludes  sentiraent.    The  ludicrous  h  its  ruling  feature.'* — ^Letter  to 
Thomson,  December  4. 1792. 

(378)  XI.  AUsa  Craig:  a  rocky  island  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  some  twenty-five  miles 
from  Ayr,  frequented  by  screaming  sea-fowl. 

^379)  Highland  Maey.  The  subject  of  the  song  was  Mary  Campbell,  daughter  of  a 
sailor  at  Qyde.  **My  'Highland  Lassie'  was  a  warm-hearted,  charming  young  creature  as 
ever  blessed  a  man  with  generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the  mo^  ardent  reciprocal 
attachment,  we  met  by  appointment  on  the  wcond  Sunday  of  May,  In  a  sequestered  spot  by 
the  banks  of  Ayr,  where  we  spent  the  day  in  taking  farewell,  before  she  should  embark  for  the 
West  Highlands  lo  arrange  matters  for  our  projected  change  of  life.  At  the  close  of  the  autumn 
following  she  crossed  tbr  sea  to  meet  me  at  Greenock,  where  she  b  ic*  scarce  landed  when  she 
was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days, 
before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  illness."— Bums's  note  about  **My  Highland  Lassie,  O.'* 
For  a  caustic  note  on  Mary  Campbell  and  Bums's  relation  to  her,  see  Henley  and  Hendersonls 
edition  of  Bums,  IIL  309. 

(379)  Scots  Wha  Hae.  "This  thought  [that  a  certain  ok)  Scotch  air  was  Robert 
Bruce's  march  at  the  battle  of  Bannockbum],  in  my  yesternight's  evening  walk,  roused  me  to  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm  on  the  theme  of  liberty  and  independence,  which  I  threw  into  a  kind  of 
Scots  ode,  fitted  to  the  air,  that  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  gallant  Scot's  address  to  his  heroic 
followers  on  that  eventful  morning." — Letter  to  Thom3on,  August  or  September,  1793* 
*'This  battle  [Bannockbum,  1314]  was  the  decisive  bk>w  which  first  put  Robert  the  Fir^ 
commonly  called  Robert  de  Bmce,  in  quiet  possesion  of  the  ScottU  throne." — Bums. 

(380)  7.  Edward: s:  the  reference  is  to  Edward  II,  of  England.  1  21-34.  "I  have 
borrowed  the  last  stanza  from  the  common  stall  edition  of  '  Wallace' : 

A  false  usurper  sinks  in  every  foe. 
And  liberty  returns  with  every  blow 

— a  couplet  worthy  of  Homer." — Bums. 

(380)  Is  Thkib  po«  Honxst  PovnTY.  For  meter  and  phrase  Bums  was  indebted  to 
okler  songs,  one  of  which  (a  Jacobite  song,  published  in  1 750)  has  a  chorus  as  follows. 

For  a*  that  and  a'  that. 

And  twice  as  muckle  *%  a*  that. 
He  *s  far  beyond  the  seas  the  nignt. 

Yet  be  11  be  here  for  a*  that 

(381)  aa.  ribband^  star:  badges  of  noble  orders,  as  the  Star  and  Garter.  ^  as-a?. 
a.  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night."  U.  165.  166  (p.  357)- 

(383)  A  Red.  Red  Rosf.  The  song  is  little  more  than  an  artful  mosaic  from  sevaal 
old  ballads,  the  most  relevant  parts  of  which  are  the  following: 

Her  cheeks  are  like  the  roses 

That  IJossom  fresh  in  June; 
O,  she 's  like  a  new-strung  instrument 

That 's  newly  put  in  tune. 

— *^The  Wanton  Wife  of  Castle  Gate." 

Now  fare  thee  well,  my  dearest  dear. 

And  fare  thee  well  awhile; 
Altho'  I  go,  I  *ll  come  again 
If  I  go  ten  thousand  mile, 

Dear  love. 
If  I  go  ten  thoussnd  mik. 

—"The  Unkind  Parents." 

The  day  shall  tum  to  night,  dear  love, 

And  the  rocks  melt  with  the  sun. 
Before  that  I  prove  false  to  thee. 
Before  my  life  be  gcme,  dear  love. 
Before  my  life  be  gome. 
— **The  Loyal  Lover's  Faithful  Promise." 
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The  seas  they  shall  run  dry, 

And  rocks  mdt  into  sands; 
Then  1 11  loye  ]^>a  still,  my  dear, 

When  all  those  thinn  are  done. 

—"The  Young  Man^s  Farewell  to  His  Love." 

(383)  Last  May  a  Beaw  Woozk.    1 4.  w»  *M-*wiUi  him. 
(184)  x8.  GaU  Slack:  a  pass  in  the  Lowther  Hills. 

(384)  O  Wekt  Thou  m  the  Cauld  Blast.  The  poem  was  written  in  honor  o(  Jeasie 
Lewars,  a  good  angel  in  the  poet's  household  during  his  last  iDneas. 

CONTElfFOlABY  CSITICISM 

*' Those  who  view  him  with  the  severity  oi  lettered  critidam,  and  judge  him  by  the  futidious 
rules  of  art,  will  discover  that  he  has  not  the  Doric  stmplidty  oi  Ramsay  nor  the  brflliant 
Imagination  of  Fergusaon;  but  to  those  who  admire  the  exertions  of  untutored  fancy,  and  are 
blin^  to  many  faults  for  the  sake  of  numberless  beauties,  his  poems  will  afford  ■^nr^^yr  gratifi- 
cation. His  observations  on  human  characters  are  acute  and  sagadoua,  and  his  descriptions 
are  lively  and  just.  Of  rustic  pleasantry  he  has  a  rich  fund;  and  Mme  of  his  softer  scenes 
are  touched  with  inimitable  delicacy.'* — The  Edinlmrgh  Magatim^  October,  1786. 

"His  rimple  strains,  arUeas  and  unadorned,  seem  to  flow  without  effort  from  the  native 
feelings  of  the  heart  They  are  always  nervous,  sometimes  inelegant,  often  natural,  simple, 
and  sublime.  The  objects  that  have  obtained  the  attention  of  the  author  are  humble,  for  he 
himself,  bom  in  a  low  station  and  following  a  laborious  employment,  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  observini?  scenes  in  the  higher  walks  of  life;  yet  his  verses  are  sometimes  strucJc  off  vrith  a 
delicacy  and  artless  simplicity  that  charms  like  the  bewitching  though  irregxilar  touches  <A  a 
Shakespear.  We  much  regret  that  these  poems  are  written  in  some  measure  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  which  must  deprive  most  of  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  they  would  otherwise  naturally 

create The  modem  ear  will  be  somewhat  disgusted  with  the  measure  of  many  of  these 

pieces,  wUch  is  faithfully  copied  from  that  which  was  most  in  fashion  among  the  ancient 
Scottish  bards,  but  hath  been,  we  think  with  good  reason,  laid  aside  by  later  poets  The  versi- 
fication is  in  general  easy,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  our  author 
in  what  measure  he  wrote.  But  if  ever  he  should  think  of  offering  anything  more  to  the 
public,  we  are  of  opinion  his  performances  would  be  more  highly  valued  were  they  written  in 
measures  less  antiquated." — The  Monthly  Review^  December,  1786. 

"I  know  not  if  I  shall  be  accused  of  enthusiasm  and  partiality  when  I  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  my  readers  a  poet  of  our  own  country,  with  whose  writings  1  have  lately  become 
acquainted;  but  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  I  think  I  may  safely  pronounce  him  a  genius  of 
no  ordinary  rank.  The  person  to  whom  I  allude  is  Robert  Bums,  an  A]rrshire  ploughman. 
....  His  poetry,  considered  abstractedly,  and  without  the  apologies  arising  from  his  situa- 
tion, seems  to  me  fully  entitled  to  command  our  feelings  and  to  obtain  our  applause.  One 
bar,  indeed,  his  birth  and  education  have  opposed  to  his  fame,  the  language  in  which  roost  of 
his  poems  are  written.  Even  in  Scotland  the  provincial  dialect  which  Ramsay  and  he  have 
used  is  now  read  with  a  diflGculty  which  damps  the  pleasure  of  the  reader;  in  England  it  cannot 
be  read  at  all  without  such  a  constant  reference  to  a  glossary  as  nearly  to  destroy  that  pleasure 
....  I  have  seldom  met  with  an  image  more  truly  pastoral  than  that  of  the  lark,  in  the  second 
stanza  [of  "To  a  Mountain  Daisy,"  which  is  quoted  entire].  Such  strokes  as  these  mark  the 
pencil  of  the  poet,  which  delineates  nature  with  the  precision  of  intimacy,  yet  with  the  delicate 

coloring  of  beauty  and  of  taste Though  I  am  very  far  from  meaning  to  compare  our 

mstic  bard  to  Shakespeare,  yet  whoever  will  read  his  lighter  and  more  humorous  poems  .... 
will  perceive  with  what  imcommon  penetration  and  sagacity  this  heaven-taught  ploughman, 
from  his  humble  and  unlettered  station,  has  looked  upon  men  and  manners." — Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, in  The  Lounger,  No.  o7-  December  16,  1786.  (The  article  was  republished  in  full 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  July,  1787.) 

*'  Whatever  excites  the  jaded  appetite  of  an  epicure  will  be  prized,  and  a  red  herring  from 
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Greenock  or  Dunbar  will  be  reckdied  a  idiu.  From  this  propensity  in  human  nature,  a 
musical  child,  a  rhyming  milk-woman,  a  learned  pig,  or  a  Ruadan  poet  will  'strut  their  hour 

upon  the  stage'  and  gain  the  applause  of  the  moment Robert  Bums,  the  Ayrshire 

pbu^mian,  whose  poems  are  now  before  us,  does  not  belong  to  this  class  of  nbscmomm  vvrth 
rum.  Although  be  is  by  no  means  such  a  poetical  prodigy  as  some  of  his  malidous  friends 
have  represented,  he  has  a  genuine  title  to  the  attention  and  approbaticm  of  the  public  as  a 
natural  though  not  a  legitimate  son  of  the  Muses.  The  first  poems  in  this  collection  are  of 
the  humorous  ind  satirical  kind,  and  in  these  our  author  appears  to  be  most  at  home.  In 
his  serious  poems  we  can  trace  imitations  of  almost  every  English  author  of  celebrity;  but  his 
humor  b  entirely  his  own.  His  'Address  to  the  Deil  (Devil),'  "The  Holy  Fair*  (a  country 
sacrament),  and  his  'Epistle,'  in  which  he  disguises  an  amour  under  the  veil  of  partridge 
shooting,  are  his  master-pieces  in  this  line;  and,  hapinly,  hi  these  instances  his  humor  is  neither 

local  nor  transient,  for  the  DevO,  the  world,  and  the  flesh  will  always  keep  their  ground 

"The  Cotter's  (Cottager's)  Saturday  Night'  is  without  exception  the  best  poem  in  the  coUec- 
Uon.  It  is  written  in  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  which  probably  our  bard  acqxiired  from  Thomson's 
'Castle  of  Indolence'  and  Seattle's  'Minstrel.'  It  describes  one  of  the  happiest  and  most 
affecting  scenes  to  be  found  in  a  country  life;  and  draws  a  domestic  picture  of  rustic  simplicity, 
natural  tenderness,  and  innocent  pa»ion,  that  must  please  every  reader  whose  feelings  are  not 
perverted.  The  odes  *To  a  Mouse  on  Turning  up  Her  Nest'  and  'To  a  Mountain  Daisy' 
are  of  a  rimilar  nature,  and  will  strike  every  reader  for  the  elegant  fancy  and  the  vein  of  senti- 
mental reflection  that  rtms  through  them The  stanza  of  Mr.  Bums  is  generally  ill- 
chosen,  and  his  provincial  dialect  confines  his  beauties  to  one  half  of  the  island.  But  he 
possesses  the  genuine  characteristics  of  a  poet — a  vigorous  mind,  a  lively  fancy,  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  ezpresion  rich,  various,  and  abundant  In  the  plaintive 
or  pathetic  he  does  not  excel;  his  love  poems  (though  he  confesses,  or  rather  professes,  a 
penchant  to  the  beUe  passion)  are  execrable;  but  in  the  midst  of  vulgarity  and  commonplace, 
which  occupy  one  half  of  the  volume,  we  meet  with  many  striking  beauties  that  make  ample 
compensation." — The  English  Review^  February,  1787. 

"We  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever  met  with  a  more  ugnal  instance  of  true  and  unculti- 
vated genius  than  in  the  author  of  these  poems.  His  occupation  is  that  of  a  common  plough- 
man, and  his  life  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  struggling  with  poverty.  But  all  the  rigors  of 
fortune  have  not  been  able  to  repress  the  frequent  efforts  of  his  lively  and  vigorous  imagination. 
Some  of  these  poems  are  of  a  serious  cast;  but  the  strain  which  seems  most  natural  to  the 
author  b  the  sportive  and  humorous.  It  b  to  be  regretted  that  the  Scottish  dialect  in  which 
these  poems  are  written  must  obscure  the  native  beauties  with  which  they  appear  to  abound,  and 
renders  the  sense  often  unintelligible  to  an  EngUsh  reader." — The  Critical  Review,  May,  1787. 

"I  have  therefore  read  Bums's  poems,  and  have  read  them  twice;  and  though  they  be 
written  in  a  language  that  b  new  to  me,  and  many  of  them  on  subjects  much  inferior  to  the 
author's  ability,  I  think  them  on  the  whole  a  very  extraordinary  production.  He  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  poet  these  kingdoms  have  produced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life,  since  Shakespeare  (I 
ihould  rather  say,  since  Prior),  who  need  not  be  indebted  for  any  part  of  hb  praise  to  a  charit- 
able consideration  of  hb  origin  and  the  disadvantages  imder  which  he  has  labored.  It  will 
be  a  pity  if  he  should  not  hereafter  divest  himself  of  barbarism,  and  content  himself  with 
writing  pure  Englbh,  in  which  he  appears  perfectly  qualified  to  excel.  He  who  can  command 
admiration  dishonors  himself  if  he  aims  no  higher  than  to  raise  a  laugh." — ^William  Cowper 
hi  a  letter  to  Rose.  July  24,  1787. 

WILUAM  BLARE 

(389)  Thk  Book  of  Thel.    Blake  prefixed  the  followiiuE  lines: 

Does  the  eagle  know  what  b  in  the  pit. 

Or  wilt  thou  go  ask  the  mole; 
Can  wisdom  be  put  in  a  silver  rod. 

Or  love  in  a  golden  bowl  ? 
I14.  a.  Gen.  3:8. 
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(301)  70.  Cf.  Rom.  14:7.  *'Fariioiieo(t»livethtohiiDadl." 

(594)  I^BX  MxNTAL  TiAVKLLKi.  "  *The  Mental  ttvnSkx*  indkates  an  eiploRr  of 
mental  phoomena.  The  mental  phenomenon  here  fymboliaed  leema  to  be  die  career  of  any 
great  Idea  or  inteDectnal  movement— as,  for  fautanoe,  Chrittianity,  chivalry,  art,  etc. — repre- 
■ented  as  goinf  throagh  the  stages  dt — x,  birth;  a,  adverrity  and  persecution;  5,  triomph 
and  maturity;  4,  decadence  throu^  over-ripeness;  5,  gradual  transEbnnation,  under  new 
conditions,  into  another  renovated  Idea,  which  again  has  to  pass  through  aU  the  same  stagea. 
In  other  words,  the  poon  represents  the  action  and  re-action  of  ideas  v:paa  aodety,  and  of 
society  upon  ideas.**— W.  M.  Rossetti.  "The  babe  ....  I  take  to  signify  human  genius  or 
Intellect,  whidi  none  can  touch  and  not  be  fonsiimfd  except  the  'woman  old.*  faith  or  fear: 
all  weaker  thfaigs,  pain  and  pleasure,  hatred  and  love,  fly  with  shrirking,  averted  faces  from 
before  it  The  grey  and  crud  nurse,  custom  or  relialon,  crudfies  and  tarmenH  the  cfaUd,  feed- 
ing herself  upon  his  agony  to  false  fresh  youth.  Grown  okkr,  ....  he  weds  her;  .... 
custom,  die  daily  life  of  men,  once  married  to  the  fresh  intellect,  besrs  fhdt  to  him  of  profit 
and  pleasure;  ....  but  through  such  union  he  grows  old  the  sooner,  soon  can  but  wander 
round  and  look  over  his  finished  work  and  gathered  treaaure,the  tragic  psartnni  and  splen- 
did achievements  of  his  spirit,  kept  fresh  in  verse  or  odor The  'female  babe'  sprang 

from  the  fire  that  bums  always  on  his  hearth  is  the  issue  or  result  of  genius,  which,  being 
too  strong  for  the  father,  fiows  into  new  rhsnnrls  and  f oDows  after  fresh  ways.  ....  The 

outcast  intellect  can  then  be  vivified  only  by  a  new  love Then  foDow  the  stages  of 

love,  and  the  phases  of  action  and  passion  bred  from  either  stage."— A.  C  Swinburne. 

(397)  Auguries  of  Innocence.  The  lines  are  printed  in  the  order  in  which  they  come 
in  the  manuscript,  not  rearranged  according  to  subiect-matter  as  in  some  ediUons. 

(401)  To  THE  Queen.  The  lines  were  the  dedication  of  Blake's  designs  for  Blair*s 
poem,  "The  Grave." 

(401)  The  Everlasting  Gospel.  K  7.  MeUtus:  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates.     H  q.  Caipluis:  see  Matthew  26:57-68. 

GEORGE  CRABBE 

"It  has  been  already  acknowledged  tl)at  these  compositions  have  no  pretensions  to  be 
estimated  with  the  more  lofty  and  heroic  kind  of  poems,  but  I  feel  great  reluctance  in  admitting 
that  they  have  not  a  fair  and  legitimate  claim  to  the  poetic  character;  ....  nor  was  I  aware 
that,  by  descrilnng  as  faithfully  as  I  could  men,  manners,  and  things,  I  was  forfeiting  a  just 
tiUe  to  a  name  which  has  been  freely  granted  to  many  whom  to  equal  and  even  to  excel  ia  but  a 

very  stinted  commendation A  considerable  part  of  the  poema,  as  they  have  been 

hitl^rto  denominated,  of  Chaucer  are  of  this  naked  and  unveiled  fhararter Dryden 

has  given  us  much  of  this  poetry,  in  which  the  force  of  expression  and  accuracy  of  description 

have  neither  needed  nor  obtained  assistance  from  the  fancy  of  the  writer It  will  be 

found  that  Pope  himself  has  no  small  portion  of  this  actuality  of  reUtion.  this  nudity  of  dcacrip' 

tion.  and  poetry  without  an  atmosi^iere I  must  allow  that  the  e£fect  of  poetry  should 

be  to  lift  the  mind  from  the  painful  realities  of  actual  existence,  from  its  everyday  concens, 
and  Its  perpetually  occurring  vexations,  and  to  give  it  repose  by  substituting  objects  in  their 
place  which  it  may  contemi^te  with  some  degree  of  interest  and  satisfaction:  but  what  is 
there  in  all  this  which  may  not  be  effected  by  a  fair  repceaentation  of  existing  rharartfr  ?  nay, 
by  a  faithful  delineation  of  those  painful  realities,  those  everyday  concerns,  and  thoae  per- 
petually occurring  vexations  themselves,  provided  they  be  not  (which  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed) the  very  concerns  and  distresses  of  the  reader  ?  for  when  it  is  admitted  that  they 
have  no  particular  relation  to  him,  but  are  the  troubles  snd  anxieties  of  other  men,  they 
excite  and  interest  his  feelings  as  the  imaginary  exploits,  adventures,  and  perib  of  romance." 
—Preface  to  Taks  (181  a). 

(403)  The  Village.    Book  I.  x-6a.    K  7-14.  O.  Pope's  "Spring,''  p.  79. 
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(404)  15-ao.  For  the  first  form  of  these  lines,  before  Johnson  revised  them,  aee  Boswell'B 
Lift  of  Samuel  Johnson,  Globe  ed.,  p.  593.  1 16.  TUyrus:  see  Virgil's  first  edogue.  1 18. 
Maniuan:  Virgil  was  bom  near  Mantua.  1  a?.  Duck:  Stephen  Duck  (1705-56),  a  farm- 
laborer,  who  published  two  volumes  of  poems  that  had  some  success.  K  49.  Crabbe  was  bom 
at  Aldborough,  a  poOT  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Suflfolk. 

(40s)  Ths  Borough. 

(40s)  The  Sea.    Letter  I.  x64-a7X' 

(408)  Peler  Grimes.    Letter  XXII. 

(417)  Tales  or  THB  Hall. 

(417)  The  Preceptor  Husband,    Book  IX. 

(422)  ao6.  Hume*s:  David  Hume's  History  of  England  (x754-6x)*  1  aaa  Guthne: 
William  Guthrie  (1708-70),  author  of  a  History  of  England,  1  aaa.  staU:  a  fixed  seat  in  the 
choir  or  chancel  of  a  church  or  cathedral,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  clergy. 

(423)  331-33.  There  is  an  apocryphal  stwy  that  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  a  ring  to  her 
favorite,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  promising  that  she  would  forgive  him  any  offense  if  he  should  send 
her  the  ring;  that  when  he  was  under  sentence  of  death  for  treason  against  the  queen,  he  tried 
to  get  the  ring  to  her  by  the  Coimteas  of  Nottingham,  who  kept  it,  being  the  queen's  rival  for 
the  love  of  Essex;  and  that  the  countess  on  her  deathbed  confessed  her  deed  to  Elizabeth, 
who  stormed  at  her  and  soon  after  died  of  renuMrse. 

CoMTSupoKAsy  Caincisii 

'*It  has  long  been  objected  to  the  pastoral  Muk  that  her  principal  employment  is  to 
delineate  scenes  that  never  existed,  and  to  cheat  the  imagination  by  descripticMUi  of  pleasure 
that  never  can  be  enjoyed.  Sensible  of  her  deviaUon  from  nature  and  propriety,  the  author 
of  the  present  poem  ["The  Village"]  has  endeavored  to  bring  her  back  into  the  sober  paths  of 
truth  and  reality.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  he  may  have  erred  as  much  as  those 
whom  he  condemns.  For  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  who  represents  a  peasant's  Kfe  as 
a  life  of  unremitting  labor  and  remediless  anxiety,  who  describes  his  bast  years  as  embittered 
by  insult  and  oppression,  and  his  old  age  as  squalid,  comfortless,  and  destitute,  i^ves  a  juster 
representation  of  rural  enjoyments  than  they  who,  nmning  into  a  contrary  extreme,  paint  the 
face  of  the  country  as  wearing  a  perpetual  smile,  and  its  inhabitants  as  paarfng  away  their 

hours  in  unintermpted  pleasure  and  unvaried  tranquility It  must  not,  however,  be 

denied  that  the  poem  contains  many  splendid  lines,  many  descriptions  that  are  picturesque 
and  original,  and  such  as  will  do  credit  to  the  ingenious  author  of  *The  library.' "— TIm 
Monthly  Review,  November,  1783. 

"It  ["The  Newspaper"]  cannot  be  considered  as  the  production  of  a  superior  genius; 
but  it  is  not  destitute  of  poetical  beauties;  and  the  good  taste  of  the  author  is  to  be  commended 
when  we  see  him  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  natural  expression  of  Pope  rather  than  the  obscure 
sentimental  jargon  and  affected  tortuorities  of  some  popular  versificators  of  the  present  day.** 
—The  EngUsh  Review,  November,  1785. 
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GLOSSARY  TO  SCOTCH  POEMS 


words  have  "o 


Note. — Some  words  which  have  "a,"  "au,"  or  "1,"  where  the  corresponding  English 
"o"— as  "aff,'»  "bane,"  "lang,"  '  saft,"  *  auld."  "bauU,"  "fauld,"  "brither," 
"ither,"  "mither"— are  omitted. 

Bicker^  wooden  dish  or  bowl. 

Bickerimg,  hurrying. 

Bid4t  bear,  endure. 

Birld,  shelter. 

BieHt  wealthy,  plentiful;  bwtly,  plentifully. 

Bigt  build;  biggin^  building. 

BiUie,  fellow,  blade. 

Birk,\Ardi. 

BirkUf  fellow. 

Bus,  buzz. 

Blastie,    a    shrivelled    dwarf,    a    bksted 
[daoined]  creature. 

BkuHl,  blasted  [damned]. 

BJole,  ihy. 

Blow,  blow. 

BUerU,  bleared. 

BUeUt  blaze. 

BMlttm,  babbler. 

Blethering,  bUih'rim,  gabbUng. 

B<rw,  blue. 

Blinkt  glance,  shine 

Blink,  bit,  snatch. 

BMd,  hiood. 

Blumtt  bloom. 

Boddle,  farthing. 

BogU,  bogie. 

Bombaaed,  confused  [like  an  idiot]. 

Bonie,  bonnie,    pretty,    beautiful;     bonili€t 
prettily. 

Bifre,  chink. 

Borrows  town,  a  royal  borough. 

Bouck,  body. 

Bra,  fine. 

Brae,  slope,  hillside. 

Braid,  broad;  braid-dai^,  broadcloth. 

Brattle,  scamper,  clatter. 

Brow,  fine;  brawlie,  findy,  perfectly. 

Brteks,  breeches. 

Brent,  brand. 

Brent,  straight 

Brtg,  bridge. 

Brtsed,  pressed. 

BroackU,  brooch. 

Brock,  badger. 


il',aU. 

A-back,  behind. 

Abeigh,  off. 

Ablins,  aiUins,  maybe. 

Aboon,  above;  get  aboon,  rejoice. 

Abread,  abroad. 

Acquent,  acquainted. 

Ae,  one. 

Agley,  askew. 

Akint,  behind. 

Ain,  own. 

Air,  early. 

Airt,  direction,  quarter. 

Aith,  oath. 

Amaisi,  almost. 

An,\i. 

Ance,  once. 

Ane,  one. 

AsUent,  askance. 

A  steer,  astir. 

Ava,  at  aU. 

A'Will,  spontaneously,  of  itself. 

B 
Bairn,  child. 

Bake,  biscuit. 

Ban,  curse. 

Bannock,  a  sort  of  round  cake. 

Barefit,  barefoot. 

Baring,  clearing. 

Baumy,  balmy. 

Baws^nt,  white-streaked. 

Be,  by. 

Bear,  barley. 

Beet,  fan. 

Belong,  belong  to. 

Beld,\Mld. 

BM,  flower. 

Bdyve,  bye  and  bye. 

Ben,  parlor;  into  the  parlor,  inside;  come 
fairer  ben,  become  more  intimate,  obtain 
greater  favor. 

Benlrf,  covered  with  coarse  grass. 

Br«A,  book. 
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Note. — ^Some  words  which  have  "a,"  "au,"  or  "I,"  where  the  corresponding  English 
words  have  "o"— as  "aff,"  "bane,"  "lang,"  '  saft."  *  auU,"  "bauld,"  "fauld."  "brither," 
•'ither,"  "mither"— are  omitted. 

Bicker^  wooden  dish  or  bowl. 

Bickerimgt  hurrying. 

Btd4t  bear,  endure. 

BmM,  shelter. 

Bien^  wealthy,  plentiful ;  bUnly,  plentifully. 

Big,  buUd;  biggin^  building. 

BiUie,  fellow,  blade. 

Birkt  Urch. 

Birkie,  fellow. 

J9us,  buzz. 

Nastu,    a    shrivelled    dwarf,    a    Masted 
[damned]  creature. 

Bhutii,  blasted  [damned]. 

BJole,  shy. 

Blow,  blow. 

BUerX  bleared. 

BUeUt  blaze. 

BleUwih  babbler. 

BitOuring,  bUih*rin,  gabbUng. 

B<rw,  blue. 

Blinkt  glance,  shine 

Blink,  bit,  snatch. 

Bluid,  hkjod, 

BfuNM,  bloom. 

Boddle,  farthing. 

BogU,  bogie. 

Bombaaed,  confused  [like  an  idiot]. 

Bonie,  bonnie,    pretty,    beautiful;     boHil4€, 
prettily. 

Bore,  chink. 

Borrows  town,  a  royal  borough. 

Bouck,  body. 

Bra,  fine. 

Brae,  slope,  hillside. 

Braid,  broad;  braid-dai^,  broadcloth. 

Brattle,  scamper,  clatter. 

Brow,  fine;  brawlie,  findy,  perfectly. 

Breeks,  breeches. 

Brent,  brand. 

^m/,  straight 

Brig,  bridge. 

Brtsed,  pressed. 

BroachU,  brooch. 

Brock,  badger. 


il',all. 

A -back,  behind. 

Abeigh,  off. 

Ablins,  aiblins,  maybe. 

Aboon,  above;  get  aboon,  rejoice. 

Abread,  alutiad. 

Acquent,  acquainted. 

Ae,  oDt. 

Agley,  askew. 

A  hint,  behind. 

Ain,  own. 

Air,  early. 

Airt,  direction,  quarter. 

Aith,  oath. 

Amaisi,  almost. 

An,  if. 

Ance,  once. 

iliM,  one. 

A  sklent,  askance. 

A  steer,  astir. 

Ava,  at  aU. 

A-vnll,  spontaneotisly,  ol  itself. 

B 
Bairn,  child. 

Bake,  biscuit. 

Ban,  curse. 

Bannock,  a  sort  of  round  cake. 

Barefit,  barefoot. 

Baring,  clearing. 

Baumy,  balmy. 

Baws'nt,  white-streaked. 

Be,  by. 

Bear,  barley. 

Beet,  fan. 

Belong,  belong  to. 

Beld,  bald. 

Bell,  flower. 

Bdyve,  bye  and  bye. 

Ben,  parlor;  into  the  parlor,  inside;  come 
farer  ben,  become  more  intimate,  obtain 
greater  favor. 

Benty,  covered  with  coarse  grass. 

Benk,ho6t, 
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BrcwsUr,  brewer. 

BrtMStane,  brimstone. 

Bughi,  a  pen  in  which  the  ewes  are  milked. 

Buirdly,  stout,  stalwart. 

Bum-clock,  humming  beetle. 

Burdies,  maidms. 

BuTHt  hurnie,  brook. 

Busk,  deck,  dress. 

Busfine,  fustian. 

Bui,  without. 

But,  huU,  in  the  kitchen  or  outer  apartment. 

Byar,  byre,  cow-house. 

Byke,  hive. 


Ca\  call,  drive. 

Cadgy,  cheerful,  sportive. 

Cairn,  heap  of  stones. 

Caldri/e,  caulrife,  cool,  indifferent,  spiritlc 

CaUer,  cauler,  cool. 

Canna,  cannot. 

Cannie,  quiet,  careful;  carefully;    cannilic, 
carefully,  craftily. 

Cantic,  canty,  cheerful,  merry,  jolly. 

Catttraip,  magic,  witchcraft. 

CapemoUy,  ill-natured. 

Cape-stane,  cope-stone. 

Car,  sledge. 

Carlin,  old  woman,  beldam. 

Caup,  a  wooden  drinking-vessel,  cup. 

Cfss,  tax. 

Change-house,  tavern. 

Chanters,  bagpipes. 

Chapman,  peddler. 

Chid,  chicld,  a  young  fellow. 

Chirm,  chirp. 

Chuck,  chick. 

Claes,  clothes. 

Clamb,  climbed. 

Claught,  seized. 

Claw,  scratch. 

CUrds,  clothes. 

Clcek,  take  hold,  catch  as  with  a  hook. 

Cleething,  clothing. 

Clinkin,  smartly. 

ClinkumbcU,  the  bell-ringer. 

Clips,  shears. 

CluU,  hoof. 

Cockernony,   the   gathering   of   a   woman's 
hair  when  wrapped  In  a  band. 

Coft,  bought. 

Co^,  a  wooden  basin  for  milk,  broth,  or 
hquor. 


Coast,  cast,  threw  off. 

Cofht€,  raven. 

Cart,  company. 

Cottar,  tenant  Uving  in  a  cottace. 

Cour,  stoop. 

Couth,  cauthy,  aodal,  affable. 

Crack,  talk,  converse,  chat. 

Crack,  an  instant;   within  a  croch^  vmmt- 
diatdy. 

Craig,  rode;  craigy,  rodty. 

Cranrtuch,  hoar-frost. 

Craw,  crow. 

Creeshie,  greasy. 

Croon,  toU. 

Croon,  a  murmuring  or  moaning  note. 

Crouse,  proud;  dieerfuOy. 

Crowdie4ime,  porridge-time,  faieakfast-Cime. 

Cravdin,  crawling. 

Crummack,  cudgd,  staff  with  a  crocdLed  bead. 

Crump,  crisp. 

Cuif,  dolt,  simpleton. 

Cunsic,  coin. 

Curchie,  curtsy. 

Cutty,  short. 

D 

Daffin,  larking,  romping. 

Daft,  mod,  foolish. 

Dail,  deal  board,  plank. 

Daimen,  rare,  occasional. 

Dander,  roam,  wander. 

Dang,  beat. 

Darg,  day's  work,  labor. 

Daur,  dare. 

Dautit,  petted. 

Dawd,  a  large  piece,  lump. 

Dead,  death. 

Deave,  deafen. 

Defeat,  defeated. 

Deil,  devil;  dcil-haet,  not  a  thing. 

Dine,  noon. 

Dinna,  do  not. 

Dirl,  vibrate,  ring. 

Dit,  shut. 

Diszen,  dozen. 

Dod,  pain,  grief. 

Dorts,  bad  humor;  darty,  pettish,  saucy. 

Douce,  grave,  sedate. 

Douff,  dull,  mournful. 

Doun,  down. 

Dow,  can;  downa,  douna,  cannot 

Dowie,  dawy,  drooping,  gloomy. 
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Dcwi^  uuwiififht,  positive 
Drtepim*,  dripping. 
Drmgit^t  whining. 
Droddum^  breech. 
Droukii,  wttted. 
Drotiihy,  thtraty. 
Drwtdie^  muddy,  turbid. 
Ihtb^  puddle. 

Duddie,  ragged;  duddies,  rags. 
Dwymrng,  failing,  pining. 
Dykg,  stone  wall. 

E 
Barest,  earliest. 
Pt^  eye:  mm,  tin,  eyes. 
EftMy,  easfly. 
Eldnkh^  unearthly. 
Emtugh,  enough. 
iSCtfcaim. 
Eydeni,  diligent. 

F 
Fa\  lot. 

Fa\  befaU,  claim. 

Pat,  foe. 

Pam,  fond,  glad. 

Painty  a  present  from  a  fair. 

Fmrff-yeor,  last  year. 

Pond,  found. 

Pari,  small  meal  cake. 

Fash^  bother. 

FaU'rUs,  falderals,  puckerings. 

PougtU,  fight 

Pause^  false. 

Pawsoni,  well-dotng,  respectaUe. 

Pant,  fault. 

Fa:*!,  fight. 

Ptck,  ftk,  bulk,  quantity. 

Ph.  fi«. 

Fetf,  deadly,  pungent. 

F«»\  shift. 

PerUcy  ferhf  wonder,  marvel. 

Pidg*,  fidget. 

Pienty  fiend,  devil,  not  one;   fient  had,  not 
one. 

Pierty  chum. 

F«f,foot 

/'IsMMW,  /foiMMH,  flannel. 

FZw,  fly. 

FilMcik,  #MleA,  wheedle,  flatter 

Pleesh,  fleece. 

Fkl,  scolded,  remonstrated. 

PlickUnm\  fluttering. 


PUmg,  kick;  #mv.  kicked. 

Poggagt,  ooarse  grass. 

Poriamty  forsaken,  forgotten. 

Porhtary  ancestor. 

PorgfUkery  meet  by  chance,  associate  with. 

FMi,fun. 

PoughiMy  troubled,  harassed. 

Pouk,  Aw*,  folk. 

Poutk,  abundance,  plenty. 

Prae^  from. 

Fw'.fttlL 

Firm,  a  wooden  form. 

Pwr,  furrow. 

F3f*«,fret 

Fy(f.  soil. 

G 

Go*,  mouth. 

Ga€^  gave. 

Ga«rf,  went,  walked. 

Go^g*  go;  gMM,  gone. 

Gar,  make;  gorf,  made. 

(wM*.  shrewd,  wise,  self-complacent. 

Gule,  way,  road. 

GaiM,  goitm.  going. 

Gowxte,  gawsy,  jolly,  joyous. 

Gmt,  wealth,  goods. 

Gtck,  mock. 

GtordUy  golden  guinea  bearing  King  Geocge'k 
head. 

G«<,  issue. 

G*Mi<.  ghost. 

Gibheli-cim,  gibbet-iron. 

GUt  gft,  give;  fTcw,  given;  g««*<,  give  me. 

CW.if. 

GO,  ^ass  of  whisky. 

GM«,if. 

Gam,  grin. 

Gimal,  meal-barrd. 

GMmC,  fl^lance. 

GZowr,  look,  gase.  stare. 

Gmmmi,  wild  daisy;  g^iMwy,  abounding  with. 
daiaiiBS. 

Gcwdt  gowdet^  gold,  golden. 

Gcwdspmk,  goldfinch. 

G^A.  fooL 

Grac0  dtmk,  a  drink  at  the  end  of  a  meal, 
after  the  giving  of  thanks. 

Graiiky  gesr,  accoutrements. 

GfoiM,  groan. 

Grety  prise;  bttv  the  grte,  have  first  place. 

Gr§a,  weep;  grsl,  wept. 

GfSMi.  gfi€Ht  long  for. 
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GfOMi^  gooMMfry. 

GnuhUt  growing. 

Gtid4,guid^  good. 

Gmds,  manage. 

Guidman^  husband,  master  of  a  family. 

Gmdwife^    mistress   of    the    house,    land- 
lady. 

dtid-wilUe,  hearty,  full  of  goodwill. 

Gusty^  savory,  toothsome. 

H 

Hofffhave. 

HaffelSt  hauffels,  temples,  side-locks. 

Haffiitu,  haU;  haffi$$u-wise,  nearly  half. 

Haiik,  faith  [an  oath]. 

ffoitf,  holding. 

Hale^  whole. 

HaUsotiUf  kealsome,  wholesome. 

HaOoH,  partition-wan. 

Hap,  cover. 

Hap-sUp-an*-lowp,  hop-step-and-jump. 

Ham,  coarse  doth. 

Harlsom,  hcartsomc,  merry,  cheerful. 

Hash,  foolish  fellow,  sloven. 

Haudy  ha%  hold,  keep. 

Hawkie,  cow. 

Hawslock,  throat-lock  [the  finest  wooll. 

Heese,  lift,  elevation. 

Herd-hvms,  shepherd  fellows. 

Herry,  rob,  pillage. 

Hei,  hot. 

Hinder,  last. 

Hing,  hang. 

Hinny,  honey. 

Hip,  rump. 

HirPU,  hop,  limp. 

Histie,  bare,  dry. 

Hiaie,  young  woman,  jade. 

Hoddin,  jogging;       hoddin    grey,    clownish 
grey,  coarse  undyed  woolen. 

Hornie,  the  devil. 

Hatch,  jerk. 

Houff,  resort. 

HoughmagandU,  fornication. 

HouUt,  owl. 

Houp,  hope. 

Howe,  glen. 

Hmvk,  dig. 

HufI,  bully,  humbug. 

fftim,  humbug. 

Hunder,  hundred. 

Hurdies,  buttocks. 


Icker,  tar  of  grain. 
Ilk,  UkOj  every,  each. 
Inde$it,  indenture. 
IngUf  fire,  fireside. 


Jad,  jade, 
/adk,  trifle. 
7aw,  dash. 
/0,  sweetheart. 
/mct,  swing,  osdllate. 


KaU-worm,  caterpQlar. 

Kain,  rents  in  farm  products. 

Kmk,  peep: 

KeNmek,  cheese;  kebbmek-heel,  the  last  cnnt 
of  a^eese. 

Ken,  know;  ke$id,  knew,  known. 

i?e<,  fleece. 

Kiaugh,  fret,  cark. 

Kickshaws,  delicacy,  fancy  dish. 

KilHt,  tucked  up 

Kirk,  church. 

Kim,  harvest-home. 

KitOe,  tickle. 

KnappiH'hammer,     hammer    for     breaking 
stone. 

Knowe,  knoll,  hillock. 

Kye,  kine,  catt'e. 

L 
Lade,  load. 

Laird,  lord,  land-owner;  lairdship,  lordship. 
Laiih,  loth. 

Laithfu*,  sheepish,  bashful. 
Lane,  lone;  <Ay  /4Xm«.  alone. 
Lap,  leaped. 
Lave,  rest,  what  is  left. 
Laverock,  lark. 
£«ar,  learning. 
Leel,  loyal. 
Lee4aHg,  live-long- 
Leeu  me  <m,  blessings  on. 
Leglen,  milk-pail. 
Leugh,  laughed- 
ZrftfA,  look. 
Ltfntner,  mistress. 
Linkan,  tripping;  linka,  tripped- 
Linn,  waterfall. 
Lint,  flax. 
Loan,  lane,  field-path. 
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Lnt,  Icvt,  lap. 

Lrwan.  lcwi»,  tUrnSnf,  bur 

t.,,«r. 

Lwianli.  taUooi]  boonet. 

ZMUfJk,  1ar{C  pOTtiail. 

Luvt,  love;  finwr.  lover. 
/.]nr«,  ti^j.  gri;-hiJtC(L 


PsT^k,  prrridce- 

Prillb.  [iouf  h-«iS. 
Pauihiy,  hiuabtr,  pr 
/■«tiw,  tlomacli. 


PA  be  in  ■  pet,  be  mei 
PicUt,  1  few. 

PiHt-itsiBp,  twn-qiurt  m 
Plaiiltr.  pluto-. 
Hmfih,  idouch. 

PMrHlk.  poTolT. 
Psa,  ^',  pan,  ptutk. 


ArB>H.iione. 
T'ar^,  lie. 

Nn».antB. 
Nibew,  Del(hbor. 
NuK.  neit. 


K(,  ridie. 
KifsndH.  lean.  Until. 


O'eriami.  in  beyonH  cd 
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Sae,90. 

Saebeins,  seeing  that,  since. 

Sair,  serve. 

Sair,  sore,  dire,  hard;  sorely,  extremely. 

Sairie,  sorry. 

Sane,  bless. 

Sark,  shirt. 

Saugh,  willow. 

Saul,  soul. 

Sauttt,  saint. 

5afi/,  salt. 

Sax,  six. 

^ScaA/,  scold. 

Scantlins,  scarcely. 

Scour,  run  quickly. 

Screed,  rip,  rent. 

ScrimpU,  small,  stingy. 

5e<,  pattern  [of  doth]. 

Sey-piece,  trial-piece. 

Shackled,  feeble  and  distorted,  shapeless. 

Shaw,  wood,  dell. 

Shearer,  reaper. 

Shelly-coat,  a  spirit  supposed  to  reside  in  the 

waters;    shelly -coated,   possessed    by   the 

water-spirit. 

Sheugh,  ditch. 
ShiU,  shrill. 
Shool,  shovel. 
Shoon,  shoes. 
Shouther,  shoulder. 
Sic,  such. 

Siller,  silver,  money. 
Silly,  simple,  feeble. 
Simmer,  summer. 
Sin\  since 

Skaith,    harm;     skaithless,    harmless,    un- 
harmed. 
Skeigh,  skittish. 
Skellum,  good-for-nothing. 
Skelp,  smack,  run  smartly. 
Skiff,  move  along  lightly  and  smoothly. 
Skirl,  squeal,  scream. 
Skriech,  screech. 
Slae,  sloe. 
Slap,  opening,  gap. 
Sleekii,  sleek. 
Sleight,  trick,  device. 
Slid,  smooth. 
Smeddum,  powder. 
Smiddie,  smithy. 
Smoor,  smother. 
Smytrie,  litter,  brood. 


Snapper,  ttamble. 

Snash^  abuse. 

Snawie,vumy. 

Sneeshin  miU,  snuff-box. 

Sndl,  keen,  bitter. 

Snood,  bind  up  [the  hair]  with  a  fillet. 

Snowk,  smell  about,  pry  with  the  ooae. 

Soger,  soldier. 

Sonsie,  pleasant,  good-natured,  hidcy. 

5^^,  milk. 

Souler,  cobbler. 

Sewther,  solder. 

Spat,  spot 

Spean,  wean. 

Speel,  climb. 

Speer,  spier,  ask,  inquire. 

Spence,  inner  room. 

Spite,  vexation. 

Spraing,  stripe. 

Sprattle,  scramble. 

Spring,  time. 

Squaitle,  squat,  sprawl. 

Stacher,  stagger,  totter. 

Slack,  stuck. 

StanU,  stood. 

Staukin,  stalking. 

Staun\  stand 

Slaw,  stole. 

Stechin,    cramming,     groaning     with     ful- 
ness. 

Steek,  shut. 

Steek,  stitch. 

Steer,  stir,  touch,  molest. 

Sten,  spring,  bound. 

Stent,  tax,  levy. 

StibUe,  stubble. 

Stirk,  young  steer. 

Stirrak,  young  man. 

Stole,  robe. 

Stoure,  dust,  struggle. 

5/<>y/<,  stagger. 

5/raA,  struck. 

5/r(i/fc,    a    valley   through   which    a    river 
runs. 

Strathspey,  a  dance  for  two  persons. 

Strip,  take  off. 

Stroan,  lant. 

SUrunt,  strut,  swagger. 

5/tfr/,  fret,  strife. 

S'u^ft,  sough,  moan,  wail. 

Sumph*,  stuind  fellow. 

Swankie,  strapping  young  fellow. 
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Svfoi,  sweated. 
5itiiiileii»,  sample. 
5wa/f ,  new  ale. 
SwM,  curl,  twist 
Switkt  off,  be  gone. 
Syne,  since,  then,  ago. 


U 

Unco,  unusual,  remarkable:    very,  uncom- 
monly; uncos,  wonders,  bits  of  news. 

Unfold,  unfold. 

Unkend,  unknown,  unnoticed. 

Usquabae,  whisky. 


Ta,  to. 

Taen,  tone,  taken. 

TapsdUeerU,  topsy-turvy. 

Tffwte^,  matted. 

Tent,  tend,  guard,  watch,  observe. 

Tm/w,  beedfuL 

Tether,  rope. 

Thack  ah*  rape,  thatch  and  rope,  the  cover- 
ing of  a  roof. 

Thae,  those,  these. 

Thegitker,  together. 

Tkieveless,  unprofitable,  not  serving  the  pur- 
pose. 

TMr,  these. 

Thof,  although. 

TAok,  endure. 

Throng,  thronging,  busy. 

Throve,  twenty-four  sheaves. 

Throw,  twist. 

Throwort,  fioward,  perverse. 

Thrawn-gabhit,  wry-mouthed,   peevish,   ill- 
tempered. 

Tift,  order,  condition. 

r«B,to. 

Timmer,  timber. 

Tine,  tyne,  lose;  tint,  lost. 

Tinhkr,  tinker 

Tippence,   twopence;    tip  penny,   twopenny 
ate. 

Tips,  tups. 

Tiiher,  the  other. 

r»«M.  sister. 

rod,  fox. 

Toun,  farm. 

Tousie,  shaggy. 

Tout,  sound,  Uast. 

Taw,  rope. 

Towmond,  twelvemonth. 

Toy,  old  woman's  cap. 

Trashlrie,  small  trash. 

Trews,  trousers. 

Trigly,  trimly,  genteelly. 

Tryste,  appointment,  cattle-fair. 

2\cio,  two. 

Tyke,  cur,  dog. 


Vountie,  proud. 
Yero,  verro,  very. 
Virle,  ring,  ferrule. 


W 


Wod,  would. 

Woe,  woe;  woe  worth,  woe  befall. 

Woe,  sad. 

Woesucks,  alas. 

Waff,  stray,  wandering. 

VTo^,  select 

Wale,  choice. 

Wome,  belly,  stomach. 

Wanchoneie,  unludcy,  dangerous. 

Warl\  world;  warHy,  worldly. 

Warlock,  wizard. 

Worst,  worst;  waur,  worse. 

Wastrie,  waste. 

Wot,  wot  know;  wist,  knew. 

Water-fit,  river's  mouth. 

Waught,  draught. 

Wauken,  waken. 

Wowlie,  goodly,  choice. 

Wean,  child. 

Wear  up,  gather  in 

Wee,  bit  little. 

Wed,wdL 

Wed-hoined,  well-saved. 

Weet,mtX. 

Weir,  war. 

We  *se,  we  shall 

Westlin,  western. 

Who,  who;  whoever,  whoever;  whose,  whose. 

Wholpit,  whelped. 

Whang,  huge  slice. 

WhUk,  which. 

Whinging,  whining. 

Whins,  furse. 

Whun-stoue,  whinstooe. 

Whyles,  sometimes;    whyles  ....  whyles, 
now  ....  now. 

Wimple,  meander. 

Winno,  will  not. 
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Wordy^  worthy. 
Wyli9Coal,  undervcit. 


KciinMit  htt  night 
Ym,  ale;  ySlUmp,  ale^up. 
Km,  Tomkr,  yonder 
Kmi^  beyond- 
FMw,ewe. 
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Ahient  from  thee,  I  langiilth  itfll 

Ae  fond  kias,  and  then  we  aever   . 

A  fojt,  in  life'k  extreme  decay 

Ah,  what  a  weary  race  my  feet  have  ma 

All  human  things  are  aobject  to  decay  . 

All  in  the  Down  the  fleet  waa  moored  . 

AH  my  past  life  is  mine  no  more  . 

A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  uncbangfd 

And  did  those  feet  in  andent  time 

And  now,  reduced  on  equal  terms  to  fixht 

An  thou  were  my  ain  tldng 

Ardte  returned,  and  as  in  honour  tied  . 

As  once— if  not  with  Ui^t  regatd 

Awake,  iGdUan  lyre,  awake 

Awake,  my  St  JohnI  leat«  all  meaner  things 

Before  the  passing  bell  htgaa 
"Before  the  Word  was  written,"  said  the  Hind 
Behind  yon  hills  where  Lugar  flows 
Behold  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 
Beneath  the  south  side  oi  a  craigy  bield 
Beneath  yon  ruined  abbey's  moss-grown  piles 
But  seel  the  fading  many-coloured  woods 
By  Nature's  law,  what  may  be  may  be  now  . 
By  the  blue  taper's  trembling  light 

Come,  gentle  Spring,  ethereal  mildness,  come 
Come  gie  *s  a  sang  I  Montgomery  cried 
Contented  wi'  little,  and  cantie  wi'  mair 

Daughter  of  Jove,  relentless  power 

Dear  Chloe,  how  blubbered  is  that  pretty  face 

Dear  Thomas,  didst  thou  never  pop 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  beams  of  moon  and  stars 

Doeg,  though  without  knowing  how  or  why  . 

Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes 

Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo 

Each  rising  art  by  just  gradation  moves 

Edina,  Scotia's  darling  seat 

Exert  thy  voice,  sweet  harbinger  of  Spring 

Fair  Amoret  is  gone  astray  .... 

Fair  tree,  for  thy  delightful  shade 

Farewell,  ungrateful  traitor 

Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view  . 

First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 

First  in  these  fields  I  try  the  sylvan  strains 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  dear 

Forced  by  soft  violence  oi  prayV  . 

For  his  long  absence  Church  and  State  did  groan 

Frae  fields  whare  Spring  her  sweets  has  blawn 
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I  am  nae  poet,  in  a  sense 363 

If  aught  of  oaten  stop  or  pastoral  song aao 

I  feed  a  flame  within,  which  so  torments  me 15 

In  ev^  village  marked  with  little  spire ao6 

In  sifent  horror  o'er  the  boundless  waste aog 

In  such  a  night,  when  ev*^  louder  wind 63 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells X09 

In  vain  the  cords  and  axes  were  prepared a67 
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I  saw  a  chapel  all  of  gold 39a 

Is  there  for  honest  poverty 380 

It  is  not,  Cdia,  in  our  power 3 

I  travdled  through  a  land  of  men 394 
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John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John 368 
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Last  May  a  braw  wooer  cam  down  the  lang  glen 383 
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Let  Observation,  with  extensive  view ao4 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it x6a 

Little  lamb,  who  made  thee 387 

Long  had  our  duD  forefathers  slept  supine 64 

Lords,  knis^ts,  and  sqtiires,  the  num*rous  band 67 

Love  in  fantastic  triumph  sate 9 

Lovdy,  lasting  peace  of  mind 144 

Love  still  has  something  ofthesea 7 

Lo,  where  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours a3i 

Lo  where  the  stripling,  rapt  in  wonder,  roves S95 

Mindful  of  disaster  past a6a 

My  heart  is  a-breaklng,  dear  Tittie 367 

My  loved,  my  honoured,  much  respected  friend 353 

Nardasus  the  Tartarian  club  disclaims 197 

No,  no,  poor  sufifring  heart,  no  change  endeavour 50 
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Not,  CeUa,  that  I  juster  am 7 

Nothing  10  trne  as  iHut  yoo  once  let  fall ijp 

Now  hardly  here  and  thoe  a  hackney-ooadi 7x 

Now  milk  Deoember'k  dowie  face 329 

Now  flwanna  the  village  o'er  the  joyful  mead x8a 

Now  the  folden  Mom  akft 949 
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Once  a  dream  did  weave  a  shade 388 

O  saw  ye  booie  Lesley 377 

O,  synge  untoe  mie  roundelale 306 

O  that  those  lips  had  languagel  Life  has  passed     .......  334 

O  thou  by  Nature  taught ai6 

O  Thou  unknown.  Almighty  Cause 337 

Our  author,  by  experience,  finds  it  true                           x8 

O,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast 384 

Phyllis,  for  shame  I  let  us  improve 6 

Phyllis  is  my  only  joy 8 

Piping  down  the  valleys  wild 385 

Pomposo,  insolent  and  loud 267 

Remote,  unfriended,  melandioly,  slow 371 

Ruin  wdm  thee,  ruthless  king 945 

Say,  why  was  man  so  eminently  raised 256 

Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  Ued 379 

Sukespear  (whom  you  and  every  play-house  bill 143 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 367 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John  I  fatigued.  I  said    ....  xax 

Silent  nymph,  with  curious  eye X7s 

Spare,  genVous  victor,  spare  the  slave 68 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain a8a 

Sweet  is  the  dew  that  falls  betimes 258 

The  boddynge  flourettes  bloahes  atte  the  lyghte 304 

The  curiew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day 238 

The  daughters  oi  the  seraphim  led  round  their  sunny  ducks 389 

The  diligence  of  trades,  and  noisef  ul  gain x6 

The  door  of  Death  is  made  of  gold 40x 

The  feathered  songster  chauntideer 298 

The  groves  of  Eden,  vanished  now  so  long 81 

The  Jews,  a  headstrong,  moody,  rourm'ring  race ao 
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The  keener  tempests  oome;  and,  fuming  dun 
The  Lawland  lads  think  they  are  fine    . 
The  merchant,  to  secure  his  treasure  ' 

The  mighty  mother  and  her  son,  who  brings 
The  Muse's  office  was  by  Heaven  demgned    . 
Then  shame  to  manhood,  and  opprobrious  more 

The  sun  does  arise 

The  verdure  dt  the  plain  lies  buried  deep 

The  village  life,  and  evVy  care  that  reigns 

The  vision  of  Christ  that  thou  dost  see 

This  day,  whate'jer  the  Fates  decree 

This  evening,  Delia,  you  and  I     . 

Thorowe  the  haOe  the  belle  han  sounde 

Thoui^  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel 

Thou  to  whom  the  world  unknown 

Thou  youngest  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies    . 

Through  winter  streets  to  steer  your  course  aright 

Thy  soul  within  such  silent  pomp  did  keep    . 

TTgerl  tigerl  bumhig  bright 

Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  Sleep     . 

To  aO  you  ladies  now  at  land 

To  fair  Fidele*k  grassy  tomb 

Ton  for  the  brave 

To  me,  whom  in  their  lays  the  shepherds  caU 

Too  poor  for  a  bribe,  and  too  proud  to  importune 

To  see  a  world  in  a  grain  of  sand. 

Turn  to  the  watery  workil  But  who  to  thee  . 

'T  was  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won 

T  was  in  that  place  o' Scotland's  isle   . 

'T  was  on  a  Holy  Thursday,  their  innocent  faces  clean 

T  was  on  a  lofty  vase's  side 

T  was  when  the  seas  were  roaring 

Twelve  days  were  past,  and  now  the  dawmng  h'ght 
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Upon  a  simmer  Sunday  mom 
Uprose  the  King  of  Men  with  speed 
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Wee,  modest,  crimson-tippM  flow*r 
Wee,  sleddt,  cowrin,  tim'rous  beastie    . 
Wen,  then,  the  promised  hour  is  oome  at  last 
What  dire  offence  from  am'hnis  causes  springs 
When  chapman  biUies  leave  the  street  . 
When  dvn  fury  first  grew  high     .... 
When  OromweU  fought  for  powY,  and  while  he  reigned 
When  Music,  heavUy  maid,  was  young 
While  some  affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade 
Whom  passed  we  musing  near  the  woodman's  shed 
Tl^th  boms  and  hounds  I  waken  the  day 
Would  I  describe  a  preacho',  such  as  Paul 
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Ye  nsrmpbi,  if  e*er  your  eyes  were  red jaj 

Ye  whm  ue  fain  to  hae  your  name 331 

Yon  andent  pmde,  wfaoae  withered  features  diow 31a 

Yoa  twice  ten  hundred  deities                      14 
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